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HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  that 
"Dainty  Woman's  Friend"  Hand  Sapouo, 
for  toilet  and  bath?  It  is  a  delicate  prep- 
aration of  the  purest  ingredients,  a  luxury, 
but  also  a  necessity  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  desires  the  beauty  of  perfect 
cleanliness. 


DON'T  INFER  that  the  patient  ate  a 
horse  because  you  saw  a  saddle  under  the 
bed.  Hand  Sapolio  is  related  to  Sapolio 
only  because  it  is  made  by  the  same  com- 
pany, but  it  is  delicate,  smooth,  dainty, 
soothing,  and  healing  to  the  most  tender 
skin.     Don't  argue,  Don't  infer,  Try  it! 


Hand  Sapouo  SAVES  Doctor's  bills, 
because  proper  care  of  the  skin  promotes 
healthy  circulation  and  helps  every  function 
of  the  body,  from  the  action  of  the  muscles 
to  the  digestion  of  the  food.  The  safest 
soap  in  existence.     Test  it  yourself. 
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THE   BOOKMAN 

tA  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Life 

Mattuscripti  submitttd  ta  The  Bookman  ibauld  bi  addriiud  W  "  Tbi  Ediian  of  The  Bookuan." 
Manu3tripii  lent  la  either  of  the  Editan  ptrsenailj  are  liable  It  be  mislaid  ar  lest.       H      H 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  The  Bookman 
announces  the  accession  to  its  permanent 

editorial  staff  of  Profes- 
AnAo-  sor  Frank  Moore  Colby, 

nouncement         who  is  already   so  well 

and  so  favourably  known 
to  all  our  readers  by  his  special  contribu- 
tions during  the  past  three  years. 
*t 
In  this  issue  of  The  Bookman   we 
are  printing  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 

which  we  believe  will 
The  American  prove  not  only  entertain- 
Newspaper  ing,  but  also  of  real  value 

to  all  who  are  interested 
in  careers  of  activity  and  enterprise. 
This  series  deals  with  the  various  sides 
of  a  great  daily  newspaper  and  its  rela- 
tions to  contemporary  life.  The  first 
paper,  telling  of  the  War  Correspondent, 
— who  he  is,  what  he  does,  and  how  he 
does  it, — is  of  particular  interest  now 
that  all  the  big  war  men  of  the  American 
and  European  press  are  gathered  in  the 
Far  East  watching  the  progress  of  events. 
The  subject  of  the  second  paper  of  this 
series  will  be  The  Newspaper  and  Wall 
Street.  It  will  aim  to  show  how  the 
finance  of  the  country  is  "covered"  and 
will  discuss  the  question  of  the  venality 
of  the  press.  It  will  describe  how  the 
news  of  the  money  world  is  gath- 
ered, and  how  the  newspaper  handles 
its  forces  on  the  day  of  a  great  panic, 
and  it  will  tell  of  the  intimate  per- 
sonal side  of  the  men  who  are  being 
spoken  of  as  "Captains  of  Industry." 
This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ed- 
win Lefevre,  whose  volume  of  tales. 
Wall  Street  Stories,  was  so  much  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  of  its  publication  two 


years  ago.  Other  papers  in  the  series 
will  treat  of  the  Newspaper  and  Politics, 
of  the  European  Correspondent,  of  the 
City  Editor,  of  the  Reporter,  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  special  features.  The  final 
paper,  on  the  Policy  of  the  American 
Newspaper,  will  be  written  by  Professor 
Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
*t 
We  have  just  seen  a  French  transla- 
tion of  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  books,  and 

in  casually  running 
The  Golden  through  it,  we  came  upon 

Rule  in  a  most  delightful  thing. 

France  Mr.      Roosevelt      had 

quoted  the  famous  re- 
mark of  Senator  Ingalls  to  the  effect  that 
"In  politics,  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  an  iridescent 
dream."  To  this  quotation  the  French 
translator  felt  it  necessary  to  append  an 
explanatory  foot-note  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  Golden  Rule:    One  of  the  aphorisms 

ascribed  to  Pythagoras." 


.\  superb  example  of  British  self-suf- 
ficiency has  lately  been  given  to  the 
world  by  the  editor  of 
The  Omnia-  the  London  Atheneeum 
cient  Briton  That  personage.in  speak- 
ing of  the  American  sky- 
scrapers erected  in  our  cities,  casually 
remarked  that  in  the  United  States  these 
buildings  are  generally  known  as  "flat- 
irons."  Whereupon  Mr.  Joseph  B,  Gil- 
der wrote  a  courteous  letter  to  the  Athe- 
naum,  pointing  out  that  the  term  "flat- 
iron"  is  not  the  name  of  tall  buildings  in 
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general,  but  is  applied  to  one  particular 
building  in  New  York  because  of  its  pe- 
culiar shape.  As  Mr,  Gilder  is  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  New  Yorker,  it  might  have 
been  assumed  that  he  spoke  with  ade- 
quate knowledge.  But  no,  the  British 
editor  loftily  waved  the  explanation  aside, 
and  observed  that  while  some  of  these 
buildings  might  be  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
this  fact  was  unimportant,  and  that  all 
high  buildings  constructed  with  a  steel 
or  iron  framework  are  invariably  spoken 
of  by  Americans  as  "flatirons."  How  did 
he  know  this  ?  Simply  because  he  was  a 
Briton  and  had  therefore  inherited  omnis- 
cience as  a  racial  birthright. 
K 
Several  years  ago,  we  happened  to  be 
dining  at  a  Continental  lable  d'hote  and 
found  ourself  seated  next  to  an  English- 
man who  turned  out  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  very  genial,  unaffected 
gentleman.  Like  many  of  his  countr>-- 
mcn  when  they  are  out  of  England, 
he  put  aside  his  national  reserve  and 
chatted  pleasantly  of  many  things.  At 
last  he  spoke  of  the  visit  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honourable  Artillery  to  London,  and 
happened  to  mention  the  State  from 
which  they  came  and  which  he  pro- 
nounced "Massakussitts."  A  moment 
later,  he  commented  on  the  odd  names 
of  some  of  our  States ;  and  so 
we  ventured  to  inform  him  of  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  Massachusetts. 
We  shall  never  forB:et  the  look  of  bland 
incredulity  which  flitted  across  his  face. 
"Oh,  but  you  know,"  said  he,  "that  ch 
is  pronounced  like  k."  Rather  absurdly 
we  grew  a  little  hot  under  the  collar,  and 
replied  that  this  was  precisely  what  we 
didn't  know ;  that  we  had  lived  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
had  never  once  heard  any  human  being 
call  it  "Massakussitts."  But  we  might 
just  as  well  have  whistled  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  Englishman  smiled  in  a  dep- 
recatory way  as  of  one  who  did  not  wish 
to  engage  in  controversy ;  but  his  convic- 
tion that  he  was  absolutely  right  was  as 
impregnable  as  Gibraltar.  Was  he  not 
a  Briton  and  therefore  always  and  un- 
changeablv  infallible?  In  like  manner, 
most  of  his  countrymen  when  they  speak 
of  the  Potomac,  call  it  Pot-oniac  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  ihey  ex- 
plain obligingly  that  the  word  is  from  the 
Greek  noun  poiamos.     I*  'S  not  for  us  to 


tell  them  that  it  is  really  of  Indian  origin. 
They  know  better,  for  they  are  Britons. 
There  is  a  certain  importance  in  this  trait 
of  theirs,  for  it  explains  just  why  it  is  that 
Great  Britain  is  gradually  falling  be- 
hind in  the  rivalry  of  nations.  The  same 
self-complacency  which  makes  them  im- 
pervious to  special  information  about  the 
pronunciation  of  a  foreign  word,  makes 
them  equally  impervious  to  the  lessons 
which  other  countries  could  teach  them 
in  much  greater  things.  They  are  abso- 
lutely satisfied  with  what  they  liave  and 
what  they  are ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
United  States  and  also  Germany  are  out- 
stripping Britain  in  every  sort  of  enter- 
prise and  industry.  The  attitude  of  the 
editor  of  the  Atheiitetim  is  therefore 
much  more  than  an  amusing  piece  of 
British  morgue.  It  holds  in  itself  the 
explanation  of  the  gradual  decline  of  a 
great  world-empire. 
■t 
Kind  words  for  editors  have  been  the 
rule    of    late.     It    may    be    that   Leslie 

Stephen's  touching  ac- 
The  Editor's  count  of  his  work  on  the 
Case  Dictionary  of  Biography 

has  started  the  wave  of 
compassion, or  it  maybe  that  fewer  manu- 
scripts than  usual  have  been  returned. 
At  all  events,  in  the  columns  of  this 
magazine  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  said, 
and  we  think  proven,  that  the  editor  is 
no  monster,  and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  credit  him  with  good  intentions, 
decent  manners  an<l  a  rough  notion  of 
what  he  wants.  It  is,  however,  a  false  - 
peace,  due  solely  to  the  animal  spirits  of 
a  few  happy  contributors,  meaning  no 
more  than  if  an  inebriated  charity 
worker  were  to  toss  a  dollar  to  a  tramp. 
The  relation  between  editor  and  con- 
tributor is  one  of  the  "imperfect  affini- 
ties" described  by  Charles  Lamb.  There 
are  periodicals  professedly  founded  on 
mutual  love,  but  they  are  like  those 
boarding-houses  which  landladies  adver- 
tise as  "all  one  family" — to  be  avoided 
by  any  boarder  who  can  climb  a  tree. 
Mr.  Bliss  Perry  in  a  recent  essay  on  the 
analogy  of  boarding-houses  to  maga- 
zines has  said  that  as  the  landlady  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  he  does  not  particu — - 

iarly  like  some  of  the  dishes  he  serves 

He  thinks  that  would  be  too  much  to  ex 

pect  of  any  caterer  and  mentions  a  nuni_  — 
ber  of  talented  editors  who  in  bringin^^SS 
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contributors  and  readers  together  sup- 
press their  private  tastes.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  relation  of  caterer  to  green 
grocer,  of  editor  to  contributor,  is  apt 
to  be  cold-blooded.  And  it  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  read  and  boarded  that 
geniahty  is  injurious  alike  to  editors  and 
landladies,  and  that  taking  their  work 
as  a  whole  it  needs  more  criticism  than 
it  receives.  They  lie  becalmed  on  the 
habits'  of  their  majority,  and  they  need  a 
blast  from  the  discontented  to  make  them 
go. 

n 

Editors  complain  of  abusive  letters  and 
unreasonable  demands.  Landladies  tell 
you  of  vipers  nourished  at  a  table  that, 
if  anything,  is  far  too  good.  For  all  that, 
the  honest  grumbler  is  the  ally  of  prog- 
ress and  the  friend  of  man.  Boarding 
up  and  down  the  world  this  many  a  year, 
worn  to  the  bone  with  table-talk,  a  vet- 
eran of  countless  boarding-house  en- 
gagements and  contentious  meals,  we 
have  learned  that  the  comfort  of  the 
many  hangs  on  the  fury  of  the  few.  The 
wrath  of  the  party  in  the  third  floor  front, 
hideous  though  it  be,  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  in  the  back  parlour. 
The  malcontent  shakes  his  fist,  and  the 
beds  of  the  meek  are  made  in  the  morn- 
ing. Towels  and  food  and  heat  are  no 
mere  products  of  the  arts  of  peace.  They 
are  wrung  by  the  fear  of  insurrection.  It 
is  the  voice  of  Rienzi  in  his  bath-robe, 
the  oratory  of  some  hall-room  Hampden, 
that  brings  these  things  to  pass.  So  it  is 
with  printed  matter,  whether  it  be  a 
magazine  or  a  Dictionary  of  Biography. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  an  editor  knows  his 
business.  Editors,  landladies  and  kings 
never  know  their  business,  but  the  Wat 
Tylers  of  criticism  help  them  to  learn. 
That  is  the  main  point  in  the  boarding- 
house  analogy  and  Mr.  Perry  left  it  out. 
Editors  are  far  too  sheltered  as  a  class. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  lai^e  volume 
of  instructive  denunciation  and  ridicule 
ever  reaches  them.  An  explosive  or  sar- 
castic reader  relieves  his  feelings  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  and  that  is  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Time  and  again  on  talking  with 
editors  you  find  them  strangely  uncon- 
scious of  opprobrium.  With  certain  edi- 
tors it  is  unsafe  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  know  what  the  joke  is  against  them- 
selves. They  would  not  even  wink  at  a 
brother    augur.      The    critics    of    Mr. 


Stephen's  great  work  were  often  utterly 
unreasonable.  No  doubt  he  had  ten  let- 
ters blaming  him  for  an  error  in  a  day 
of  the  week  to  one  that  caught  him  in  a 
glaring  misinterpretation  of  a  man's 
whole  work.  No  doubt  he  was  deluged 
with  complaints  to  the  effect  that  Brown 
received  two  columns,  and  Jones,  incom- 
parably the  greater,  only  one,  while 
Smith,  the  ineffable,  the  peerless,  was 
actually  left  out  altogether.  Neverthe- 
less, no  work  of  that  class  was  ever  done 
in  a  sluggard's  heaven  of  acquiescence, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sense  of  a 
lively,  captious  and  watchful  few  even 
Mr.  Stephen  would  have  sometimes  slept. 
No  public-spirited  citizen  should  ever  lose 
a  chance  to  prick  an  editor  or  write  a 
letter  about  rapid  transit  and  crowded 
trains. 

tt 

In  the  last  four  issues  of  the  Bookhan 
a  number  of  well-known  authors  have  re- 
plied most  courteously  to 
Authors  and  our  request  for  a  state- 
Reviewers  ment  of  their  opinion  as 
to  the  fairness,  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  their  reviewers.  It  is 
a  favourable  opinion  on  the  whole.  It 
would  seem  that  the  reviewer  generally 
read  the  book  and  the  author  generally 
read  the  review.  There  was  no  general 
charge  of  conscious  unfairness,  bribery 
or  corruption.  Most  of  the  writers  found 
the  criticism  helpful  and  only  one  thought 
the  reviewer  should  be  abolished.  In- 
stances of  inconsistency,  ignorance  and 
imbecihty  were  numerous,  but  not  nearly 
so  numerous  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  the  copiousness  of  the  material 
and  the  nature  of  man.  Apparently,  then, 
the  author  has  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  present  stage  of  criticism  so 
far  as  his  own  books  are  concerned.  Yet 
to  such  of  us  as  are  not  authors  the  hap- 
hazard and  lavish  words  of  the  average 
reviewer  are  something  of  a  puzzle.  Some 
time  ago  we  read  the  following  in  one 
of  those  columns  which  several  of  our 
correspondents  have  praised  for  the  fair- 
ness of  its  reviews : 

Here  will  be  no  blurred  or  slighted  words. 
.  .  .  Nature  herself  will  be  here.  .  .  . 
Here  will  be  supreme  artistry  of  style,  the 
most  f;Iicit0U5  word,  always  the  inevitable 
one,  each  sentence  will  be  as  exquisite  in  its 
odence  as  it  is  translucent  to  the  thought  be- 
hind it.    Here  will  be  little  miracles  of  obser- 
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valion,  flashes  of  wit,  the  gentler  irniiliation 
of  humour,  swift,  incisive  scorn  of  things  petty 
and  base,  etc. 

It  was  not  written  of  Shakespeare  or 
Shelley,  but  of  a  new  novel  somewhat 
above  the  average.  The  obvious  question 
is.  What  is  left  for  Shelley  or  Shakes- 
peare? 


The  reader's  main  grievance  against 
the  average  reviewer  is  not  that  he  has 
not  read  the  book,  but  that  he  seems  to 
have  read  nothing  else.  He  reveals  no 
scale  of  values  or  consciousness  of  the 
existing  body  of  literature  and  his  good 
and  bad  superlatives  stand  in  t'ocuo.  It 
is  a  loud  exclamation  over  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  and  there  is  no  telling 
whether  it  is  the  chastened  joy  of  an 
epicure  or  the  thrill  of  a  Bushman  on  eat- 
ing his  first  piece  of  pie.  Of  course,  most 
reviews  run  to  extremes  of  praise,  but 
that  fact  is  no  more  astonishing  than  the 
suddenness  and  depth  of  the  occasional 
damnation.  If  Smith  is  "snpreme"  and 
Jones  "miraculous,"  how  can  they  have 
the  heart  to  breathe  a  syllable  against 
poor  Robinson?  Indeed,  no  one  in  the 
whole  world  merits  dispraise  if  Smith  is 
actually  "supreme."  Personally  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  prevailing  view  as  to 
the  vanity  of  authors.  They  are  no  doubt 
susceptible  to  praise,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  praise 
or  the  person  of  the  praiser.  We  have 
pointed  out  before  that  while  an  author 
seldom  growls  when  you  pat  him,  he  re- 
tains his  private  notions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  caress,  and  as  a  rule  prefers  to  be 
liked  by  some  one  who  has  given  evidence 
of  a  capacity  to  dislike  sincerely  a  writer 
now  and  then.  When  many  are  called 
and  all  are  chosen  he  has  no  sense  of 
being  singled  out.  The  habitually  ami- 
able reviewer  who  prefers  what  is  called 
"appreciation"  to  criticism  is  really  the 
coldest  and  most  cvnical  of  creatures,  for 
there  can  be  no  enthusiasm  without  preju- 
dice or  love  without  hatred.  There  is  an 
insult  to  all  good  things  in  the  vile 
ubiquity  of  his  admiration.  It  is  not 
your  crusty  or  disdainful  person  that  is 
truly  heartless.  He  has  at  least  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  discontent  and  he  would 
hardly  take  the  pains  to  write  down  his 
cross-grained  sentences  'f  he  did  not 
hope  that  someihing  he  cared  for  would 


some  time  turn  up.  He  has  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  but  it  is  upside  down. 
For  the  heart  of  stone  look  to  the  man  of 
stereotyped  benignity,  equable  because 
unmoved,  smile  of  a  doll  and  its  bosom 
of  sawdust,  adjectives  like  continental 
currency  of  high  denominations  and 
worth  two  cents.  Reviewers  are  aware 
of  this  awful  apathy,  so  they  introduce  a 
jerky  variety  by  mechanically  scolding  an 
unlucky  Robinson  after  a  long  course  of 
beaming  on  exactly  equivalent  Smiths. 
K 
But  this  is  taking  far  too  serious  a 
view  of  the  matter  and  assumes  that  re- 
views are  essays  in  criticism,  which,  in- 
deed, they  are  not.  They  are  merely  the 
reports  of  avanl-couners  made  on  the 
chance  that  they  will  spare  the  public 
some  inconvenience.  Praise  is  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  If  a  book  must  be  dis- 
patched quickly  they  know  it  is  safer  to 
praise  it.  It  shoidd  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  language  of  reviews  has  come 
to  be  conventionally  heightened  so  that 
reviewers  feel  it  is  discriminating  against 
a  book  to  call  it  merely  good.  There  has 
grown  up  an  Oriental  etiquette  and  any 
decent  author  is  Brother  to  the  Moon.  It 
is  not  always  misleading.  After  a  little 
experience  with  the  phrases  we  instinc- 
tively extract  their  cube  root,  unless  it 
be  a  Southern  estimate,  in  which  case  we 
extract  the  tenth.  "Exquisite"  means  that 
somebody  rather  likes  it.  "Supreme"  is 
not  invidious  to  Shakespeare  or  the 
glories  of  the  past.  Reviewers  have  no 
past,  and  as  a  rule  they  pretend  to  none. 
The  hegemony  of  the  next  fifteen  min- 
utes is  what  they  have  in  mind.  In  Mac- 
aulay's  time  when  reviewers  coidd  save 
or  kill  and  mangle  and  devote  a  month 
or  two  to  the  process  the  question  of  fair- 
ness was  more  important.  Words  had  a 
value  and  their  misuse  brought  suspicion 
of  corruption  when  reviewers  had  time 
to  think,  Macaulay  writing  in  1830  could 
say: 

It  is  amiisiiiR  to  think  over  the  history  of 
most  of  ihe  publications  which  have  had  a  run 
dtiring  the  last  tew  years.  .  .  ,  The  news- 
papers are  for  a  forlni((ht  filled  with  pufFs  of 
all  the  various  kinds  which  Sheridan  enumer- 
ated, direct,  obliijuc,  collusive.  Sometimes  the 
praise  is  laid  on  thick  for  simple-minded  peo- 
ple. "Pathetic,"  "sublime."  "splendid,"  "grace- 
ful," "brilliant  wit."  "exquisite  humour,"  and 
other  phrases  equally  flattering  fall  in  a  shower 
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as  thick  and  sweet  as  the  sugar  plums  at  a 
Roman  caniivaL  .  ,  ,  Extreme  poverty 
may,  indeed,  in  some  degree  be  an  excuse  for 
employing  these  shifts,  as  it  may  be  an  excuse 
for  steahng  a  leg  of  mutton.  But  we  really 
think  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  delicacy  would 
quite  as  soon  satisfy  his  wants  in  one  way  as 
in  the  other. 

Nowadays  it  is  more  obviously  a  light 
matter  and  the  spirit  of  current  comment 
is  better  expressed  in  the  following  lines, 
which  have  recently  been  much  quoted : 

LEONINA  SOCTETAS. 
A  reader  of  the  Hour 

Met  the  Writer  of  the  Week, 
Where  Critics  of  the  Minute 

Formed  an  influential  clique : 
"He  has  style,"  they  said,  "and  power; 

And  his  treatment  is  unique." 
So  the  Reader  of  the  Hour 

Bought  the  Novel  of  the  Week, 
And  he  made  his  friends  begin  it; 
And  he  still  delights  to  speak 
Of  'The  Hovel'— 
That  great  Novel ! 
(Which  the  very  drug  stores  sell  t) 
And  he  likewise  likes  to  tell 
That  he  knows  the  author  well. 
"He  has  style,  and  native  power," 
Says  the  Reader  of  the  Hour, 
"And  his  treatment  is  unique." 

Ue  WiUon  Dodd,  in  "Life." 
R 
A  New  York  evening  newspaper  re- 
cently announced  its  intention  to  change 
its  name,  reduce  its  price 
Newspaper  to  once  cent,  and  become 

Amenities  as    lively    as    a    yellow 

journal  while  retaining 
its  former  intelligence.  Thereupon  its 
conservative  rival  remarked  that,  while 
its  friends  said  it  should  rejoice,  it  could 
not  but  deplore  the  disappearance  of  a 
possible  competitor  and  the  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  cheap  journahsm.  If  the 
apostate  paper  had  been  in  any  sense  a 
competitor  on  its  own  high  plane,  it  gen- 
erously mourned  the  loss  of  this  incentive 
to  better  things.  To  this  rebuke  the  rene- 
gade replied  by  reprinting  under  the  cap- 
tion "Generous  Rivalry"  a  circular  which 
the  other  had  issued  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning its  subscribers :  "Owing  to  the  re- 
cent change  in  the  name,  character,  gen- 
eral make-up,  etc.,  of  the  evening  paper 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  read, 
it  has  occurred  to  us  that  you  would  prob- 
ably wish  to  substitute  for  it  a  thor- 
oughly high-class  newspaper.  As  such 
ours  ought  surely  to  appeal  to  you."  The 


casual  reader  will  not  echo  this  Pharisee's 
groan,  knowing  by  this  time  that  the 
penny  and  the  pictures  and  the  scare- 
heads  have  little  to  do  with  essentials. 
There  is  no  moral  issue  here.  The  wild 
red  letters  often  read  most  gently,  and 
type  that  wears  a  buccaneering  swagger 
may  usher  in  a  sentiment  from  the  Fifth 
Reader,  Many  a  man  has  read  for  murder 
and  found  only  Dr.  Watt.  Nor  is  there 
as  yet  any  intellectual  issue  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  since  by  the  terms  of  the 
publican's  announcement  there  was  to  be 
as  much  wit  and  wisdom  as  before.  The 
main  thing  is  the  spirit  of  the  contro- 
versy. Newspaper  wars  have  lost  their 
picturesqueness.  Nasty  things  are  now 
put  so  delicately  that  many  people  hardly 
notice  them. 

It 

The  change  has  been  sudden.  We 
need  go  no  further  back  than  1897  for  a 
striking  editorial  exchange  of  personali- 
ties between  two  great  New  York  dailies. 
Rumours  of  Charles  A.  Dana's  resigna- 
tion as  editor  of  the  Sun  having  led  it  to 
say  editorially  that  "Mr.  Dana  .  .  . 
can  still  be  found  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand,"  the  Tribune  quoted  the  state- 
ment, spoke  of  its  "characteristic  modesty 
and  good  taste,"  and  added : 

"For  more  than  a  year  this  journal  has  re- 
garded with  contemptuous  silence  the  false- 
hoods and  forgeries  with  which  the  Sun  has 
assailed  it  and  its  editor.  ...  To  these 
personal  diatribes,  the  railings  of  a  vicious  and 
angry  cad,  the  Tribune  made  no  answer  and 
gave  no  heed." 

Of  what  sort  the  Sun's  attacks  had 
been  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine.  Nowadays 
newspapers  cut  at  each  other  obliquely, 
deal  in  allusion  and  innuendo,  till  the 
reader  longs  to  see  them  grapple  and  have 
it  out.  Those  two  evening  papers,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  really  gratified  their 
readers  if  they  had  each  said  all  that  they 
thought.  Tt  might  have  been  violent, 
but  very  likely  the  public  would  have 
agreed  with  both.  The  newer  way  no 
doubt  makes  for  better  manners,  but  the 
ventilation  is  not  so  good.  And  the  com- 
bat-craving reader  now  has  to  content 
himself  with  things  on  the  level  of  a 
Pewee  controversy,  a  mere  battle  of  bur- 
lesque, wherein  two  yellow  journals  each 
claim  the  original  production  of  an 
absurd  figure  in  a  cartoon,  and  parody 
each  other's  editorial  style. 
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Mr.  Peewee  Aids  in  Capturing  a  Bold  Burglar 


To  the  present  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  late  George  Francis  Train  was 

known  solely  as  an  ex- 
Geoi^e  aggerated  type  of  crank 

Francis  — nane      of     those      rare 

Train  cranks  who  attain  a  sort 

of  national  reputation 
and  who,  because  of  their  entire  harni- 
lessness  and  because  their  eccentricities 
afford  continual  amusement,  come  in 
time  to  be  regarded  almost  as  institu- 
tions. Such  in  his  own  day  was  Daniel 
Pratt,  "the  Great  American  Traveller," 
and  such  in  a  less  degree  was  the  Count 
Johannes.  George  Francis  Train,  how- 
ever, was  intellectually  far  superior  to 
either  of  these  persons ;  and,  indeed,  the 
first  half  of  his  life  was  the  life  of  an 
able  and  successful  man  of  affairs.  He 
had  a  singularly  forceful  personality,  and 
having  been  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources in  early  boyhood  with  little  or  no 
education,  he  first  took  to  farming,  then 
to  a  small  retail  business,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  a  shipping  clerk  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  of  which,  after  two  years, 
he  became  manager.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  a  partner  in  a  very  suc- 
cessfii  firm,  having  an  income  of  $10,- 


000  a  year — in  those  days  ( 1849)  a  mag- 
nificent sum  of  money.  Next,  having 
gone  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  he  estab- 
lished a  house  of  his  own,  whose  success 
speedily  enriched  him.  He  organised  a 
fleet  of  clipper  ships  to  California,  and, 
returning  to  America,  built  a  railway 
four  hundred  miles  in  length  connecting 
the  Erie  ports  with  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, fie  next  became  interested  in 
street-railways,  and  set  about  incorporat- 
ing railway  companies  in  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia.  From  1862  to  1869, 
he  was  engaged  in  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  associating  himself  with 
the  rather  too  well  known  Credit  Mo- 
bilier.  At  one  time  he  owned  real  estate 
in  Omaha  which  was  subsequently  valued 
at  nearly  $30,000,000.  Up  to  this  period 
his  restlessness  and  intellectual  activity 
had  been  expended  upon  creative  enter- 
prises: but  now,  that  he  had  acquired 
wealth,  he  gave  himself  less  and  less  to 
labour  and  allowed  his  energies  to  dis- 
play themselves  in  many  original  ways, 
some  of  them  merely  eccentric  and  others 
decidedly  grotesque.  He  had  a  passior*. 
for  travelling,  and  made  a  circuit  of  th^ 
world  in  eighty  days,  anticipating  by  tW^ 
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years  like  the  feat  of  Mr.  Phileas  Fogg 
as  described  by  Jules  Verae.  This  was 
in  1870.  In  1890,  he  made  the  same 
journey  in  sixty-seven  and  a  half  days, 
thus  breaking  the  record  created  by 
Nellie  Bly;  and,  in  1892,  he  cut  the  time 
down  to  sixty  days. 
It 
Train  was  a  sort  of  stormy  petrel,  ap- 
pearing in  the  most  unlikely  places  when- 
ever there  was  any  social  or  political  dis- 
turbance, and  always  plunging  into  it 
with  the  zest  of  one  who  loved  trouble 
for  its  own  sake.  Thus,  in  1870,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Marseilles  while  that  city 
was  in  the  grip  of  the  French  Commune, 
and  Train  was  immediately  at  the  head  of 
the  movement  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


he  was  a  foreigner  and  had  come  there 
without  the  least  interest  in  French 
politics.  He  declared  himself  the  "liber- 
ator" of  France,  harangued  immense 
multitudes,  led  a  mob  against  the  forts, 
and  made  so  much  of  a  stir  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination.  He  was  ar- 
rested by  the  soldiers  of  the  Government, 
was  imprisoned,  and,  finally,  was  brought 
before  Gambetta,  who  seems  to  have  cor- 
rectly appreciated  the  character  of  Train 
so  that  he  sent  him  out  of  France  un- 
harmed. Returning  to  this  country.  Train 
announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  and  travelled  all  over  the 
United  States  addressing  conventions, 
mass-meetings,  and  miscellaneous 
crowds.    In  this  campaign  he  adopted  a 
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plan  which  is  certainly  unique  in  the 
annals  of  office-seeking ;  for  he  charged 
an  admission  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  boom  himself.  We  do  not 
know  whether  anybody  voted  for  him, 
but  as  he  netted  some  $go,ooo  during  his 
campaign  he  had,  at  any  rate,  a  consola- 
tion purse  which  many  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  might  envy  Him.  Soon  after, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  notorious 
Woodhull-CIaflin  partners  and  was  ar- 
rested at  the  instigation  of  Mr,  Anthony 
Comstock  for  publishing  matter  which 
was  deemed  offensive.  He  was  never 
convicted,  however,  but  was  declared  a 
lunatic,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
proudly  described  himself  as  "a  lunatic 
by  law  through  six  courts." 
*t 
Train  had  a  natural  dislike  for  every 
form  of  constraint  and  for  every  kind  of 
convention.  He  loved  to  run  counter  to 
the  prejudices  of  conservative  people, 
sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in 
another.  He  used  to  deliver  Ingersollian 
lectures  on  Sunday  evenings  years  be- 
fore Ingersoll  was  ever  heard  of;  and 
to  make  these  lectures  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  serious  element,  he  spoke 
upon  texts  parodied  from  Scripture,  as 
for  example,  when  he  announced  as  the 
subject  of  one  discourse  "Hit  his  eye; 
be  not  afraid."  At  another  time,  feeling 
the  need  of  a  new  sensation,  he  strolled 
calmly  up  the  street  without  a  stitch  of 
clothing  on.  He  plunged  into  the  woman 
suffrage  movement.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  became  an  enthusiast  for  sim- 
plicity of  living  and  declared  that  he 
needed  no  nourishment  other  than  a  few 
peanuts  every  day  and  a  glass  of  water. 
Many  remember  him  as  sitting  on  one  of 
the  benches  in  Madison  Square  Park  sur- 
rounded by  children,  with  whom  he 
was  always  a  favourite,  a  kindly  even 
though  eccentric  figure.  In  the  height 
of  his  career  he  lived  extravagantly,  with 
a  villa  at  Newport  and  an  annual  expense 
account  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. During  the  past  year  and  until  his 
death  he  inhabited  a  room  in  the  Mills 
House,  where  the  weekly  sum  of  three 
dollars  was  ample  to  support  him.  Two 
years  ago  he  dictated  his  Life  in  Many 
Stales — a  voluTne  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  printed  pages,  reeling  off 
the  whole  narrative  in  thirty-five  hours. 
It  is  a  bizarre  account  of  a  bizarre  life. 


and  any  one  who  likes  anecdote  and  snap- 
shot impressions  of  the  world  will  find  ^i 
the  book  extremely  interesting.  Its  au-  '^  ' 
thor  was  certainly  ill-balanced  to  a  de-  W^ 
gree,  but  it  is  also  just  as  certain  that  he  *''« 
never  was  insane.  luth 
*t  Disi 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  ^ 
Wilfrid   Meynell's  very  interesting  un-  "w 

conventional     biography  "^Iw 

Lady  of     Lord     Beaconsfield  "A 

Beacongfield         (reviewed  elsewhere),  is 

the  part  relating  to  the 
woman  whom  he  married  and  who  made 
his  brilliant  career  possible, — first  by  the 
financial  ease  which  his  wife  brought 
him,  but  far  more  by  the  perfect  devotion 
and  domestic  peace  with  which  she  sur- 
rounded him  down  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Disraeli  detested  strenuous 
women.  He  wanted  to  be  loved  and  not 
instructed,  and  no  more  intense  fondness 
for  home  life  was  ever  shown  than  by 
this  man  whom  so  many  have  pronounced 
a  selfish,  unprincipled  adventurer.  Mary 
Anne  Evans  {a  name  oddly  enough,  iden- 
tical with  George  Eliot's)  was.  when 
Disraeli  first  met  her,  in  1832,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis.  She  was  then 
fifteen  years  older  than  Disraeli,  and  his 
earliest  impression  of  her  was  given  in 
the  words:  "A  pretty  little  woman,  a 
flirt  and  a  rattle,  and  gifted  with  a  volu- 
bility which  I  should  think  unequalled." 
Six  years  later,  Mr,  Lewis  died;  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  widow  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  a  man  in 
whom  at  that  time  no  one  else  believed. 
Their  life  was  one  long  honeymoon. 
Disraeli  always  showed  her  the  im- 
pulsive ardor  of  a  young  lover.  Sir 
WiUiam  Gregory,  who  liked  neither  of 
the  pair,  tells  of  an  incident  which  strikes 
him  as  vulgar,  but  which  Sir  William 
was  certainly  more  vulgar  to  sneer  at. 

"It  was  ludicrous."  says  Sir  William,  "to  see 
the  tokens  of  affeclion  and  apparently  of  ad- 
miration which  he  [Disraeli]  lavished  upon 
Marianne,  as  we  irreverently  called  her.  One 
evening,  on  coming  up  from  dinner,  he  knelt 
before  her  and  devoured  her  hands  with 
kisses,  saying  at  the  same  time  in  the  most 
lackadaisical  manner ;  'Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  tor  my  dear  little  wife?'" 

Elsewhere  Sir  William  spitefully  calls 
her  "a  most  unpleasant  woman,  flat,  an- 
gular and  underbred."  As  Sir  William, 
who  thus  described  her,  had  often  been 
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her  guest  and  had  received  a  high  politi- 
cal appointment  from  her  husband,  the 
question  of  breeding  is  hardly  one  on 
which  Sir  William  can  be  cited  as  an 
authority.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life, 
Disraeli  himself  said  of  her :  "We  have 
been  married  thirty  years;  and  she  has 
never  given  me  a  dull  moment;"  and 
when  she  died,  he  spoke  these  words : 
"A  perfect  wife ;  to  her  I  owe  all  I  think 


of  consideration,  and  receiving  her  ministering 
with  that  evident  enjoyment  which  is  the  most 
delicate  flattery  of  aM.  The  secret  of  the  spell 
she  held  him  by  was  a  very  simple  one.  She 
loved  him  wilh  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  she 
believed  in  him  above  all  men." 

The  portrait  which  we  publish  of  her, 
though  it  seems  that  of  a  young  girl,  was 
painted  by  Chalon  in  1840,  when  she  was 
fifty-one  years  old. 


LADY   BEACONS  FIELD. 


I   ever  have   accomplished."     And    Sir 
William  Harcourt  wrote : 

"It  was  a  pretty  sigbl,  that  of  llie  remorse- 
less Parliamentary  gladiator  who  neither  gave 
quarter  nor  asked  it,  who  fought  with  venomed 
weapons,  although  he  struck  fair,  and  shot 
barbed  arrows  which  clung  and  rankled  in  the 
wounds— it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  him  in  the 
soft  sunshine  of  domestic  life,  anticipating  the 
wishes  of  his  wife  with  feminine  tenderness 


I'crhaps  the  criticism  provoked  last 
year  by   Mr.   A.   J,   Dawson's   Hidden 

Manna,  that  it  was  writ- 
Marmaduke  ten   too  much    from    the 

Pickthall  inside  and  would  seem  in 

parts  obscure  to  the 
average  English  or  American  reader, 
might  also  with  justice  be  applied  to  Mar- 
maduke  Pickthall's  Said  the  FtskemiO^Q 
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With  the  death  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the 
Princesse   Mathilde   Letitia   Wilhelmine 
Bonaparte,  there  passed 
The  Princesse      away  a  woman  who  had 
Mathilde  exerted  an  extraordinary 

influence  on  the  literary 
hfe  of  Paris  during  the  Second  Empire. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  King  Jerome,  and 
she  might  have  been  an  Empress  had  she 
accepted  the  marriage  which  her  cousin, 
Louis  Napoleon,  offered  at  a  time  when 
he  was  still  an  exile  and  adventurer.  In- 
stead she  married  a  Russian,  from  whom 
she  soon  separated.  When  Louis  Na- 
poleon came  into  power,  first  as  President 


MA  RM  A  DUKE  PICKTHALL. 


Mr,  Dawson's  novels  of  life  in  Morocco 
were  the  result  of  j'ears  spent  in  that 
strange  land;  of  a  knowledge  of  every 
detail  of  creed  and  character.  In  much 
the  same  way  Mr.  Pickthall  knows  Syria. 
He  has  made  many  long  journeys 
through  the  country  with  only  the  na- 
tives as  his  friends,  and  used  to  live  and 
eat  in  the  Damascus  taverns  where  so 
large  a  part  of  his  story  takes  place.  His 
family  designed  him  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  but  his  total  inability  to  grasp 
any  knowledge  of  mathematics  led  to  re- 
peated failures.  Finally  he  decided  to  go 
to  Syria  and  get  into  the  service  by  the 
back  door.  For  three  years  he  lived  in 
and  about  Damascus;  then  once  more 
struggled  to  place  himself  in  the  diplo- 
matic profession,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult as  before.  Despite  his  shortcomings 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  he  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  genius  for  lan- 
guages. He  says  that  he  would  pit  him- 
self against  a  Russian  to  learn  any  mod- 
ern tongue  within  two  months  without 
his  nationality  being  detected.  In  the 
case  of  Italian,  for  instance,  Neapolitans 
always  supposed  him  to  be  a  Tuscan  and 
Tuscans  thought  him  a  Venetian.  But 
no  Italian  ever  imagined  that  he  had  been 
born  outside  the  peninsular.  In  Syria  he 
applied  himself  to  Arabic,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  able  to  read  the  language,  write 
it  creditably  and  speak  fluently  with  the 
natives. 


EDBSON   SB   Lieutenant    KaOMm. 
(See  Drama  or  the  M<with.^QQ|^ 
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and  then  as  Emperor,  she  presided  over 
the  Palace  until  his  marriage  to  Eugenie 
de  Montijo.  Then  Napoleon,  to  show  his 
gratitude,  placed  at  her  disposal  the  Petit 
Trianon  at  Versailles.  But  Versailles 
was  so  far  from  Paris,  and  Mathilde  had 
little  liking  for  emulating  Marie  An- 
toinette and  playing  the  shepherdess. 
She  preferred  the  society  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters.  So  she  passed  her  winters 
in  a  house  on  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
her  summers  in  a  villa  on  the  lake  at 
Enghien  which  had  belonged  to  Marshall 
Catinat.  For  the  seventeen  years  during 
which  the  Second  Empire  lasted  every 
one  in  Paris  distinguished  in  politics,  and 
music,  and  literature,  and  art  came  to 
her  salons.  She  herself  had  great  talent 
and  was  often  compared  to  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  the  skittish  spouse  of  Henri 
Quatre  and  author  of  The  Hep- 
lamer  on.  Theophile  Gauticr,  Taine, 
Renan  were  her  intimate  comrades.  The 
Goncourts  have  recorded  many  of  the 
sayings  at  her  tahle  in  their  Journal.  To 
the  lives  of  none  of  these  was  her  life 
so  closely   linked  as  it  was  to  that  of 


Sainte-Beuve.  But  after  years  the  quar- 
rel came,  a  question  of  politics,  and  they 
were  estranged  to  the  end  of  the  great 
critic's  life.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  story 
that  between  two  leaves  of  a  book  belong- 
ing to  the  Princess,  Sainte-Beuve  found 
a  cruel  cartoon  of  himself  with  the  words 
"Vieux  Singe"  underneath  in  the  Prin- 
cesse's  handwriting.  It  was  a  fearful 
blow  to  his  vanity,  and  he  never  quite 
forgave  it  or  forgot  it.  He  is  said  to 
have  uttered  the  words  "Vieux  Singe"  on 
his  death  bed. 

■t 

"There  has  come  a  new  turn  in  the 

world  drama,"  says  President  Wilson  of 

Princeton.      "We    have 
President  taken  the  centre  of  the 

Wilson  on  stage.     .     .     .     We  see 

Americanism        the  faces  of  the  nations 

half  sneering,  half  fear- 
...  The  world  has  grown 
intensely  conscious  of  America."  This 
lo  new  turn.  There  has  never 
been  a  moment  when  a  world  was  not 
watching  us,  when  a  continent'  or  two 
was  not  amazed  by  us  or  a  hemisphere 
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provoked,  when  an  orator  was  not  say-  centre    of  the  stage.     Nor  is  it  a  mere 

ing  just  what  Europe  thought  of  us,  how  matter  of  nations.    It  is  a  planetary  af- 

Asia  wondered  and  Africa  winked ;  and  fair,  with  gossip  going  on  in  the  Zodiac 

that  man  is  no  true  patriot  who  implies  and  a  rumpus  in  the  Milky  Way,  Mars 

that  even  for  an  instant  we  were  not  the  sneering,  and  Saturn  thunderstruck  and 


PRINCESSE  MATHILDE  BONAPARTE. 
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an  uneasy  smile  on  the  face  of  the  firnia-  least  to  wave  his  pocket  handkerchief, 

ment  that  ill  conceals  its  fear.    Wc  hate  When  a  man  is  out  for  a  whirl  with  his 

a  cautious  patriot  who  talks  like  a  plum  feelings,  the  main  point  is  that  he  should 

when  he  feels  like  a  pumpkin.     It  is  a  whirl.    Where  is  the  good  old  unqualified 

generous  emotion,  and  why  not  let  it  go?  oratory?     We  miss  it  from  the  literary 

In  this  mood  a  world  is  not  enough  for  point  of  view.    They  were  good  in  their 

us ;  Vie  bump  our  heads  against  the  sky.  way — those  old  fife-and-drum  sentences 

The  purpose  of  a  patriotic  outburst  is  — and  they  produced  the  intended  effect, 

not  to  convince,  but  to  intoxicate,  and  The  heart  said  hooray  in  the  hush  of  the 

words  fail  unless  they  move  a  reader  at  intellect,  and  why  not?     Nowadays  the 
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orator  tries  to  be  both  logical  and  lyrical, 
"on  double  business  bound  and  both 
neglects," 

•t 

But  apart  from  this  inadequacy  of  or- 
chestration President  Wilson's  address 
on  Americanism  sums  up  very  cleverly 
and  effectively  what  a  great  many  people 


are  thinking.  The  following  passage 
shows,  him  more  at  ease,  and  we  think 
more  interesting  than  in  many  of  his  re- 
cent essays : 

'Because  of  our  Americanism  we  had  no 
patience  with  the  a nti- imperialist  weepings  and 
wailings  that  came  out  of  Boston,  not  because 
we  didn't  think  them   entitled  to  their  &ir 
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opinion,  but  because  we  knew  that  the  crying 
time  was  over  and  that  the  time  had  come  for 
men  to  look  out  of  dry  eyes  and  see  the 
world  as  it  is.  There  is  no  use  crying  over 
Spilt  milk;  that  isn't  the  American  spirit.  The 
only  reformer  who  is  worth  his  salt  is  the  one 
who  will  do  the  thing  he  can  do  and  not  mope 
over  things  he  can't  accomplish.  A  peculiar 
Americanism  is  our  impatience  with  more 
than  two  opinions.  We  are  (00  fond  of  la- 
belling men  into  one  or  the  other  party.  It 
makes  a  man  uneasy  not  to  be  able  to  label  his 


MR.    HENRY    HARI^ND.    whose   nov«l   ' 
Friend  Proapero"  la  reviewed  elsewhere  In 

neighbours.  So  we  allot  certain  principles  to 
each  party.  Time  was  when  there  was  a 
definite  body  of  opinions  which  was  called 
Democratic  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
Republican  Parly,  but  it  has  become  so  that 
each  party  represents  now  a  series  of  nega- 
tions rather  than  opinions." 


At  the  very  moment  that  a  western 
professor  of  literature  was   demanding 
that    a    graven    tablet 
A  Suggestion       should    mark    the    spot 
fromHr.  where  Mr.  Hamlin  Gar- 

Chesterton  land    conceived    or    laid 

the  scene  of  (we  forget 
which)  the  greatest  story  of  the  age  (the 
title  of  which  for  the  moment  escapes 
us),  news  came  of  the  English  agitation 
for  literary  knighthood.     It  was  "really 
a  crying  scandal,"  exclaimed 
an     English     correspondent, 
that  there  should  be  so  few 
official  honours  bestowed  on 
authors.   The  complaint,  they 
say,  is  periodically  renewed  on 
the  chance  that  the  king  will 
finally  hearken.     But  neither 
tablet    nor    knighthood    can 
equal  the  device  suggested  by 
a  passage  in  Mr.  Chesterton's 
amusing  essay  on  the  German 
Emperor  in  Varied  Types: 

The  very  essence  of  the  really 
imaginative  man  is  that  he  realises 
the  various  types  or  capacities  in 
which  he  can  appear.  Every  one 
of  us,  does  in  reality  fulfill  almost 
as  many  offices  as  Pooh-Bah.  Al- 
most every  one  of  us  is  a  rate- 
payer, an  immortal  soul,  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  baptised  person,  a 
mammal,  a  minor  poet,  a  jury- 
man, a  married  man,  a  bicyclist, 
a  purchaser  of  newspapers,  and  a 
critic  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin.  We 
ought  to  have  uniforms  for  all 
these  things.  How  beautiful  it 
would  be  if  we  appeared  to-mor- 
row in  the  uniform  of  a  rate- 
payer, in  brown  and  green,  with 
buttons  made  in  the  shape  of 
coins,  and  a  blue  income-lax 
paper  tastefully  arranged  as  a 
favour;  or,  again,  if  we  appeared 
dressed  as  immortal  souls,  in  a 
blue  uniform  with  stars.  It  would 
be  very  exciting  to  dress  up  as 
Englishmen  or  lo  go  to  a  fancy 
dress  ball  as  Christians. 
Some  (rf  the  costumes  I  have 
hiB  suggested    might    appear    a    little 

more  difficult  to  carry  out.  The 
dress  of  a  person  who  purchases 
newspapers  (though  it  mostly  consists  of  col- 
oured evening  editions  arranged  in  a  stiff 
skirt,  like  that  of  a  ."ialtatrice,  round  the  waist 
of  the  wearer)  has  many  mysterious  points. 
The  attire  of  a  person  prepared  to  criticise  the 
Poet  Laureate  is  something  so  awful  and  strik- 
ing that  I  dare  not  even  begin  to  describe  it 
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the  one  fact  which  I  am  willing  to  reveal  and 
to  state  seriously  and  responsibly  is  that  it 
buttons  up  behind. 

This  scheme  is  too  costly  and  elab- 
orate, but  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable 
that  an  author  should  dress  the  part,  gold 
and  white  for  the  six  best  sellers,  and  the 
like.  Still  less  is  there  any  reason  why 
readers  should  not  wear  a  livery,  if  only 
some  slight  token,  a  feather,  a  string  of 
beads.  He  goes  out  after  reading  Howells 
with  a  poppy  in  his  hat  and  has  a  pleas- 
ant talk  with  a  stranger  whom  he  knows 
for  a  reader  of  Miss  Wilkins  by  his  tiny 
doughnut  badge.  The  Crawford  ruby 
bangle,  the  Garland  prairie-dog  cap,  the 
slashed  red  sleeve  of  VVeyman,  the  ter- 
rible James  hair-net,  these  things  not 
only  show  homage  of  a  sincere  and  per- 
sonal sort,  but  they  draw,  repel,  group, 
classify,  invite  or  discourage  advances 
like  a  glimpse  at  the  mind  itself.  A  livery 
for  readers  is  a  thing  that  seems  worth 
while,  but  the  tributes  of  kings  and 
marble-cutters  are  painfully  irrelevant  to 
spiritual  facts. 

Whenever    Americans    desire    to    see 
themselves  and  their  institutions  as  a  cer- 
tain type  of  highly  edu- 
Profeuor  cated  German  sees  them, 

H.E.voD  Hoist  such  Americans  should 
resort  to  the  eight  large 
volumes  on  the  constitutional  and  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States,  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Hermann  Eduard  von 
Hoist,  who  died  about  a  month  ago.  Here 
was  a  German  of  the  highly  intellectual 
type,  who  had  given  the  nights  and  days 
of  a  laborious  life  to  the  patient  study  of 
American  institutions.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  of  our  countrymen  ever  knew 
so  many  small  details  about  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  or  had  ever  linked  to- 
gether in  so  close  a  chain  of  reasoning  so 
vast  an  array  of  inferences  and  deduc- 
tions based  upon  minute  research.  Von 
Hoist,  indeed,  was  a  profoundly  learned 
man,  and  the  book  by  which  he  is  best 
known  will  always  remain  a  monument 
ot  intense  research  and  ingenious  reason- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  and  in  spite  of 
all  its  merits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  disap- 
pointing books  that  ever  have  been  writ- 
ten. Instead  of  giving  a  true  conspectus 
of  our  national  evolution,  its  author  went 
about  his  tasJf  very  much  as  a  German 
student  goes  about  the  writing  of  a  doc- 


toral dissertation.  He  lays  down  some 
kind  of  a  thesis,  and  then  he  ransacks 
heaven  and  earth  for  the  material  that 
will,  when  ingeniously  manipulated, 
prove  his  thesis  true.  So  it  was  with 
von  Hoist.  He  seems  to  have  decided 
that  slavery  was  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
development  of  American  constitutional 
doctrine;  that  it  held  the  clue  to  every 
labyrinth  and  maze  of  American  public 
life;  and  that  its  existence  was  alone  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  from  1783  almost  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  Slavery  was  an  obsession  with 
von  Hoist.  He  could  never  get  away  from 
it.  He  saw  it  lurking  in  every  corner 
and  he  saw  nothing  else.  All  the  cross- 
currents, all  the  modifying  streams  of  in- 
terest, all  the  spontaneous  national  im- 
pulses of  our  people,  were  either  in  some 
way  associated  by  him  with  slavery  or 
else  they  simply  did  not  exist  at  all.  He 
could  see  in  the  war  with  Mexico  noth- 
ing but  a  slaveowner's  war.  He  could 
not  detect  in  it  the  immense  significance 
of  the  spirit  of  expansion  which  even  then 
was  dominant  throughout  the  West  and 
which  made  the  war  as  much  a  Western 
as  a  Southern  one.  In  short,  his  intel- 
lectual attitude  was  that  of  the  narrow- 
minded,  fanatical,  New  England  Aboli- 
tionists who  in  their  ant i- slavery  zeal  de- 
nounced the  Constitution  as  "a  league 
with  hell." 

K 
In  all  this,  von  Hoist  was  intensely 
German,  a  Herr  Professor  of  the  strait- 
est  type.  His  book  ought  to  have  been 
called  The  History  of  the  United  Stales 
in  Its  Relation  to  Slavery,  and  then  per- 
haps it  would  be  generally  recognised  for 
what  it  really  is, — a  doctor's  dissertation 
multiplied  to  the  dimensions  of  an  en- 
cyclopasdia.  For  the  rest,  von  Hoist 
writes  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  a  pessi- 
mist in  all  that  concerns  American  life.  He 
obviously  despises  both  our  institutions 
and  our  theories  of  government,  and  his 
attitude  toward  these  is  not  unlike  the  at- 
titude of  Gibbon  toward  the  Christian 
Church.  As  a  stylist,  he  has  all  the  faults 
of  the  German  manner, — the  involved 
sentences,  the  monotonous  movement, 
and  sometimes  a  tawdry  grotesqueness 
of  rhetorical  display.  He  is  always  try- 
ing to  be  emphatic ;  with  the  result  that 
he  reminds  you  of  a  sullen  convict  dog- 
gedly breaking  stones  in  a  prison  quarry. 
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cJg=Tmoc  lo  be  ca2ed  to  a 


is  Ac  Vzrreniri  r.:  Oirag;'.  *3C  in  tfaa 
f«ace  be  ivcaccd  ^jfHirr^Ks  xdc  «naried 
at  OCT  zaahnxca  ^rxil  !:2f  t^^'rh  brace 
dowi:  <:aic  be  retrrseri  lo  Enrope.  It 
ttxtnutpaj  dan  ic  zrnxh  gtncaae  iam- 
joC  ani  *o  i='xii  hflrriernal  povvT 
ffaooid  hare  prolsceii  nctfamg  isoce  S3D»- 
iacborr  dtzs  die  bocikt  wind]  be  has  left 
frffwwt  httn  Ptfbajx  in  the  loof  mn.  Ins 
liie  of  Jclm  C  Calfaooii  viH  be  mote  read 
and  more  referred  to  tfaan  bit  pooderoat 

of  Amoican  polhical  bistor>'. 


Socnc    'f'  **'** '  tfan  x^j    |ias    bcm    y- 
prcMed    widi    Praadent    Harper's    six 
reqmntes  of  a  good  pn>- 
fixiiB«lcBBla£c«or.      TIkt    are    as 
loraGded  foOovs: 

VnUmot  Fuu—Uc  AovU  W  mai- 

rkd. 

SeeooA—Ut  tbooJd  be  a  cfaoticfc  monber. 

Third — He  ihcwld  mis  wiA  tbe  itaJfi** 
ooUidc  the  daurootm. 

Fonnb—He  thoald  han  a  doctor'*  d^rcc 

rrfib— He  fhonU  be  vUliac  to  «orfc  hud 
deren  mcodu  m  the  rear. 

Sixtb-^Hc  ibonld  be  in  tywfatby  with  tbe 
poblk  and  take  an  acttrc  part  in  public  aSain. 

Some  one  complaiaed  that  these  would 
have  excluded  Kant  because  be  was  a 
bacfoelor,  Huxle>-  because  he  was  not  a 
dmrdi  member,  Mommsen  because  be 
was  too  busy  to  attend  a  foot-ball  game 
and  Pascal  because  be  had  no  doctor's  de- 

free.    To  others  they  seemed  inadequate, 
hould  be  be  a  blond?  they  asked.     If 
married,    who   should   the   woman   be? 


"Vkias  son  <n  a  and  docs  be  need,  if 
aDT?  Aad  £c  icnb.  To  ottr  war  d 
Thnriring  tbae  ipjiJiJies  are  as  good  as 

axtr  ctbc  bx  j^a  cocjd  <b^  •jS  im- 
pmmpm  To  tbe  rule  a  nm:iagc  we 
TTnpnKiTciT  agree.  Tbe  wife  axncs  ucki, 
.to  ifae  duULvaie.  a  ibaugtiiig]  ^adr  viA^ 
hanSr  any  xppedtc  During  die  firai 
nar  of  In  fc^Jowdnp  vc  desire  ibai  a 
babe  sfaafl  be  bom,  three  babes  in  his  as-  ■ 
satan  proliessccsfaq>.  six  in  bis  nS  pn>- 
ff.MorriiijiL     Babes  arc  tbe  rrros  of  in- 

youth.  Abore  fa^  svidy  mna  be  tbe 
nnnery  to  ihimq>  the  gcod  work  along. 
Xo  dawdHi^  or  roving  dien.  no  borse 
races,  balls  or  vacfai  croises.  Hold  bim 
in.  we  say.  keep  him  down.  nUd  tbii^ 
may  be  done  by  a  ladielor  ou  that  twen- 
^■^re  bundled  a  year.  Quitaful  will 
be  coaserratiTe  and  mppt^  xbe  admtnis- 
tratioo  and  peg  away  for  deven  months 
of  tbe  year  and  on  tbe  twelfth  read  a 
paper  at  Pbiladelpliia  when  the  pfailo- 
logians  meet ;  and  if  he  goes  out  it  will 
be  to  drartb,  and  if  be  mixes  it  will  be 
with  students  in  tbeir  merry  games, 
teaching  than  even  as  he  gamhcds.  The 
6rst  fire  of  these  requisites  may  shut  out 
a  Kant  or  a  Hux]e>%  but  they  let  in  tbe 
academic  man,  and  though  be  may  sym- 
pathise with  the  public  the  public  may 
scuttle  from  him.  That  is  tbe  trouble 
with  our  careless  rcdpe  on  seamd 
thoughts.  It  might  make  a  human  be-  i 
ing ;  it  also  might  make  a  hen.  Xo  man. 
bowerer  be  despises  ap  educator,  sboold 
toss  bim  together  so  lightly  out  of  these 
odds  and  ends.  Dr.  Harper  might  at 
least  bare  tried  to  be  serious.  Then  we, 
too,  should  have  reflected  profoundly  and 
mapped  out  a  professor  properly,  first  ex- 
plaining how  to  make  a  man. 
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Von  Hoist  was  one  of  the  first  German 
scholars  of  distinction  to  be  called  to  a 
chair  in  an  American  university.  In 
1892,  he  was  made  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  this 
place  he  sweated  pessimism  and  snarled 
at  our  institutions  until  his  health  broke 
down  and  he  returned  to  Europe.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  much  genuine  learn- 
ing and  so  much  intellectual  power 
should  have  produced  nothing  more  satis- 
factory than  the  books  which  he  has  left 
behind  him.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run,  his 
life  of  John  C.  Calhoun  will  be  more  read 
and  more  referred  to  than  his  ponderous 
but  largely  futile  and  unbalanced  analysis 
of  American  political  history. 


Some    dissatisfaction    has    been    ex- 
pressed   with    President    Harper's    six 
requisites  of  a  good  pro- 
Six  Simple  RuIm  fessor.       They    are     as 
for  ■  Good  follows : 

Professor  First— He  should  be  mar- 

Second — He  should  be  a.  church  member. 

Third— He  should  mix  with  the  students 
outside  the  classrooms. 

Fourth — He  should  have  a  doctor's  degree. 

Fifth— He  should  be  willing  to  woric  hard 
eleven  months  in  the  year. 

Sixth — He  should  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
public  and  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 

Some  one  complained  that  these  would 
have  excluded  Kant  because  he  was  a 
bachelor,  Huxley  because  he  was  not  a 
church  member,  Mommsen  because  he 
was  too  busy  to  attend  a  foot-ball  game 
and  Pascal  because  he  had  no  doctor's  de- 
gree. To  others  they  seemed  inadequate. 
Should  he  be  a  blond?  they  asked.  If 
married,    who   should   the   woman   be? 


What  sort  of  a  mind  does  he  need,  if 
any?  And  so  forth.  To  our  way  of 
thinking  these  requisites  are  as  good  as 
any  other  six  you  could  dash  off  im- 
promptu. To  the  rule  of  marriage  we 
impulsively  agree.  The  wife  comes  next, 
pto  the  doctorate,  a  thoughtful  lady  with! 
hardly  any  appetite.  During  the  first  I 
year  of  his  fellowship  we  desire  that  a 
babe  shall  be  born,  three  babes  in  his  as-  ■ 
sistant  professorship,  six  in  his  full  pro- 
fessorship. Babes  are  the  rivets  of  in- 
dustry and  the  curb  of  his  dissolute 
youth.  Above  his  study  must  be  the 
nursery  to  thump  the  good  work  along. 
No  dawdling  or  roving  then,  no  horse 
races,  balls  or  yacht  cruises.  Hold  him 
in,  we  say,  keep  him  down.  Wild  things 
may  be  done  by  a  bachelor  on  that  twen- 
ty-five hundred  a  year.  Quiverful  will 
be  conservative  and  support  the  adminis- 
tration and  peg  away  for  eleven  months 
of  the  year  and  on  the  twelfth  read  a 
paper  at  Philadelphia  when  the  philo- 
iogians  meet;  and  if  he  goes  out  it  will 
be  to  church,  and  if  he  mixes  it  will  be 
with  students  in  their  merry  games, 
teaching  them  even  as  he  gambols.  The 
first  five  of  these  requisites  may  shut  out 
a  Kant  or  a  Huxley,  but  they  let  in  the 
academic  man,  and  though  he  may  sym- 
pathise with  the  public,  the  public  may 
scuttle  from  him.  That  is  the  trouble  I 
with  our  careless  recipe  on  second  1 
thoughts.  It  might  make  a  human  be-  i 
ing ;  it  also  might  make  a  hen.  No  man,  \ 
however  he  despises  ap  educator,  should 
toss  him  together  so  lightly  out  of  these 
odds  and  ends.  Dr.  Harper  might  at 
least  have  tried  to  be  serious.  Then  we, 
too,  should  have  reflected  profoundly  and 
mapped  out  a  professor  properly,  first  ex- 
plaining how  to  make  a  man. 
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OF  the  six  plays  we  saw  last 
month,  not  one  taken  as  a 
whole  is  a  fit  subject  for  artistic 
criticism,  and  three  of  them 
were  so  bad  that  they  moved  our  oldest 
dramatic  critic  to  his  most  splendid  and 
indiscriminate  invective,  a  part  of  which 
we  shall  quote  hereafter.  But  because  a 
play  fails  as  a  whole  to  attain  a  reason- 
able artistic  standard,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  are  no  bright  spots  in  it.  The 
Virginian,  for  instance,  cannot  be  taken 
seriously  as  a  play.  It  belongs  to  that 
class  of  romantic  drama  which  by  an 
easy  twist  can  be  turned  to  ridicule. 
Without  ever  having  met  a  cow-boy  we 
may  still  be  skeptical  of  Mr.  Wister's 
cow-boys  despite  his  opportunities  for 
observation.  We  have  never  met  a 
knight  in  chain  armour,  but  can  swear  he 
is  altogether  different  from  the  sort  that 
have  ngured  in  historical  novels.  It  is 
from  the  way  his  virtues  hang  on  him 
that  we  know  our  decorative  cow-boy 
hero  from  a  man.  Yet  it  is  essential  to 
thf  happiness  of  a  regular  play-goer  in 
this  country  that  he  should  have  what 
may  be  called  collapsible  culture.  He 
must  know  how  to  sink  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  that  childish  or  barbarous  state 
which  demands  that  a  hero  shall  always 
do  what  is  absol^itely  right  and  be  vin- 
dicated at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Wister's  novel  is  a 
young  girl's  dream  of  perfect  manliness. 
Profanity  and  poker-playing  add  the 
requisite  touch  of  charming  deviltry,  but 
cannot  hide  the  loyal,  tender,  noble  heart, 
any  more  than  the  rough  dress  conceals 
the  outlines  of  his  perfect  form.  A  true, 
romantically  shaded  parj^on,  a  Bayard 
of  cow-boys,  a  cluster  of  qualities  taste- 
fully arranged,  he  does  precisely  what 
we  should  wish  to  see  him  do.  It  is  a 
hard-hearted  reader  who  does  not  like 
him,  and  a  soft-headed  one  who  on  sec- 
ond thought  does  not  gibe  at  himself  for 
doing  so.  Such  a  character  is  not  created ; 
he  is  founded  on  a  transitory  want.  He 
can  be  transferred  readily  to  the  stage 
without  our  missing  anything.  But  to 
give  him  the  reality  that  he  gained  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Dustin  Famum  there 


must  be  an  unusual  combination  of  skill 
and  good  fortune.  Mr.  Farnum  has 
done  for  the  Virginian  what  Mr.  Gillette 
did  for  Sherlock  Holmes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  two  in  looks.  And 
besides  replacing  any  picture  we  may 
have  formed  of  Mr,  Wister's  prodigy,  he 
reduced  him  to  possible  human  size  with- 
out defeating  the  poetic  intent.  There 
is  in  the  book  a  certain  fine  out-door 
validity,  a  zest  of  natural  objects  quite 
unlike  that  literary  patronage  of  the 
woods  and  clouds  which  we  find  in  pro- 
fessional nature-lovers.  It  is  the  one 
permanent  illusion  of  the  book,  and  Mr. 
Farnum  has  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in 
a  play  which,  if  presented  in  the  usual 
way,  would  have  been  ordinary  cow-boy 
melodrama. 

The  Secret  of  PolichinelU  is  the  story 
of  an  elderly  couple  whose  son's  clan- 
destine union  with  a  milliner  is  suddenly 
brought  to  light.  The  son,  who  is  not 
of  age,  wishes  to  marry  the  woman  and 
legitimate  his  child,  but  his  father,  though 
secretly  willing,  refuses  his  consent  from 
a  WKMig  impression  of  his  wife's  char- 
acter. There  has  grown  up  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  old  man  and  his 
wife,  and  each  thinks  the  other  is  ob- 
durate in  such  matters.  So  each  visits 
the  son's  rooms  on  the  sly,  and  they 
gratify  their  grandfatherly  and  grand- 
motherly instincts  with  an  air  of  guilt. 
Then  the  inevitable  explanation  and  re- 
joicing. To  fit  it  for  an  American  audi- 
ence the  adapters  invented  an  English 
marriage,  illegal  in  France,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  innocence  of  the  milliner,  in 
order  that  we  might  sympathise  with  her 
without  sin.  This  was  probably  super- 
fluous, but  you  never  can  tell.  It  may 
have  spared  us  the  rebukes  of  those  sex- 
ually haunted  minds  which  make  the 
merits  of  a  play  depend  on  just  such 
points  as  this.  With  so  slight  a  plot  and 
situations  so  exclusively  French,  the  play 
would  have  had  little  interest  but  for  Mr. 
Thomspon's  delightful  rendering  of  the 
leading  character  and  a  humourous 
sketch  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son made  the  play  as  last  year  he  made 
The  Bishop's  Move. 
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For  no  discernible  reason  Ranson's 
Folly  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
was  generally  approved  by  the  same  writ- 
ers who  last  year  condemned  his  Taming 
of  Helen,  which  was  neither  better  nor 
worse.  By  any  rule  of  common  sense  or 
good  manners  that  hero  of  his  ought  not 
to  be  attractive,  but  he  is.  Always  the 
same,  running  straight  through  a  dozen 
stories  and  three  plays,  with  his  little 
man-of-the-world  pretensions  and  tailor- 
made  ideals,  most  of  a  snob  when  his  au- 
thor wishes  to  prove  him  the  contrary, 
he  still  enrages  and  entertains.  It  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Davis  that  his  is  the 
novel  of  long-stemmed  roses,  but  that  is 
not  the  whole  story.  In  the  middle  of 
them  there  is  an  onion.  But  Mr.  Davis 
adores  his  men  and  he  is  one  of  our  very 
few  writers  whose  enthusiasm  gets  to  the 
point  of  his  pen.  He  is  always  pictur- 
esque and  he  has  a  sense  of  humour  on 
every  subject  except  good  society. 

Tliat  Man  and  I,  built  on  one  of  Mrs. 
Burnett's  stories,  is  one  of  those  treacle- 
plays,  still  common  enough  in  provincial 
theatres,  but  seldom  seen  in  the  leading 
metropolitan  playhouses.  From  the  in- 
finite tears  of  the  prologue  to  the  final 
flowers  on  a  mother's  grave  it  is  the 
staple  emotional  commodity  of  the  prim- 
itive man.  Any  one  who  has  observed 
his  fef low-citizens  knows  why  a  play  like 
that  exists.  Olympe,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  sheer  gratuitous  vulgarity,  a  needless 
blend  of  Third  Avenue  and  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  Another  mistake  was 
Mr.  Sothern's  play  The  Light  that  Lies 
in  Wonum's  Eyes  which,  however,  had 
the  merit  of  causing  some  astonishment 
as  an  instance  of  the  way  an  actor's  mind 
works.    It  was  a  delirium  of  disconnected 


points.  These  are  the  things  which 
brought  on  the  rage  of  Mr.  William  Win- 
ter, which  grew  as  he  wrote  till  it  took  in 
the  entire  modern  drama.  We  quote  it 
as  the  one  genuinely  theatric  happening 
in  an  unusually  uneventful  month : 

"There  are  more  than  forty  theatres  in  and 
about  New  York,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
them  in  which  anybody  is  doing  anything  that 
is  interesting  or  important.  They  are  open, 
as  woodyards  are  open,  and  scores  of  persons 
are  sawing  wood  in  them.  Veterans,  who 
might  have  played  before  Noah,  when  he 
landed  from  the  Ark,  wander  about  the  flats 
and  totter  and  mumble.  Persons  who  were 
'supers'  yesterday  are  'stars'  (o-day.  Three- 
cornered  girls,  proclaimed  as  'actresses,'  rasp 
the  welkin  with  voices  that  rival  the  screech 
of  the  peacock.  The  slimy  muck  of  Mr.  Ibsen 
and  the  lunacy  of  Mr.  Maeterlinck  are  made 
to  trickle  into  the  public  mind  and  turn  the 
public  stomach.  Degenerates  from  foreign 
lands,  provided  with  rancid  plays  about  liber- 
tines and  wantons,  fix  a  steadfast  gaze  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland  and  whisper  to  the  scenery 
in  the  third  groove,  and  are  vaunted  as  prodi- 
gies of  'genius'  and  'intensity.'  Historical 
demireps  of  England  and  France  are  theatri- 
cally celebrated  for  social  dekctation.  Women 
whom  scandalous  divorce  has  made  notorious 
diffuse  upon  the  theatre  the  effluvia  of  their 
foul  repute.  .  .  ,  The  plays  of  the  hour 
are  mostly  furnished  by  writers  who  manifest 
the  brain  of  the  rabbit  combined  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  wet  hen.  It  seems  only  necessary 
to  open  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  call  it  a  theatre, 
and  a  multitude  rushes  into  it.  to  sweat  and 
snigger.  There  has  not  been  a  time  in  fifty 
years  when  the  theatre  was  at  so  low  a  level 
as  it  has  reached  to-day — when  the  impulse 
is  vanity,  the  motive  is  greed,  the  method  Is 
sordid  engrossment,  the  aim  is  exclusively 
'business,'  and  the  result  is  a  barren  traffic  and 


F.  M.  Colby. 
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NOW  that  a  new  editor  has  been 
added  to  The  Bookman's 
staflf,  the  appellations  of 
"Senior  Editor"  and  "Junior 
Editor"  are  no  longer  strictly  accurate. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  the  Letter  Box 
we  shall  keep  the  names  unchanged  to 
avoid  confusion  in  the  minds  of  our  old- 
time  readers.  The  New  Editor  is  not  in 
this  game,  anyway ;  and  we  are  very  sure 
that  he  wouldn't  wish  to  be.  He  cares 
nothing  about  golf;  he  has  no  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Sherlock  Holmes;  and 
he  is  still  in  those  early  stages  of  edi- 
torial development  when  proof-sheets, 
damp  from  the  press,  afford  a  thrill  of 
genuine  delight.  The  Junior  Editor  and 
the  Senior  Editor  probably  get  much 
more  out  of  life  than  he  does;  but  the 
New  Editor  is  probably  more  useful  to 
the  world.  His  desk  has  been  placed  in 
a  little  angle  off  the  main  office,— an 
angle  which  is  technically  spoken  of 
around  the  place  as  "the  jog."  We  men- 
tion the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
already  have  a  picture  of  the  office  in 
their  mind's  eye,  and  who  must  now  en- 
large this  mental  picture  sufficiently  to 
take  in  the  Jog. 


We  still  hear  many  echoes  of  last  De- 
cember's beauty-contest.  In  fact,  we  have 
received  more  letters  on  that  subject  dur- 
ing the  past  four  weeks  than  reached  us 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
two  portraits.  We  must  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  acuteness  of  the 
Cincinnati  physician  who  wrote  to  say 
that  he  thought  both  likenesses  were 
drawn  from  a  single  model.  This  is  not 
the  case;  yet  we  have  discovered  some- 
thing which  we  did  not  know  before,  and 
that  is  that  both  faces  were  drawn  by 
the  same  artist,  a  fact  which  was  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  following  letter : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Dear  Sirs. — Kindly  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
puff  in  the  December  number.  I  am  especially 
grateful  that  both  heads  should  have  been 
drawn    by    me,    but    wonder    at    the    Junior 


Editor's  choice   if   he   saw    the    reproduction 
before  the  magazine  went  to  press. 
Thanking  you  both  again,  I  am, ' 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  Allan  Gilsekt. 

We  congratulate  the  Cincinnati  phy- 
sician on  the  subtlety  of  his  perceptions. 
None  of  the  othec  letters  need  be  printed 
here ;  but  they  make  it  evident  that  the 
contest  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
Bookman  office  and  is  still  being  carried 
on  among  our  readers.  A  remote  result 
of  it  is  the  inditing  of  a  letter  to  the 
Senior  Editor  by  an  indignant  lady  who 
has  read  some  of  his  remarks  published 
years  ago,  and  who  does  not  approve  of 
them.  Here  is  the  letter  with  its  original 
capitalisation : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  (especially 

the  Senior  Editor) : 

Gents.— Instead  of  looking  through  the  books 
of  the  day  and  picking  out  pictures  of  the  "best 
looking"  women  (which  best  looking  women 
ate  always  the  silliest  looking),  I  think  your 
Senior  Editor  ought  to  spend  his  time  writing 
profuse  apologies  to  Womankind  in  general  for 
the  harm  he  has  sought  to  do  them.  In  these 
good  days  when  The  Bookman  is  printing 
nothing  but  favourable  reviews  of  books  by 
Women,  and  unfavourable  reviews  of  books 
by  men  (poor  men),  when  the  greatest  scien- 
tific discovery  of  all  time  (radium)  has  been 
made  by  a  Woman  (a  discovery  which  proves 
that  all  the  men  who  monopolised  this  line  of 
work  previous  to  her  advent  were  very,  very, 
ver^  incompetent  and  did  not  know  their  busi- 
ness), when  the  greatest  portrait  painter  is  a 
Woman,  when  the  greatest  mathematicians  in 
all  our  colleges  are  Women,  when  the  great- 
est American  composers  are  Women,  when  the 
greatest  poet  is  a  Woman,  when  the  greatest 
essayist  is  a  Woman,  when  all  the  grea.t  novel- 
ists are  Women,  when  Women  take  all  the 
prizes  at  our  co- educational  colleges,  when  the 
editor  of  The  Bookman's  successful  rival  (the 
Crilic)  is  a  Woman,  when  all  the  World's  best 
work  is  being  done  by  Women,  he  must  feel 
pretty  well  ashamed  of  himself. 
Yours  exultingly. 

We  don't  want  to  argue  this  question 
all  over  again.  We  merely  ask  with  great 
humility  to  learn  the  names  of  these 
transcendent  Women — the  greatest  por- 
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trait  painter,  the  greatest  mathematidans 
"in  all  our  colleges,"  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can composers,  the  greatest  poet,  and  the 
greatest  essayist.  For  the  rest,  if  we 
have  in  reality  deserved  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,  we  can  only  say  that 
this  lady  has,  at  a  single  stroke,  avenged 
the  wrongs  of  all  her  sex  by  addressing 
us  as  "Gents." 

II. 

Two  questions  of  magazine  ethics  are 
brought  to  our  notice  by  two  correspon- 
dents.   The  first  one  writes  as  follows ; 

Editor  of  the  Lettei-Box  : 

Dear  Sir.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  an 
author  can  do  if  a  mi^azine  does  not  pay  for 
matter  taken  and  printed?  A  magazine  pub- 
lished a  poem  of  mine  last  August,  but  has 
neither  paid  nor  taken  any  notice  of  leiten 
reminding  them  of  the  facL  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  short  of  litigation?  I  can  have  "mj 
opinion,"   but    I    should   prefer    to    have  the 

We  do  not  see  that  our  correspondent 
can  secure  redress  without  resorting  to 
legal  measures;  but  she  would  confer  a 
favour  upon  thousands  of  her  fellow 
writers  if  she  would  give  publicity  to  the 
name  of  the  magazine  whose  editor  has 
treated  her  so  shabbily.  Everyone  would 
be  glad  to  learn  the  name  of  the  Very 
Meanest  Man  in  the  whole  editorial 
world. 

The  other  letter  is  too  long  to  print  in 
full,  and  so  we  venture  to  condense  it : 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  a  short  story  to  the 
• magazine,  which  accepted  it  and  pub- 
lished it  and  sent  me  a  satisfactory  cheque. 
The  editor,  however,  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent,  altered  the  story  very  materially  while 
retaining  my  name  at  the  end  of  it.  I  wrote 
him  and  remonstrated ;  whereupon  he  replied 
that  having  bought  the  story  and  paid  for  it, 
it  was  his  to  do  whatsoever  he  liked  with  it 
Now,  is  this  right?  In  my  opinion  he  spoiled 
the  stoTy,  and  had  I  been  consulted  I  should 
have  preferred  to  take  it  back  and  return  the 
money  rather  than  to  see  it  published  in  a 
mutilated  form  over  my  name.  What  do  you 
think  of  it? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
discussed  during  the  past  year  with  ref- 
erence to  paintings — the  right  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  alter  a  signed  work.  At  least 
two  rather  ^ebrated  cases  involving  this 


very  point  are  now  before  the  courts. 
For  our  part,  we  hold  that  an  editor  has 
no  right,  without  iirst  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  his  contributor,  to  make  any  save 
slight  verbal  alterations  in  a  manuscript 
unless  he  suppresses  the  writer's  name. 
In  our  opinion  the  editor  of  whom  our 
correspondent  has  complained  was  guilty 
of  an  act  which  can  rightfully  be  de- 
scribed only  as  caddish. 

m. 

A  reader  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
writes  to  ask  whether  there  have  been 
published  any  books  to  be  read  by  dev- 
otees of  tobacco.  In  reply  we  would  call 
his  attention  to  a  little  volume  of  verse 
written  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  L, 
Shoemaker  and  entitled  La  Verba  Santa 
(Boston,  189S),  and  to  Smokiana  (Lon- 
don, i8go). 

IV. 

In  January,  replying  to  a  reader  in 
Hamilton,  Canada,  we  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  issuing  The  Bookman  here- 
after with  trimmed  leaves.  Soon  after 
this,  the  mandate  went  forth  that  the 
leaves  should  be  trimmed.  Presently, 
however,  came  a  letter  from  an  eminent 
librarian  in  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  pro- 
testing against  trimmed  leaves  on  the 
ground  that  future  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine, when  sent  to  a  binder,  would  be 
trimmed  by  him  still  closer,  so  that  the 
later  volumes  of  the  set  when  bound 
would  not  match  the  earlier  portion  in 
height  unless  the  covers  were  made  in- 
ordinately large.  This  gentleman  added 
the  following  observation:  "Personally 
I  detest  trimmed  magazines ;  but  this  is  a 
question  of  taste." 

We  confess  that  this  letter  caused  us  a 
certain  amount  of  trepidation,  since  we 
have  a  sincere  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
librarians.  But  comfort  came  to  us  on 
January  28th,  in  the  shape  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Brooklyn ; 

Dear  Editor. — February  Bookman  received 
with  cut  leaves,    "For  this  relief  much  thanks  I" 
A  Librarian. 

We  feel  now  tliat  we  need  not  worry 
any  mors  about  this  matter ;  for  if 
trouble  comes,  the  librarians  will  fight  it 
out  am^'*  themselves. 
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A  gentleman  in  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
signs  himself  "A  Soul  with  Here  and 
There  a  Polka  Dot"  writes  to  asK  about 
the  protracted  absence  from  our  columns 
of  a  name  which  he  sees  fit  to  write  "Miss 
C ^n  W s."  He  remarks : 

Your  readers  have  played  gooseberry  so  long 
for  tbe  channing  literary  flirtation  which  has 
been  going  on,  that  you  really  ought  to  let 
them  down  easier.  Why  this  abruptness? 
Have  you  decided  to  conquer  the  habit,  or  is  it 
because  this  is  leap  year? 

We  really  don't  know  what  this  man 
means.  His  allusions  are  very  singular. 
So  we  say  nothing,  but  look  musingly 
out  of  the  window. 

VI. 

In  the  December  and  January  numbers 
of  this  magazine  we  published  a  story 
for  children  called  Hilda  and  the  Wishes. 
The  fact  that  we  did  so  has  called  forUi 
an  indignant  letter  from  a  lady  in  Hat- 
boro,  Pennsylvania, — a  place  hitherto  un- 
known to  us.  We  have  conceived  a  men- 
tal picture  of  this  lady.  Unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  she  has  black  eyes,  a 
spare  figure,  dresses  in  grey,  and  wears 
a  good  many  steel  beads.  However,  this 
is  irrelevant.    Here  is  what  she  says : 

"I  scarcely  know  whether  to  call  this  an 
indignant  protest  or  a  plea  tor  the  grown-up 
people.  At  all  eventa  it  is  a  query  as  to  why, 
in  The  Bookman  of  all  magazines,  we  should 
be  served  with  a  story  for  very  young  children. 
Now  very  young  children  are  very  well  in  their 
place.  They  have  thousands  of  periodicals  de- 
voted exclusively  to  them.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  I  claim  that  grown  people  have  some 
rights  which  even  editors  are  bound  to  re- 
spect." 

We  are  really  very  much  abashed  and 
have  little  to  say  in  our  own  defense. 
We  had  a  notion  that  at  Christmas  time. 


which  is  the  one  season  of  the  year  that 
seems  to  belong  especially  to  children. 
The  Bookman  might  venture  to  publish 
somethii^  for  them.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers must  have  young  children  to  whom  a 
child's  story  could  be  read ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  it  gave  us  an  absurd  feeling  of 
pleasure  to  think  that  here  and  there  some 
of  these  children  might  perhaps  come  to 
have  a  certain  friendly  interest  in  our 
pages.  You  see  we  are  fond  of  children 
and  we  didn't  dream  that  there  was  any 
harm  in  publishing  a  story  for  them. 
We  know  now  the  gravity  of  our  offense. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  that  unfortunate 
story,  the  pupils  of  a  kindergarten  were 
represented  as  playing  a  game  and  sing- 
ing the  following  lines : 

"The  rat  takes  the  cheese. 
The  rat  takes  the  cheese, 
Heigh-0,  the  Jerry-O, 
The  rat  takes  the  cheese  1" 

The  lady  in  Hatboro  quotes  these  lines 
and  pins  us  down  severely  as  follows : 

The  indignant  question  rises.  Is  this  litera- 
ture? If  so,  is  it  the  best  literature?  Perhaps 
it  is  life.  If  80,  it  is  not  the  walk  in  life 
through  which  at  least,  this  reader  of  The 
BooKUAN  cares  to  be  led. 

The  lady  does  not  leave  us  a  single 
loop-hole  of  escape.  We  sorrowfully  ad- 
mit that  this  rodentiferous  verse  is  not 
literature,  much  less  "the  best  literature." 
But  it  is  the  sort  of  rhyme  which  chil- 
dren actually  do  sing  in  kindergartens,  at 
least  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
probably  different  in  Hatboro,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  place  which,  unfortunately,  we 
have  never  visited.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  if  we  ever  publish  a  child's  story  de- 
scribing a  kindergarten  in  Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania,  we  shall  represent  the 
children  as  chanting  a  chorus  from  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  the  original 
Greek. 
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THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

By  Harold  MacDonald  Anderson. 


THAT  mysterious,  omniscient, 
ever  watchful  "high  authority," 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  an- 
nouncement of  important  mat- 
ters that  concern  the  family  of  nations, 
has  just  put  forth  the  information  that 
there  is  to  be  war.  Civilisation  has  at 
length  wearied  of  the  brutalities  of  one 
of  her  decadent  children ;  progress  de- 
mands the  wiping  out  of  a  brace  of  ob- 
structive States ;  the  new  ambitions  of  a 
recently  awakened  people  have  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  the  age-worn  pro- 
gramme of  a  neighbour ;  and  there  is  to 
be  war.  In  a  hundred  newspaper  of- 
fices a  hundred  managing  editors  pull 
down  a  thousand  maps,  and  from 
the  hundred  offices  the  war  corre- 
spondents depart,  accredited  to  the  pow- 
ers, and  commissioned  to  follow  the 
armies  and  the  fleets  until  the  end  is 
reached.  The  public  does  not  know 
whether  there  is  to  be  war;  but  at  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  coming  struggle 
the  war  correspondents  are  off  to  take 
the  field  to  be  on  hand  when  the  first 
skirmish  begins.  Some  of  them  are  men 
whose  names  are  known  wherever  news- 
papers are  read :  others  are  new  to  the 
trade;  but  all  are  under  way,  by  rail  or 
ship,  for  the  spot  where  there  is  the  great- 
est probability  that  the  first  encounter 
will  take  place. 

England  had  her  correspondents  in  the 
Transvaal  six  months  before  the  first 
fight.  Key  West  was  filled  with  corre- 
spondents before  it  had  been  announced 
that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  from  the 
outside :  and  when  the  first  hint  came  that 
Russia  and  Japan  might  meet  in  armed 
conflict,  correspondents  began  rushing  to 
the  East  that  they  might  be  present  when 
the  first  gun  was  fired. 

HIS  EQUIPMENT. 

For  each  of  these  correspondents  the 
most  elaborate  arrangements  have  been 


made  by  their  home  offices.  All  that  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  men  in  the  field 
from  troubling  details  is  accomplished 
through  the  managing  editors.  These 
contract  with  those  cable  companies 
and  telegraph  companies  that  are  willing 
to  allow  it  for  the  messages  to  be  sent 
"collect"  from  the  front.  Maps  showing 
the  location  of  all  the  cable  stations,  and 
of  all  the  land  wires  that  can  be  found  in 
the  area  where  the  war  is  expected  are 
prepared  and  printed.  The  office  opens 
accounts  with  as  many  banking  houses  in 
the  disturbed  district  as  can  be  reached, 
for  the  cashing  of  drafts  and  the  honour- 
ing of  requisitions  from  the  correspon- 
dents. Each  regular  correspondent  of 
the  newspaper  within  the  zone  covered 
by  the  prospective  military  operations  is 
warned  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
aid  the  war  correspondent  in  every  way 
that  may  be  suggested.  The  whole  far- 
reaching  machinery  of  the  modern  news- 
paper is  set  in  motion  to  help  him  on  his 
way. 

The  correspondent  himself  selects  the 
outfit  that  he  will  need  with  an  eye  to 
utility  rather  than  to  beauty.  Garments 
appropriate  to  the  climate  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  to  serve,  his  field  glasses, 
maybe  a  revolver,  will  be  in  his  kit.  Sad- 
dle bags  and  coats  with  deep,  big  pockets, 
kit  bags  capable  of  holding  an  unlimited 
supply  of  junk  of  one  kind  and  another ; 
writing  materials :  all  of  the  lightest  and 
toughest  fabric  he  lays  in  in  quantities, 
for  once  he  has  taken  the  field  there  is  no 
telling  when  he  will  be  able  to  replenish 
the  stock.  If  the  governments  that  are 
to  ^o  to  war  issue  passes  to  correspon- 
dents,— and  the  correspondent  is  a  recog- 
nised institution  in  all  armies  to-day — 
one  of  these  is  secured,  authorising  the 
man  to  accompany  the  army  that  he  has 
selected  to  follow.  His  arrangements  are 
soon  made  and  he  is  ready  to  start — ready 
always  to  take  the  first  conveyance  that 
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will  carry  him  in  the  direction  of  his  ob- 
jective point.  In  January  of  this  year 
an  English  correspondent  landed  in  New 
York  just  in  time  to  catch  an  overland 
express  for  San  Francisco.  As  he  crossed 
the  continent  a  careful  study  of  time 
tables  showed  him  that  he  would  arrive 
at  the  Golden  Gate  just  in  time  to  see  a 
Japan-bound  ship  churn  out  of  the  har- 
bour. To  miss  it  meant  a  delay  of  weeks 
— it  might  mean  that  the  war  would  be 
begun  before  he  arrived  upon  the  scene. 
So  he  telegraphed  East  and  West,  an<l 
by  pulling  alt  the  wires  that  he  and  his 


Many  of  the  men  who  are  sent  to  the 
front  have  spent  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  studying  war  on  the  field.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  British  correspon- 
dents. England  and  America  produce 
the  men  who  write  most  of  the  world's 
news,  an<I  in  the  <lei>artnient  of  war  Eng- 
land has  had  a  good  start  of  America. 
Rut  the  Sjwnish  campaigns  of  1898  and 
the  Philippine  fighting  in  the  following 
years  called  for  the  services  of  Americans 
trained  in  such  duties,  and  they  were 
ileveloped  promptly  from  the  staffs  of 
the  newspapers.     They  may  be  lacking 


rlRht  iB  the  lalu  ' 
Anoclalcd  Ptphb 
been  printed. 

paper  could  reach  that  ship  was  in- 
duced to  lie  in  the  stream  until  the  corre- 
spondent was  aboard— a  thing  that  ships 
"lay  do  now  and  then  for  kings  and  eni- 
P^rors,  but  that  is  bevond  the  power  of 
ordinary  mortals  to  command.  But  the 
War  correspondent  does  not  hesitate  to 
'^"'e  impossible,  and  he  succeeds  in 
cconip/ishing  it  often  enough  to  repay 
""» tor  ttie  failures  that  he  makes. 


■  1  Fortilddpn)  Clly  of 
man  HliuiclluB  on  ttio 
H  Martin  Er.iii  al  the 


in  technical  military  education,  but  they 
do  not  lack  ability  to  see  straight,  write 
accurately,  and  get  their  matter  on  the 
wire — ihe  Ihree  things  necessary  in  a  suc- 
cessful corrcspnudenl. 

A  correspondent  is  ahvavs  liberally 
supplied  with  money.  A  penniless  cor- 
respondent woidd  be  us<'less  to  his  paper, 
for,  no  matter  how  complete  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  home  office  for  the 
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payment  of  expenses  arv.  there  are  al- 
ways times  when  a  man  at  the  front  must 
spend  hard  cash  and  spend  it  freely.    As 
much  gold  as  he  can  carry  without  over- 
burdening himself,  and  without  attract- 
ing attention,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
correspondent's  outfit.     Paper  notes  lose 
their  value  when  war  turns  things  np- 
side  down,  but  gold  is  gold  and  good 
wherever  man  meets  man.     Sometimes 
food  is  high  in  price;  a  correspondent 
once  paid  $20  gold  for  a  meal  of  bacon 
and  canned  to- 
matoes,     and 
thought  that  he 
had     made     a 
good    bargain. 
Even  when  the 
correspondent 
messes     with 
the  officers  of 
the     army     to 
which  he  is  at- 
tache<l  there 
are  times  when 
he  is  not  able 
to  connect  with 
the     camp     at 
meal    hours, 
and     at     such 
times  no  price 
is  too  high  to 
pay  for  food. 

A  dead  cor- 
respondent or 
a  sick  corre- 
spondent i  s 
useless  to  his 
paper.  He  can 
send  no  news, 
and  that  is 
what  he  is  in 
the  field  to  do. 
Every  corre- 
spondent has  to 
take  chances ; 
sometimes  they 
end  in  death.  < 
gathering  of 


n  a  wound ;  but  the 
retjnires  that  he  shall 
shelter  himself  as  much  as  he  can,  pre- 
serve his  working  ability,  and  never  run 
recklessly  into  danger. 

IMS  STANtUNG    IN   THE   FIFXD. 

Nowadays  when  every  field  of  human 
activity  is  the  subject  of  newspaper  scru- 


tiny and  comment,  every  army  of  a  civil- 
ised power  makes  arrangements  more  or 
less  elaborate  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  press  representatives  who  accompany 
it.    If  a  correspondent  is  allowed  on  ship- 
board, he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  messes 
in  the  wardroom,  and  shares  its  cost  with 
the  officers.    If  his  lot  lies  with  the  army 
his  first  business  upon  his  arrival  at  head- 
quarters is  to  report  himself  to  the  of- 
ficer in  command,  and  have  his  pass  coun- 
tersigned.    This  accomplished,  he  is  as- 
signed    to     a 
mess,  and  there 
his  home  is  un- 
til he  leaves  the 
army.  There  is 
no     ambiguity 
about      his 
standing  in  the 
force  to  which 
he  attaches 
himself.       His 
pass  "requests" 
the   command- 
ing   officer    to 
extend  to  him 
such    aid    and 
protection  as  is 
deemed    wise 
and     "not    in- 
compatible" 
with    the   wel- 
fare     of     the 
campaign.  The 
commanding 
officer  hascom- 
plete       control 
over  the  corre- 
spondents that 
accompany  his 
troop.    He  can 

Richard  HsrdlnK  Davis      forbid   them   tO 
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news.  He  can 
exclude  them 
from  his  com- 
mand, or,  if  he  thinks  wise,  he  can  send 
them  out  of  Ihe  country,  under  arrest 
if  need  be.  One  of  the  correspon- 
dents sent  from  this  country  to  Japan 
was  arrested  almost  before  he  set  foot 
in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  He  was 
suspected  of  being  a  spy,  and  the 
Japs  lo.st  no  time  in  locking  him  up. 
They  released  him  at  Minister  Griscom's 
request.  LonI  Kitchener  never  allowed 
the   correspondents   any   liberties   while 


rrespondeiKB  at   Tampa  In   IS98.    from 
SB  The  Cuban  Bnd   Porto  Rico  Com- 
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they  were  with  him,  and  on  one  cam-  When  Admiral  Sampson  took  his  fleet 

paign  he  ordered  the  whole  press  contin-  to  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico  tlie  whole 

gent  back  to  his  base  of  supplies,  far  from  movement  was  kept  secret.  Several  news- 

the  front,  and  where  they  were  about  as  paper  tugs  accompanied   the  squadron, 

useful  to  their  employers  as  they  would  carrying  the  correspondents  of  the  press 

have  been  in  mid-ocean.  associations  and  the   New  York  news- 
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papers.  It  was  gr^nerally  understood  that 
no  news  of  the  movement  was  to  be  sent 
out  until  it  was  discovered  wlicther  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  was  in  tlic  harbour  of  San 
Juan,  but  no  specific  order  on  the  subject 
had  been  issued.  When  Cape  Haitian 
was  reached,  the  newspaper  iKiats  went 
in  to  file  dispatches  for  the  Admiral,  coal, 
and  get  fresh  vegetables.  One  corre- 
sjwndent  sent  a  messase  to  bis  iiapcr.  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  fleet.  On  the 
following  day  the  correspondents  were 
called  aboard  the  flag-ship,  and  Admiral 
Sampson  asked  each  man  if  he  liad  sent 
any  news  from  Cape  Haitian.  The  of- 
fender confessed  that  he  had,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Ad- 
miral Sampson  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
squadron,  and  not  to  come  back.  The 
order  was  obeyed  at  once.  (The  Ad- 
miral meant  business.  1  The  correspon- 
dent was  never  allowed  to  return,  and  it 
%vas  several  weeks  before  the  yacht  that 
had  borne  him  was  pcrniitted  lo  take  its 
place  in  the  line  again. 

Such  drastic  measures  are  not  often 
needed  to  prevent  the  ci  ir respondents 
from  overstepping  the  bounds  laid  down 
for  them.  Probably  no  army  has  ever 
been  followed  by  more  reporters,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  than  the  one  that  in- 


vaded Cuba  in  1898.  Correspondents  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  press  asso- 
ciations, correspondence  syndicates,  with 
photographers,  painters,  moving  picture 
men  in  their  train  swarmed  in  the  camps. 
Only  four  men  out  of  all  the  number  were 
sent  home— a  remarkable  showing  when 
it  is  remembered  that  most  of  them  had 
never  lived  under  military  rule  before. 
One  of  the  correspondents  excluded  was 
a  man  whose  boast  it  was  that  he  "did 
not  write  the  news,  but  made  it."  When 
Santiago  was  surrendered  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  the  ceremony  was  conducted  in 
the  square  before  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  corresixmdents  were  excluded 
from  the  city.  It  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  them,  for  some  of  them  had  been 
placed  within  sight  of  the  town  at  an  ex- 
pense of  not  less  than  $25,000  each.  The 
originator  of  news  m.ide  his  way  into  the 
city,  and  when  it  came  lime  to  lower  the 
Spanish  flag  and  hoist  the  American,  he 
was  found  wiili  his  hands  on  the  hal- 
yards. Tic  was  ordered  to  leave  the  roof 
on  which  he  stood,  and  report  to  Gen. 
Shafter.  He  did  this,  and  within  a  few 
moments  after  reporting,  struck  Gen, 
Shafter  a  blow  in  the  face  that  drew 
blood.  The  correspondent  said  he  struck 
in  self-defense;  Gen.  Shafter  thought 
that  be  had  struck  in  insanitv,  for  it  was 
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a  crazy  thing  to  do.  It  was  thought  that 
the  punishment  for  this  offence  would  be 
imprisonment  at  least,  and  many  beheved 
that  the  correspondent  would  be  put  to 
death.  Instead,  he  was  ordered  from  the 
island — a  lighter  punishment  than  would 
have  been  inflicted  in  any  other  army  in 
the  world. 

Three  correspondents  were  sent  from 
the  island  for  an  offence  almost  as  serious 
as  this.  Their  employer  sent  to  Santiago 
a  boat-load  of  newspapers  and  lurid  ad- 
vertising posters.  The  posters  showed  a 
huge  cannon  belching  shot  and  smoke 


Archibald  Forbes,  who  probably  did  more 
to  revolutionise  methods  of  war  correspond- 
ence than  any  other  one  man,  used  to  say  that 
a  correspondent's  success  was  based  on  three 
attributes — a  sense  of  organisation,  capacity 
for  physical  endurance,  and  a  gift  of  clear, 
straightforward  writing  derived  from  studi- 
ously acquired  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  himself  possessed  all  three.  During  the 
last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  he  was 
the  only  English  correspondent  who  witnessed 
the  disastrous  Russian  assault  on  Plevtw  in 
July,  1877.  By  riding  his  horse  to  death  he 
reached  Bucharest,  one  hundred  miles  away, 
the  next  day,  and  telegraphed  eight  columns 
of  description  to  the  Daily  Nnus.  For  two 
days  and  a  half  he  underwent  continuous  men- 
tal and  physical  exertion,  almost  without  food, 
and  entirely  without  sleep.  But  he  had  won 
for  his  paper.  On  another  occasion  during 
that  war,  after  the  battle  at  Shipka  Pass,  he 
left  the  scene  of  conflict  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and,  riding  desperately  all  night,  out- 
stripped the  Russian  couriers,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce  to  the  Emperor  that  the  Russians 
could  hold  the  pass.  During  the  day  reports  of 
a  different  nature  arrived,  and  for  a  time 
Forbes  was  discredited.  Finally  his  news  was 
definitely  confirmed  and  the  Emperor,  turning 
angrily  to  his  generals,  exclaimed :  "You  were 
wrong.  I  believe  this  Englishman  is  the  only 
man  here  who  knows  anything  about  war." 

As  correspondent  for  the  London  Morning 
Advertiser,  Forbes  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  German  army  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  war  until  the  investment  of 
Paris.  Then  he  was  recalled  for  the  curious 
reason  that  the  paper  already  had  a  corre- 
spondent inside  the  city.  He  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Times,  but  without  success.  Fi- 
nally he  made  his  way  to  the  office  of  the 
Daily  News  and  by  that  journal  was  sent  to 
Melz,  where  the  Prussians  had  drawn  an  iron 
circle  around  Bazaine  and  the  best  army  of 
France.  Here  he  made  use  of  methods  that 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  war  correspond- 
ence. He  lived  on  foreposts.  He  was  present 
at  every  fight.     For  six  weeks  during  the  wet 


ABCHIBALD  FORBES. 

and  flame  at  the  beholder,  while  an 
American  blue  jacket  leaned  on  the  muz- 
zle of  the  gun  and  waved  his  cap.  It  bore 
the  legend : 

"Remember  the  Maine  and  Read  the 

New  York  Yellow!" 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  a  picture  to 

soothe  the  Spaniards  in  Santiago,  civilian 

autumn  he  lived  in  squalor  within  easy  range 
of  the  French  guns,  never  once  taking  off  his 
boots,  and  only  occasionally  sleeping  in  a  bed. 
Instead  of  curt  telegrams  announcing  mere 
facts,  he  sent  his  paper  long  descriptive  letters 
telegraphed  in  full. 

After  Metz  had  capitulated,  Forbes  made  his 
quarters  with  the  German  army  in  front  of 
Paris.  His  letters  about  the  prepress  of  the 
siege  were  sent  to  an  agent  on  the  frontier 
who  telegraphed  them  to  London.  As  only 
brief  messages  were  permitted  from  the  tele- 
graph offices  within  the  army  lines,  the  fullness 
and  accuracy  of  the  Daily  News  accounts 
puzzled  and  baffled  the  German  officials  and 
the  other  correspondents.  He  met  all  enquiries 
on  the  subject  with  the  jest  that  he  had  his 
own  private  wire.  After  the  surrender  he  was 
the  first  correspondent  to  enter  Paris,  riding 
info  the  city  from  the  north,  whereas  all  the 
iither  journalists  were  gathered  on  the  Ver- 
sailles side. 
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With  exceptions  so  few  in  number  that 
they  may  be  disregarded,  the  correspon- 
dents that  are  sent  to  report  wars  are 
men  of  sense  and  good  judgment,  who 
know  how  far  they  may  go  and  where 
they  must  stop  in  serving  their  papers. 
Between  them  and  the  officers  who  com- 
mand the  forces  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached the  utmost  good  feeling  exists  and 
many  are  the  warm  friendships  that  live 
beyond  war  times  between  men  who 
served  the  flag  and  men  who  served  the 
papers. 

A  correspondent  captured  by  the  op- 
posing force  would  be  treated,  by  a  civ- 
ilized government,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  volunteer  nurse,  or  a  surgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  He  is  not  a  combatant,  and 
many  correspondents  do  not  carry  arms, 
regarding  them  as  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  piece  of  baggage.  There  have 
been  cases  in  which  correspondents  have 
been  combatants,  but  these  do  not  estab- 
lish the  rule.  Should  an  American  corre- 
spondent serving  with  the  Japanese 
forces  be  captured  by  the  Russians  our 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  free- 
dom, unless  it  should  be  proved  that  he 
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or  military.  They  could  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  had  they  been  so  dis- 
posed, but  without  regard  to  its  possible 
effect  on  the  peace  of  the  community  the 
poster  was  distributed  freely.  A  copy  of 
it  was  hung  above  a  great  shot  hole  that 
one  of  Sampson's  ships  had  knocked  in  a 
warehouse  wall.  Another  found  its  way 
into  the  rooms  of  the  Spanish  Club.  The 
provost  guard  learned  of  these  things  and 
gathered  those  posters  in  with  speed. 
The  threatened  riot  was  averted.  The 
correspondents  were  arrested,  and  with 
them  two  from  another  paper.  Gen. 
Shafter  himself  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
five.  The  two  innocent  men  were  dis- 
charged from  custody.  The  three  who 
had  distributed  the  inflammatory  pictures 
were  deported  to  the  United  States.  To 
one  of  them  this  was  no  novelty,  for  he 
had  been  deported  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities two  years  before  while  reporting 
the  activities  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
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had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  fighting 
against  the  Tsar's  troops.  The  Span- 
iards were  much  incensed  at  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  in  1898,  and  while  the 
Santiago  campaign  was  in  progress  word 
was  brought  from  the  beleaguered  city 
that  if  any  American  reporters  were  cap- 
tured by  its  defenders  they  would  be 
treated  as  spies.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
report ;  but  there  were  several  foreign 
consuls  in  Santiago  who  would  have  had 
a  word  to  say  before  any  such  plan  could 
have  been  carried  out.  When  the  cor- 
respondents finally  arrived  in  the  city  they 
found  the  Spanish  officers  cordial  and 
friendly. 


If  there  are  a  number  of  correspondents 
from  the  same  paper  in  an  engagemen* 
one  or  two  of  them  will  be  at  headquar- 
ters, and  the  others  will  be  scattered 
along  the  battle  line  to  watch  the  inci- 
dents of  the  fight.  The  little  happenings 
of  the  day  are  what  make  the  newspaper 
story.  An  heroic  rescue,  a  daring  as- 
sault, the  storming  of  an  intrenchment — 
these  are  the  incidents  that  newspaper 
readers  love.  They  give  the  color  and 
the  life  to  a  story,  they  supply  the  flesh 


HOW   HE  GETS  THE  NEWS. 

As  soon  as  war  preparations  are  begun 
the  nations  involved  shut  off  the  news 
as  completely  as  they  can.  The  enemy 
can  be  worried  by  silence,  and  to  do  this 
is  the  aim  of  every  government.  Officials 
assume  an  air  of  mystery,  refuse  informa- 
tion on  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  gen- 
erally attempt  to  prevent  anything  from 
getting  out  that  may  enlighten  their  op- 
ponents in  ("he  slightest  degree.  Once  a 
campaign  is  under  way  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  feature  of  the  movement  indi- 
cating to  all  who  watch  it  the  end  it 
seeks  to  attain.  And  officers  will  talk, 
and  those  who  are  in  their  society  learn 
what  is  going  on.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer may  consent  to  tell  something  of  his 
plans  and  even  issue  a  statement — elabo- 
rately false  in  every  particular.  He  can 
do  this  in  safety,  for  he  controls  the  tele- 
graph wires,  and  no  one  can  leave  the 
camp  on  any  mission  without  his  ap- 
proval. But  as  a  rule  there  is  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  headquarters — not  even 
confirmation  of  facts  that  are  apparent 
to  every  man  in  camp  with  eyes  in  his 
head.  Something  is  gleaned  from  sub- 
ordinate officers,  but  disaster  awaits  the 
correspondent  who  puts  his  trust  in  camp 
gossip.  Naval  ships  have  the  reputation 
of  starting  more  rumours  in  a  day  than 
can  be  killed  in  a  month.  The  same  is 
true  of  an  army  camp,  and  it  is  not  until 
an  engagement  is  about  to  begin  that  any- 
thing definite  and  conclusive  can  be 
learned  about  it.  Then  the  correspon- 
dent's place  is  where  the  news  is  and  that 
is  usually  with  the  headquarters  staff. 
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There  are  many  scores  of  matters  of 
this  kind  for  the  correspondent  to  write 
about  and  to  inform  himself  upon.  Such 
descriptive  stories  as  he  may  write,  deal- 
ing with  the  personnel  of  the  army  and 
the  life  in  the  camps  is  not  news;  news- 
papers call  it  special  matter,  and  it  is 
mailed  to  the  home  office  whenever  op- 
portunity offers.  No  newspaper  can  get 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  matter.  Given 
the  choice  between  the  services  of  a  cor- 
respondent capable  of  writing  a  technical 
account  of  a  great  battle  with  due  regard 
to  the  scientific  reasons  for  each  move, 
and  of  a  man  unahle  to  say  more  than 
that  a  battle  was  won  or  lost,  and  how, 
but  with  a  descriptive  power  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  put  the  daily  life  of  the 
army  before  the  public,  and  the  technical 
expert  would  he  cast  aside  by  practically 
every  newspaper  in  the  world. 


W.  A.  GOODE  of  ihe  Associated  Press  on 
board  Admiral  SampsoD'a  Flagsblp,  the  New 
York,  off  Santlaxo. 

that  makes  the  skeleton  of  facts  a  living 
reality.  The  best  popular  story  of  a 
battle  that  can  be  written  will  tell  in  ten 
lines  that  a  campaign  has  ended  in  suc- 
cess or  failure,  and  in  a  thousand  lines  of 
the  little  things  that  happened  while  the 
fight  was  on. 

But  while  the  correspondent  is  waiting 
for  the  event  of  the  campaign,  waiting 
for  the  day  of  the  battle  to  dawn,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  work  to  occupy  his  time  and 
attention.  Next  to  reading  of  the  in- 
dividual exploits  of  soldiers  actually  in 
battle,  the  newspaper  reading  public 
craves  details  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  live  while  on  the  road  to  the  field. 
How  does  the  sohiier  dress  on  the  march  ? 
Does  he  find  time  and  strength  to  shave? 
Does  he  bathe  if  he  has  the  opportunity? 
How  does  he  cook  his  meals  ?  What  does 
he  have  to  cook?  Can  he  make  it  ap- 
petising? Does  he  talk,  or  sing,  or 
whistle  as  he  marches?  Would  he  be 
allowed  to  if  he  wanted  to  do  these 
things?  How  is  the  transportation  man- 
aged ?  Are  those  who  fall  sick  cared  for 
tenderly?  (It  is  amazing  how  compas- 
sionate the  public  can  be  over  the  minor 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.)  What  sort 
of  a  country  is  the  army  in?  How  do 
the  residents  act,  and  how  are  they 
treated  ? 


HOW   HE  SENDS  THE  NEWS. 

Unfortunately  for  the  correspondent, 
battles  are  seldom  fought  within  reach  of 


RALPH  D.  PAINE  IN  CHINA. 

._  said  ihnt  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of 

a  by  Ibe  Allies  EtTter  the  Boxer  uprising:  Mr. 

■  lught  the  Tale  "Boola"  to  the  Japaneae 

—  .  ., —  ... It  as  a  battle  hymn. 
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a  large  telegraph  office.    Having  obtained  near  by,  the  governineiit  has  that.     Pos- 

the  news,  he  must  send  to  the  home  of-  sibly  the  newspapers  may  be  allowed  to 

fice,  and  to  get  it  there  is  a  problem  to  send  a  few  words  over  the  government 

the  solution  of  which  he  has  bent  his  en-  hues,  but  they  would  never  be  allowed  to 

ergies  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  send  a  dispatch  of  the  length  that  an  in- 

If  there  is  a  telegraph  wire  in  the  vicinity  teresting   battle,   big  or -little,   justifies. 

of  the  battlefield  the  army  has  seized  it  The  correspondent  has  engaged  horses, 

for  official  dispatches.    If  there  is  a  cable  runners,  and  agents  of  every  kind  and 
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Code  words  will  be  forbidden,  or  too 
complicated  to  use.  If  the  dispatch  must 
l>ass  through  the  hands  of  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent nationality  than  the  writer's,  every 
letter  must  be  formed  perfectly,  or  else  it 
will  be  so  distorted  in  the  sending  that  it 
will  mean  nothing  to  the  paper.  This 
careful  dispatch  written,  the  correspon- 
dent must  take  it  himself  or  send  it  by 
a  messenger  to  the  telegraph  station. 
Whoever  carries  it  must  get  to  the  wire 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  and 
on  his  trip  he  recks  not  of  expense.  If 
water  must  be  crossed  Tie  has  his  own 
dispatch  boat  awaiting  him  at  the  nearest 
landing  to  bear  him  onward.  If  there  is 
a  railroad  and  a  special  train  can  be  char- 
tered, he  goes  by  rail.  If  he  must  ride 
horse  back,  that  he  does,  nor  does  he 
spare  his  horseflesh.  A  motor  car,  a 
bicycle,  a  camel — there  is  not  a  beast  of 
burden  or  a  vehicle  that  will  not  be  called 


Tespondent  I<ondon  "TlmeB" 
at  Tamps  In  18E>S. 

function  at  various  cost  at  every  point 
where  they  may  be  of  use.  The  course 
he  will  follow  must  be  shaped  by  circum- 
stances. Suppose  that  forty  miles  away 
from  the  field  of  fighting  there  is  a  tele- 
graph line  that  may  be  without  the  pale 
of  government  control.  It  leads  to  the 
coast,  where  there  is  a  local  cable  line, 
running  to  a  point  where  one  of  the  great 
world  cables  has  a  station.  The  corre- 
spondent will  have  on  deposit  at  the  local 
cable  station  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
prepay  the  tolls  on  any  message  he  may 
want  to  send.  If  he  can  get  his  matter 
to  the  big  cable  it  will  be  taken  by  that 
and  sent  to  his  office  collect.  Immediately 
after  he  has  obtained  facts  sufficient  to 
make  a  story  worth  senjiing  he  will 
frame  it  up,  skeletonising  where  he  can, 
but  never  sacrificing  clarity  to  brevity. 


RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS.     CorreBpondet 
of  llie  LiOtidon  "Times"  at  Tampa  In  1S98. 
Courleey  of  "Harper's  Weekly." 
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on  to  serve  the  messenger  when  it  is 
available.  If  he  is  very  fortunate  he  ar- 
rives at  the  telegraph  station  not  more 
than  ten  hours  later  than  he  planned. 

The  message  filed,  the  tolls  must  be 
paid,  for  the  newspaper  has  no  account 
with  this  telegraph  company.  If  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Commercial  Tele- 
graph companies  controlled  and  man- 
aged all  of  the  offices  in  the  world,  the 
work  would  now  be  well  under  way,  for 
they   understand   how   to   handle   press 


matter.  But  there  are  companies  with 
other  methods  and  in  filing  with  them, 
the  correspondent  must  be  sure  they  do 
not  forget  to  send  his  message.  While 
the  late  Wilbur  J.  Chamberlin  was  in 
Cuba  for  The  Sun  he  had  an  experience 
that  would  have  justified  him  in  com- 
mitting almost  any  crime  on  the  calendar. 
He  rushed  to  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 
one  day  from  Sebouney  with  a  good  four 
hours'  start  of  every  other  paper.  He 
went  to  the  Port  Antonio  telegraph  office, 
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JAMES  CREELMAN. 

and  filed  his  dispatch,  addressed  to  the 
cable  company  at  Kingston  for  transmis- 
sion to  New  York.  It  was  of  a  fight,  and 
important.  Two  young  women  counted 
the  words,  and  told  him  that  it  would  cost 
something  over  $ioo  for  tolls  to  Kings- 
ton. Chamberlin  paid  the  money  and 
hurried  back  to  Cuba,  congratulating 
himself  on  having  scored  an  exclusive 
story.  Four  days  later  he  went  back  to 
Port  Antonio.  This  is  his  own  account, — 
as  given  in  the  book  "Ordered  to  China :" 

"Again  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  tele- 
graph company.  There  were  the  sweet 
young  things.  One  of  them  recognised 
me.    She  came  to  the  window. 

"'Aren't  you  Mr.  Chamberlin?'  she 
asked. 

"I  confessed  that  I  was. 

"  'I'm  so  glad  you  came  in,'  she  said. 
'You  filed  a  message  the  Other  day  for 
The  New  York  Sun,  didn't  you?' 

"Again  I  confessed. 

"  'Well,  do  you  know/  she  said,  'we 
miscounted  the  words  and  we  were  one 
short.  Dreadfully  stupid  of  us,  wasn't 
it  ?    You  owe  us  for  one  more  word.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  I  said,  and 
threw  down  a  shilling  to  pay  and  started 
out. 

"  'I'm  so  glad  you  came  in,'  she  twit- 
tered, as  I  walked  away.  'Now  we  can 
send  the  message.'" 

Four  days  lost  because  of  the  stupidity 
of  a  telegraph  operator !  Chamberlin  al- 
ways feared  that  what  he  said  to  those 
girls  was  impolite.    He  had  another  ex- 


perience of  the  same  kind  in  China.  He 
made  a  deposit  of  $300  with  the  telegraph 
company  at  Tien  Tsin,  to  prepay  his 
messages  tu  Taku,  where  the  cable  com- 
pany would  receive  them  R.  T.  P.  for 
transmission  to  New  York.  Then  he 
went  to  Pekin,  and  filed  a  message  on 
the  American  army  wire  as  soon  as  he 
arrived.  Each  day  he  filed  the  sixty 
words  allowed  to  each  correspondent  by 
Gen.  Chaffee,  and  one  day  Gen.  ChafTee 
allowed  him  to  send  321  words.  After 
two  weeks,  the  telegraph  operator  at 
Pekin  informed  Chamberlin  casually  that 
all  of  his  messages  lay  at  the  Tien  Tsin 
end  of  the  wire,  because  no  one  had  called 
for  them  and  no  one  would  walk  across 
the  street  to  the  cable  station  with  them. 
Chamberlin's  office  had  not  heard  from 
him  between  the  day  he  left  Tien  Tsin, 
Oct.  8,  and  Oct.  25,  although  he  had  sent 
a  message  every  day. 
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The  day  when  a  man  could  "hold  the 
wire"  by  tiling  the  Bible,  having  it  sent 
until  he  had  real  news  to  send,  and  thus 
excluding  all  others  from  its  use,  has 
passed.  Matter  filed  for  telegraphic 
transmission  when  the  wires  are  crowded 
must  at  least  bear  some  resemblance  to 
news.  No  cable  or  telegraph  company 
would  allow  one  paper  the  exclusive  use 
of  its  wires  for  trivial  matter  for  any 
price.  As  it  is,  the  companies  find  them- 
selves unable  to  handle  the  vast  business 
that  is  offered  to  them  in  war  time,  and 
their  wires  are  sometimes  seventy-two 
hours  behind  the  matter  awaiting  trans- 
mission. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  news- 
paper to  spend  $300  or  $400  for  a  cable 
message  in  tolls  alone.  Great  sums  have 
been  spent  for  single  messages.  Tolls  of 
$2,500  have  been  paid  without  a  word, 
and  tolls  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  on  a 
single  message  were  paid  time  and  time 
again  by  American  newspapers  during 
the  Spanish  War.  The  rate  from  Corea 
now  is  about  $1.50  a  word.  What  it  will 
be  under  war  conditions  is  a  question  that 
no  newspaper  can   answer.     The   New 
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CONAN   DOYLE    IN    SOUTH 

York  Herald  announced  on  Jan,  22 
that  it  was  spending  over  5,600  francs  a 
week  for  cable  tolls  in  each  direction  be- 
tween its  Paris  office  and 
Seoul.  That  was  a  matter  of 
$2,500  a  week  for  this  one 
item  of  expense.  The  Herald 
estimated  that  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  would 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
from  $98,000  to  $150,000  by 
any  newspaper  that  attempted 
to  cover  it.  The  lower  figure 
seems  too  small,  and  the 
higher  is  conservative.  It  is 
speaking  well  within  the  line 
to  say  that  at  least  four  New 
York  newspapers — The  Sun. 
The  World,  The  Herald,  and 
the  Journal — and  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  spent  at  least 
$200,000  each  in  reporting 
the  Spanish  War.  These  enor- 
mous expenditures  are  made 
because  the  papers  must  have 
the  news,  or  else  lose  their 
standing.  TfieHeralddescnhed 
the  situation  accurately  in  an 
editorial  in  which  it  said: 

"CoHipctilioii  nowarlays  in  jour- 
nalism is  so  fierce  that  no  expense 
is  too  great  if  ii  will  secure  new 
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earlier  than  rival  papers  can  obtain  it.  The 
journal  that  hesitates  is  lost.  Those  who  do 
not  or  cannot  spend  money  lavishly  on  the 
reporting  of  a  big  war  must  go  to  the  wall." 

THE    CENSOR. 

The  censorship  is  the  bane  of  the  cor- 
respondent's life.  The  censor  is  usually 
sel«:ted  from  among  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  newspa- 
per work.  Censors  invariably  mess  things, 
except  when  they  ask  correspondents  to 
help  them  out,  as  some  do.  They  violate 
all  the  rules  of  telegraph  companies  and 
newspapers,  whose  cardinal  principle  is 
that  matter  must  be  transmitted  in  the 
order  of  its  filing.  Censors  have  an  enter- 
taining habit  of  sending  short  messages 
at  once,  because  they  are  quickly  read, 


and  holding  out  long  ones  to  be  read 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  occtipy  their 
time.  The  censor  who  does  this  is  not 
popular.  Every  correspondent  feels  it  a 
duty  to  beat  him  whenever  he  can.  In 
Key  West  once  Admiral  Sampson  or- 
dered that  no  news  be  sent  of  his  depar- 
ture for  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  The 
censor  then  on  duty  was  unpopular.  One 
correspondent  sent  this  innocent  looking 
message  to  his  managing  editor : 

"Tell  Father  I've  gone  Porto  Rico. 
Ship  camera  to  San  Juan." 

The  correspondent  thought  his  man- 
aging editor  would  know  that  he  would 
not  go  to  Porto  Rico  without  the  fleet, 
and  would  read  that  news  into  this 
"personal"  message.     The  censor  never 


No  conflict  has  done  more  to  revolutionise 
war  correspondence  than  the  War  of  Secession. 
The  facilities  for  the  gathering  and  transmis- 
sion of  news  from  the  front  were  then  com- 
parativcly  undeveloped,  and  the  correspondent 
was  obliged  to  depend  more  on  his  own  re- 
sources than  is  the  case  to-day,  when  a  cam- 
paign for  the  systematic  "covering"  of  a  war 
is  carefully  mapped  out  in  the  home  office.  Yet 
in  that  struggle  some  of  the  papers,  notably 
the  New  York  Herald,  made  it  a  point  to 
anticipate  news.  For  months  before  the  firing 
on  Sumter  the  Herald  had  men  stationed  at 
various  places  in  the  South,  each  feeling  the 
pulse  of  a  particular  section,  so  to  speak,  and 
when  the  war  began  the  paper  was  represented 
everywhere  at  the  front.  With  each  army 
corps  there  was  a  Herald  tent  and  a  Herald 
wagon. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  struggle  the 
correspondent  was  likely  to  court  great  risks 
for  the  sake  of  winning  exclusive  news  for  his 
paper.  There  are  dozens  of  stories  illustra- 
tive of  the  tricks  to  which  correspondents 
resorted  to  outwit  their  rivals.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  tale  of  the  man  who,  after  a  big 
f^ht,  won  an  exciting  race  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  sent  his  account  to  New  York, 
and  then  in  order  to  hold  the  wire  so  that  the 
Other  correspondents  could  not  use  it,  dictated 
to  the  operator  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
from :  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  to  the  end.  Several  of 
the  war  correspondents  were  among  those  con- 
fined in  Lihhy  Prison,  A  Union  soldier  was 
released  from  Libby  and  made  his  way  to 
New  York.  Entering  the  Herald  office,  he 
cut  from  his  coat  one  of  the  military  bullonj 
and  handed  it  to  the  editor  in  charge.  The 
tiutton  was  hollow  and  contained  a  wad  of  thin 
ttinie  paper  on  which  an  imprisoned  Herald 


man  had  written  in  a  tine  hand  a  description  of 
conditions  in  Richmond,  It  made  a  good 
story,  three-quariers  of  a  column  in  length,  and 
no  one  outside  of  the  office  knew  whence  it 
came.  The  incident  was  typical.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  heroism 
displayed  by  journalists  at  the  front.  Ander- 
son, of  the  Herald,  taken  prisoner,  was  con- 
fined in  an  iron  dungeon  in  Texas.  After- 
wards, at  Spottsylvania,  with  a  bullet  hole 
through  his  arm,  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle,  calmly  taking  notes.  Another  Herald 
man,  Osbom,  the  only  correspondent  on  the 
iron-clads  in  action,  coolly  watched  the  effect 
of  each  shot,  and  frequently,  as  signal  officer  in 
the  rigging  with  Farragut,  ran  the  gauntlet  at 
New  Orleans.  Browne  and  Richardson  of 
the  Tribune  and  Colburn  of  the  World,  cap- 
tured in  running  the  blockade  at  Vicksbui^, 
were  confined  for  months  in  Libby,  till  they 
escaped  to  the  Union  lines  through  marsh  and 
brush  and  forest.  Cook  sat  aloft  on  Porter's 
flagship,  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand,  and 
watched  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher. 
Shanks  at  Lookout,  and  Hosmer  at  Gettys- 
burg, wrote  their  reports  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fire.  Fitzpatrick  and  Cadwallader  of  the 
Herald,  and  Crounse  of  the  Times,  were  cap- 
tured by  Mosby's  band,  their  note-books  and 
watches  taken  from  them,  and  their  facts  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  newspapers.  Skestfall 
in  the  hands  of  Morgan  guerrillas ;  Conyngham 
and  Doyle  with  Sherman  on  the  famous  march 
to  the  sea;  Carpenter  and  Ashley  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  Knox  at  Pea  Ridge; 
Brady  lost  in  a  canebrake;  Dunn  dying  at  his 
post  on  the  Mississippi:  William  Swinton,  of 
the  Times  at  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericks- 
bui^ — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  newspaper 
men  who  served  so  well  at  the  front  during 
the  four  years  of  the  gr«at  War. 
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THE  LATE  STEPHEN  CRANE. 


saw  the  point  of  that  message  and  let  it 
go  through.  Unfortunately  for  the  cor- 
respondent the  managing  editor  did  not 
see  its  point,  either,  and  neglected  to  in- 
terpret it  into  a  news  story — a  beat.  When 
the  Porto  Rico  trip  was  over,  this  tele- 
gram was  delivered  to  the  returning  cor- 
respondent : 

"Father  not  in  directory.  Wire  him 
direct." 

A  good  clean  beat  lost  because  the 
managing  editor  did  not  read  the  mes- 
sage as  he  should.  But  there  are  censors 
who  know  how  to  handle  their  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  military  authori- 
ties and  without  outraging  the  feelings 
of  the  correspondents.  Captain  Bowman 
H.  McCalla  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  such  a  censor.  While  he  was  saying 
what  could  be  sent  and  what  could  not  be 
sent  from  the  Guantanamo  cable  station 
in  the  summer  of  1898  not  a  word  went 
out  that  the  Government  objected  to,  and 
not  a  harmless  story  that  the  press  want- 
ed was  held  up:  every  story  was  sent  in 
the  order  of  its  filing;  and  the  relations 
between  censor  and  censored  were  most 
cordial  at  all  times.  Capt.  Allen  of  the 
Signal  Corps  was  another  censor  of  the 


same  kind.  They  were  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  for  the  duties  of  the  censor  arc 
opposed  in  every  particular  to  the 
duties  of  the  correspondents,  and  if  the 
censor  does  not  use  great  tact  he  is  sure 
to  be  disliked. 

In  England  and  the  United  States  the 
press  occupies  a  more  dignified  and  im- 
portant position  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  Englishmen  and  Americans  have 
reduced  war  correspondence  to  a  science 
with  its  specialists,  its  slang,  and  its  own 
code  ethics.  The  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica and  England  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  willing  to  open  the  great  sums  re- 
quired to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  complete 


The  lale  Stephen  Crane,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  had  not  jet 
made  himself  a  journalist  in  the  full  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  understood  among  practical 
newspaper  men.  As  a  war  correspondent  he 
lacked  the  faculty  of  organisation.  So  the 
paper  employing  him  sent  with  him  a  manager. 
All  that  Crane  had  to  do  was  to  write  the  story 
of  a  hattle  as  he  saw  it.  The  manager  looked 
after  all  the  details,  found  the  horses,  secured 
rations  aixl  fodder  and  places  in  which  to  sleep, 
and  finally  hurried  Crane's  written  copy  to  th- 
wirc  and  cabled  it  to  the  United  States. 
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war  establishment,  rivaling  in  arrange- 
ment and  equipment  the  armies  that  fight 
the  battles. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENT. 

"Get  the  news,  and  get  it  first,"  is  the 
order  that  the  correspondent  works  un- 
der. Warm  though  his  personal  friend- 
ship may  be  with  another  correspondent, 
when  the  news  is  concerned  they  are 
sworn  enemies.  They  will  get  the  better 
of  each  other  in  every  way  that  presents 
itself.  If  misdirections  can  accomplish 
the  delay  of  a  rival,  they  will  be  freely 
given.  If  physical  force  is  necessary  to 
bring  an  advantage,  some  of  them  will 
not  scruple  to  resort  to  it. 

Two  dispatch  boats  once  raced  from 
the  blocking  fleet  off  Havana  to 
Key  West.  They  entered  the  harbour  on 
even  terms,  and  slid  toward  the  wharf 
through  a  cheering  lane  of  men-o'-wars- 
men.  It  was  evident  that  one  of  them 
would  be  able  to  make  the  landing  wharf 
first,  and  thus  put  its  correspondent 
ashore  ahead  of  the  other's.  Therefore 
one  of  the  yachts  slowed  up  opposite  the 
narrow  Customs  House  pier,  a  correspon- 
dent got  into  the  dinghy,  the  boatswain 


American  war  correspondents  was  discussing 
the  ethical  side  of  his  profession  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  nuin  is  justified  in  going  in 
order  to  outwit  a  competitor, 

^t  is  not  at  all  a  quesiion  of  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour,"  he  said.  "What  a  war  correspon- 
dent wants  is  an  unfair  field  and  everything  to 
his  own  advantage  and  against  the  other  men. 
At  that  there  are  correspondents  and  corre- 
spondents.   Take  Bennett-Burleigh  of  the  Lon- 
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followed,  and  the  small  boat  was  low- 
ered away.  At  the  landing  there  was  a 
crowd  of  interested  onlookers.  The  cor- 
respondent was  running  oflf  the  wharf, 
when  he  was  halted  by  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  point  of  the  jaw  that  salt 
him  to  the  ground  half  conscious.  As  he 
fell  he  heard  a  voice : 

"My  God!  I  thought  it  was  the  other 
boat !" 

One  of  the  correspondents  of  his  own 
paper  had  knocked  him  down,  mistaking 
him  for  a  man  from  the  rival  paper.  This 
enthusiast  got  the  dispatches  filed,  and 
the  victim  of  his  devotion  had  a  headache 
for  a  week. 

Only  the  pick  of  the  newspaper-men  are 
sent  to  the  front  in  time  of  war.  They 
have  the  fortunes  of  their  employers  in 
their  hands  in  more  senses  than  one,  for 
their  failure  means  the  disgrace  of  their 
newspapers,  and  their  right  to  spend 
money  is  regulated  only  by  their  own  no- 
tion of  what  is  necessary.  In  the  past  the 
men  who  have  represented  American 
papers  have  done  splendid  work;  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  as  long  as  men 
wage  war  they  will  not  be  found  in  the 
foreground  of  the  ranks  of  the  war  cor- 
respondents, 

don  Daily  Telegraph,  for  example.  He  is  a 
pretty  good  type.  He  is  out  to  win,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  is  human.  Of  course  if  you  were  work- 
ing for  a  rival  paper  or  press  association,  and 
were  to  meet  him  with  your  horses  tired  and 
thirsty,  he  would  not  scruple  to  send  you  off 
ihree  or  four  miles  in  the  wrong  direction  in 
search  of  water.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate — 
part  of  the  game.  Archibald  Forbes,  on  the 
other  hand— why  Forhcs  would  have  stolen  the 
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THE  EPIC  NOVEL  AND  SOME 
RECENT  BOOKS. 


THE  phrase  Epic  Novel  is  so 
much  in  vogue  just  at  present, 
it  so  frequently  adorns  the 
title  page  of  our  newest  fiction 
with  all  the  assurance  of  a  proprietary 
right,  that  one  is  almost  tricked  into 
fancying  it  a  purely  modem  invention. 
Yet  ever  since  the  days  of  Fielding,  there 
have  been  novels  written  along  broad, 
comprehensive  lines,  that  could  justly  be 
said  to  sum  up  the  life  of  a  particular 
age  or  country  with  a  certain  epic  big- 
ness. It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  no 
earlier  school  of  fiction,  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere,  has  ever  started  out  with 
such  deliberate  purpose  to  make  the  epic 
element  a  part  of  their  literary  creed,  as 
the  younger  American  writers  of  to-day 
are  doing.  And  this  is  doubly  interest- 
ing, because  the  genesis  of  the  movement 
seems  so  obvious.  When  the  time  comes 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  our  present-day 
fiction  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a 
later  generation,  there  is  little  question 
that  this  epic  tendency  will  be  traced  back 
quite  frankly  to  Emile  Zola,  through  a 
single  intermediary,  the  late  Frank  Nor- 
ris,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the 
current  vogue  of  short,  symbolic  titles, 
like  The  Torch,  The  Mark,  The  Web, 
The  Deliverance,  is  to  be  traced  back 
through  The  Pit  and  The  Octopus  to  La 
Terre,  L' Argent,  L'(Eui<re,  L'Assommoir 
and  still  others  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series. 

No  other  modem  writer  has  grasped 
the  theory  of  the  epic  novel  as  Zola 
grasped  it.  Whatever  rank  is  assigned 
to  him  in  the  scale  of  literature,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  in  the  technique  of  con- 
struction, the  art  of  giving  broad,  pan- 
oramic effects  of  size  and  distance  and 
countless  multitudes,  he  has  remained  un- 
equaled.  Whether  he  paints  the  minia- 
ture world  of  a  great  department  store, 
or  a  big  financial  battle  in  the  Bourse,  or 
the  life-and-death  struggle  of  an  inter- 
nation^l  war,  there  is  always  the  same 
nice  balance  between  the  general  theme 
of  the  book, — the  theme  symbolised   in 


the  title, — and  the  narrower  personal  in- 
terest of  some  individual  group;  always 
the  same  effect  of  a  crowded  canvas,  of 
jostling  throngs  and  the  hum  of  unnum- 
bered voices.  In  this  country  Zola  has 
never  had  a  more  zealous  disciple  than 
Frank  Norris,  Although  not  lacking  in 
literary  ideals  of  his  own,^ideals  tfiat, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  steadily  come 
more  and  more  to  the  front, — Norris 
nevertheless  owed  a  large  and  obvious 
debt  to  the  great  French  realist.  And 
the  impulse  which  he  thus  received  and 
transmitted,  through  his  symbolic  treat- 
ment of  vital  economic  problems,  in  his 
Epic  of  the  Wheat,  has  spread  in  widen- 
ing circles,  until  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable to  keep  watch  of  the  novelists 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have 
been  drawn  within  its  influence. 

And  yet  the  novels  which  really  make 
good  their  claim  to  be  called  epic  are  rela- 
tively very  few.  There  is  not  one  writer 
in  a  hundred  who  can  even  give  the 
requisite  effects  of  space  and  time  and 
multitude, — who  can  paint  humanity  in 
the  bulk,  armies  on  the  march,  jostling 
throngs  in  city  streets,  a  panic-stricken 
rush  from  a  burning  building.  These 
are  effects  which  cannot  be  taught.  They 
are  not  produced  by  the  patient  filling-in 
of  infinite  details.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
ships  never  yet  made  or  marred  an  Iliad. 
One  writer  will  crowd  fifty  characters 
into  a  story;  he  will  paint  you  their  fea- 
tures, trace  their  pedigree,  their  fortune, 
their  outword  deeds  and  secret  thoughts. 
And  when  he  is  done,  all  that  he  has 
given  you  is  an  impression  of  fifty  indi- 
vidual men  and  women,  fifty  portraits 
more  or  less  convincing. — not  quite  popu- 
lation enough  to  make  a  respectable  New 
England  village;  barely  enough  for  a 
summer  hotel  or  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 
And  another  writer  will  take  less  than 
half  this  number  of  characters;  and  he 
will  make  each  one  of  them  so  truly 
typical  of  his  sphere  of  life,  so  much  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  office  he  holds,  or 
the  business  he  controls,  or  the  constifa ' 
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enls  he  represents,  that  yoii  think  of  them 
less  as  individuals  than  as  just  so  many 
human  cog-wheels  in  the  big  intricate 
machinery  of  life.  Yet  this  second  writer 
may  really  not  have  come  much  nearer 
than  the  first  to  producing  a  real  epic 
novel,  if  he  has  sacrificed  ttie  human  in- 
terest to  the  development  of  sociological 
problems. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  epic  novel  is  an 
attempt  to  do  two  things  simultaneously, 
and  to  do  them  both  equally  well, — to 
tell  a  strong,  vivid  human  story,  one  well 
worth  the  telling  for  its  own  sake;  and 
at  the  same  time  never  to  allow  the  reader 
quite  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  be- 
hind this  individual  story  is  some  big, 
vital  issue,  some  national  crisis,  some 
ethical  principle,  of  which  the  story  itself 
is  but  a  single  manifestation.  In  other 
words,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  area  of  the 
canvas  and  the  size  of  the  central  figures. 
A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  cer- 
tain well-known  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocetUs,  in  one  of  the  big  European  gal- 
leries,— although  the  name  of  both  gal- 
lery and  artist  will  not  come  to  mind  for 
the  moment.  From  the  general  scene  of 
carnage,  a  central  group  stands  out  in 
bold  relief, — a  brawny  Roman  legionary, 
of  giant  build,  holding  aloft  a  child,  sus- 
pended by  one  foot;  and  the  soldier's 
raised  sword  is  about  to  descend  to  cleave 
it  asunder.  His  gigantic  stature  enables 
him  to  hold  the  child  Just  beyond  reach 
of  its  frantic  mother,  and  he  laughs  down 
into  her  face  a  laugh  of  brutal  but  per- 
fectly genuine  enjoyment.  In  the  back- 
ground, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one 
catches  glimpses,  through  windows  and 
doors  and  archways,  of  other  struggling 
groups,  suggested  rather  than  clearly 
shown;  but  with  that  haunting  central 
picture  still  in  mind,  one  guesses  that 
everywhere  the  same  scene  is  being 
duplicated. 

The  successful  epic  novel  demands  first 
of  all  just  such  a  central  group,  an  in- 
dividual tragedy  of  great  dramatic  in- 
tensity, ■  yet  typical  of  a  general  and 
widespread  condition.  There  was  much 
of  the  real  epic  quality  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  There  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  burning  national  problem,  the  problem 
of  slavery, — and  on  the  other,  a  specific 
tragedy,  in  the  person  of  Uncle  Tom. 
The  scene  shifts  back  and  forth,  so  as 


to  cover  successively  the  principal  and 
most  representative  sections  of  the  South ; 
and  while  the  destiny  of  Uncle  Tom 
offers  the  main  interest,  one  sees  through 
and  behind  him  an  endless  vista  of  toil- 
ing negroes,  some  wretched  and  some 
happy  in  their  bondage,  but  any  one  of 
whom  might  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune 
be  brought  into  the  power  of  a  Legree. 
And,  finally,  the  culminating  tragedy  is 
the  tragedy  for  which  the  whole  story 
prepares  us.  If  you  accept  the  truth  of 
Mrs,  Stowe's  picture  of  slavery  as  a 
whole,  Uncle  Tom's  death  is  the  l<^cal 
result  of  a  system, — as  l<^cal  as  the 
death  of  Coupeau,  in  L'Assommoir,  from 
alcoholic  delirium,  or  of  the  imprisoned 
miners,  in  Germinal,  from  the  flooding 
of  the  mines.  It  is  worth  while  to  com- 
pare with  this  type  of  ending,  the  spec- 
tacular but  ill<^cal  tragedy  with  which 
Frank  Norris  ended  The  Octopus. 
Throughout  his  Epic  of  the  Wheat,  Nor- 
ris was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  nature  over  man,  the 
triumph  of  the  wheat  over  human  in- 
justice. In  The  Pit  he  worked  out  this 
idea  in  a  perfectly  sane  and  justifiable 
manner,  in  the  financial  ruin  of  Jadwin, 
the  man  who  pitted  himself  against  the 
granaries  of  the  world.  But  when,  in 
The  Octopus,  he  made  wheat  the  direct 
physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Behrman, 
the  unscrupulous  freight  agent,  by  send- 
ing him  to  strangle  like  a  rat,  under  the 
mighty  downpour  of  a  grain  elevator,  he 
did  not  seem  to  realise  that  this  was  not 
logic,  but  symbolism  run  riot, — a  hor- 
ribly fantastic  accident  such  as  might  not 
be  duplicated  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation. 
What  Mrs.  Stowe  did  for  the  South 
of  antebellum  days,  from  a  frankly  abo- 
litionist standpoint,  a  good  many  recent 
writers  have  tried  to  do  for  the  Recon- 
struction period,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Southerner;  and  none  has  come 
nearer  to  achievement  than  Miss  Ellen 
Glasgow,  in  The  Deliverance.  In  the 
subtitle  Miss  Glasgow  defines  her  story 
quite  simply,  as  a  "romance  of  the  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  fields ;"  but  it  was  heralded 
and  put  forth  as  something  considerably 
more  ambitious,  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  South,  bridging  over  the  years 
from  the  Civil  War  down  to  the  present 
day.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  viewj 
The  Deliverance  loses  more  than  it  gains. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  strong  piece  of 
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work,  one  of  this  season's  books  which 
will  deservedly  attract  a  good  deal  of 
serious  attention;  but  it  will  be  ranked 
higher  in  the  scale  by  those  who  take  it 
simply  as  an  earnest,  thoughtful  story, 
taken  straight  from  life,  than  by  those 
who  try  to  find  in  it  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  New  South.  And  yet,  from  a 
critical  standpoint,  the  latter  is  the  more 
interesting  view  to  take,  because  it  helps 
us  to  see  by  what  a  very  narrow  margin 
the  author  missed  doing  something  very 
much  bigger  than  she  has  done.  Miss 
Glasgow  possesses  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  tfie  handling  of  big  themes.  She 
has  a  style  that  at  times  is  distinctly 
virile,  and  a  gift  of  generalisation  that 
is  rare  in  women.  One  does  not  need 
to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  present- 
day  Virginia  in  order  to  feel  tfiat  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  she 
pictures  are  absolutely  true,  and  that  they 
are  not  merely  local  or  exceptional,  but 
that  they  are  prevailing  conditions. 
When  stated  in  general  terms,  the  theme 
of  The  Deliverance  seems  one  well 
adapted  to  a  broad,  impressionistic,  epic 
treatment.  There  is,  in  the  foreground, 
the  typical  case,  a  proud  old  Virginia 
family,  impoverished  by  the  war;  the 
estate  passed  into  other  hands;  even  the 
birthright  of  education  and  refinement 
and  social  prestige  slipping  from  the 
grasp  of  the  younger  generation.  And 
behind  all  this  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
big^r  theme, — a  whole  social  structure 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  an  entire  peo- 
ple struggling  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  And  all  these  changes 
of  fortune,  both  general  and  particular, 
the  downfall  of  a  family,  the  passing  of 
the  old  regime,  are  bound  into  one  single, 
comprehensive  whole,  by  a  bold,  dra- 
matic device  which,  if  not  wholly  new  in 
fiction,  is  none  the  less  a  stroke  of  genius 
in  its  present  application.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  introduction  of  one  char- 
acter who,  through  all  the  changes  and 
privations  of  the  vanquished  South,  con- 
tinues tranquilly  to  live  in  imagination 
the  old  life  of  antebellum  days. 

It  is  the  Blake  family  whose  fortunes 
we  are  asked  to  follow  in  The  Deliver- 
ance. When  Mrs.  Blake  awoke  from  the 
desperate  illness  that  followed  the  shock 
of  her  husband's  death,  she  was  spared 
a  knowledge  of  the  havoc  the  war  had 
wrought,   for  she  was  both   Mind   and 


paralysed.  It  seemed  to  her  children 
needless  cruelty  to  tell  her  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Confederacy,  the  wreck  of 
their  own  fortunes,  and  how  their 
father's  former  overseer  had  somehow 
acquired  all  their  lands,  including  even 
the  old  home,  leaving  them  only  a 
wretched  cabin  in  the  midst  of  a  few 
square  rods  of  swamp-land.  And  so 
throughout  the  whole  book,  we  have  the 
tragically  pathetic  figure  of  this  fine  old 
Southern  gentlewoman,  sitting  day  after 
day  in  her  stiff  Elizabethan  chair  of 
carved  oak,  grotesquely  out  of  place  in 
the  wretched  cabin, — and  all  the  time  be- 
lieving herself  still  in  her  old  home,  still 
mistress  of  her  lands,  her  crops,  her 
slaves,  still  citizen  of  a  victorious  and 
flourishing  Confederacy,  And  year  after 
year,  her  children,  often  at  their  wits' 
end  to  give  her  the  luxuries  she  demands 
as  of  right,  unite  in  the  wholesale  fabrica- 
tion of  a  national  history, — the  long  line 
of  Jefferson  Davis's  successors  in  the 
presidential  chair,  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  Confederate  States  in  the 
family  of  nations ;  an  elaborate  tissue  of 
ingenious  lies  daily  woven  around  the 
invalid  chair,  and  including  in  its  warp 
and  woof  all  the  news,  down  to  the 
merest  local  gossip,  that  comes  to  the 
ears  of  the  blind  old  autocrat.  And  she, 
happy  in  her  ignorance,  sits  in  the  cabin 
regally  dispensing  imaginary  bounty,  or 
decreeing  punishments  for  the  misdeeds 
of  imaginary  slaves. 

These  are  the  strong  features  of  The 
Deliverance,  and  one  feels  that  a  little 
more  concentration,  a  little  more  insist- 
ence upon  them  would  have  made  it  the 
big  symbolic  story  that  it  just  fails  to 
be.  What  Miss  Glasgow  herself  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  is  the 
romance  between  young  Blake  and  the 
granddaughter  of  his  bitterest  enemy, 
his  father's  former  steward.  It  is  an  in- 
timate personal  drama,  a  peculiar  case 
of  warped  conscience,  in  which  a  man's 
love  for  an  innocent  girl  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  planning  the  ruin  of  that 
girl's  brother,  when  by  doing  so  he  can 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  his  enemy's  pride. 
But  all  this  takes  us  out  of  the  realm  of 
what  is  big  and  typical  and  symbolic;  it 
constantly  focuses  our  attention  upon  in- 
dividual interests  and  exceptional  con- 
ditions. And  over  and  over  again,  just 
as  the  vista  seems  to  widen  out,  and  we 
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get  a  glimpse  of  a  bigger,  broader  South, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ubiquitous 
tobacco  fields,  the  horizon  relentlessly 
shuts  in  again,  and  focuses  our  thoughts 
once  more  upon  the  troubled  conscience 
of  a  young  man  who  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  New  South. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  novels  that 
thoroughly  deserve  the  name  of  epic,  it 
is  the  class  represented  by  Kipling's  Kim, 
— the  novel  that,  while  weaving  its  nar- 
rative around  one  central  figure,  success- 
fully sums  up  and  interprets  an  alien 
civilisation.  One  of  the  latest  and  most 
astanishing  attempts  of  this  sort  is  Siad 
the  Fisherman,  by  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
known English  writer,  Marmaduke 
Pickthall.  It  was  the  lucky  combination 
of  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  a  constitutional  inability  to 
pass  certain  required  examinations,  that 
resulted  in  Mr.  Pickthall's  departure  for 
Syria,  some  five  years  ago, — because,  as 
he  himself  puts  the  case,  he  was  literally 
not  fit  for  anything  else.  There,  he  made 
a  specialty  of  the  local  dialects,  living  the 
life  of  the  people,  spending  his  days  and 
nights  in  the  bazaars  and  coflfee  houses 
of  Damascus,  and  absorbing  a  special 
sort  of  knowledge,  which  two  years  later 
proved  sufficiently  valuable  to  give  him 
the  entry,  even  though  through  a  sort  of 
backdoor  route,  to  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bitions, the  British  Embassy.  And  it  is 
this  same  special  knowledge  which  has 
now  borne  fresh  fruit  in  Said  the  Fisher- 
man. 

The  easiest  way  to  define  this  book  is 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
pure  and  unadulterated  orientalism.  It 
makes  one  think  of  some  rare,  strange  bit 
of  Eastern  fabric,  overwrought  with  curi- 
ous and  fantastic  embroideries,  and  with 
the  mysterious  scent  of  the  bazaars  still 
clinging  to  it.  There  are  whole  pages 
which  read  as  though  they  might  have 
been  written  by  one  of  the  old,  forgotten 
authors  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  much  of  the  book  is 
a  faithful  transcript  of  the  things  that 
Mr.  Pickthall  saw  and  heard  for  himself 
in  obscure  comers  of  Syrian  inns  and 
coffee  houses ;  and  he  has  given  it  all  to 
us  with  such  photographic  vividness, 
such  luminous  touches  of  interpretation, 
that  it  almost  seems,  when  we  close  the 


volume,  that  we  literally  hold  all  Syria 
in  the  hollow  of  our  hand. 

But  beyond  the  bare  statement  that 
this  book  is  Syria,  all  Syria,  and  nothing 
but  Syria,  it  is  one  of  tiie  hardest  boolre 
in  the  world  to  sum  up  with  brevity.  It 
is  so  complicated,  so  rich  in  side  issues, 
that  a  reviewer  finds  himself  continually 
lured  away  from  the  central  theme,  con- 
tinually tempted  into  giving  it  symbolic 
meanings  far  more  elaborate  than  any 
the  author  had  in  mind.  Said  himself 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  as  an 
Oriental  type  of  the  self-made  man, — 
one  whose  methods  are  so  primitive  and 
radical  that  in  countries  west  of  Suez, 
where  the  Ten  Commandments  are  still 
in  vi^rue,  his  activity  would  speedily  have 
been  cut  short  by  a  hempen  rope  or  an 
electric  current.  Yet  when  we  first  meet 
Said,  he  is  a  poor,  ignorant  fisherman,  in 
a  small  coast  village,  honest  and  indus- 
trious and  not  over  bright.  But  one 
night  he  is  robbed  of  all  his  savings, — ^the 
work  of  Jins,  or  devils,  his  friend  and 
partner  assures  him,  and  as  every  Syrian 
knows,  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  Jins 
is  to  flee  from  them.  It  is  only  when 
Said  is  well  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
leaving  home  and  wife  and  livelihood  be- 
hind, that  he  begins  to  doubt  his  friend's 
honesty  and  disinterestedness.  But  he 
consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that 
a  beggar  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose, — which,  being  reduced  to  a  working 
principle,  he  takes  to  mean,  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  no  property  rights 
which  a  beggar  is  bound  to  respect.  This 
is  a  principle  which  seems  to  work  well 
in  Syria,  especially  when  one  has  Said's 
phenomenal  genius  for  lying,  and  his  un- 
bounded talent  for  jesting  his  way 
through  life, — stealing  in  jest,  murdering 
in  jest.  Every  crime  in  the  decalogue  is 
gaily  broken,  and  still  he  blazes  upward 
like  a  brilliant  meteor.  But  one  day  he 
is  guilty  of  ingratitude  toward  a  woman, 
and  his  zenith  is  past.  There  is  a  won- 
derful chapter  in  which  by  some  queer 
freak  of  fortune.  Said  finds  himself  in 
England, — the  incarnation  of  the  Orient 
groping  helplessly  in  the  land  of  north- 
ern darkness.  And  finally  a  London  fog 
shuts  down  upon  him,  and  Said's  light 
flickers  and  goes  out. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
literary  form  of  The  Fugitive,  by  Ezra 
S.  Bnidno,  the  new  Jewish  writer,  be- 
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cause  whatever  form  it  has  is  so  ob- 
viously the  result  of  chance.  But  if  there 
ever  was  a  story  which  came  straight 
from  the  heart,  a  story  which  literally 
wrote  itself  because  it  had  so  long  been 
pent  up  that  it  had  to  find  some  vent,  that 
story  is  The  Fugitive.  The  Russian  Jew 
has  been  quite  prominent  in  fiction  for 
the  past  few  years;  but  he  has  always 
been  the  strictly  orthodox  Jew,  with  his 
side-locks,  his  Talmud,  his  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  Mr.  Brudno  gives  us  a 
new  type, — the  modern,  liberal-minded, 
philosophical  thinker,  the  Jew  who  finds 
the  old  ideals  and  the  old  faith  slipping 
away  from  him,  and  who  asks  only  for 
civic  and  religious  liberty,  the  right  to 


believe  what  he  pleases  and  to  marry 
without  the  pale,  if  he  so  elects.  The 
most  interesting  thing  about  the  book  is 
its  obviously  autobic^raphical  character. 
Just  where  fact  and  fiction  meet  only  the 
author  himself  could  say;  but  the  early 
chapters  depicting  the  hero's  childhood 
in  Russia,  his  father's  execution  on  a 
trumped-up  charge,  his  years  in  a  Jewish 
orphan  school,  his  later  connection  with 
nihilistic  plots, — all  this  is  plainly  drawn 
from  memories  that  are  still  vivitL  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  reception 
which  this  book  meets;  for  it  is  a  long 
time  since  we  have  had  a  novel  in  which 
there  sounded  so  plainly  the  note  of  sin- 
cerity.      *         Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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WITH  the  boom  in  all  written 
wares  that  has  characterised 
the  last  few  years,  opportu- 
nity has  glowed  golden  over 
new  fields  for  those  hangers-on  of  life 
who  fatten  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
success  may  offer,  and  the  literary  para- 
site has  spread  like  a  plague  of  locusts. 
Some  feed  upon  the  publisher ;  some 
upon  the  author.  The  publisher's  para- 
sites are  the  more  numerous,  the  more 
greedy,  and  the  more  ingenious.  The 
writer's  leeches  are  the  more  flagrant  in 
method,  the  hungrier,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  meaner. 

The  species  may  be  roughly  catalogued 
as  follows : 

Authors'  (or  Would-be  Authors')  Parasites. 

The  correspondence  school. 

The  literary  adviser. 

The  placing  bureau. 

The  revision  bureau. 

The  literary  agent. 

The  dishonest  publisher. 

PuBusHERS'  Parasites. 

The  receptive  hbrary  or  school  official. 

The  club  lecturer. 

The  appealing  reviewer. 

The  acquisitive  author. 

The  book  dealer  with  a  scheme. 

The  trade  journal  advertiser. 

The  fake  literary  journal. 


Of  these,  the  schemit^  bookseller,  the 
literary  agent,  and  the  club  lecturer  di- 
vide their  predatory  attentions  between 
both  parties. 

Quite  early  in  the  game  the  geniuses 
at  the  head  of  the  great  correspondence 
schools  which,  in  their  various  branches, 
teach  steeple-climbing,  cure  stammering, 
and  eradicate  corns,  by  mail,  saw  their 
chance  in  literature.  They  advertised  to 
teach  novel- writing  in  twenty  lessons,  and 
short  fiction  in  ten.  Consider  this  appeal 
to  hopeful  genius,  made  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  various  publications. 

"Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Booth 
Tarkington  wrote  in  obscurity  for  years, 
until  skilled  advice  put  them  upon  the 
right  track.  Why  should  not  you  reap 
a  similar  success?  The  imaginings  of 
your  fancy  may  well  be  as  brilliant  as 
theirs,  if  rightly  directed.  Send  two-cent 
stamp  for  outline  of  our  course  in  fiction 
writing." 

It  doesn't  happen  to  be  true  of  the  au- 
thors named,  but  the  lure  catches  the 
hopeful  and  unappreciated  geniuses  just 
the  same,  and  their  dollars  go  to  swell 
the  funds  of  the  Correspondence  School. 
What  do  they  get  in  return?  Some 
printed  slips  of  advice,  perhaps  an  out- 
line of  books  to  study,  and  corrections 
by  some  totally  incompetent  person. 
Other  departments  of  the  correspondence 
schools  are  exalted  by  scores  of  testi- 
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monials — presumably  written  by  the 
benefidaries  of  the  fiction  course.  This 
course  itself  doesn't  exhibit  testimonials ; 
they  don't  come  in. 

Another  form  of  the  same  scheme  is 
the  Literary  Revision  Bureau.  At  the 
head  of  this  is  some  man  whose  name 
has  a  familiar  sound.  He  proffers  the 
helping  hand  for  a  consideration  that  is 
indeed  small  when  one  considers  his 
"long  experience,"  "wide  reputation," 
and  "recognised  standing  in  the  world  of 
letters."  You  send  your  manuscript  to 
his  bureau  accompanied  by  50  cents,  and 
in  return  you  get  an  opinion  on  it.  For 
$1.50  you  get  a  "detailed  criticism,"  and 
for  $2.00,  a  full  criticism  and  revision ; 
all,  supposably,  from  the  man  of  "long 
experience,"  "wide  reputation,"  etc.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  is  not  on  the  plane  with 
the  correspondence  schools,  for  he  does 
not  pretend  to  teach  any  one  how  to 
write.  His  efforts  are  devoted  to  teach- 
ii^;  the  pupil  what  not  to  write.  In  the 
matter  of  spelling  and  punctuation  his 
criticisms  may  well  be  practical. 

But — listen  to  a  secret  of  the  trade — 
punctuation  matters  little,  and  spelling 
less.  Publishing  houses  are  full  of  peo- 
ple whose  punctuation  is  perfect  and 
whose  spelling  is  beyond  all  praise; 
they'll  put  the  comma  in  and  correct  the 
errors,  if  you'll  send  them  a  manuscript 
that's  worth  while.  I  remember  one 
story  that  came  in  to  a  leading  magazine 
printed  painfully  by  hand,  and  full  of 
the  most  grotesque  mistakes.  It  went 
to  an  inexperienced  reader,  who  promptly 
marked  it  N.  G.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  story  passed  up  to  the  editor-in-chief 
who  called  the  new  reader  in, 

"Is  this  your  N.  G,  mark?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Why  the  man  can't  even 
spell." 

"You  can,  can't  you?"  said  the  editor, 
"We  are  looking  for  good  stories,  not 
fine  orthc^aphy,  and  this  is  one  ot 
them." 

In  time  the  story  appeared  and  was 
widely  commented  on,  I  would  like  to 
postscript  this  appropriately  by  saying 
that  the  writer  is  now  a  successful  au- 
thor, but  he  isn't.  He's  an  unsuccess- 
ful farmer.  However,  the  new  reader 
was  unsuccessful,  too,  in  his  branch  and 
is  now  a  competent  and  careful  stenog- 
rapher. 

If  the  Revision  Bureau  has  some  ex- 


cuse for  being,  the  Placing  Bureau 
hasn't.  It  is  founded  (Hi  pure  fake.  Its 
specious  appeal  to  the  innocent  is,  in 
abridged  form,  as  follows: 

"Do  you  write  fiction,  or  articles?  Are 
you  as  yet  unknown?  Very  likely  your 
work  is  as  good  as  that  of  widely  known 
writers.  But  they  have  the  name,  and 
you  have  not.  What  chance  has  a  manu- 
script of  yours'among  the  thousands  that 
go  to  greet  publishing  houses  every  day? 
Never  heard  of  that  name,'  says  the 
reader,  and  tosses  it  away. 

"But  this  Association  can  get  your 
manuscripts  considered.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause we  have  introduced  scores  of  suc- 
cessful authors.  Our  endorsement  of 
a  manuscript  insures  it  a  careful  and 
thorough  reading  at  the  hands  of  any 
publisher.  If  you  write,  let  us  place 
your  output." 

This  is  built  on  a  plain  lie,  the  state- 
ment that  a  manuscript  receives  little 
consideration  unless  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor is  a  familiar  one.  So  little  is  this  so, 
that  a  number  of  writers  of  experience 
habitually  send  in  their  contributions 
under  varying  pen-names. 

The  status  of  the  literary  parasite  is 
more  questionable ;  it  may  be  reasonably 
held  ^at  he  has  his  uses.  He  saves 
authors  the  trouble  of  sending  a  manu- 
script the  rounds  of  the  magazines  until 
it  finds  its  proper  resting  place.  He 
makes  out  the  lists,  he  writes  the  letters, 
he  licks  the  stamps.  And  all  he  wants 
is  his  10  or  15  per  cent.  This  comes 
from  the  author;  but  in  order  to  "make 
good"  the  agent  endeavours  to  put  the 
price  of  the  article  up  beyond  the  normal. 
In  fact,  his  strong  appeal  to  the  writer  is 
"I  can  get  more  for  it  than  you  can,"  So 
he  feeds  upon  both  sides.  Nearly  all 
British  authors  deal  through  literary 
agents.  The  business  in  this  country 
has  not  spread  widely,  largely  because 
American  publishers  are  more  alert  than 
British,  and  are  so  keenly  on  the  lookout 
for  new  men  and  matter,  that  a  good  bit 
of  work  needs  no  agent  to  sell  it. 

By  far  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
author's  parasites  is  the  literary  adviser, 
or  Professor  of  Authorship.  To  describe 
one  will  be  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
whole  rather  small  and  select  class.  This 
man  lives  in  a  far  Western  city  which 
has  turned  out  a  number  of  writers  of 
note.  He  is  not  one  of  them.   If  I  should 
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mention  his  name  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  familiar  to  one  in  thousands  of 
The  Bookman's  readers.  A  few  short 
stories  rather  clever  in  quality,  a  few  un- 
regarded essays,  one  forgotten  book  in 
collaboration — stich  is  my  professor's 
record.  But  he  is  a  man  of  impressive 
personality  and  resonant  periods.  His 
manner  is  exaggeratedly  professional, 
and  his  culture  fairly  dazzles  the  eye — a 
good  stock-in-trade  and  one  of  which  he 
makes  remunerative  use.  He  has  gath- 
ered together  a  class  in  fiction,  made  up 
largely  of  rich  young  women  (with  a 
sprinkling  of  men,  and  a  few  beguiled 
newspaper  folk  striving  for  higher 
things)  who  passionately  yearn  to  appear 
in  the  leading  periodicals,  and  to  them 
he  lectures,  ringing  the  infinite  changes 
on  the  theme  "IIow  to  Get  It  Accepted 
by  the  Editor."  His  charge  for  the  series 
of  lectures  is  no  small  matter.  To  a 
favoured  few,  who  can  afford  it,  he  gives 
individual  lessons.  These  private  pa- 
tients submit  manuscripts,  which  he  goes 
over  in  detail. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  professor  has  a  real  genius  for  ju- 
dicious praise — and  a  high  order  of 
strategy.  After  his  pupils  have  had  a 
"series"  or  two  of  his  lectures  some  of 
them  begin  to  hint  at  publication.  May 
they  not  send  this  essay  to  the  Atlantic, 
or  that  poem  to  Scribnefs,  or  this  story 
to  McClure's?  For  a  time  he  deprecates 
this.  "Undoubtedly,"  he  suggests,  "the 
magazines  would  be  glad  to  get  such  mat- 
ter; but  if  you  will  wait  a  little  longer 
you  will  do  still  better  work." 

But  the  time  of  trial  must  come,  and 
with  it  comes  the  test  of  the  professor's 
tact,  for  brutal  editors  are  prone  to  re- 
ject that  which  he  has  unreservedly  ap- 
proved. To  cajole  his  pupils  into  still 
another  course  of  lectures,  is  now  his 
task. 

"Perhaps  we  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
the  beautiful,"  says  he.  "We  will  now 
take   up  the   practical." 

And  so  he  holds  them  for  another  term. 

For  his  rich  private  patients  he  has  a 
still  bolder  ruse.  One  of  them  recently 
turned  out  what  the  late  Whitman  would 
have  called  a  Yawp,  full  of  heart-longing 
and  lovely  language.  The  professor 
went  into  raptures. 

"What  magazine  may  I  send  it  to?" 
she  asked. 


"To  none.  My  dear  madam  I  to  none. 
By  no  means.  It  is  too  subtle,  too  deli- 
cate, too  ethereal  for  such  a  setting.  To 
interpolate  it  between  the  covers  of  a 
magazine  would  be  to  debase  its  essence, 
to  brush  off  its  bloom." 

"Then  what  shall  I  do  with  it?"  de- 
manded the  fair  genius. 

"Loan  it  to  me;  and  I  will  present  it 
to  my  class  as  an  example  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  modem  literature,"  said  the  wily 
professor. 

Thus  it  was  read,  and  to  this  day  the 
author  believes  that  she  will  some  day 
learn  to  "write  down  to  the  magazine" 
to  quote  one  of  her  mentor's  pet  phrases. 

The  legitimate  source  of  the  publisher's 
income  is  the  book-reading  public.  Some 
few  publishing  firms  there  are,  however, 
that  look  to  the  author  for  their  recom- 
pense. This,  in  itself,  is  perhaps  not  dis- 
honest, strictly  speaking,  but  the  methods 
employed  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  dis- 
honest. Fortunately  the  publishers  who 
prey  upon  the  author  are  few ;  they  are 
comparatively  unknown,  and  they  com- 
monly come  to  disaster.  The  graft- 
ing publisher  first  catches  his  author  by 
advertising  for  manuscripts.  Selecting 
some  contribution  he  writes  to  the  author 
as  follows: 

"Your  book  has  been  recommended  by 
our  readers  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish it,  with  certain  minor  changes. 
While  we  have  every  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  your  work,  nevertheless  a  book 
by  an  unknown  author,  as  you  know, 
makes  its  way  slowly,  and  we  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  a  too  heavy  initial 
loss.  If,  however,  you  will  agree  to  pur- 
chase 350  copies,  at  the  lowest  trade  rate, 
and  will  agree,  as  is  usual,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  proof  corrections,  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  us," 

If  the  author  is  ignorant,  he  accepts 
this  offer.  The  books  are  sold  to  him  at 
80  to  85  cents  apiece ;  and  the  bill  for  cor- 
rections is  run  up  to  a  ridiculous  figure, 
perhaps  $90  or  $100.  Then  there  are 
minor  charges  for  typewriting,  postage, 
etc.,  and  the  grafting  publisher  has  pres- 
ently reaped  his  little  profit  from  the 
author  without  having  made  a  single 
legitimate  sale  of  the  book.  There  are 
said  to  be  certain  firms  which  will 
publish  under  their  own  imprint,  manu- 
scripts which  they  have  not  even  exam- 
ined, if  the  author  will  furnish  the  plates 
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and  two  or  three  hundred  bound  copies — 
for  a  mere  35  per  cent,  commission !  Of 
course,  they  won't  agree  to  advertise  at 
all.  Once  in  a  great  while,  to  the  vast 
amazement  of  the  publisher,  one  of  these 
books  wins  a  genuine  success.  In  that 
case  the  author  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  royalties.  But  authors  who 
go  to  the  grafting  publishers  are  not 
looking  for  royalties ;  they  are  pathetic- 
ally willing  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  their  names  on  a  book  cover. 

If  all  the  ingenuity  expended  in  bilking 
publishing  houses  out  of  books  or  cash 
were  devoted  to  the  legitimate  furtherance 
of  the  booktrade,  there  would  be  a  notable 
increase  in  business.  The  most  frequent 
abuse  (and  though  it  is  a  petty  one,  it 
mounts  up  to  a  considerable  total  in  a 
year) ,  is  the  "complimentary  copy" 
graft.  Of  the  average  book,  perhaps  200 
editorial  copies  are  sent  out  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  regular  course. 
If  the  book  is  much  advertised  there  will 
be  probably  three  or  four  hundred  more 
newspaper  requests  for  free  copies.  Most 
of  these  are  based  on  a  promise  of  "ade- 
quate review,"  which  consists,  often,  in 
reprinting  a  publisher's  note  or  foreword. 
Whether  they  shall  be  granted  or  not 
depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lisher as  to  the  possible  value  of  the 
review. 

Copies  are  begged  on  various  other 
pretexts,  "Would  be  oleased  to  receive 
a  copy  with  a  view  to  dramatisation." 
"Will  embody  extract,  if  feasible,  in  my 
forthcoming  school  reader."  "Donation 
of  a  book  for  our  church  fair  would  be 
appreciated."  "Will  read  extracts  from 
at  our  coming  Decoration  Day  exer- 
cises if  you  will  forward  the  book." 
Library  and  Board  of  Education  people 
are  notorious  for  this  form  of  grafting. 
Here  is  a  typical  letter : 

State  of 

Office  of  Superintendent 

Public  Instruction, 

September  19,  1903. 

New  York,  N.  Y., 
GetttUmeH: 

If  consistent  with  your  rules,  I  should  be 
most  grateful  for  a  copy  each  of , 


If  I  <: 


for   the   supplementary   list   until   mid-s 

of  1904.    Books  should  be  sent  to  the  members 

of  the  board  of  examiners  for  iDsp'^ciion  early 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Miss)  Birdie  SMrrH. 
Clerk  Sup't.  Public  Ini 


In  this  the  lure  lies  in  the  hint  that 
Miss  Birdie's  influence  may  be  useful 
when  the  lists  are  made  up  for  next  year. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that 
Birdie  is  grafting,  not  for  herself,  but  on 
behalf  of  her  superintendent. 

Here  is  a  letter  showing  how  a  pro- 
fessor of  authorship  may  make  a  little 
"on  the  side"  by  collecting  books. 

GenlUmen: 

I  have  organized  a  "Current  Events"  class 
in  this  city.  My  class  comprises  the  representa- 
tive women  of  the  city.  I  shall  give  ten  week- 
ly talks  before  them,  beginning  Saturday, 
November  7th. 

Besides  things  poUlical,  I  shall  make  a 
specially  of  short  book  reviews.  The  only  daily 
raper  here  never  does  anything  of  this  kind, 
so  J  shall  have  the  field  to  myself. 

Would  you  like  to  consider  me  in  the  same 
class  as  a  newspaper,  and  send  me  some  of 
your  Autumn  output  for  review? 

Messrs.  ■ — — ,  of  New  York,  and  ,  of 

Chicago,  have  sent  me  an  interesting  selection 
of  their  new  books. 

Will  you  kindly  send  the  books  promptly. 

The  sooner  I  can  read  them,  the  earlier  review 

I  can  give  them.    Of  course  the  "before  Xmas'' 

reviews  ought  to  carry  an  especial  advantage. 

Yours  respectfully, 


To  the  publisher  the  implication  in  the 
reference  to  the  other  publishers  is  clear. 
"They've  come  up  and  paid  for  an  ad- 
vertisement of  their  books;  you'd  better 
make  good  or  you'll  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,"  is  the  interlinear  reading.  Observe, 
too,  the  technical  knowledge  in  the  final 
reference  to  "before  Xmas  reviews."  No 
tyro  conceived  this  letter,  and,  indeed,  the 
name  signed  is  that  of  a  woman  not 
wholly  unknown  in  the  world  of  fiction. 

In  rare  cases,  only,  is  the  legitimate 
reviewer  a  beggar  of  books.  When  he  is, 
he  is  a  nuisance  unsurpassed,  for  he  will 
request  personal  copies  for  himself,  his 
managing  editor,  his  aged  aunt,  the 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  girl  of  his 
heart — and  if  he  doesn't  get  them  he 
loses  his  temper!  In  the  archives  of  one 
publishing  house  are  some  of  the  most 
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beautifully  nervy  requests  imaginable, 
from  reviewers  on  papers  of  repute  and 
prominence.  But  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. To  quote  the  head  of  the  house 
which  keeps  these  letters; 

"The  newspaper  reviewer  is  seldom  a 
'grafter.'  If  he  wants  a  book  he  almost 
always  buys  it ;  and  the  most  he  asks  is 
the  trade  discount,  which  is  an  under- 
stood allowance." 

Many  of  the  large  firms  doing  a  job- 
bing or  wholesale  business,  publish  trade 
journals,  bulletins,  or  catalogues,  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  which  are  used  for  a 
sort  of  mild  blackmail. 

"We've  done  $5,000  of  business  with 
you  this  spring,"  says  the  manager  to  the 
publisher's  selling  agent,  "and  we  expect 
some  advertising  from  you." 

If  the  advertising  isn't  forthcoming  the 
next  orders  undergo  a  marked  shrinkage. 
The  price  per  advertising  page  is  always 
large  in  proportion  to  the  charges  of  any 
legitimate  medium ;  but  the  patient  pub- 
lisher pays,  accepting  this  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  selling  books. 

When  the  retail  bookman,  however, 
undertakes  allied  forms  of  "graft"  he 
does  not  find  the  publisher  so  easy.  Some 
returns  he  manages  to  get,  however.  For 
instance,  he  will  offer  to  give  some  book 
a  window  display,  for  a  special  discount ; 
or  he  will  even  write  to  the  author  for  his 
influence  assuring  him  that  the  increased 
sale  of  his  book  will  prove  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  exploitation.  The  manager 
of  a  large  department  store  recently 
wrote   to   a   prominent   newspaper   ma.n 


whose  novel  was  about  to  be  published, 
a  letter  of  which  the  gist  was : 

"If  you'll  give  this  store  a  good  read- 
ing notice  in  your  columns,  we'll  display 
your  book  for  a  week."  The  deal  didn't 
go  through. 

Final  bane  of  the  publishing  houses, 
is  the  fake  literary  magazine,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  mushroom  growth  in  the 
last  two  years.  They  enter  a  field  already 
filled  by  the  three  or  four  standard  pul>- 
lications,  and  eke  out  a  scanty  existence 
by  dubious  methods.  The  best  of  them 
are  a  thorn  in  the  publisher's  side  because 
they  adopt  the  methods  of  mendicancy. 

"Here's  a  proof  of  a  fine  review  we  are 
giving  Stewart  Seton  Vandyke's  novel 
in  our  coming  number.  Can't  you  give 
us  an  ad.  of  it?" 

Such  is  their  plea.  The  worst  of  the 
class  a  publisher  can  buy  outright.  They 
will  give  him  a  booming  review  for  a 
paid  advertisement.  In  time,  if  he  de- 
clines persistently  to  advertise,  they  be- 
gin to  "knock"  his  publications.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  class  of  journal 
has  any  effect  upon  book  sales,  but  it 
serves  to  keep  the  publisher  uneasy. 

The  literary  parasites  are  not  increas- 
ing, but  they  are  holding  their  own.  As 
soon  as  one  fake  fails  ingenuity  devises 
another  to  take  its  place.  What  with 
all  these  demands  upon  him  either  direct, 
or  through  the  author,  the  publisher  of 
books  to-day  after  figuring  up  all  stan- 
dard expenses  may  add  a  good  percent- 
age for  graft — and  make  his  profit  if  he 
can.  Leslie  Selleck. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  WOMAN  IN  NEW 
YORK 


By-  Julia   R>   TutwUer. 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 


INDIVIDUALITY,  at  first  obvious- 
ly lost  in  the  mass,  proves  upon  dis- 
criminating experience  preeminent 
in  New  York,  and,  in  the  Southern 
woman,  finds  literary  expression  chiefly 
through  the  Short  Story  or  the  Novel.  As 
an  essayist  she  is  so  far  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. Her  intellectual  gifts  are  distinctly 
those  of  the  imagination  and  her  liter- 
ary ambitions  are  unified  by  these  gifts. 
Marion  Harland— Mrs.  Mary  Virginia 
Terhune^is  the  only  one  in  New  York 
who  has  deliberately  chosen  to  identify 
herself  with  writing  of  a  different  char- 
acter. She  and  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
are  two  Virginians  there  who  typify  the 


social  relations  that  are  commonly  held  to 
be  antipodal — society  and  the  home. 

"I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Terhune,  "that 
I  am  recognised  as  the  pioneer  in  having 
dignified  domestic  literature,  and  that 
this  has  given  me  my  strongest  hold  upon 
the.  great  body  of  American  women. 
When  I  married,  I  knew  nothing  about 
housekeeping;  I  had  never  made  a  bed  or 
dusted  a  room,  and  as  for  cooking — the 
first  beefsteak  I  tried  to  cook  I  washed 
and  put  into  the  frying  panl  I  learned 
housekeeping  by  what  the  Frenchman 
called  the  'perspiration  of  his  eyebrow,' 
and  while  I  was  learning,  my  husband's 
answer  to  a  friendly  question  about  our 
household  economy  was,  'We  have  five 
servants  and  one  slave,  and  my  wife  is 
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the  slave.'  Though  I  was  fifteen  years 
collecting  material  for  Common  Sense  in 
the  Household,  this  slavery  was  really 
the  germ  from  which  it  evolved.  Curi- 
ously enough,  my  family,  my  friends,  and 
my  pubhshers  upon  commercial  grounds 
strongly  opposed  its  publication — and  it 
has  sold  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
and  is  still  selling,  while  the  National 
Cook  Book,  in  which  my  daughter,  Mrs. 
Herrick,  collaborated,  has  also  been  most 
profitable." 

Mrs.  Terhime's  literary  life  really  be- 
gan, however,  when,  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
she  contributed  anonymous  articles  to  a 
Richmond  paper,  and  a  few  months  later 
another   series   to   the   Centra!   Prcsbv- 
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tcrian,  in  which  over  the  pseudonym 
Robert  Remer  "I  laid  down  the  law  to 
my  elders  and  betters,  I  was  sixteen 
when  I  wrote  my  first  novel,  Alone, 
and  a  little  story  for  Godey's  Magazine 
— Marrying  for  Prudential  Motives — 
which  was  republished  in  England, 
then  translated  into  French,  retranslated 
back  into  English  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Albion — a  paper  that 
published  English  stories  only.  Mr. 
Godey  claimed  the  story  and  advertised 
for  the  author,  and  from  that  time  for 
ten  years  I  wrote  a  story  every  month 
for  Godey's  Magazine."  Her  only  story 
for  children  was  written  in  response  to  a 
httle  grandchild's  saying,  "I  like  the  best 
of  all  the  stories  about  when  Grandmama 
was  new,"  and  is  a  charming  record  of 
the  author's  childhood.  In  the  wide 
and  varied  field  of  her  accomplishment, 
Mrs.  Terhune  considers  His  Greater 
Self  the  most  finished  thing  she  has 
done.  In  regard  to  New  York's  influ- 
ence upon  the  literary  life,  she  said,  "The 
difference  between  the  New  York  I  came 
to  years  ago  and  the  New  York  I  live  in 
is  largely  the  difference  of  atmosphere. 
Then  the  literary  stars  were  single  and 
detached,  now  the  light  is  diffused.  Ann 
Lynch — Mrs.  Botta — had  a  delightful 
little  circle,  but  its  members  could  be 
counted  upon  one's  fingers.  There  was 
not  the  stimulus  of  literary  atmosphere 
that  one  gets  now  and  that  I  believe  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  literary  clut)s  which 
have  given  women  something  to  think 
about." 

Mrs.  Terhune  goes  to  the  library  at 
Sunny  bank  every  morning  at  ha  If -past 
eight — ■'  'When  I  am  well'?  I  am  always 
well."  Here  in  addition  to  the  book  she 
may  be  writing,  she  edits  the  "Woman's 
Department"  of  the  North  American 
Syndicate.  After  two  o'clock  she  be- 
longs to  her  family  and  friends,  for  in 
spite  of  a  success  granted  to  few  women, 
Marion  Harland  is  first  and  above  all 
the  genius  of  her  home  and  family  life. 
Dearer  to  her  than  any  amount  or  degree 
of  public  distinction,  are  the  relations 
of  wife,  mother,  and  grandmother,  and 
what  she  most  prizes  in  her  literary  life 
is  its  harmony  with  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  her  children.  Besides  the  book  in 
which  she  collaborated  with  Mrs.  Her- 
rick, her  son,  a  New  York  journalist, 
wrote  Dr.  Dale  with  her,  and  her  daugh- 
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ter,  Mrs,  Van  de  Water,  is  now  at  work 
with  her  upon  a  book  on  Everyday  Eti- 
quette. 

"If,"  said  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  "I 
have  written  of  what  is  commonly  called 
'society'  in  New  York  because  it  lay 
nearest  to  the  greater  part  of  my  life, 
and  because  I  knew  its  genesis  and  many 
of  its  actors  better  than  those  of  any 
other  field,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
I  have  also  written  my  recollections,  of 
the  South  from  which  1  sprang,  and  to 
whose  best  traditions  my  heart  has  al- 
ways cUing  loyally ;  although  the  cus- 
tom of  everyday  has  long  separated  me 
from  it.  New  York  has  been  a  very 
good  stepmother  to  my  literary  life,  and 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  now  forsake  the 
vivid  and  inspiriting  atmosphere  it  offers 
to  my  efforts,  but  my  earhest  literary 
inspiration  dates  back  to  the  State  of 
tny  birth. 

"In  my  childhood  in  Fairfax  County, 
in  Virginia,  I  lived  in  an  old  house  over- 
flowing with  books,  none  of  them  mod- 
em, and  fed  upon  them  eagerly.  The 
literary  impress  of  my  father's  grand- 
uncle,  Mr.  Jefferson,  upon  our  family 
habit  was  a  very  strong  one.  His  selec- 
tion of  books  for  my  paternal  grand- 
mother,  Virginia   Randolph,   an   author 
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of  note  in  her  day,  his  dicta  about  the 
best  methods  of  study  and  expression  for 
women,  his  inspiration  to  them  to  self- 
development  and  continued  intellectual 
effort,  were  transmitted  to  me  by  my 
father  at  a  very  early  age.  I  cannot 
remember,  therefore,  when  I  was  not 
trying  my  wings  in  composition,  en- 
couraged by  both  parents,  who  wrote 
and  studied  to  the  last  days  of  their 
lives. 

"This  was,  I  think,  more  or  less  the 
spirit  of  many  Virginia  households  of 
liberal  education  in  the  Old  South.  There 
was  abundant  leisure,  fewer  distractions, 
a  better  ojiportunity  to  keep  sound  stand- 
ards continually  in  view  than  we,  alas, 
can  boast  of  now.  To  be  impelled  to 
literary  expression  was  a  natural  out- 
growth of  our  pent-in  lives." 

Mrs.  Harrison's  first  novel,  The  Anglo- 
.\faniacs,  published  anonymously,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  list  of  successful 
novels  written  during  a  life  of  many  so- 
cial distractions  and  the  claims  of  family 
ties  and  duties, 

Nancy  Huston  Banks  is  still  another 
Southern  woman  who,  though  identified 
with  the  social  rather  than  the  literary 
life  of  New  York,  is  a  hard,  methodical 
worker.  She  was  first  known  in  New 
York  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  The  Bookman's  staff  of  writers. 
It  was  she  who  brought  James  Lane  Al- 
len's work  to  the  attention  of  the  editors, 
and  in  June,  1895,  contributed  to  The 
Bookman  a  critical  article  on  Mr.  Allen 
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and  his  work.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Banks 
began  writing  Oldtield,  she  dropped  all 
other  work,  and  since  its  publication  has 
become  distinctively  a  novelist.  She  goes 
abroad  almost  every  summer,  and  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War  decided  to  go  to  South 
Africa  for  the  English  Vanity  Fair.  She 
became  a  part  of  the  social  life  there, 
knew  Cecil  Rhodes  very  well,  and  was 
probably  the  last  American  to  see  George 
W.  Steevens,  the  war  correspondent, 
alive. 

Unless  a  marked  distaste  for  music 
can  be  called  an  eccentricity,  Mrs.  Banks 
has  none,  and  she  has  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  generosity  and  social  gifts  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  type  of  Kentuckian. 
Indeed,  in  the  beginning,  her  success  was 
due  to  a  tact  little  less  than  marvellous. 
She  knew  how  to  handle  editors  and 
publishers,  never  failing  to  keep  herself 
and  her  work  in  the  background. 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor  is  a  Virginia 
woman  who  stands  upon  the  line  that 
defines,  without  separating,  society  from 
literature.  During  her  husband's  public 
life  in  Washington,  she  was  his  private 
secretary  as  well  as  a  sodal  leader,  and 
the  years  spent  in  New  York  have  pre- 
served the  medium  between  play  and 
work  that  makes  for  a  beautiful  and 
vigourous  old  age. 
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This  may  be  why  she  has  produced  her 
most  important  work  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two,— a  work  involving  careful  and 
labourious  research  and  the  difficult  proc- 
ess of  selection  and  rejection,  and  that 
in  it  she  has  preserved  the  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  youthful  impression,  and 
escaped  the  tendency  to  run  into  words. 

The  genesis  of  The  Mother  of  Wash- 
ington is  best  told  in  Mrs.  Pryor's 
own  words.  "The  book  was  really  be- 
gun unconsciously  in  connection  with  my 
work  on  the  Mary  Washington  Monu- 
ment at  Fredericksburg.  In  collect- 
ing data  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  monument,  I  discovered  Mary 
Washington's  will  which  had  never  been 
written  up,  some  unpublished  manu- 
scripts, and  old  diaries  of  Virginia  social 
life  and  of  the  social  life  in  Washington 
during  three  administrations ;  and  at  the 
same  time  became  convinced  that  the 
mother  of  Washington  had  been  cruelly 
misrepresented.  My  book  grew  out  of 
first,  a  desire  to  loiow  the  truth,  and 
then,  the  determination  to  vindicate  a 
woman.  I  was  ten  years  collecting  the 
material  and  two  winters  writing  and 
revising  it," 

Emily  Lafayette  McLaws,  whose  first 
novel.  When  the  Land  Was  Young, 
brought  her  both  reputation  and  money, 
is  one  of  the  younger  Southern  women 
in  New  York. 

"My  first  story,"  she  said,  "was  writ- 
ten while  I  was  studying  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory.  I  told  Mr.  Hezekiah  But- 
terworth  a  Georgia  story.  'Write  it,'  he 
said,  'and  I  will  guarantee  that  I  can  sell 
it.'  I  wrote  it  half  in  fun,  and  was  the 
happiest  girl  in  Boston  when  I  received 
a  checque  for  eighty  dollars  for  it. 

"But  I  really  began  writing  when  I 
was  a  child  of  about  thirteen.  We  were 
living  on  a  plantation  in  that  part  of 
Georgia  known  as  the  'Dark  Corner,'  out 
of  reach  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and 
much  farther  than  'twelve  miles  from  a 
lemon.'  There  used  to  He  about  the 
house  copies  of  a  Rochester  agricultural 
paper.  Reading  it  one  day  in  default 
of  something  better,  I  noticed  that  Ala- 
bama, North  and  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  other  States  had  letters  from 
them  under  'Farmers'  Notes.'  Georgia 
alone  was  not  represented.  This  seemed 
to  me  unfair.  I  got  a  blank  ledger,  the 
only   paper   that    seemed    to    me    large 
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Miss  Austin's  first  winter  in  New 
York — two  years  ago — was  spent  on 
Fifty-ninth  Street  overlooking  Central 
Park  in  an  apartment  that  expressed  the 
spirit  of  her  life  and  work.  Rich  and 
delicate  colour,  simple  lines,  and  books 
and  etchings  not  for  "vain  show,"  but 
for  the  use  of  mind  and  eye,  made  an 
appropriate  setting  for  her  poetic  face 
and  tlie  grace  and  finish  of  her  novel. 
For  here  Veronica  was  written  and  ac- 
cepted within  the  space  of  seven  months 
by  the  first  publishing  house  to  which  it 
was  offered. 

After  some  months  in  Cambridge  and 
the  South,  Miss  Austin  has  returned  to 
New  York  as  the  place  where  she  finds 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  creative  work. 

"I  am  just  at  the  starting  point,"  she 
said,  "I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  say 
about  myself  or  my  work." 

The  story  of  the  Southern  artist  in 
New  York  except  for  difference  in  the 
form  of  expression   is   almost   identical 
with  that  of  the  Southern  writer:  Per- 
juLiET  THOMPSON.  sistencc  in  the  teeth  of  hardship  and  dis- 

couragement for  some ;   for  others,  the 
enough    for   my   purpose,    cut   out   the      S'^^  touched  without  apparent  effort, 
leaves,  and  wrote  in  a  'fair,  round  hand'  "^   ^^  ^   Kentuckian,"  said   Eulabee 

all  that  I  could  glean  about  agriculture  ^^^'  w"^^^  mmiatures  command  prices 
from  our  overseer,  Mr.  Hardy.  I  re-  ranging  from  two  to  four  hundred  dol- 
member  that  I  fixed  my  own  price — ten 
dollars — and  asked  that  it  might  be  sent 
me  in  money.  The  astonishing  part  of 
it  is  that  I  was  paid  the  ten  dollars  and 
asked  to  write  every  week.  As  I  signed 
my  name  'Lafayette  McLaws'  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  my  uncle,  and  every  now  and 
then  asked  to  write  something  about  the 
war.  I  was  terribly  frightened  when  my 
letters  began  coming  out,  for  I  was  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  my  efforts.  I  wrote  all 
that  summer  until  I  went  off  to  boarding 
school,  my  brother  alone  discovering  my 
secret — how  I  wept  and  wailed  until  he 
promised   not   to  betray  me." 

Miss  Mcl_aws  lives  at  the  Winsonia 
under  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis's  chaperon- 
age.  She  works  incessantly  while  she 
is  creating,  using  a  pencil  for  the  rough 
draft  and  revising  with  a  typewriter. 

A  still  younger  Southern  writer  in 
New  York  is  Martha  Waddell  Austin. 
Her  first  book,  Veronica,  was  brought 
out  last  spring  by  Doubleday  and  Page, 
and,  in  addition  to  attracting  discrimi- 
nating and  stimulating  attention  here,  is 
now  coming  out  in  an  English  edition. 


MARTITA    WApDpj.T. 
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lars,  "and  I  began  here  five  years  ago  at 
the  very  bottom.  Even  as  a  young  girl 
I  wanted  to  be  a  miniature  painter,  and 
I  have  never  for  half  a  minute  wanted  to 
be  anything  else.  Hardships?"  the  col- 
our rose  in  her  deUcate  cheeks,  "Well,  I 
suppose  I  had  them,  but  I  never  stopped 
to  consider.    How  can  vou  when  there's 


(( ^ 


VIRGINIA    WOODS. 

just  one  thing  yon  want  to  do,  and  you 
get  the  opportunity  to  do  it  ?  Of  course, 
life  wasn't  luxurious.  The  first  year  I 
paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  my  room, 
and  the  next  winter  I  considered  myself 
very  prosperous  because  I  could  afford 
three  dollars  a  week  for  rent.    Last  year 


I  came  to  Carnegie,  and  the  view  alone" 
— her  studio  is  on  the  fifteenth  floor — "is 
worth   the   price  of   the   studio   to   mc. 

Stippling?"  Miss  Dix  turned  impulsively 
from  her  sitter^"Now  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  rouses  the  spirit  of  1876  in  me 
it  is  that  popular  fallacy  about  stippling 
among  miniaturists.  As  a  rule,  we  do 
not  stipple  any  more  than  the  portrait 
painter  who  retouches  his  work  here  and 
there  after  the  body  of  it  is  done.  No, 
I  do  not  stipple — I  wash  in  my  colour — 
I  puddle  and  stroke — anything  that  will 
approach  expression  of  ray  conception, 
forgetting,  as  every  artist  does,  in  the 
work  how  I  learned  to  do  it." 

In  spite,  of  a  very  delicate  organization 
and  little  instruction^ — ^a  winter  and  a  half 
in  St.  Louis,  two  months'  study  of  the 
technique  of  miniature  painting  with 
Mr.  William  J.  Whittemore,  and  a  few 
months  at  the  Art  League  cover  her 
whole  course  of  training — Miss  Dix's 
success  has  been  so  rapid  and  brilliant 
that  it  is  almost  a  refutation  of  the  rea- 
sons which  Miss  Louise  Lyons  Heustis 
— who  had  two  portraits  in  the  Last  Loan 
Portrait  Exhibition — gives  for  the  ex- 
cess of  authors  over  artists  among  the 
Southern  women  at  work  in  New  York, 

"Why  comparatively  so  few  Southern 
women  have  succeeded  as  artists,"  she 
said  while  dispensing  tea  in  her  pictur- 
esque studio  at  the  Lester  Studios,  "can 
be  explained  in  half  a  dozen  words.  Few 
women  have  the  physical  strength  to 
stand  for  eight  hours  at  an  easel,  and 
few,  very  few  Southern  women  have  the 
means  for  the  necessary  training  here 
and  abroad.  The  writer  trains  herself; 
the  artist  can  learn  the  technique  of  her 
profession  only  by  long  and  labourious 
training  under  somebody  else,  and  this 
requires  money.  My  profession  has  cost 
me  thousands  of  dollars  and  ten  years  of 
incessant  study  here  and  in  Paris,  and, 
besides,"  with  a  graceful  movement  of 
her  supple,  rounded  figure,  "I  am  a  very 
strong  woman." 

Unlike  Miss  Dix,  Miss  Heustis'  set- 
tling in  New  York  was  wholly  without 
intention. 

"I  should  never  have  had  the  courage 
deliberately  to  establish  myself;  even 
now  the  idea  of  it — coming  here  a  young 
girl  and  a  stranger  with  my  future  in 
my  hands — appals  me.  You  see,  I  am 
from  Alabama,  and  New  York  is  so  far 
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from  Alabama  I  I  never  realised  how  far 
in  everything  that  makes  for  art  until 
I  finished  my  studies  in  Paris  and  went 
back  there  to  live.  At  the  end  of  a  win- 
ter of  retrogressive  idleness,  I  was  called 
here  to  fill  an  order  for  a  portrait ;  before 
it  was  finished  I  had  another ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  third,  and  when  I  returned 
to  Alabama  it  was  for  a  visit.  This  was 
several  years  ago,  and  now  I  know  that 
I  couldn't  live  anywhere  else  in  this 
country  but  New  York.  How  did  I  be- 
gin to  get  work  ?  I  never  really  began — 
things  just  came  to  me.  I  did  a  lot  of 
illustrating  while  I  was  studying  with 
Mr.  Chase — that  full-length  figure  of  a 
girl  you  are  looking  at  over  there  was 
one  of  my  prizes ;  he  painted  it  in  a  day 
— and  afterwards,  oh,  for  St.  Nicholas, 
and  almost  all  the  mi^azines;  and  a 
book  of  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's,  and  St. 
Elmo — a  long  time  ago,  this  last.  But 
I  am  a  portrait  painter  and  no  longer  an 
illustrator,  thank  goodness!  No,  I  can't 
claim  the  distinction  of  having  had  a 
struggle ;  I  never  had  my  living  to  make, 
and  from  the  first  my  work  was  ac- 
cepted," 

Miss  Heustis'  studio  breathes  the 
spirit  of  energy,  beauty,  and  refinement 
with  a  disregard  of  the  conventional  char- 
acteristic of  the  woman  and  the  artist. 
It  opens  into  another  studio  fitted  up  as 
a  study.  Here  Miss  Rosalie  Jonas,  of 
New  Orleans,  whose  stories  and  poems 
in  the  leading  magazines  have  received 
praise  worth  having,  is  beginning  to  write 
after  three  years'  enforced  idleness  from 
overstrained  eyes.  From  the  beginning 
of  their  professional  life  Miss  Heustis 
and  Miss  Jonas  have  made  their  home 
together. 

Another  New  Orleans  woman,  Miss 
Georgine  Campbell,  has  the  double  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  Southern 
woman  who  came  to  New  York  to  make 
portrait  painting  a  profession,  and  one 
who  has  earned  a  competency. 

"I  studied  when  a  little  girl  with  Ber- 
nard, who  spent  his  winters  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his 
beloved  Paris.  I  was  his  only  pupil.  He 
took  me  on  trial  for  two  months  and 
kept  me  until  I  went  abroad  to  study — 
to  Paris,  of  course.  But  all  this  was  be- 
fore I  had  any  idea  of  painting  portraits 
for  anything  but  pleasure.  After  my 
father's  death,  it  became  necessary  that 


I  should  support  myself,  and  naturally  I 
turned  to  what  I  cared  for  most.  My 
first  orders  were  from  St.  Louis.  Then 
I  decided  to  come  to  New  York, 

"  'You  will  be  lost  in  the  crowd,'  said 
one  of  the  many  friends  who  urged  me 
not  to  come,  "Do  you  know  there  are 
three  hundred  portrait  painters  in  New 
York?' 

"  'Then  I  will  make  three  hundred  and 
one,'  I  said,  'and  started  off  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  three 
letters  of  introduction.  The  people  to 
whom  I  had  the  letters  all  died  within 
the  first  year,  but  the  dollars  multiplied. 
I  lived  in  a  hotel  until  I  bought  my  home 
on  Madison  Avenue  from  which  the  in- 
creasing noise  drove  me  here  two  or  three 
years  ago." 

Miss  Campbell  lives  with  her  mother 
and  sister  in  an  apartment  overlooking 
Central  Park  where  she  has  the  space 
and  quiet  necessary  for  her  work, 

"I  b^an  life  as  an  artist,"  said  Juliet 
Thompson,  whose  portrait  in  pastels  of 
Miss  Lamont  was  in  the  last  Loan  Por- 
trait Exhibition,  "at  the  mature  age  of 
twelve  in  the  Corcoran  Art  School  in 
Washington.  I  walked  in  and  offered 
myself  as  a  student  to  Mr.  Andrews' 
great  amusement,  for  I  was  too  young 
for  admission.  But  what  he  considered 
a  joke  turned  out  to  be  serious  earnest 
for  both  of  us.  From  that  time  I  stud- 
ied with  him  and  Mr.  Robert  Hinckley 
until  I  went  to  Paris,  where  I  worked 
in  the  Julien  School  with  Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  Jean  Paul  Laurens.  I  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  in  1899,  and  came 
CO  New  York  to  live  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Everybody  has  been  so  good 
to  me!  I.  have  received  nothing  but 
kindness  and  encouragement — my  strug- 
gle was  before  I  came  to  New  York." 

Miss  Thompson's  work  resembles  the 
Old  Masters  in  tone,  and  in  transparency 
of  shadow.  Indeed,  she  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  Georgian  School;  a 
particularly  beautiful  one  is  that  of  "The 
Parson's  Daughter,"  by  Romney  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London. 

Clara  Weaver  Farrish's  success  in 
mural  decoration  and  as  a  designer  of 
stained  glass  windows  has  brought  her 
distinction  in  a  line  of  work  in  which 
few  women  win  recognition.  She  is  also 
known  as  an  illustrator,  and  as  a  figure 
and  landscape  painter  both  in  water- 
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colour  and  oils.  Mrs.  Farrish  is  an  Ala- 
bama woman,  but  for  many  years  she 
has  lived  in  New  York. 

Enid  Yandell,  of  Kentucky,  is  almost 
the  only  Southern  woman  who  has  made 
a  reputation  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  as  a  sculptor.  Her  work  has 
had  an  honourable  place  in  the  Paris 
Salons  as  well  as  in  the  New  York  ex- 
hibitions. Miss  Yandell  studied  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Paris,  where  she  is 
now  spending  the  winter. 

"My  first  work,"  said  Miss  Virginia 
Woods,  silhouettist,  illustrator,  and  por- 
trait painter,  "is  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  I  was  brought  up 
near  there,  and  when  a  very  young  girl 
I  used  to  help  illustrate  the  Stt^eni/ 
Annual.  What  most  influenced  and  in- 
spired me  in  the  beginning,  were  some 
fine  old  paintings  collected  by  my  grand- 
father when  he  was  Minister  to  Spain. 
I  have  studied  only  in  America," 

Louise  Quarles  Bonte,  of  Virginia,  is 
another  miniature  painter  whose  work  is 


becoming  known,  and  whose  verses  in  a 
Dixie  Alphabet,  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
spring  by  a  well-known  publishing  house, 
are  as  clever  as  the  illustrations  in  which 
she  has  collaborated  with  her  husband. 

There  are  many  other  Southern 
women  in  New  York  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  art  or  literary  worl^ 
who,  having  yet  to  make  for  themselves 
a  place  among  the  known  and  distin- 
guished, regard,  from  a  great  and  dis- 
couraged distance,  the  artists  and  authors 
mentioned  here,  little  realising  that  even 
for  them  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  To  a 
career  in  which  doing  the  thing  counts 
more  than  the  pay  for  doing  it  there  can 
be  no  end ;  the  petals  of  the  unfolding 
future  draw  their  sources  of  health  and 
beauty  from  the  organic  elements  of  the 
past;  the  anguish  and  the  ecstasy  of  it 
are  forever  the  same.  For  the  inherency 
of  growth  is  an  impelling  discontent 
with  the  achieved,  a  winged  breasting  of 
the  waves  upon  whose  dazzling  crests 
flutters  the  divinely  unattainable. 


THE  MUSIC  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK. 


PRODUCTION   OF  PARSIFAL. 


THE  principal  event  of  the  season 
in  musical  circles  was,  of 
course,  the  production  of 
Parsifal  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  Christmas  Eve. 

When  Heinrich  Conried  was  selected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Grau  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  at  the  opera  house,  he  naturally 
cast  about  for  something  to  -attract  at- 
tention to  his  opera  season.  He  deter- 
mined to  give  Parsifal,  Wagner's  last 
work,  which  since  its  initial  performance 
at  Bayreuth  in  1882  has  never  been  heard 
outside  of  the  little  German  town  con- 
secrated to  Wagner  traditions.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  move  was  at  once  proven  in 
the  public  demonstration  of  interest  the 
announcement  aroused.  But  even  Mr. 
Conried  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
widespread  excitement  which  the  ap- 
proaching event  developed.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  never  in  the  memory  of  living 
man  has  an  operatic  premiire  created 
such  absorbing  and  deeply  felt  interest. 
'Hie   fates  thenuelves   stepped  in  and 


aided  Mr.  Conried  in  a  more  effective 
way  than  the  most  expert  press  agent 
could  have  devised.  They  enlisted  the 
services  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  poli- 
ticians as  well  as  musicians.  Religious, 
legal,  ethical,  and  assthetic  questions  were 
raised  and  widely  discussed.  Parsifal 
lectures  became  the  most  popular  form  of 
entertainment.  The  consequence  is  that 
persons  with  no  musical  or  operatic  in- 
terests were  fired  with  the  desire  to  hear 
the  performance.  In  short,  there  was 
prepared  for  it  a  public  of  far  larger 
proportions  than  a  mere  musical  or  dra- 
matic event  could  hope  to  attract. 

Mr.  Conried's  astuteness  was  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  precipitation  of  in- 
terest in  Parsifal.  But  he  deserves  even 
greater  credit  for  his  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  opera 
and  of  his  entire  season  depended  upon 
the  approval,  not  of  this  specially  created 
public,  but  of  the  musical  community 
as  normally  constituted.  Although  the 
financial  success  of  the  project  was  as- 
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sured  some  weeks  before  the  opening 
performance,  Mr.  Conried  abated  no  ef- 
fort to  make  the  artistic  success  equally 
certain.  Never  has  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  seen  so  many  rehearsals  of 
a  new  work.  Not  only  were  chorus  and 
orchestra  drilled  letter  perfect,  but  scene 
shifters,  mechanics,  and  electricians,  all 
were  forced  to  go  through  rehearsals 
until  they  were  absolutely  familiar  with 
their  respective  duties.  Alfred  Hertz, 
the  conductor,  had  given  his  entire  at- 
tention to  this  production  since  the  opera 
season  commenced.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  the  first  performance  proceeded 
without  hitch  or  blemish. 

The  opera  enlisted  the  services  of 
Temina  as  Kundry,  Biirgstaller  as  Parsi- 
fal, Van  Rooy  as  Amfortas,  Blass  as 
Gumemanz,  and  Goritz,  a  newcomer,  as 
Klii^^r.  The  minor  parts  were  also 
undertaken  by  prominent  artists  of  the 
company,  and  the  flower  maidens  were 
impersonated  by  members  of  the  school 
of  opera  which  Mr.  Conried  has  estab- 
lished as  an  adjunct  to  his  opera  troupe. 
Of  these  singers,  the  three  first  named 
have  sung  their  respective  parts  at  Bay- 
reuth  under  Frau  Cosima  Wagner's  per- 
sonal direction.  Supervising  the  entire 
production  though  unseeu,  Felix  Mottl, 
brought  up  under  Wagner  himself,  was 
at  hand,  contributing  to  the  performance 
the  benefits  of  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. So  that  Parsifal  was  given  prac- 
tically a  Bayreuth  handling. 

And  now  as  to  the  opera  itself.  It  is 
more  unified,  dramatically  and  musically, 
than  any  other  of  Wagner's  works. 
Every  bit  of  stage  business,  every  nuance 
of  emotion,  every  facial  play  is  accom- 
panied by  music  that  illustrates  and  ac- 
centuates. The  orchestration  is  coloured 
throughout  so  as  to  emphasise  this  feel- 
ing of  dramatic  unity  and  coherence. 
But  Wagner  no  longer  possessed  his 
youthful  exuberance  of  invention  when 
he  wrote  Parsifal.  There  are  echoes  of 
Die  Meister singer,  the  Trilogy,  and 
Taimhauser  in  the  score.  Thaleit-motiven 
are  less  characteristic,  less  convincing 
than  in  the  other  works,  and  they  show 
practically  no  development.  There  is 
none  of  the  beautiful  flowering  of  the- 
matic ideas  which  makes  Tristan,  for 
example,  so  everlastingly  fragrant.  The 
motive  once  announced  retains  the  same 
form  throi^hout.    The  final  scene  of  the 


work  loses  infinitely  for  this  reason.  The 
effect  is  one  of  mere  literal  repetition 
of  the  scene  in  the  first  act.  How  differ- 
ent is  it  with  the  last  scene  of  Die  Gotler- 
datmneruitg,  where  the  leading  themes, 
developed  to  their  fullest  significance  are 
martialled  together  to  the  building  up  of 
a  tremendous  climax  1  How  much  Wag- 
ner makes  of  Siegfried's  horn  call  and 
how  little  of  the  Parsifal  motive  which 
somewhat  resembles  it !  Then  the  flower 
maidens'  music.  Charming  as  it  is,  it 
cannot  compare  to  the  Rhine-maidens' 
chorus  in  Die  Gotterddmmerung  or  even 
in  Das  Rheingotd.  But  unquestionably 
there  are  impressive  moments,  such  as 
the  music  leading  up  to  the  final  scene  in 
the  first  act ;  and  the  choral  music  in  that 
scene  is  magnificent.  Kundry's  duet  with 
Parsifal  in  the  second  act  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  kiss  is  as  lovely  as  the  Sieg- 
fried music,  where  the  young  Siegfried 
speaks  of  his  mother.  But  Parsifal's  re- 
sistance and  Kundry's  curse  are  so  long 
drawn  out  that  the  climax— Klingsor's 
appearance  with  the  spear — loses  point. 
Wagner's  great  fault  of  prolixity  is  also 
seen  in  the  recitals  of  Gurnemanz  and 
Amfortas,  which  greatly  retard  the 
action,  such  as  it  is. 

Apart  from  its  music,  the  Parsifal 
drama  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  The 
mighty  Richard  retained  to  the  end  a 
great  deal  of  the  child  in  his  nature.  The 
magician  Klingsor  and  his  incantations, 
the  magic  flower  garden,  the  spear  ar- 
rested in  its  flight  and  suspended  over 
Parsifal's  head,  the  moving  panorama 
supposed  to  show  the  progress  of  Parsi- 
fal and  Gurnemanz  to  the  castle  of  the 
grail — these  are  mere  child's  play. 

Without  taking  up  the  religious  or 
ethical  questions  involved,  the  scene  of 
the  repentant  Kundry  washing  Parsifal's 
feet  and  drying  them  with  her  hair, 
clearly  intended  to  recall  an  episode  in 
New  Testament  history  is  xsthetically 
bad.  Wagner  was  not  a  pious  or  reli- 
gious man  and  his  sincerity  in  dragging 
in  a  thing  of  this  kind — entirely  unneces- 
sary to  the  exposition  of  the  drama — 
may  well  be  questioned.  So  also,  the  ex- 
posure by  Amfortas  of  his  naked  wound 
is  offensive  to  good  taste.  One  cannot 
take  it  seriously,  at  least  in  these  matter 
of  fact  days  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  this  discussion  might  be  extended 
for  pages.    For  when  all  is  said,  Parsifal 
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is  extremely  interesting  as  the  final  effort 
of  the  greatest  dramatic  composer  of 
the  last  century. 

Of  the  work  of  the  various  artists 
much  might  be  said  were  space  available. 
Ternina  made  Kundry,  an  impossible 
creature,  seem  almost  real.  With  superb 
dramatic  touches  she  indicated  the  wild- 
ness  and  savagery  of  the  woman  on  her 
first  appearance,  her  voluptuous  charm 
as  the  temptress  of  the  second  act,  and 
her  mildness  and  exaltation  as  the  re- 
pentant sinner  in  the  last.  Vocally  she. 
has  little  to  do  except  in  the  second  act, 
and  here  she  was  most  convincing  in  the 
expression  of  seductive  tenderness,  and 
this  in  spite  of  her  physical  and  vocal 
limitations.  What  a  pity  that  her  voice 
has  taken  on  that  acid  tang!  Its  one- 
time purity  and  freedom  of  emission  are 
gone.  But  Ternina  is  a  splendid  artist. 
Biirgstaller  was  an  excellent  Parsifal, 
giving  just  the  right  air  of  innocence 
and  simplicity  in  the  first  two  acts  and  of 
sublimity  and  uplifting  inspiration  in  the 
last.  He  sang  with  great  beauty  of  tone, 
and  in  the  scene  with  Kundry  was  quite 
convincing.  Van  Rooy  invested  the 
music  of  Amfortas  with  real  poignancy, 
and  as  he  did  not  force  his  voice,  its 
beauty  of  tone  had  full  chance  to  reveal 
itself.  Blass  as  Gurnemanz  sang  with 
unlooked  for  flexibility  of  voice  and  man- 
ner. Herr  Goritz,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  this  country,  displayed  a 
good  understanding  of  the  part  of  Kling- 
sor.  His  voice  is  powerful  and  his  enun- 
ciation very  distinct.  In  fact,  there  was 
not  a  weak  spot  in  the  cast.  The  flower 
maidens  looked  especially  charming  and 
sang  their  difficult  lines  confidently.  The 
conduct  of  the  performance  reflects 
greatest  credit  on  Alfred  Hertz,  whose 
masterly  exposition  of  the  score  and  re- 
markable control  of  his  forces  place  him 
well  in  the  front  rank  of  operatic  con- 
ductors of  the  day.  A  criticism  of  the 
performance  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  the  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful scenery.  It  was  evident  that  no  ex- 
pense had  been  spared.  The  hall  of  the 
grail  was  spacious  and  imposing.  That 
and  the  scene  representing  Klingsor's 
castle  were  as  handsome  stage  settings  as 
even  this  age  of  managerial  extravagance 
bss  known. 


PRDCKESS  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

With  the  performance  of  Parsifal  the 
opera  season  touched  its  highest  point. 
There  have  been  numerous  repetitions  of 
familiar  operas  sung  by  familiar  artists, 
and  very  few  unusual  incidents  to  require 
comment.  This  was  in  part  compelled 
by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  rehearsing, 
Parsifal  demanding  all  the  spare  time 
and  energies  of  every  one  about  the  opera 
house.  In  consequence,  there  is  slight 
provocation  to  comment  on  the  general 
run  of  events.  Sembrich  and  Caruso, 
twin  stars,  have  been  shining  brilliantly 
in  the  firmament  of  Italian  opera.  In 
Pagliacci,  La  Boheme,  Lucia  and  L'Elistr 
d'Amore—3.  welcome  revival — they  have 
been  pronouncedly  successful.  Sembrich's 
powers  of  attraction  were  a  known  quan- 
tity before  the  season  started.  Not  so 
Caruso's;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
popular  interest  in  him,  growing  with 
his  every  appearance. 

The  movements  of  the  various  prin- 
cipals of  Mr.  Conried's  company  has 
largely  influenced  the  trend  of  affairs  at 
the  opera  house.  Caruso's  engagements 
abroad  necessitated  his  departure  before 
the  close  of  the  season,  hence  the  numer- 
ous repetitions  of  Italian  works  up  to 
that  time.  Calve  has  but  recently  joined 
the  company,  and  the  inevitable  Carmen 
has  once  more  been  brought  forward. 
Calve  is  still  inimitable  as  Bizet's  gypsy, 
but  her  voice  shows  plainly  the  effect  of 
the  severe  demands  she  has  put  upon  it. 
The  arrival  of  Mme.  Ackte,  prima  donna 
of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  has  made  pos- 
sible a  performance  of  Faust.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  Gounod's  opera  has  not  for 
many  years  enjoyed  so  long  a  rest.  Other 
French  operas,  too,  will  now  doubtless 
be  produced.  Felix  Mottl  has  continued 
to  win  unbounded  admiration  from  all 
who  have  attended  the  German  perform- 
ances. Tristan  and  Siegfried  have  been 
well  given,  and  the  most  blase  Wagner- 
ites  have  been  stirred  by  the  masterly 
reading  of  the  scores.  Kraus  and  Tei"- 
nina  appeared  to  best  advantage  in  the 
former.  Kraus  was  aiso  a  good  Sieg- 
fried, although  he  failed  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  youthful  buoyancy  the  part 
demands.  Gadski,  who  sang  Brunhilde 
in  this  opera  for  the  first  time,  made,  as 
always,  a  splendid  impression.  Her  voice 
was  strikingly  beautiful  in  the  closing 
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measures.  Victor  Kloeffer,  who  made 
his  debut  as  King  Mark  in  Tristan,  was 
eminently  successful  in  portraying  the 
sympathy  and  deep  sorrow  of  the  be- 
trayed monarch.  He  has  a  powerful 
basso  and  sings  with  sincerity  and  artistic 
finish.  He  was  less  satisfactory  in  Die 
ZauberHbU,  where  he  was  obviously  ill  at 
ease  in  the  music  of  Saras tro.  Frau 
Naval,  another  newcomer,  is  to  make  his 
first  appearance  in  Boildeau's  La  Dame 
Blanche,  to  be  rendered  in  German.  This 
should  be  an  interesting  revival.  A  per- 
formance of  Der  Ring  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Conried  to  take  place  at 
the  close  of  the  regular  season.  But  lack 
of  space  demands  a  curtailment  of  re- 
citals of  operatic  doings.  The  season 
approaches  its  end,  and  in  many  respects 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr,  Con- 
ried and  makes  one  optimistic  over  his 
future  activities  as  an  impresario. 

NEW  ORCHESTRAL  CONDUCTORS. 

The  third  Philharmonic  concert  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Gustav 
K(^l,  who  had  conducted  the  previous 
one;  and  he  deepened  the  impression, 
then  gained,  that  he  is  a  scholarly  and 
talented  musician.  The  numbers  were 
Brahms's  C  minor  symphony,  Wagner's 
PausI  overture'and  Les  Preludes  of  Liszt. 
He  had  more  scope  for  interpretation 
than  at  the  earlier  concert.  There  was 
considerable  elasticity  in  the  symphony 
reading  and  real  breadth  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  last  movement.  The  or- 
chestra played  a  trifle  less  brilliantly  than 
before,  but  nevertheless  accomplished  a 

f  Treat  deal.  The  fourth  concert  brought 
orward  Henry  J.  Wood,  conductor  of 
ttie  Queens  Hall  concerts  in  London  and 
the  foremost  English  leader.  He  chose 
as  orchestral  numbers  Weber's  Der 
f^feisckiils  overture,  Tschaikowsky's  fifth 
symphony  and  Rimsky-Karsokoff's  Ca- 
f*rkcio  Espagnole.  Mr.  Wood  has  been 
especially  noted  for  his  interpretations 
of  Tschaikowsky  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  present 
vogue  in  London.  It  was  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  after  hearing  the  perform- 
ance of  the  fifth  symphony.  Virile,  im- 
aginative, glowing  and  forceful,  it 
aroused  the  usually  staid  audience  to  a 
fiigrh  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Wood 
indulges  in  certain  extravagances  of  style 


and  he  might  have  difficulty  in  sustain- 
ing by  argument  some  of  the  dynamic 
effects  he  makes.  But  his  reading  is  all 
of  a  piece  and  highly  interesting.  He 
has  personality  and  a  good  command  of 
his  forces.  The  Weber  overture  was  be- 
gun largo  instead  of  adagio,  but  the 
climaxes  were  brilliant  and  effective. 
Miss  Maud  Powell,  the  soloist,  gave 
great  pleasure  by  her  beautiful  playing  of 
Saint-Saens's  B  minor  violin  concerto. 
Miss  Powell  is  heard  all  too  rarely  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Victor  Herbert 
led  the  fifth  concert.  His  talents  as  con- 
ductor and  composer  are  sufficiently 
known  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  com- 
ment. Alfred  Reisenauer,  a  pianist  of 
large  reputation  abroad,  made  his  Amer- 
ican debut  at  this  concert  and  established 
himself  at  once  as  a  musician  of  highest 
attainments.  His  .technique  is  brilliant 
even  for  these  days,  and  he  plays  with 
marvellous  tonal  variety  and  emotional 
effect,  which  is  well  controlled  withal. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  elected  to 
play  one  of  the  latter's  piano  concertos. 
It  was  a  stunning  performance.  Mr, 
Reisenauer  later  gave  a  piano  recital  in 
which  he  demonstrated  even  more  fully 
the  extent  of  his  interpretative  and  ex- 
ecutive powers.  The  three  remaining 
Philharmonic  concerts  are  to  be  presided 
over  by  Felix  Weingarten,  W.  von  La- 
fonoff  and  Richard  Strauss,  and  the 
deservedly  great  public  interest  in  the 
series  will  not  be  suflfered  to  abate. 

PERFORMANCE   OF   THE   APOSTLES. 

The  first  performance  in  America  of 
Edward  Elgar's  latest  work  The  Apostles 
took  place  on  February  9.  It  is  built  on 
larger  lines  than  the  Dream  of  Geronlius, 
which  raised  such  a  commotion  last  year. 
As  it  now  stands  it  is  in  two  parts,  and 
a  third  is  to  be  added.  The  subject  is 
the  New  Testament  narrative  of  events  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  gives  opportunity 
for  a  musical  setting  of  considerable 
variety.  The  thematic  structure  is  ex- 
tremely elaborate.  The  impression  gained 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  talent  has  been  ex- 
pended to  preserve  alive  a  very  small 
spark  of  genius.  The  vastness  of  the 
scheme,  the  movement  and  complexity 
of  the  choral  music,  the  feeling  of  size 
are  imposing.     Everything  is  calculated 
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to  make  an  effect,  and  it  does.  But  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  inspiration  that 
should  light  up  the  vast  edifice  and  make 
it  glow  with  life.  The  final  chorus  and 
some  passages  earlier  are  interesting  and 
even  beautiful;  but  the  listener's  interest 
is  allowed  to  flag  too  often.  The  per- 
formance was  creditable  to  the  Oratorio 
Society,  but  not  to  the  soloists  or  to  the 
orchestra.  They  were  ill  prepared  to 
meet  the  difficulties  with  which  the  score 
is  ail  too  plentifully  strewn. 

There  have  been  something  less  than 
the  usual  number  of  minor  concerts  and 
recitals.  The  opera  season  makes  such 
big  demands  upon  the  time  and  purse  of 
the  musical  community  that  other  mu- 
sicians are  loathe  to  appeal  to  it  for  sup- 
port. Doubtless,  when  Mr,  Conried's 
season  closes,  the  present  dearth  will  be 
reduced  by  a  time  of  plenty. 


The  advent  of  Dr.  Richard  Strauss 
promises  to  arouse  interest  second  only 
to  that  evinced  in  Parsifal.  An  elaborate 
festival  has  been  planned  for  him,  to 
follow  the  Philharmonic  appearance,  and 
he  will  be  hstened  to  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  conductor  and  composer. 
Rumour  has  it  that  he  is  as  sensational 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter, 

Feruccio  Busoni,  who  was  some  ten 
years  ago  a  resident  of  Boston,  made  his 
first  appearance  here  since  then,  with  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  showed 
himself  a  much  greater  artist.  He  played 
the  diflUcult  Heaslct  concerto  with  con- 
summate ease,  and  in  the  lar ghetto 
showed  a  poetic  feeling  that  made  one 
eager  to  hear  him  in  the  more  emotional 
pieces  of  the  moderns.  He  is  booked  to 
give  recitals  before  returning  to  Europe, 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  create  a 
lasting  impression, 

DR.    MACDOWELL   AND   MUSIC. 

The  resignation  of  Edward  A.  Mac- 
Dowell  from  the  Departmnet  of  Music  of 
Columbia  University  may  be  appropri- 
ately mentioned  in  this  place.  Dr.  Mac- 
Dowell  has  been  forced  to  realise  that  his 
efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  musical 
culture  at  Columbia  are  largely  wasted. 
The  truth  is,  tliat  in  a  university  like 
Columbia,  art  culture  has  but  little  place, 
and  for  a  man  of  Dr.  MacDowell's  genius 
and  ambitions,  the  task  he  sought  to  ac- 
complish was  the  impossible.  But  Co- 
lumbia's loss  is  undoubtedly  Art's  gain. 
For  now  MacDowell  should  have  the 
leisure  necessary  for  him  to  devote  to 
composition.  He  has  been  literally  starv- 
ing his  creative  faculty  by  tying  himself 
to  a  chair  of  music  at  a  university.  The 
few  works  he  has  written  in  the  past 
seven  years  have  served  only  to  whet  the 
appetites  of  music  lovers. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 
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NINE  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


MR.    MBYNBLL'S    "BENJAMIN 
DISRABU."* 

IT  will  probably  be  long  before  a 
satisfactory  life  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  will  be  given  to  the  world.  His 
character   was   so   enigmatical,   his 
enemies  were  so  virulent  and  the  political 
passions  excited  by  many  of  his  public 
acts  were  so  intense  and  so  enduring,  as 
to  make  it  almost  an  impossibility  for 
any  man  whose  lifetime  impinged  upon 
that  of  the  brilliant  Jew  to  treat  him  with 
anything  resembling  fairness.    Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor's  biography  is  the  work  of  a 
political  enemy.     The  short  memoir  by 
Froude  is  sketchy.    The  Life  by  George 
Brandes  lacks  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Ei^lish  social  and   political  conditions. 
The  best  work  which  has  so  far  been  pub- 
lished is  that  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel ;  yet  its 
author  had  not  before  him  the  notes,  the 
letters,  and  the  private  papers  which  are 
necessary  to  make  a  biography  author- 
itative.    It  is  well  known  that  Disraeli 
himself  made  Lord  Rowton  (Mr,  Mon- 
tague Corry)  his  literary  executor ;  but 
death  has  prevented  that  intimate  friend 
and  former  secretary  of  his  chief  from 
carrying  out  the  trust  committed  to  him. 
Mr,   Meynell   well  describes  his  own 
book  as  "an  unconventional  biography." 
Its   conception   is   somewhat   whimsical, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  inappropriate  to  its 
Subject ;  for  Disraeli  liked  to  have  things 
done  in  an  original  and  sometimes  ec- 
centric fashion.     Hence  it  is  that  Mr. 
Meynell,   in  his  five  hundred  or  more 
pages,  gives  no  account  of  Disraeli's  po- 
litical career  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  casual  allusions.     He  does 
lot  even  write  us  a  narrative  based  upon 
a.ny  chronological  arrangement.    Instead 
*i£   this,   he   takes   up   certain    specified 
themes  connected  with  Disraeli  and  fol- 
lo-ws  out  each  one  in  his  own  way.    Thus, 
*he  first  third  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a 

'*£m/amtM  Disraeli.  An  unconventional 
*>i«3gr>phy  by  Wilfrid  Meynell.  With  forty 
^lli3stntk>n>.     New  York:   D.   Appleton  and 


record  of  Disraeli's  talk;  the  last  two- 
thirds,  to  his  letters  and  books,  and  to  his 
relations  with  the  men  of  his  own  time. 
The  conversational  part  has  already  been 
drawn  upon  almost  to  exhaustion  by 
writers  of  literary  notes  and  purveyors 
of  epigrammatic  tid-bits.  The  whole  thing 
runs  along  without  any  particular  con- 
tinuity ;  and  so  we  have  it  recorded  that 
Disraeli  once  said:  "Tobacco  is  the 
tomb  of  love;"  and  then  his  other  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  smoking  are  set 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a 
great  smoker  and  gives  a  characteristic 
account  of  how  he  enjoyed  the  habit : 

"My  pip«  is  cooled  in  a  wet  silken  bag;  my 
coffee  is  boiled  with  spices ;  and  I  finish  my 
last  chibouk  with  a  sherbet  of  pomegranate." 

At  his  home  in  Bradenham  he  had 
pipes  nine  feet  in  length  for  use  and  not 
for  ornament.  In  fact,  he  tried  to  give 
a  certain  political  importance  to  his  love 
of  tobacco  in  saying :  "I  ascribe  my  popu- 
larity in  the  House  to  the  smoking  room." 

Having  told  us  this  much  about  Dis- 
raeli's smoking,  Mr,  Meynell  goes  on 
to  give  us  his  hero's  views  about  weather. 
"There  are  two  powers  at  which  men 
should  never  grumble, — the  weather  and 
their  wives."  Disraeli  was  a  sun-wor- 
shipper, and  the  famous  astrakhan  coat 
with  which  he  is  often  depicted  was  his 
silent  protest  against  British  weather. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  the  small  beer 
of  anecdote,  yet  there  is  nothing  about 
Disraeli  that  is  altogether  devoid  of  in- 
terest. Hence  one  may  quote  some  of 
his  opinions  about  women.  "There  is 
one  fatal  defect  in  a  woman,"  said  he — 
"a  rabbit  mouth."  But  apparently  an- 
other fatal  defect  in  his  eye  was  the  de- 
sire which  some  women  have  to  meddle 
with  public  affairs  in  the  name  of  "re- 
form." Whenever  he  met  a  woman  of 
this  type  he  did  his  be.st  to  disconcert  her. 
The  following  is  an  instance.  At  one 
time,  when  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  next 
to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  this 
impulsive  woman,  who  was  anxious  to 
have  the  government  move  vigourously 
against  Russia,  harangued  her  compan- 
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ion  on  the  subject,  winding  up  with  the 
explanation:  "I  can't  imagine  what  you 
are  waiting  fort"  "Potatoes,  madam,  at 
this  moment,"  replied  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, solemnly.  On  another  occasion,  a 
handsome  young  woman,  who  was  full  of 
immature  ideas  and  ignorant  enthusiasm, 
got  access  to  Disraeli  and  talked  to  him 
for  half  an  hour.  She  was  very  much 
flattered  by  his  apparent  attention  and 
fancied  that  she  was  making  a  convert. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  looked  up  into 
her  face  and  said  with  a  bland  smile,  "Oh, 
you  darling !"  The  young  woman  imme- 
diately bolted  from  the  room;  and  after- 
ward, in  speaking  of  the  occurrence,  de- 
clared that  if  she  had  had  a  knife  she 
would  have  killed  him. 

Some  of  his  remarks  on  his  great  op- 
ponent, Gladstone,  have  been  often 
quoted,  but  are  worth  repeating : 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  misfor- 
tune and  a  calamity?"  Somebody  asked  a  new 
definition  from  Disraeli.  The  questioner,  be- 
ing no  literalist,  but  a  man  of  liberal  under- 
Standing,  got  the  reply:  "Well,  it  Gladstone 
fell  into  the  Thames,  that  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune ;  and  if  anybody  pulled  him  out,  that,  I 
suppose,  would  be  a  calamity." 

To  Mf.  Gladstone,  who  had  remarked  across 
the  table  of  the  House,  "We  were  sincere  in 
all  we  did."  "I  never  doubted  your  sincerity, 
only  your  ability." 

This  seems  an  echo  of  an  old  taunt  he  ad- 
dressed to  a  foe  in  early  life:  "I  am  bound 
to  furnish  my  antagonists  with  arguments,  but 
not  with  comprehension," 

Again  across  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  come  to 
an  involuntary  pause :  "Your  last  word — 
'Revolution.'  " 

"A  man  of  splendid  abilities,  hampered  by 
his  Church  liaisons."  This  to  Mr.  Espinasse, 
when  Gladstone  was  still  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

"Almost  a  statesman.  Not  redeemed  by  a 
single  vice." 

On  hearing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  ex- 
cellent form  as  the  guest  of  Lady  Cowper  at 
Wrest  Park  (November,  1877),  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  who  was  not  above  pim,  said : 
"Doubtless  he  thinks  that  I,  the  wicked,  will 
cease  from  troubling  while  he,  the  weary,  is  at 
Wrest." 

In  a  letter  (still  unpublished)  addressed  to 
a  friend  at  the  time  of  Gladstone's  retirement 
from  the  Government,  Lord  Beaconsfield  says 
he  rejoices  that  "the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits 
U  not,  after  all,  a  thing  of  the  past." 

"Gladstone  treats  (he  Queen  like  a  public 
department-!  ,reai  1,^^  jfke  a  woman." 


Many  persons  have  supposed  that  the 
primrose  has  been  associated  with  Lord 
Beaconsiield's  memory  through  a  mis- 
understanding. Queen  Victoria  sent  a 
mass  of  primroses  to  her  favourite  Min- 
ister's funeral  with  the  inscription  "His 
favourite  flower" ;  and  many  persons  have 
since  declared  that  by  "his"  the  Queen 
meant  to  indicate  Prince  Albert.  But 
Mr.  Meynell  records  that  the  primrose 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield's  favourite,  and 
that  in  1878  he  spoke  of  it  as  such  to 
Dean  Figou.  It  is  also  noted  that  Dis- 
raeli pronounced  the  word  "Beacons- 
field"  precisely  as  it  is  spelled ;  whereas 
many  Americans  and  some  English  peo- 
ple have  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  proper  pronunciation  is  "Becons- 
field." 

The  relations  of  Disraeli  with  the 
Queen  have  often  been  discussed,  but  Mr. 
Meyneil  goes  rather  further  than  most 
commentators  in  thinking  that  a  romantic 
colouring  was  to  be  detected  in  their 
friendship.  He  quotes  Lord  Esher  as 
saying : 

"Disraeli's  chivalrous  devotion  to  women  is 
abundantly  clear  from  his  novels.  What  won- 
der, then,  t'hat  to  Disraeli,  a  romanticist  in 
statecraft,  an  idealist  in  politics,  and  a  Pro- 
vencal in  sentiment,  bis  chivalrous  regard  for 
the  sex  should  have  taken  a  deeper  complex- 
ion when  the  personage  was  not  merely  a 
woman,  but  a  Queen?  In  trifles  Disraeli 
never  forgot  the  sex  of  the  Sovereign.  In 
great  affairs  he  never  appeared  to  remember 
it.  To  this  extent,  the  charge  of  flattery 
brought  against  him  may  be  trite.  He  ap- 
proached the  Queen  with  the  supreme  tact  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  than  which  no  form  of 
flattery  is  more  subtle." 

And  in  1879,  Disraeli  himself  wrote  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Ely  the  following 
words  of  genuine  feeling : 

"1  love  the  Queen — perhaps  ihc  only  person 
in  this  world  left  to  me  that  I  do  love;  and 
therefore  you  can  understand  how  much  it 
worries  and  disquiets  me  when  there  is  a 
cloud  between  us.  It  is  very  foolish  on  my 
part,  but  my  heart,  unfortunately,  has  not 
withered  like  my  frame,  and  when  it  is  af- 
fected, I  am  as  harassed  as  1  was  fifty  years 
ago,' 

The  quotations  that  have  been  given  in 
this  review  will  doubtless  seem  hap- 
hazard and  disjointed  to  the  reader.  But 
if  so.  they  will  by  the  very  fact  give  him 
all  the  better  conception  of  Mr.  Mey- 
nell's  book.    For  it  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
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the  word  a  true  biography.  It  contains 
a  great  mass  of  interesting  personalia 
and  may  be  most  fitly  classed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  world's  existing  stock  of 
mimoires  pour  faire  servir. 

Rafford  Pyke. 

li. 


AN  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  in  court  work,  and  a  rec- 
ord of  fifteen  thousand  wit- 
nesses examined  would  entitle 
any  writer  to  a  respectful  hearing  from 
the  legal  profession.  But  when  that 
writer  displays  unmistakable  talent  as  a 
raconteur,  expresses  himself  clearly, 
concisely  and  entertainingly  in  good, 
straightforward  English  and  disdoses 
keen  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  value 
of  facts,  he  creates  for  himself  a  far 
wider  audience  than  the  specialist  usually 
commands.  This  Mr.  Wellman  has  ac- 
complished with  his  volume  of  The  Art 
of  Cross-Examination.  Primarily  it 
may  have  been  intended  for  "those  hav- 
ing business  with  the  Courts,"  But  it  is 
nevertheless  a  human  document  of  no 
mean  importance  which  appeals  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from  the 
psychologist  to  the  pettifogger,  and  from 
it  the  former  will  learn  much  and  the 
latter  nothing. 

The  pettifogger — the  "limb"  of  law — 
the  "shyster"  will  learn  nothing  from 
this  book  because  its  tone  is  too  high  for 
their  understanding.  Indeed,  it  can  well 
be  imagined  that  some  of  its  advice  will 
be  regarded  as  not  only  impractical,  but 
also  hypocritical.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

The  court-room  tyro  is  usually  a  petty 
tyrant  clothed  with  a  brief  authority,  who 
approaches  every  adverse  witness  with 
the  assumption  that  because  he  is  adverse 
he  must  be  a  perjurer.  Every  point 
which  such  a  witness  makes  against  him 
is  a  cue  for  the  small  attorney  to  whisper 
to  himself  in  the  language  of  Weber  & 
Fields  "That's  another  insult  I  owe  you !" 
and  he  will  endeavour  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  square  accounts.     His  shout- 

■  Tht  Art  of  Cross-Examination  By 
Francis  L.  Wellman.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian  Company. 


ings,  hectorings  and  ignorant  innuendoes 
are  the  result  of  intellectual  impotence. 
When,  therefore,  a  person  of  this  calibre 
is  told  at  the  outset  that  courtesy,  con- 
sideration and  tact  play  an  important 
part  in  the  equipment  of  counsel,  that 
brow-beating  generally  defeats  itself,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  cross-examination  is 
to  develop  truth  and  not  to  envelope  it — 
he  is  naturally  filled  with  incredulity  and 
disappointment.  The  attorney  whose 
main  effort  is  expended  in  an  attempt  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  cannot 
conceive  of  cross-examination  as  an  art. 
It  is  much  easier  to  imitate  the  glare 
which  fascinates  or  frightens  than  it  is 
to  acquire  subtlety  and  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman.  So,  although  Mr.  Wellman 
gives  the  maxims  and  rules  evolved  by 
the  master-minds  and  supplements  these 
by  conclusions  derived  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  cannot  hope  to  convince 
those  who  believe  they  can  accomplish 
equally  good  results  by  main  strength. 
As  a  countryman  said  of  the  gold-cure. 
"It'll  take  away  your  thirst,  but  I  reckon 
it  don't  calculate  to  give  a  fellow  brains." 

Of  course  no  one  but  he  who  has  a 
decided  aptitude  for  the  art  of  cross-ex- 
amination will  ever  acquire  its  mastery, 
and  equally,  of  course,  he  who  has  ac- 
quired it,  may,  in  the  heat  of  the  fray 
and  under  partisan  pressure,  prostitute 
it — as  Mr.  Choate  did  when  he  nagged 
and  insulted  Mr.  Sage  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  cause.  But  Mr.  Wellman's  stand 
for  dignity  and  decency — for  more  head- 
work  and  less  "hollering"  is  an  appeal 
from  Phillip  drunk  to  Phillip  sober, 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  profes- 
sion and  makes  for  the  highest  interest 
of  an  honourable  calling. 

All  that  pertains  to  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  court-examinations — the  deli- 
cate handling  of  experts — the  skillful 
snaring  of  the  perjurer— the  dissection 
of  the  pretender,  the  curbing  of  the  im- 
aginative witness,  and  the  vital  import- 
ance of  knowing  when  to  stop  question- 
ing—is of  intense  interest  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  law,  be  he  young  or  old,  and 
it  is  all  admirably  stated  with  becoming 
modesty. 

So  much  for  the  strictly  legal  aspect 
of  the  book. 

But  regarded  as  general  reading  Mr. 
Wellman's  pages  will  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  most  of  the  season's 
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books  whose  sole  mission  is  to  amuse. 
There  is  so  much  humanity  in  the  stories 
and  examples  cited  by  way  of  illustration 
that  the  layman  will  forget  the  treatise 
in  the  treat. 

The  psychologist  especially  will  fol- 
low the  remarks  on  "silent  cross-examin- 
ation," and  indeed  all  the  suggestion- 
compelling  processes,  with  interest,  for 
given  an  unwilling  witness  the  powerful 
force  of  adverse-suggestion  is  ever  pres- 
ent and  its  mastery  at  the  will  of  an  able 
examiner  is  a  mental  contest  well  worth 
the  closest  observation. 

No  reader  will  require  any  technical 
or  special  knowledge— nor  need  he  have 
had  any  experience  with  courts  or  law- 
suits to  appreciate  the  well- selected  ex- 
tracts from  the  famous  (and  infamous) 
cross-examinations  with  which  Mr.  Well- 
man  illustrates  his  points.  The  tenseness 
— the  excitement,  the  hush,  the  expect- 
ancy— all  the  drama  of  the  scenes  is 
sufficiently  indicated  for  any  reader  of 
imagination — and  best  of  all,  perhaps, 
these  legal  dialogues  teem  with  humour. 
Take,  for  example,  the  examination  of 
the  celebrated  family  physician,  a  witness 
testifying  on  behalf  of  his  housekeeper 
who  had  broken  her  ankle  in  a  hole  in 
the  sidewalk  and  sued  the  city  for  $40,- 
000  damages.  The  action  was  not  de- 
fended on  its  merits,  but  it  was  claimed 
that  the  woman  should  have  recovered 
completely  from  the  slight  injury  she 
had  originally  suffered,  and  the  inquiry 
naturally  turned  on  her  treatment.  One 
embarrassing  feature  of  the  case  was 
that  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
existed  between  the  witness  and  the 
cross -examiner.  Each  question  was 
therefore    asked    almost    in    a    tone    of 


Counsel.  "We  all  know,  doctor,  that 
you  have  a  large  and  lucrative  family 
practice  as  a  general  practitioner ;  but  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  great  city,  where 
accidents  are  of  such  common  occurrence, 
surgical  cases  are  usually  taken  to  the 
hospitals  and  cared  for  by  experienced 
surgeons  ?" 

Doctor.    "Yes,  sir,  that  is  so." 

Counsel.  "You  do  not  even  claim  to 
be  an  experienced  surgeon?" 

Doctor,  "Oh,  no,  sir.  I  have  the  ex- 
perience of  any  general  practitioner." 

Counsel.   "What  would  be  the  surpcal 


name  for  the  particular  form  of  fracture 
that  this  lady  suffered?" 

Doctor.  "What  is  known  as  'Potts 
fracture  of  the  ankle,'  " 

Counsel.  "That  is  a  well- recognised 
form  of  fracture,  is  it  not  ?" 

Doctor.     "Oh,  yes." 

Counsel  (chancing  it).  "Would  you 
mind  telling  the  jury  about  when  you  had 
a  fracture  of  this  nature  in  your  regular 
practice,  the  last  before  this  one  ?" 

Doctor  (dodging).  "I  should  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  disclose  the  names  of  my 
patients." 

Counsel  (encouraged) .  "I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  names  and  secrets  of  patients — 
far  from  it.  I  am  only  asking  for  the 
date,  doctor ;  but  on  your  oath." 

Doctor.  "I  couldn't  possibly  give  you 
the  date,  sir." 

Counsel  (still  feeling  his  way).  "Was 
it  within  the  year  preceding  this  one?" 

Doctor  (hesitating).  "I  would  not  like 
to  say,  sir." 

Counsel  (appreciating  the  danger  of 
pressing  the  inquiry  further,  but  as  a 
last  resort).  "Will  you  swear  that  you 
ever  had  a  case  of  'Potts  fracture'  wiUiin 
your  own  practice  before  this  one  ?  I  tell 
you  frankly,  if  you  say  you  have,  I  shall 
ask  you  day  and  date,  time,  place,  and 
circumstances." 

Doctor  (much  embarrassed).  "Your 
question  is  an  embarrassing  one.  I 
should  want  time  to  search  my  memory." 

Counsel.  "I  am  only  asking  you  for 
your  best  memory  as  a  gentleman,  and 
under  oath." 

Doctor.  "If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I 
will  say  I  cannot  now  remember  of  any 
case  previous  to  the  one  in  question,  ex- 
cepting as  a  student  in  the  hospitals." 

Counsel,  "But  does  it  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  practice  and  experience  to 
attend  successfully  so  serious  a  fracture 
as  that  involving  the  ankle  joint?" 

Doctor.    "Oh,  yes." 

Counsel-  "Well,  doctor,  speaking 
frankly,  won't  you  admit  that  'Potts  frac- 
tures' are  daily  being  attended  to  in  our 
hospitals  by  experienced  men,  and  the 
use  of  the  ankle  fully  restored  in  a  few 
months'  time?" 

Doctor.  "That  may  be,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  age  of  the  patient;  and 
again,  in  some  cases,  nothing  seems  to 
make  the  bones  unite." 

Counsel  (stooping  under  the  table,  and 
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taking  up  the  two  lower  bones  of  the  leg 
attached  and  approaching  the  witness). 
"Will  you  please  take  these,  doctor,  and 
tell  the  jury  whether  in  life  they  consti- 
tuted the  bones  of  a  woman's  leg  or  a 
man's  leg?" 

Doctor.    "It  is  difficult  to  tell,  sir." 

Counsel.  "What,  can't  you  tell  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman's  leg  from  a  man's, 
doctor  ?" 

Doctor.  "Oh,  yes,  I  should  say  it  was 
a  woman's  leg." 

Counsel  (smiling  and  looking  pleased). 
"So  in  your  opinion,  doctor,"  this  was  a 
woman's  leg?"  (It  was  a  woman's  leg.) 

Doctor  (observing  counsel's  face  and 
thinking  he  had  made  a  mistake).  "Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  a  man's  leg,  of 
course.    I  had  not  examined  it  carefully." 

By  this  time  the  jury  were  all  sitting 
upright  in  their  seats  and  evinced  much 
amusement  at  the  doctor's  increasing  em- 
barrassment. 

Counsel  (still  smiling).  "Would  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  the  jury  if  it  is 
the  right  leg  or  the  left  leg?" 

(It  is  very  difficult  for  the  inexperi- 
enced to  distmguish  right  from  left.) 

Doctor.    "This  is  the  right  leg." 

Counsel  (astonished).  "What  do  you 
say,  doctor?" 

Doctor  (much  confused).  "Pardon 
me,  it  is  the  left  leg." 

Counsel.  "Were  you  not  right  the  first 
time,  doctor.  Isitnotin  fact  the  right  leg?" 

Doctor,  "I  don't  think  so ;  no,  it  is  the 
left  leg." 

Counsel  (again  stooping  and  bringing 
from  under  the  table  the  bones  of  the  foot 
attached  together,  and  handing  it  to  the 
doctor).  "Please  put  the  skeleton  of  the 
foot  into  the  ankle  joint  of  the  bones  you 
already  have  in  your  hand,  and  then  tell 
me  whether  it  is  the  right  or  left  leg." 

Doctor  (confidently).  "Yes,  it  is  the 
left  leg,  as  I  said  before." 

Counsel  (uproariously).  "But,  doctor, 
doWt  you  see  you  have  inserted  the  foot 
info  the  knee  joint?  Is  that  the  way  il  is 
in  lifer 

The  doctor,  amid  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  jury,  in  which  the  entire  court- 
room joined,  hastily  readjusted  the  bones 
and  sat  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
Counsel  waited  until  the  laughter  had 
subsided,  and  then  said  quietly,  "I  think 
I  will  not  trouble  you  further,  doctor." 

The  verdict  was  for  $240 1 


Of  course  it  is  possible  to  claim  too 
much  for  the  astuteness  of  counsel. 
Many  of  the  telling  questions  propound- 
ed by  cross-examiners  have  been  sug- 
gested to  them  by  other  men  and  the 
attorney  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
for  the  result.  For  instance,  Sir 
Charles  Russell's  opening  questions  to 
Figot  in  the  Parnell  case,  which  almost 
unhorsed  that  scoundrel  in  the  first  rush, 
were  suggested  by  Patrick  Egan,  who 
discovered  that  Pigot  spelled  hesitancy 
with  two  e's  and  made  other  mistakes 
similar  to  those  which  appeared  in  the 
forged  letters.  However,  the  examiner 
is  the  mouth-piece  of  his  assistants  and 
much  depends  upon  the  right  manner  and 
the  right  moment  of  employing  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  others.  The  mag- 
nificent handling  of  Pigot  by  Russell 
drove  the  panic-stricken  witness  out  of 
the  country,  and  eventually  led  to  his 
confession,  and  the  scene  as  it  is  pictured 
in  Mr.  Wellman's  pages  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  dramatic  episode  of  his  book.  Other 
stirring  recitals  are  the  crisis  in  the 
Harris  poisoning  case,  where  the  chief 
medical  witness  for  the  defense  was  si- 
lenced by  a  page  from  his  own  book,  and 
the  masterful  exposure  of  the  reporter, 
Minnock,  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  case. 

To  write  a  book  which  affords  good 
reading  for  the  layman  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a  dignified  and  able  presentation 
of  an  important  legal  subject,  is  a  note- 
worthy achievement  which  should  re- 
ceive due  recognition  in  the  world  of 
letters  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  law. 
Frederick  Trevor  fHU 

III.  and  IV. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  an  ob- 
vious difference  in  both  treat- 
ment and  intent,  it  seems  fit- 
ting to  review  these  two  books 
together.  The  appearance  of  both  at 
the  same  time,  is  significant  of  the  art- 
period  at  which  we  Americans  have  ar- 
'  American  Masters  of  Sculpture — Bring 
Brief  Appreciations  of  some  American  Sculp- 
tors and  of  some  Phases  of  Sculpture  in  Amer- 
ica— by  Charles  H.  Callin. 

The  History  of  American  Sculpture,  by 
Lorado  Taft.  New  York  and  London:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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rived  to-day ;  both  booki  are,  as  it  were, 
milestones  on  our  way  to  a  great  and 
thoroughly  adequate  national  art-expres- 
sion. 

And  now  it  seems  to  me,  most  re- 
gretfully, that  still  a  third  recently  pub- 
lished book  should  have  been  bracketed 
with  these — a  book  which  it  were  both  a 
joy  and  an  opportunity  to  review  (even 
by  so  faint  a  touch  to  cling  to  the  skirts 
of  genius!) — I  mean  the  William  Wet- 
more  Story  and  His  Friends  by  that  most 
subtle  and  sportive  of  biographers,  Mr. 
Henry  James.  Since  this  is  not  a  review 
of  that  delightful  work,  it  is  not  given  to 
me  to  speak  of  the  unique  charm  of  its 
exquisite  egoism,  of  its  whimsical  light 
("golden"  in  its  way,  too  1),  for  this  once, 
turned  on  actuality ;  of  its  delicate,  poetic 
imagination  penetrated  with  the  flavour 
of  patronage  (a  kind  of  patting  the  Pres- 
ent on  the  back ! ) ;  but  it  is  permitted  me 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  most  piquant  intro- 
duction to  these  books  before  me.  After 
a  reading  of  the  Jamesian  biography,  this 
record  of  American  achievement,  impres- 
sive under  any  circumstances,  becomes 
positively  thrilling.  It  would  be  so  easy 
to  approach  these  books  by  the  wrong 
road,  and  we  know  from  a  prominent 
French  art  critic  how  everything  depends 
upon  one's  road  of  approach.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  say  that  we  turned  to  their 
pages  fresh  from  poring  over  Mr. 
Brownell's  authoritative  volume  on 
"French  Art" :  we  would  have  learned  to 
take  too  much  for  granted,  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  perfected  technique, 
an  adequate  and  strictly  sculptural  con- 
ception, the  result, of  a  noble  art-tradition 
in  France  unbroken  since  mediseval  days. 
On  the  contrary,  under  Mr.  James's 
ciceronage  our  eyes  have  been  fixed  on 
the  most  hopeless  period  of  American 
Art,  on  the  Boston  of  the  early  fifties, — 
on  its  sterility,  its  dryness  and  puritanical 
insensibility  to  art — not  to  say  distrust — 
all  this  emphasised  by  the  adorable  de- 
scriptions of  those  golden  days  in  Rome 
and  Florence  where  everything  fairly 
oozed  an  artistic  atmosphere.  To  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Mr.  James,  we  have  bitten 
deep  of  the  apple  of  Europe ;  with  Mr. 
Story  we  have  lost  heart,  our  patriotism, 
our  allegiance  have  melted  away  in  the 
Italian  sun,  we  can  see  in  the  American 
soil  no  seed  that  in  the  future  could  pos- 
sibly be  reaped  as  a  great  plastic  art. 


To  come  to  a  realisation  of  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  modem  American  sculpture  is  to 
tmdergo  a  considerable  wrench,  a  wrench 
so  considerable,  so  dramatic,  that  I  ask 
myself,  did  Mr.  James  subject  himself 
to  it?  If  he  did,  I  can  fancy  his  "Dear 
met  dear  me  I  Have  these  dear  people 
really  arived  at  the  intuition  that  those 
other  things  would  not  do  at  all  ?  That 
their  Powers's  would  not  do,  and  their 
Crawfords — and  (dare  I  hint  it?)  their 
Storys?"  I  can  fancy  him  rubbing  his 
eyes,  for  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  twi- 
light, he  and  his  delightful  ghosts,  that  it 
was  strange  to  find  the  noon  already  well 
upon  us.  And  even  the  reader  rubs  his 
eyes,  for  here  is  the  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  sculptural  art  to  be  proud  of, 
one  which  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  ac- 
complishment in  so  short  a  period,  may 
be  fairly  termed  magical,  Mr.  Caffin's 
book  is  a  book  on  contemporaries,  but 
with  Mr,  Taft  we  are  carried  along 
breathless  from  those  days  over  which  so 
many  pathetic  ghosts  hover — ^Mrs.  Pa- 
tience Wright,  dear  old  William  Rush 
and  his  wockJ  choppers,  Hezekiah  Augur 
carving  figures  when  he  wasn't  polishing 
apples  for  his  little  fruit  stand,  ana 
Greenough  trying  to  solve  the  mysteries 
of  modelling  in  clay  by  incursions  into 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  cyclopedia; 
past  those  bald,  colourless  days  when  the 
most  hopeful  ray  of  light  were  "those 
copies  in  white  alabaster  of  Powers's 
Greek  Slave,  so  undressed,  yet  so  refined, 
exposed  under  little  domed  glass  covers 
in  such  homes  as  could  bring  themselves 
to  think  such  things  right"— to  quote  Mr, 
James ;— through  the  period  when  every 
centre-table  boasted  its  Rogers's  group 
(a  quite  sizable  ray  entering  here  throu^ 
their  frank  Americanism,  through  their 
divorce  from  what  Mr,  Cafiin  has  dubbed 
"the  Canova  tradition  of  sweetened  clas- 
sicism") ;  past  the  days  of  depressing 
monuments  to  various  generals  and  states- 
men, of  precarious  equilibrium,  built  up 
from  an  "intense  study  of  their  latest  suit 
of  clothes,"  forming  what  Mr.  Taft  calls 
"gigantic  examples  of  the  steam-fitter's 
art" ;  and  at  last  to  the  present  day  of 
widened  opportunities,  technical  prepa- 
ration and  worthy  conception  to  realise 
them,  to  the  superb  achievement  of  such 
men  as  St.  Gaudens  and  Ward,  of  French 
and  Maanonnies — (and  it  seems  impos- 
sible not  to  mention  Proctor  and  Potter, 
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and  Bartlett,  and  Macniel  and  Boi^lum 
and  a  host  of  others  1). 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  weaned 
from  the  breast  of  Europa,  that  we  have 
emerged  from  what  Mr.  Taft  calls  "the 
s(Hnbre  and  resourceless  background  of 
inarticulate  generations."  The  "de-bar- 
barisation  of  the  conception  of  life,"  has 
gone  materially  on  (I  am  helping  myself 
again  to  the  good  things  of  Mr,  James  I) , 

And  now  I  reproach  myself  with  a 
slight  injustice  towards  Mr,  Caffin  in 
bracketing  his  slighter  disconnected  "ap- 
preciations" with  the  scholarly  history  of 
Mr,  Taft.  They  are  not  really  to  be 
judged  in  the  same  light,  what  properly 
belongs  to  one  would  not  sit  well  on  the 
other.  To  read  American  Masters  of 
Sculpture  is  to  enable  one  to  talk  very 
pleasantly  of  these  masters,  and  doubtless 
to  heighten  very  largely  one's  pleasure 
in  viewing  their  work,  but  it  will  scarcely 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  permit  one  to 
stand  squarely  on  one's  likes  and  dis- 
likes, to  hoist  boldly  on  high,  as  it  were, 
the  banner  of  one's  artistic  creed,  in  the 
sense  that  one  may  do  on  a  careful  study 
of  the  larger  work.  With  his  usual 
felicity,  Mr.  Taft  has  his  little  fling  at 
"that  uneasy,  vague  enjoyment  on  the 
part  of  the  many  who  only  know  what 
they  like" ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  on  reading  his  book,  the  backbone 
of  the  casual  gallery  visitor  may  be  stif- 
fened to  the  point  of  defiance.  He  will 
learn  the  "thou  shalt  nots"  of  sculpture, 
he  will  learn  to  pass  by  a  sand-papered 
finish,  he  will  look  for  charm  of  hand- 
ling, for  firmly  moulded  masses,  he  will 
ask  himself  if  the  artist  thinks  in  terms 
of  sculpture,  if  he  has  the  plastic  mind, 
the  intuitive  sense  of  his  material. 

On  the  whole,  both  books  breathe  the 
same  artistic  tradition,  both  authors  be- 
lieve in  an  indigenous  art,  both  recog- 
nise the  immense  achievement  of  the 
present,  both  are  optimistic  of  still 
greater  things  in  the  future.  Some  little 
differences  of  opinion  there  are  bound  to 
be,  perhaps  it  will  do  no  harm  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  couple  of  the  more  amusing 
ones:  In  speaking  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Thomas  Mr. 
C^fHn  regrets  the  sculptor's  realistic 
revelation  of  the  General's  known  lack 
of  horsemanship.  Mr.  Taft,  after  calling 
it  "the  finest  work  of  its  kind  in  Wash- 
ington, with  few  rivals  in  the  country 


at  large,"  exclaims,  "Here  is  a  horse 
nervously  alive,  yet  subordinated  in  every 
way  to  the  rider.  .  .  .  the  horse  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  in  modern  art, 
yet  the  general  upon  him  is  complete  maS' 
ler  of  the  situation,  not  even  holding  a 
tight  rein." 

According  to  Mr.  CafiBn,  Macmonnie's 
"Nathan  Hale,"  "shows  none  of  the 
deeper  qualities  of  imagination,"  and 
"scarcely  rises  above  a  graceful  and 
touching  sentimentality."  "There  is  an 
air  about  it,"  he  concludes,  "of  debonair 
primness  and  too  conscious  rectitude." 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Taft  says: 
"The  calm,  the  sincerity,  the  entire  lack 
of  pose  wins  us  at  once.  .  .  he  has 
given  us  one  of  the  most  artistic  figures 
in  our  country."  Mr.  Caffin's  book  is  in- 
teresting; in  writing  it,  however,  he  does 
not  seem  quite  so  much  at  home,  quite  so 
happy,  as  in  his  companion  volume, 
American  Masters  of  Painting.  Of  course 
sculpture  is  not  his  language  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  Mr.  Taft's,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
himself  one  of  what  he  calls  "the  long 
line  of  talking  sculptors,"  and  we  may 
be  grateful  that  he  is,  for  his  lectures  at 
the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where have  been  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  history.  And  yet  he  is  never 
unduly  technical,  for  all  his  knowledge 
and  authority,  he  never  bullies  his  reader. 
There  are  certain  pitfalls  into  which  a 
critic  who  is  also  a  creator  is  apt  to  slip, 
but  Mr.  Taft  has  skillfully  avoided  them. 
He  has  his  creed,  his  ideals,  but  he  is  too 
big  for  prejudices.  His  joy  lies  in  ap- 
proaching his  subject  from  the  most  sym- 
pathetic viewpoint,  not  in  scanning  it  to 
discover  the  weakest  spot  in  its  armour. 
The  numerous  biographic  facts  which  of 
necessity  abound  in  a  book  of  this  kind, 
never  cumber  its  pages,  for  they  are 
handled  with  rare  imagination  and  hu- 
mour; the  criticisms  are  meted  out  with 
a  fine  reserve  (although  he  strikes  out 
from  the  shoulder  when  it  is  necessary, 
notably  in  the  instance  of  an  expatriate) 
— and  the  praise  with  a  splendid  yet 
never  overdone  generosity.  And  although 
he  is  so  severe  on  those  Americans  who 
turn  their  backs  on  the  problem  of  a 
native  art  (and  in  this  way  the  book  may 
be  said  to  be  an  admirable  antidote  if 
one  were  needed  to  Story  and  His 
Friendsl)  yet  he  is  most  warm  in  his 
recognition  of  the  services  of  those  who 
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have  come  over  from  Europe  to  work  in 
America ;  his  patriotism  rises  above  that 
of  the  labour-unionist.  Altogether,  this 
volume,  the  first  in  a  series  of  art  his- 
tories, has  set  a  pace  it  will  be  diilicult 
to  maintain. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


LESLIE  STEPHEN'S   AGNOSTICISM* 

SO  far  as  I  can  judge,  without  mak- 
ing a  page  for  page  examination, 
this  edition  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
extremely  able  essays  in  defense 
of  a  quiet  agnosticism  and  on  related 
topics  differs  from  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished ten  years  before  only  through  cer- 
tain not  fundamental  changes  made  in 
the  sixth  of  the  seven  essays.  This  has 
been  shortened  and  its  title,  "Poisonous 
Opinions,"  has  given  way  to  a  less  ambig- 
uous and  milder  one — "Toleration."  The 
short  note  in  which  the  author,  disdain- 
ing perhaps  to  furnish  an  "Apology" 
with  a  preface,  contented  himself  with 
thanking  the  editors  who  had  permitted 
him  to  reprint  his  articles,  remains  un- 
changed ;  and  this  fact — the  matter  of 
one's  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
Sir  Leslie's  general  views  being  set  aside 
— probably  furnishes  the  only  cause  of 
complaint  a  fair-minded  reader  can  have 
against  him.  And  that  complaint  re- 
solves itself  into  a  mild  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. It  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  have  Sir  Leslie  tell  us  something  about 
the  reception  of  his  first  edition — for  it  is 
hard  to  remember  the  fortunes  of  a  book 
of  a  twelvemonth,  much  more  of  ten 
years  ago — and  it  would  have  been  spe- 
cially interesting  if  he  had  told  us  some- 
thing with  regard  to  his  own  experiences 
of  the  effects  of  the  growth  of  toleration 
or  else  of  indifferentism  with  respect  to 
matters  of  dogma  since  he  began  to  write 
upon  such  eminently  hazardous  topics. 
It  would  have  been  still  more  interesting, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  told  us  whether  he 

•  Am  Agnostic's  Apology  and  Other  Etsoyt. 
By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  KCB.  Second  edition. 
New  York:  G-  P.  Putnam'j  Sons;  London: 
Smith,  Elder  ft  Co.,  1903.     lamo.  pp.  vl,  36?. 


has  found  it  hard  to  preserve  the  calm 
poise  between  optimism  and  pessimism, 
so  characteristic  of  the  essay  entitled 
"The  Religion  of  All  Sensible  Men,"  dur- 
ing a  decade  which  has  witnessed  the 
recrudescence  of  economic  notions,  liter- 
ary tastes,  theories  of  government,  and 
apologies  for  war  which  many  enthu- 
siastic persons,  who  were  sure  they  pos- 
sessed almost  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
fancied  to  be  either  obsolete  or  obsoles- 
cent. But  although  one  may  regret  Sir 
Leslie's  silence  on  these  points,  one  can 
but  admire  his  prudent  wisdom,  and, 
after  all,  the  fact  that  he  has  reissued 
his  book  practically  without  alteration 
proves  that  in  the  midst  of  chaos  he  at 
least  is  unchanged. 

A  view  dealing  at  all  adequately  with 
the  substance  of  this  subtle  book  would 
be  in  place  only  in  a  technical  journal 
where  I  should  certainly  not  be  allowed 
to  try  to  play  the  reviewer.  A  popular 
exposition  of  Sir  Leslie's  views  is  not 
needed,  because  they  are  too  well  known, 
nor  is  there  much  to  say  about  his  style, 
which  is  simplicity  itself.  I  am  driven, 
therefore,  to  the  device — rarely  distaste- 
ful to  a  man  of  my  profession — of  mak- 
ing a  few  remarks. 

It  seems- to  me  that  however  much 
many  readers  may  take  exception  more 
or  less  violent  to  an  author's  calm  and 
frank  presentation  of  his  reasons  for  be- 
ing an  agnostic  and  of  his  views  on  many 
theological  and  philosophical  topics  of 
high  but  indefinite  import,  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  their  fearing  that  this 
book  may  do  an  appreciable  amount  of 
harm.  Nor  is  this  opinion  based  upon 
the  conviction,  though  it  is  my  convic- 
tion, that  full  and  frank  discussion  of  any 
and  all  topics  about  which  sane  and 
decent  men  have  varying  views  re- 
dounds to  the  good  of  the  race.  It  is 
based  rather  on  the  fact  that  a  book  such 
as  this  is  bound  to  be  difficult  reading 
even  for  a  fairly  trained  mind  and  despite 
its  author's  avoidance  of  intricate  sen- 
tences and  technical  phraseology.  Sir 
Leslie's  "Apology"  is  hard  reading,  be- 
cause it  is  close  reasoning,  and  the  reader 
who  perseveres  intelligently  to  the  end  of 
it  cannot  possibly  be  the  kind  of  reader 
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for  whom  any  intelligent  person  should 
be  rash  enough  to  offer  himself  as  a 
guardian.  Then  again,  if,  as  Sir  Leslie 
says,  "A  religion  is  the  synthesis  of  a 
philosophy  and  a  poetry,"  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  a  number  of  persons  capable  of  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  argument  presented  in 
this  book,  so  far  as  it  is  philosophical,  will 
be  either  repelled  or  disappointed  by  the 
fact  that  the  poetical  element  of  religion 
receives  scarcely  a  word  of  attention. 
Hence  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  readers  capable  of  being  radically  af- 
fected by  Sir  Leslie's  arguments  is,  I 
should  say,  at  least  cut  in  half.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  this  pdnt. 

Of  the  seven  essays  the  one  already 
mentioned  on  "The  Religion  of  all  Sen- 
sible Men"  is  probably  the  most  gen- 
erally interesting  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable.  It  sets  forth  with  admirable 
clearness  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to 
forecast  the  religious  future  or,  indeed, 
the  future  civilisation  of  the  race.  The 
essay  "What  is  Materialism,"  if  it  serve 
no  other  purpose,  ought  to  shame  every 
one  that  reads  it  from  using  terms 
primarily  philosophical  as  missiles  of 
objurgation  and  reproach,  and  some  such 
purpose,  besides  many  others,  ought  to 
be  served  by  the  carefully  reasoned 
papers  entitled  "The  Scepticism  of  Be- 
lievers" and  "Dreams  and  Realities."  The 
close  of  the  long  essay  on  "Toleration" 

E'ves  a  most  suggestive  sketch,  from  Sir 
file's  point  of  view,  of  the  evolution  of 
Christianity  during  the  early  centuries. 
The  almost  equally  long  essay  on  "New- 
man's Theory  of  Belief,"  while  scarcely 
to  be  recommended  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  give  repose  to  a  jaded  brain, 
may  safely  be  recommended  as  a  model 
not  merely  of  acute  criticism,  but  of  reso- 
lute purpose  to  understand  the  views  of 
the  author  under  criticism,  I  can  recall 
no  more  conspicuous  exhibition  of  criti- 
cal fair-mindedness  in  any  book  I  have 
read  of  late  years.  This  is  not,  of  course, 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  Sir  Leslie 
succeeds  in  being  just  to  the  great  Car- 
dinal. It  is  his  attempt  to  be  just  that  is 
so  impressive  and  inspiring.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  that  this  en- 
tire book  is  inspiring,  however  depressing 
it  may  appear,  from  other  points  of 
view,  to  readers  whose  outlook  upon  life 
differs  radically  from  that  of  its  distin- 
guished author.  IV.  P.  Trent. 


THE  American  reader  after  put- 
ting down  this  realistic  novel 
of  German  army  life  will  at 
first  experience  a  feeling  of  sur- 
prise and  perhaps  even  of  disappoint- 
ment. Here  is  a  book  which  has  set  all 
Germany  by  the  ears,  which  compelled 
the  angry  attention  of  the  Kaiser,  which 
led  to  an  imperial  decree  addressed  to 
the  twenty-three  corps-commanders,  and 
which  finally  caused  the  court-martialing, 
cashiering,  and  imprisonment  of  a  whole 
group  of  officers,  among  them  the  author 
of  the  book.  It  was  circulated  not  only 
throughout  the  German  Empire,  but  in 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Russia,  where 
it  excited  every  possible  sort  of  com- 
ment. In  a  book  like  this  one  may  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  material  for  a 
genuine  sensation. 

Yet  to  the  average  American,  as  we 
have  said  above,  this  sensation  will  be 
missing.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  writ- 
ten as  though  its  author  were  a  mere 
amateur  of  the  pen.  Here  is  none  of  the 
literary  art  which  Paul  Bonnetain  dis- 
played in  his  military  novel,  L'Opium, 
and  which  lent  force  and  point  to  his  ter- 
rible revelations  of  the  vices  of  the 
French  troops  in  Tonkin.  Even  M, 
Belloe's  much  read  account  of  barrack- 
life  in  France  is  far  more  likely  at  first 
sight  to  make  the  foreign  reader  shudder 
and  grow  indignant.  Many  will  fail  to 
see,  even  after  a  careful  reading,  just  why 
this  story  of  Lieutenant  Bilse  should  have 
proved  to  be  a  perfect  bombshell  to  the 
German  people. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
make  the  reason  clear.  In  our  country, 
the  excesses  for  which  German  militarism 
is  responsible  have  long  been  known. 
Our  newspapers  have  described  over  and 
over  again  the  brutalities  which  officers 
are  allowed  to  commit  in  their  treatment 
of  private' soldiers.  We  have  been  told 
of  the  drill -master's  tyranny,  and  of  the 
wanton  arrogance  of  young  captains  and 
lieutenants.  Our  editorial  writers  have 
commented  freely  upon  such  atrocious 
cases  as  that  of  von  Briisewitz,  a  ram- 

*A  IaUU  Garrison.  By  Fritz  von  <Jer  Kyr- 
burg  (Lieutenant  Bilse).  New  York.  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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pant  young  officer  who  ran  a  defenseless 
civilian  through  the  back  and  was  pard- 
oned by  the  Kaiser  after  a  punislunent 
that  was  merely  nominal.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  in  this  country  Just  why  the 
ranks  of  German  Socialism  are  being 
swelled  each  year  by  scores  of  thousands 
of  Germans  who  have  suffered  from  out- 
rageous treatment  in  the  army,  and  who 
hate  with  unalterable  bitterness  the  whole 
system  which  is  making  a  long  black  rec- 
ord of  insult  and  oppression. 

But  in  Germany,  these  things  do  not 
find  their  way  into  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. It  is  dangerous  even  to  talk  about 
them  in  any  public  place.  The  fearless 
speeches  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  by 
Herr  Bebel  and  his  followers  are  not  re- 
ported as  they  would  be  in  a  freer  coun- 
try. The  cruelties,  the  debaucheries,  and 
the  still  darker  vices  of  the  military  caste 
are  spoken  of  in  whispers  and  behind 
closed  doors.  Every  one  knows  that 
there  is  abundant  evil,  yet  very  few  have 
dared  to  turn  the  light  upon  it.  The  Ger- 
mans, when  not  roused  to  their  historic 
furor,  are  a  timid  people,  patient  under 
heavy  burdens,  and  with  an  awful  sense 
of  the  greatness  and  even  sacredness  of 
authority,  even  when  they  feel  its  iron 
boot-heel  set  contemptuously  upon  their 
necks.  They  mutter  and  grumble  under 
their  breaths,  but  they  are  afraid  to  speak 
aloud  or  to  fail  in  showing  outward  rev- 
erence to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 

Fancy,  then,  the  commotion  caused 
among  such  a  people  by  the  appearance 
of  a  book  like  this  one  by  Lieutenant 
Bilse.  Here  was  not  the  product  of  an 
ignorant  socialist's  imf^ination,  but  an 
exact,  painstaking  narrative  of  army  life 
set  down  by  one  who  was  himself  within 
the  sacred  enclosure  and  who  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  and  experienced  in  his 
own  life  all  the  things  of  which  he  wrote. 
At  first  the  novel  took  its  readers'  breath 
away.  The  audacity  of  the  writer  fright- 
ened them.  Then  the  report  of  it  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  and 
everybody,  alike  in  the  officiafworld  and 
in  private  station,  was  presently  discus- 
sing the  revelations  that  had  been  so 
boldly  made.  The  author's  identity  was 
soon  discovered.  He  was  tried  for  a 
breach  of  the  service  regulations  and  for 
libelling  his  superior  and  commanding 
officers.  A  military  court  sentenced  him 
to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  and  to 


dismissal  from  the  service.  But,  of  course, 
this  merely  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  pub- 
lic curiosity ;  while  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trial  substantiated  beyond  question 
the  truth  of  every  statement  which  the 
book  contained. 

A  Little  Garrison  is  a  book  which  must 
dishearten  every  German  who  has  his 
country's  good  at  heart.  It  is  a  picture 
of  military  life  in  a  small  garrison  town ; 
and  nothing  more  sordid  and  squalid  and 
depressing  and  at  times  disgusting  could 
readily  be  imagined.  If  the  whole  Ger- 
man army  is  fairly  represented  by  that 
small  portion  of  it  which  Lieutenant  Bilse 
studied  under  the  microscope,  then,  in- 
deed must  its  morale  be  slowly  and  surely 
rotting  out.  Officers  who  spend  their 
time  in  gambling,  in  drunkenness,  in 
licentiousness,  in  swindling  their  credi- 
tors and  in  demoralising  their  men ;  non- 
coms,  who  kick  and  beat  and  freeze  the 
soldiers  under  them,  if  not  bribed  to  treat 
them  decently;  and  private  soldiers  who 
learn  to  loathe  the  uniform  they  wear 
and  the  flag  they  follow, — here  is  a  com- 
bination which  bodes  ill  not  only  for  Ger- 
man military  prestige,  but  for  the  unity 
and  safety  of  the  Empire.  Even  some 
of  the  characters  whom  Lieutenant  Bilse 
himself  commends  seem  to  be  almost 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour.  One  of 
them,  for  example,  a  Lieutenant  Konig, 
allows  it  to  be  generally  supposed  that  he 
is  obliged  to  embezzle  the  regimental 
funds;  and  he  encourages  this  belief  so 
that  his  fellows  may  think  him  in  finan- 
cial straits  and  may  therefore  refrain 
from  pestering  him  for  loans  1  Dr.  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand,  the  translator  of  the 
novel  into  English,  has  suppressed  in  his 
version  some  of  the  darker  and  fouler  de- 
tails relating  to  the  flagrant  immorality 
of  officers  and  men ;  yet  more  than 
enough  remains  to  show  the  swinishness 
of  garrison  life  and  the  promiscuity  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  wives  of  the 
married  officers  and  their  husbands' 
bachelor  companions- in -arms.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  French  army  on  the  eve 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  war  could  have 
shown  conditions  more  destructive  to  dis- 
cipline and  to  professional  efficiency.  No 
wonder  that  Germans  are  now  asking 
anxiously  whether  the  next  battle  in 
which  their  armies  are  engaged  will 
prove  to  be  a  Jena  or  a  Sedan. 

^arry  Thurston  Pj<M^^ 
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PROBABLY  the  first  thought  of 
many  readers  of  Miss  Glasgow's 
new  book — a  book  that  is  certain 
to  have  many  readers — will  be  of 
its  similarity  to  certain  other  recent 
American  novels ;  yet  The  Deliverance  is 
worthy  of  consideration  precisely  by  rea- 
son of  its  dissimilarity  to  nearly  all  fic- 
tion of  the  day.  The  points  of  contact 
with  such  books  as  James  Lane  Allen's 
The  Reign  of  Law  and  Frank  Norris's 
The  Octopus  are  obvious,  but  they  are 
also  superficial.  The  three  are  alike  in 
the  prominence  given  to  the  special  phase 
of  nature  that  environs  the  characters  in 
each  case.  But  the  special  environment 
chosen  by  each  author  is  not  more  in- 
dividual, so  to  speak — more  his  own — ■ 
than  the  purpose  underlying  his  treat- 
ment of  it  as  material  for  fiction.  Mr. 
Allen,  uncompromising  moralist  that  he 
is,  draws  his  ethical  lesson  from  the  Ken- 
tucky hemp  fields  and  builds  on  it  an 
allegory  in  which  the  characters  repre- 
sent the  play  of  merely  abstract  or,  as 
they  are  called,  natural,  forces.  Norris, 
carried  away  by  an  immense  poetic  idea, 
fairly  humanised  the  wheat  and  made  it 
the  protagonist  of  his  story. 

Miss  Glasgow  need  yield  to  no  one  in 
her  love  of  nature,  her  tender  and  faith- 
ful treatment  of  its  moods.  The  scenic 
investiture  of  The  Deliverance  is  splen- 
didly picturesque,  and  the  story  gains  im- 
mensely from  being  thrown  against  the 
background  of  green,  waving  fields  of 
tobacco.  But  field  and  meadow,  stately 
manor  and  negro's  hovel,  though  they  are 
painted  in  with  fine  fidelity  to  detail,  are 
in  the  book  only  as  a  background.  In 
the  forefront  are  the  human  beings  who 
constitute,  for  this  author,  the  prime  in- 
terest and  the  final  justification  of  her 
work.  And  this  marks  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  The  Deliverance  and  the 
two  books  with  which  it  may  be  loosely 
linked.  There  need  be  no  quarrel  as  to 
superiority  of  methods.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Norris's  is  the  most  original.  Miss 
Glasgow  has  been  content  to  treat  nature 
in  ttie  manner  of  the  great  tradition  of 

*The  DtUvennet.  Bj  Ell«i  Gtasgow.  New 
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which  George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy 
are  the  most  conspicuous  exponents.  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  another  American 
author  who  is  following  this  well-marketl 
path  so  steadily  and  so  successfully  as 
she. 

So  it  is  from  the  characters  in  The 
Deliverance  that  the  book's  special  sig- 
nificance springs.  It  will  not  do  even  to 
judge  it  merely  as  a  typical  representa- 
tion of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
community  in  which  its  scene  is  placed, 
though  it  is  probably  the  largest  and  most 
finished  picture  we  have  of  the  SoulJi 
since  the  War.  It  is  a  story  of  indi- 
viduals, and  its  virtue  is  the  degree  of  its 
success  as  a  presentment  of  the  trutl) 
about  persons.  Miss  Glasgow's  interest 
is  Browning's  interest  in  "the  incidents 
in  the  development  of  a  soul."  Chris- 
topher Blake  is  a  character  who,  given 
similar  conditions,  might  live  in  almost 
any  country  under  the  sun  as  well  as  in 
Vii^nia.  The  important  fact  about  him 
is  that  he  does  actually  live.  He  is  not 
a  simple  character,  nor  one  easily  under- 
stood ;  but  he  stands  remarkably  well  the 
test  of  lifelikeness.  He  carries  convic- 
tion. He  is  no  mere  outline  or  shadow 
of  a  man,  but  real  flesh  and  sinew — and 
brain.  A  man  of  truly  heroic  propor- 
tions, physical  and  mental,  he  conceives 
and  carries  out  a  scheme  of  revenge 
against  Fletcher,  the  man  who  had 
robbed  him, — a  scheme  so  ingeniously, 
diabolically  wicked  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  inhuman ;  an  epithet,  by  the  way, 
usually  applied  to  human  creatures.  Far 
from  making;  him  an  impossible  being, 
this  contradiction  in  Blake's  otherwise 
sane  and  healthy  nature  is  the  badge  of 
his  humanness.  His  dogged  persistence 
in  completing  his  plan  after  he  has  lost 
all  actual  desire  for  revenge  is  precisely 
the  persistence  of  a  big-willed  man  who 
cannot  in  a  moment  forego  the  mental 
habit  of  years.  He  is  complex,  contra- 
dictory, inconsistent,  if  you  will,  but 
never  more  so  than  life. 

Christopher  Blake  is  the  central  per- 
sonage in  the  book,  and  his  character  is 
the  most  completely  elaborated ;  but  Miss 
Glasgow  has  taken  no  less  pains  to  give 
the  others  their  due  place.  There  is  al- 
most no  novelty  in  the  plot,  but  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  it  are  fresh  and  en- 
gaging, even  while  they  go  through  the 
old  paces  of  a  story  that  tells  of  a  heredi- 
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tary  feud,  revenge  and  a  love  that  unitei 
the  two  families  anciently  at  enmity.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  roaring  melo- 
drama of  such  raw  material.  Miss  Glas- 
gow is  saved  not  only  by  the  seriousness 
and  dignity  of  her  purpose,  but  even 
more  by  her  humourous  perception, 
which  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  Her 
negroes  are  not  caricatures  or  burlesques, 
but  real  people,  as  faithfully  pictured  as 
any  others  in  the  book.  The  constant 
temptation  to  over-sentimentality  that  the 
story  sets  is  quite  successfully  resisted. 
The  Deliverance  may  not  be  a  great 
novel,  measured  by  permanent  standards. 
It  gives  us  nothing  on  which  to  found  a 
new  aesthetic.  But  it  is  a  broad  and 
wholesOTne  and  dignified  work  in  a  kind 
that  belongs  largely  to  the  past — a  kind 
too  feebly  represented  in  the  touch-and- 
go  fiction  of  the  day. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 

VIII. 

HENRY  HARLAND'S  PROSPERO.* 

""  ES,'  agreed  the  young  man, 
though  with  a  lilt  of  dubiety, 
and  a  frownof  excogitation." 
The  young  man,  of  course,  is 
the  hero  of  Mr.  Harland's  My  Friend 
Prospero.  He  had  helped  the  lady  from 
her  carriage  very  gracefully.  Everything 
about  him  was  graceful  from  the  figure 
"soft  in  its  energetic  lines"  to  the  yel- 
low beard  that  "in  small  crinkly  spirals 
did  actually  curl."  The  lady  whom  he 
had  helped  out  was  also  graceful — a  large 
lady]  but  porcelain  every  inch  of  her. 
They  met  in  the  most  charming  of  Italian 
gardens  with  a  background  of  grey  hills, 
snow  peaks,  purple  shadows,  peach  blos- 
soms, a  gleaming  river,  and  a  black-cap 
singing  in  the  mimosa,  and  they  talked  as 
if  each  were  hoping  that  Austin  Dobson 
might  be  taking  notes.  It  is  the  dialogue 
of  the  Cardinals  Snuff  Box  loved  at  the 
time  by  starved  plebeian  reviewers  as 
the  true  patrician  thing.  Let  us  lay  no 
rude  hands  upon  it,  but  describe  it  so  far 
as  possible  in  its  own  words,  remember- 
ing that  as  a  delicate,  witty,  subtle  and 
aristocratic  manner  it  is  likely  to  poll  a 
lai^e  vote : 

'My  Friend  Prospero.  ^V  Henry  Harland. 
New  York:   Mcaure,    Ph'"'!"- 


"  'F-f-f-f,'*  breathed  Udy  Blanche- 
main,  fanning."     .     .     . 

"  'Th-r-r-r,'  breathed  Lady  Blanche- 
matn,  and  for  a  little  while  appeared  lost 
in  thought."    .    .    . 

She  had  just  found  out  that  the  hero 
was  her  nephew  and  heir  to  the  earldom, 
everything  in  point  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing that  heart  could  desire,  and  the  time 
and  place  being  so  romantic  she  hoped 
for  a  love  affair.  Suddenly  she  descried 
the  heroine. 

"  'Fie,  you  sly  boots,'  she  crowed  with 
glee." 

But  John  was  a  sad  tease,  though  a 
refined  one,  and  would  not  own  up. 

"  'She's  quite  lovely,'  she  declared. 
'Her  face  is  exquisite,  so  sensitive,  so 
spiritual ;  so  distinguished,  so  aristo- 
cratic.   .    .    .' 

"  'Mm,'  said  John. 

"  'She  has  a  figure,  she  holds  herself 
well,'  said  Lady  Blanchemain. 

"  'Mm,'  said  John," 

It  may  have  been  then  that  he  lit  up 
with  "subcutaneous  laughter."  It  was 
later  that  he  "pushed  an  ouf."  The  young 
lady  in  question  had  "soft-glowing  eyes, 
soft-drooping  hair  under  her  wine-red 
hat,"  "rose-red  lips,"  "snow  white  teeth," 
and  "an  ivory  voice,"  and  was  nothing 
less  than  an  Austrian  princess,  though 
John  did  not  know  till  Lady  Blanche- 
main,  a  lady  of  "longanimity,"  succeeded 
in  finding  it  out.  Little  Annunziata,  an 
Italian  child  with  a  crystal  soul,  who  calls 
John  her  friend  Prospero,  brings  him  and 
the  princess  together  and  furthers  his 
delicate  wooing.  But  John  is  poor  and 
draws  back.  He  is  downcast  and  his 
aunt  tries  to  comfort  him. 

"  'What  is  it  your  little  fortune-teller 
at  the  castle  calls  you?'  asked  Lady 
Blanchemain,  shrewdly,  her  dark  old  eye- 
brows up. 

"  'She  calls  me  lucus  a  tton  lucendo,' 
was  John's  quick  riposte;  and  the  lady 
laughed.  But  in  a  moment  she  pulled  a 
straight  face." 

They  are  often  like  that,  quick  as  a 
flash  and  then  so  ready  with  laughter, 
harbouring  no  malice  at  the  keenness  of 
the  thrust.  Thus  John  had  remarked  to 
the  Princess  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  to 
which  she  had  replied  with  "just  the 
faintest,  just  the  gentlest  shade  of  irony 
and  with  just  the  slightest  quizzical  up- 
ward tremor  of  the  eyebrows,     'Isn't  it 
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a  day  rather  ^ical  of  the  land  and  sea- 
son i""  But  John  was  ready,  and  like 
lightning  came  his  riposte.  "  'But  surely 
that  isn't  a  reason  for  begrudging  it  a 
word  of  praise?'  By  this  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  provoke  a  laugh,  a  little  light 
gay  trill,  sudden  and  brief  like  three 
notes  on  a  flute." 

In  the  end  a  handsome  income  is  found 
for  John,  and  bis  way  to  the  Princess  is 
smoothed. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  comment  is 
needless.  It  is  exquisite  in  intention ;  its 
motive  is  most  refined;  the  wit  is  de- 
voutly wished  for  and  the  daintiness  ear- 
nestly planned;  and  for  our  part,  if  we 
were  an  expert  in  china  or  point  lace,  we 
should  not  care  to  rob  any  one  of  illu- 
sion by  guessing  at  the  price. 

F.  M.  Colby. 

IX. 


IF,  as  Mr.  Howells  says,  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  justice  in  life,"  we 
want  it  all  the  more  in  a  novel,  we, 
the  anny  of  the  unenlightened,  who 
would  not  exchange  a  page  of  Treasure 
Island  or  the  Jungle  Book  for  whole  li- 
braries of  psychological  analyses  and 
trumped  up  "problems,"  want  to  be 
diverted  by  what  we  read,  not  harrowed 
or  bored,  and  we  do  like  to  take  leave 
of  the  characters  feeling  that  they  have 
at  least  even  chances  for  happiness  and 
are  not  all  plunged  in  a  veritable  Slough 
of  Despond  at  the  end. 

A  new  story  of  adventure.  The  Golden 
Fetich,  though  not  in  the  least  wonder- 
ful, nor  more  subtle  than  its  own  big 
hero,  is  real;  the  blacks,  for  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Central  Africa,  are  real  "nig- 
gers," the  rhinos  and  lions,  but  especially 
3ie  lions,  are  live  and  real,  and  Bessie, 
the  only  girl  in  the  book  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  and  delightfully  real  girl. 

Roy  Meldmm,  the  big  hero,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  "General  Sir  Rupert 
Meldrum,  V.C.,  K.C.E,,  and  sometime 
aide-de-camp  to  His  Majesty,"  finds  his 
fortune  shrunken  to  a  bare  ten  thousand 
pounds,    but,    overlooked   by   the  auc- 

*The  Goldtn  Fetich.  By  Eden  FhiUpotts. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


tioneers,  a  curious  disc  of  gold,  wrapped 
roimd  by  a  paper,  telling  in  English,  of 
a  great  treasure  of  precious  stones  hid- 
den in  the  land  of  the  Batoncas,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  One  sentence  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  paper,  describing  more  mi- 
nutely the  place  of  the  buried  treasure,  and 
unnoticed  by  Roy,  is  cut  off  by  his  cousin, 
Tracy  Fain,  a  common-place  man  with 
extremely  common-place  standards,  who 
then  becomes  as  keen  as  Roy  himself  for 
an  expedition  into  Africa.  They  embark 
on  a  cargo-boat,  to  lessen  expenses,  and 
are  thrown  in  with  some  rather  remark- 
able people :  Captain  Ogilvie,  the  master 
of  the  craft,  a  confirmed  opium-eater,  his 
niece,  Bessie,  Lord  Winstone,  an  experi- 
enced African  hunter,  and  an  old  friend 
of  Roy's,  Signor  Polti,  an  anarchist  on 
his  way  to  blow  up  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar, and,  best  of  all,  the  Devonshire 
boatswain,  Dan  Hook,  a  bom  humourist 
and  no  mean  judge  of  men — "An'  as  for 
you  an'  his  lordship,  damn  my  weather 
eye  if  I  can  tell  'e  which  I  reckon  be  the 
boldest  hero  betwixt  'e,  beggin'  pardon 
for  the  fiery  word." 

Their  eventful  voyage,  at  the  ban- 
ning of  which  both  Roy  and  his  cousin 
fall  in  love  with  Bessie,  and  Roy  is  ac- 
cepted, ends  in  shipwreck,  and  even  the 
ill-fated  hull  of  the  Morning  Star,  with 
her  captain  and  the  now  unnecessary  pas- 
sengers and  members  of  the  crew  are 
blown  into  "their  elements"  ( !)  by  the 
fall  of  Signor  Polti's  portmanteau  on  the 
deck,  as  he  is  about  to  leave  the  ship  in 
a  life-boat.  Bessie  insists  on  joining  the 
expedition,  and  proves,  as  her  lover  says 
she  will,  its  mascot.  The  interest  of 
their  march  into  the  interior  centres  in  an 
accidental  lion  hunt,  the  capture  of  that 
right  royal  old  barbarian.  King  Unyah, 
by  Dan  Hook,  and  the  celebration  of 
"Blood  Brotherhood"  with  Ongasse, 
King  of  the  Nangattos.  The  dramatic 
battle  of  Bangillo  finally  gives  back  their 
Golden  Fetich  (Chinkakka)  to  the  Ba- 
toncas in  exchange  for  the  buried  treas- 
ure. As  always,  the  white  men  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  black  "only  with  lead," 
seven  hundred  of  the  Batoncas  being 
slain  in  the  battle.  But,  as  Roy  says, 
"they  are  too  wise  to  mourn  long  for 
those  who  die.  'As  well  mourn  for  those 
who  go  to  sleep  before  you,'  said  a  nig- 
ger to  me  once ;  'we  shall  all  go  to  sleep 
very  soon,' "  and  so  Latossi  is  proclaimed 
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King,  under  the  Golden  Fetich,  and  the 
next  year  Roy  and  Bessie  are  safely 
married  in  old  England. 

The  best  character  piece  in  the  book  is 
Tracy  Fain,  the  quasi-villain.  Starting 
with  the  bit  of  knowledge  about  the  hid- 
ing-place of  the  treasure  which  he  con- 
ceals from  his  cousin,  and  disappointed 
in  his  suit  for  Bessie's  hand,  he  allows 
himself  to  live  with  base  thoughts  until, 
at  last,  he  is  capable  of  going  alone  to 
dig  for  the  treasure,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  rest  of  the  party.  His  pun- 
ishment is  swift  and  horrible,  for  he  is 
surprised,  while  at  work,  by  some  Ba- 


tooca  braves  and  pegged  hand  and  foot 
to  the  ground  near  a  black  ant's  nest, 
which  Uie  savages  then  tear  with  their 
spears  till  the  enraged  ants  stream  forth 
and  cover  every  part  of  his  body.  He  is 
saved  by  Winstone,  who  has  seen  the 
savages  closing  in  on  him  and  come  to 
the  rescue  with  a  party  from  the  camp. 
But  his  spirit,  perhaps  rather  his  conceit, 
is  broken,  not  only  has  he  sinned  but  he 
has  sinned  in  vain,  and,  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  he  fiings  away  his  life  to  save 
his  cousin,  atoning,  surely,  for  the  evil 
of  his  life  by  the  way  of  leaving  it. 
Bessie  du  Bois. 


WHAT  ENGLISH  BOOKS  ARE  KNOWN 
IN  JAPAN? 


WILSON'S  READER  was  the 
school-book  that  first  found  its 
way  into  Japan,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  Union  Reader 
was  placed  in  my  hands  for  beginning 
with  English.  Longman's  took  its  place 
in  my  second  year,  Swinton  in  the  third 
year.  National  Reader  came  trotting 
along  in  turn,  and  quietly  conquered,  as 
it  is  in  use  still  in  Japan,  The  American 
publishers,  a  certain  Burnes  and  Com- 
pany, should  be  grateful  to  us.  Yes,  we 
bought  thousands  and  thousands  of 
copies.  Our  Japanese  government  didn't 
show  a  bit  of  judgment  in  the  choosing 
of  books.  The  books  were  altered  when- 
ever her  advisers  changed.  It's  quite  ex- 
pensive to  have  no  idea.  The  govern- 
ment even  ventured  to  make  her  own 
Reader  from  ancient  history  and  some  de- 
licious anecdotes,  commissioning  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Dennings  for  that  purpose.  This 
Englishman  had  unquestionably  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  Japan,  but  little  lit- 
erary ability,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  The  new 
book  was  found  unavailable,  Mr,  Den- 
nings should  be  pleased,  however,  to  see 
his  translation  of  "The  Story  of  Two 
Frogs"  finding  a  place  in  some  American 
Reader, 

*This  paper  is  printed  exactly  as  it  was 
writteD  by  Mr.  Koguchi.  To  have  altered  it  so 
as  to  have  made  the  English  more  convention- 
al would  have  taken  from  it  something  of  its 
spontaneify.—The  Editors  of  Thk  Bookhak. 


There  was  an  old  translation  of 
Smiles's  Self-Help  by  the  famous  scholar 
Mr.  Nakamura  who  had  been  dead  many 
years.  One  day  a  certain  bookseller  put 
Self-Help' s  original  on  sale.  We  young 
English  students  crowded  around  the 
store  to  get  a  copy.  But  its  delight  soon 
waned,  and  we  turned  our  back  on  it 
when  Irving's  Sketch  Book  made  its 
gracefully  gracious  appearance  on  the 
Japanese  horizon.  "What  a  charm  in 
Irving  1"  was  our  exclamation.  I  thank 
the  ^>ds  that  he  still  heads  the  list  of 
Japanese  favourites  to-day,  if  Gray  with 
his  Elegy  or  Goldsmith  with  The  De- 
serted Village  have  not  the  first  place. 
The  dear  Irish  poet  was  introduced  to 
Japan,  perhaps  one  year  later  than 
Irving.  There  was  no  book  like  Sketch 
Book  in  its  influence  over  Japanese  stu- 
dents. Doubtless  it  was  the  novelist 
Koshoshi's  inspiration  for  his  Kisei — a 
simple  record  of  the  home-returning  dur- 
ing a  summer  vacation.  The  book 
(Kisei)  was  sold  out  edition  after  edition. 
It  is  said  it  has  no  parallel  in  modem 
Japanese  literary  history.  It  was  about 
the  time  when  the  translation  of  a  few 
snatches  from  Longfellow — ^the  first 
American  poet  ever  sailed  toward  Japan 
— appeared  in  the  magazines.  Evange- 
line was  used  in  the  schools  first  in  i^. 
Teimyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  Kingsley's 
Three  Fishermen  were  printed  with 
notes  immediately  after.     Ella  Wheeler 
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Wilcox  was  introduced  about  this  time, 
long  before  Lowell  and  Dr.  Holmes.  Bret 
Harte  was  known  before  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Every  student  felt  ashamed  if  he 
didn't  mention  Emerson  in  conversation : 
but  how  many  had  read  through  his  es- 
says in  those  days? — that  is  more  than 
ten  years  ago. 

Presently  many  Tokio  papers  began  to 
share  parts  in  the  translation  of  some 
modem  English  novels — which  had  gone 
astray  into  Japan  doubtless.  Anna 
Katherine  Green's  The  Leavenworth 
Case  was  a  hit  under  the  Japan-made  title 
Shinnoyatni  (Utter  Darkness).  Rider 
Haggard's  Kmg  Solomon's  Mine  was  an- 
other winner.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fellows  aiming  at  the  higher  litera- 
ture gathered  around  Mr.  ShUien  Morita 
to  study  Victor  Hugo  from  an  English 
edition.  Shiken's  translation  of  Hugo's 
TkiH^s  Seen  is  regarded  as  the  best  even 
in  this  day.  And  Professor  Tsubouchi, 
the  respected  Shakespearian  of  Japan, 
started  to  translate  Hamlet.  Dickens's 
Christmas  Carols  was  placed  among  our 
school-books.  Thackeray  began  to  be 
mentioned,  and  George  Eliot  also.  I  will 
declare  that  an  event — a  huge  success  in 
translation  as  well  as  a  literary  achieve- 
ment— in  those  days,  was  the  publication 
of  Mrs.  Iwamoto's  Shokoshi  (Little 
Prince)  :  it  was  nothing  but  the  transla- 
tion of  Mrs,  Burnett's  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy.  The  translator  gained  fame.  Mrs. 
Burnett  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  world.  I  saw  her  portrait 
in  a  Japanese  magazine  long  before  those 
of  Whittier  and  Hawthorne.  Poor  Mrs. 
Iwamoto  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year, 
leaving  a  certain  amount  of  English  com- 
position which  was  gathered  in  a  volume 
not  long  ago.  Her  Shokoshi  appeared  in 
its  seventh  edition  recently. 

Another  success  of  translation  was 
Tanimano  Himeyuri  (The  Lily  in  the 
Valley)  which  was  Dora  Thome  under 
its  onginal  title.  The  translator  was  the 
Hmiorable  Kenacho  Suematsu,  once  a 
cabinet  member.    But  it  remains  only  as 


There  was  a  group  of  devotees  of 
Dante  Rossetti.  They  spoke  passionate- 
ly of  Swinburne.  (There  may  be,  by  the 
way,  not  more  than  tifteen  copies  of  his 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  in  all  Japan,  as  a  cer- 
tain cynic  has  estimated.)  They  once 
buned  incense  on  the  shrine  of  Daudet 


from  among  novelists,  and  then  on  that 
of  Ivan  TurgeniefE.  They  were  wild  over 
Tolstoi,  two  or  three  of  whose  works 
were  translated  a  few  years  ago.  There 
was  considerable  talk  about  Sienkiewicz, 
who  soon  gave  place  to  Maeterlinck. 
They  vainly  attempted  to  put  one  or  two 
of  his  plays  on  the  stage.  They  formed  a 
Dante  Society,  but  its  existence  was  only 
for  a  few  months.  They  were  dumb- 
founded by  Gorky.  Two  books  about  this 
Russian  author  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Japan  is  also  up  and 
down,  more  or  less,  with  the  worldly  lit- 
erary tide. 

The  gradual  invasion  of  modem  Eng- 
lish short  stories  has  been  apparent  since 
three  years.  One  publisher  got  out  a 
periodical  called  The  Friend  of  English, 
with  short  stories  from  American  and 
English  publications.  They  were  an  im- 
mediate success,  although  mostly  from 
the  pens  of  minor  writers — authors  like 
one  John  J.  A'Becket,  or  a  certain  H.  A. 
Rudall,  who  are  little  known  even  in  their 
own  country.  Why  they  were  chosen,  I 
can't  tell.  A  few  things  by  E,  Nesbit  I 
saw  in  that  periodical.  Two  years  ago 
the  Japanese  public  experienced  the  most 
delightful  surprise  when  some  one  intro- 
duced Conan  Doyle  with  a  few  chapters 
from  Sherlock  Holmes.  Hall  Caine  is 
unknown  in  Japan,  except  as  a  friend  to 
Rossetti.  Mark  Twain  was  presented 
first  asa"promising American  humourist" 
with  his  Heaven  or  Hell  (under  another 
title  of  Iron-Mind  and  Stone-Heart).  I 
saw  in  some  newspaper  that  his  The 
Killing  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cannibalism 
in  the  Cars  are  being  translated.  I  was 
told  that  some  one  was  going  to  translate 
A  Double  Barrelled  Detective  Story,  but 
gave  it  up  for  fear  lest  he  be  charged  with 
"the  disturbing  of  public  morality." 
Hardy  and  Meredith  are  only  known  in 
name.  Ho  wells  and  Cable  are  utterly  un- 
heard of  in  Japan.  One  Japanese  critic 
has  asked  again  and  again,  "Why  is 
Rudyard  Kipling  so  popular?" 

There  is  no  book  more  popular  than 
Andrew  Carnegie's  Empire  of  Business. 
The  Japanese  translation  and  the  original 
are  both  sold  tremendously.  And  there 
are  not  only  a  few  people  in  Japan  who 
proclaim  Mr.  Creelman's  On  the  Great 
Highway  a  wonderful  book.  The  trans- 
lation (maybe  it  is  not  complete)  is  sold 
at  the  shabby  price  of  some  thirty  cents. 
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Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  one 
of  the  newly -arrived  Japanese  news- 
papers, and  I  observed  a  big  advertise- 
ment of  the  translation  of  Lorimer's  Let- 
ters of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son. 
And  thus  it  was  written ; 

"There  are  two  great  figures  in  the 


American  financial  world:  one  is  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  the  other  is  Mr.  John 
Graham.  The  letters  instructively  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Graham  which  we  now  offer 
to  Japanese  youth,  will  be  a  sure  compass 
for  their  whole  lives," 

Yoni  Noguchi. 


HIS    GOOD    ANGEL. 


«  r~^  UPPOSE  I  should,  indeed,  con- 

^^^  sent  at  once,  mott  ami?" 
v~^  Mrs,  Thornbury  smiled,  her 
eyes  ha  If -sheathed,  her  hand 
indolently  lying  over  the  chair  cushion; 
it  was  a  most  expressive  hand  in  its  deli- 
cacy, strength,  and  suppressed  force, 
significant  of  her  whole  personality,  in 
which  the  power  of  magnetic  charm  was 
indefinable,  as  was  the  spell  of  her  grace. 
The  impersonal  critic  would  have  called 
her  a  slender,  supple  woman  with  hazel 
eyes,  dark  hair,  a  beautiful  mouth,  and 
a  tender  voice.  She  was  neither  old  nor 
young — for  in  her  rare  type  age  is 
neither  factor  nor  detractor — truly,  men 
have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  love  of  the  common-place, 
rather  for  the  love  of  such  as  this. 

A  gleam  leaped  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  sitting  beside  her ;  his  elbow 
rested  on  his  knee,  his  face  on  his  hand, 
as  he  leaned  forward  gazing  at  her. 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  try  it!" 

She  reached  a  silver  bell  upon  a  stand 
near  by  and  tinkled  it.  A  maid  entered 
from  the  dressing  room  adjoining  the 
Star's  little  boudoir. 

"Marie,  gardes  la  parte.    Allesl" 

"Qui,  Madame." 

When  the  maid  had  closed  the  outer 
door  behind  her,  a  door  on  the  passage- 
way leading  to  the  stage,  she  turned  upon 
Gilbert  Sherbrook  a  smile  which  would 
have  imbued  the  most  gauche  action  with 
delicacy  and  grace,  but  as  he  fervently 
kissed  her  hand  she  drew  it  away. 

"I  would  speak  with  you  alone  for  a 
few  moments  before  I  go  on  again,  mon 
ami." 

"Tell  me  to-night  I  answer  me  nowl" 
he  muttered. 

"You  say  that  you  would  to  Heaven 
I  would  marry  you  at  once.  Now,  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  tell  why  I  do  not  take  you 


at  your  word,"  she  made  a  negative  ges- 
ture as  his  ^ce  flushed  and  he  started 
to  speak  impulsively,  "Wait  1  I  say  that 
I  do  not  loiow  either  why  I  hesitate. 
You  are  lovable,  mais  out!"  a  slight  sigh 
escaped  her,  "handsome,  0  Ires  beau!" 
she  laughed  softly,  "rich — bien!  Young 
— ah,  perhaps  that  is  it!"  Suddenly  he 
knelt  upon  one  knee,  and  touched  her 
hand  with  his  lips. 

"Stop!  After  all,  do  not  decide  to- 
night. I  am  afraid — I  am  cowardly — ^but 
I  could  not  bear  it  if  you  sent  me  away  1 

0  let  us  go  on  in  this  way ;  let  things  be 
as  they  are!" 

She  smiled  slowly,  caressingly. 

"You  say  that  you  love  me?" 

"You  know  it !" 

"Ah,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort, 
mon  ami!  I  know  that  you  are  perhaps 
infatuated.  I  am  older  than  you,"  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  her  gesture  and 
accent  ofttimes  revealing  more  than  a 
trace  of  foreign  blood.  "Granted  that  in 
this  case  it  makes  little  difference.    Now, 

1  am  really  not  a  badly  disposed  woman, 
but  I  have  a  singularly  direct  nature,  too 
direct  for  the  average  feminine  mind  to 
comprehend.  I  have  been  married;  in 
my  position  it  was  better  so.  He  adored 
me,  but  he  was  docile,  and  docility  palls 
upon  some  of  us.  Alas,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  to  beat  me!  He 
irritated  me,  which  interferes  with  art. 
Therefore,  I  should  have  been  forced  to 
divorce  him,  or  kill  him,  had  he  not 
opportunely  died — or  the  notoriety  would 
have  been  most  distasteful  to  me."  She 
paused,  the  tips  of  her  slim  fingers  meet- 
ing; a  diamond  on  one  and  an  emerald 
on  another  flashing  at  each  other  gleams 
like  those  from  attracted  yet  antagonistic 
eyes,  "it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
marry  again,  because  whereas  an  unat- 
tached woman  of  thirty-fiv*  enjoys  life, 
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one  of  sixty  may  be  a  sorry  spectacle.  If 
I  were  wily  sure  that  you  would  leam  to 
beat  me  I  might  even  sacrifice  you  and 
doitl" 

"Sacrifice  me!  Mel"  he  broke  out 
"What  do  I  care  for  the  analytic  side  of 
such  a  question  F  Answer  me  I  Will  you 
marry  me  or  will  you  not?  You  force 
me  to  ask  you  to-night!" 

She  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Ah  I  .  .  .  That  is  better  1  You 
might  come  to  it  in  time.  Thank  you, 
Monsieur,  but  so  far  I  do  not  think  that 
I  shall.  True,  you  suit  me  in  many  ways, 
but  better  than  I  suit  you.  But  yes  I"  at 
his  protesting  word,  "Love,  of  a  kind, 
I  could  give  you,  but  not  that  of  which 
I  know  I  am  fully  capable  perhaps. 
Beauty  attracts  me  less  than  will,  and  un- 
fortunately, mon  ami,  you  are  beauti- 
ful!" 

He  laughed  bitterly  under  this  criti- 
cism, but  she  rose,  and  standing  beside 
him,  motioned  to  the  mirror  opposite, 
to  the  reflection  of  their  two  figures ;  hers 
sinuous,  seduisanie,  subtle-eyed,  lustrous, 
in  whidi  the  spirit  of  fascination  was  as 
inevitable  as  is  the  perfume  of  a  flower. 
He  gazed  into  the  glass,  and  then  down 
with  impassioned  lotting  upon  her. 

"And  you?"  he  said. 

She  drew  him  nearer  the  rose-lighted 
mirror  and  touched  her  hair. 

"Seel  In  twenty  years,  and,  I  hate 
dyesl"  she  stopped  his  protesting  voice 
with  a  movement,  "O  c'est  vroi,  mon 
omit  I  am  not  of  the  stuff  which  can 
endure  the  contrast  of  a  debonair  young 
husband !  I  am  showing  you  the  ugly 
side,  but  as  I  told  you,  to-day  I  have 
actually  felt  undecideii." 

The  light  leaped  again  to  his  eyes. 

"Then  let  it  remain  sol — let  us  be  as 
we  arel" 

"No;  you  told  me  that  this  is  your 
birthday.  I  dislike  to  take  life  au 
serieux,  but  I  shall  show  you  things  as 
they  are.  It  means  that  you  are  wasting 
your  life,  your  manhood,  mon  ami,  fol- 
lowing me  about  from  city  to  city." 

"Don't  I"  he  protested ;  "don't,  it  is  my 
life!" 

She  sighed  a  little  weariedly.  "Ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  fancied  your- 
self as  much — well,  'in  love'  as  you  say, 
before  I" 

"Never !"  he  protested  vehemently. 

"Ah !    .    .    .    And  what  of  the  little 


girl  in  the  northern  town  ?    She  of  whom 
vou  told  me  when  we  first  met  ?" 

"That  was  different,"  he  interrupted 
hastily. 

"Different,  but  yes,"  she  watched  him, 
her  glance  carefully  veiled.  "She  was 
like  a  strong,  pure  breeze  of  the  sea;  I 
recall  your  own  words  when  you  have 
forgotten  them  I  She  had  a  clear,  white 
skin,  grey  eyes  of  truth,  and  was  what 
you  call  your  Good  Angel,  Eh?"  sud- 
denly she  smote  her  hands  together  and 
laughed  softly  in  her  throat.  "Ah,  Ciell 
She  is  good,  with  that  goodness  which 
has  never  been  tried!  .  .  .  What  is 
metal  until  the  flame  makes  it?"  she 
added  passionately;  "the  diamond  until 
cut?  But  yes,  mon  amil"  she  turned 
upon  him  one  of  her  keen,  radiant  mo- 
ments of  decision,  like  the  flashing  of  an 
inward  light,  the  light  of  a  temperament 
of  change  and  exquisite  grace,  but  yes, 
she  is  the  one  for  you  to  marry — the 
young  woman  to  make  your  home  I  You 
loved  her  1  Do  you  not  know  it  ?  When 
you  left  home  you  wrote  her  almost  daily, 
you  told  her  every  thought  and  aspira- 
tion; she  it  was  who  advised  with  you 
when  you  inherited  your  fortune.  You 
see,  I  remember  what  you  told  me  about 
her.  Strange,  is  it  not?  Her  love  and 
instinct  guided  you,  she  was  mother, 
sweetheart,  friend,  and  she  loved  you. 
Mon  Dieul  When  one  is  young  and 
loves  that  way  it  is  no  taper  to  be  blown 
out  by  a  passing  breath!  Then — then 
you  met  me.  I  did  not  care — I  had 
known  others;  why  should  I "  sud- 
denly she  flung  herself  upon  a  divan,  her 
face  hidden,  sobbing — "wliy  should  I 
care  now?    Why  should  I  care  now?" 

Instantly  he  was  on  his  knees  beside 
her  transported  by  hope,  and  pouring 
impassioned  endearments  upon  her.  She 
sprang  up  with  a  peal  of  delighted 
laughter. 

C'est  tout!  Was  it  not  well  done, 
mon  amif  It  deceived  you!  And  for 
such  an  artist  as  this  to  think  of  mar- 
riage, but  no,  I  shall  not.  Ah,  you 
thought  me  in  tears  of  woe — n'esi  ce 
pasf    Mel" 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her,  a  swift 
change  passing  over  his  face  and  harden- 
ing it  like  the  backward  rolling  of  the 
wave  of  unwilling  revulsion.  His  voice 
sounded  alien  to  himself,  but  the  man- 
hood in  him  leaped  to  arms. 
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"Yea,  she  was  my  good  angel.  She 
helped  me  more  than  any  one  ever  did, 
and  I  illy  repaid  her  faith  in  me.  She 
is  the  best  woman  I  ever  knew  and— as 
you  say — I  loved  her.  When  you  play 
^ain  let  it  be  at  my  expense,  not  at 
hers." 

A  strange  light  leaped  to  her  eyes  as 
she  let  them  rest  on  him,  and  she  mur- 
mured something  beneath  her  breath. 

"Ah!  .  .  .  'Tis  well.  I  go  on 
now.  To-morrow  I  leave,  Monsieur. 
Adieu  I" 

She  swept  him  a  half  playful  courtesy. 
"You  will  wire  me?"  he  said;  "if  not, 
I  shall  follow  anyhow  I" 

She  pointed  smilingly  to  the  door  as 
the  maid  entered. 
"Go  now,  moH  ami." 
He  went  out,  the  hard  look  fading 
from  his  face  as  the  closing  door  sepa- 
rated them,  but  he  did  not  hear  the 
maid's  exclamation. 

"But  no,  Madame,  not  tears  I — 0  ma 
foi,  there  is  no  time  now  and  how  she 
weeps  1" 

Sherbrook  went  directly  to  his  hotel 
room.  He  dismissed  his  man,  then  turned 
on  a  desk  light,  took  a  magazine  from  the 
table  and  sat  down.  The  fever  of  unrest 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  for 
months  was  reaching  a  climatic  point. 
Love  may  run  its  course  even  into  the 
channel  of  habit,  but  infatuation  knows 
no  placid  shallows.  It  makes  for  the  rap- 
ids and  when  denied  its  course  the  moul- 
ten  stream  is  cast  back  upon  itself.  He 
threw  the  book  aside  presently,  not  hav- 
ing seen  a  word,  and  sat  with  his  arms 
upon  the  table  and  his  head  bent  upon 
them,  involuntarily  retracing  the  time 
spent  with  her  that  evening,  lingering  up- 
on her  words,  accentuating  their  value, 
drawinp  a  significance  from  that  which 
could  give  no  sustenance  to  the  imagina- 
tion, seeking  in  vain  for  sweetness,  feed- 
ing hope  upon  possibility,  and  desire  up- 
on flagging  hope.  Had  she  not  said: 
"Love  of  a  kind  I  could  give  you  ?"  What 
mattered  its  quality?  Why  should  women 
make  such  distinctions  in  the  face  of  a 
master  passion  such  as  this?  It  was  so 
clear  and  simple  to  him. — he  only  wanted 
her,  her  fascinating,  alluring  self,  just 
as  she  was.  He  could  not  analyse  or 
question  or  look  ahead,  he  wanted  her, 
and  cared  not  even  if  the  future  were 
but  a  mirage  of  happiness. 


He  experienced  indescribable  relief  in 
her  mere  presence,  and  torturing  unrest 
when  away  from  her.  The  periods  of 
absence  were  only  so  much  proscribed 
time  to  be  passed  over  by  any  means  that 
would  hasten  it;  yet  all  resources, — driv- 
ing, books,  riding,  billiards, — had  become 
an  enforced  action  of  the  Will  only.  She 
was  going  on  to  a  new  city  for  her  next 
engagement,  but  he  was  accustomed  to 
following. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  up,  flinpng  his 
arms  outward,  with  a  groan.  She  had 
told  him  the  bitter  truth.  It  was  all  so 
hopeless,  so  pitiful,  so  unnecessary.  What 
had  it  amounted  to?  He  thrust  aside 
the  sweetness  of  it— a  vear  and  a  half  of 
his  life  flung  away — to  go  forever  un- 
reckoned. 

Unreckoned?  ,  .  . 
He  paced  up  and  down,  and  thought 
rushed  upon  him  in  its  merciless  torrent. 
Wherein  had  her  charm  lain  ?  Why  on 
this  evening  of  all  others  had  she  jarred 
upon  his  finer  sensitivity  by  playing 
upon  the  thought  of  the  purest  girl  he 
had  ever  known?  A  whimsical  feeling 
suddenly  thrust  itself  upon  him,  as  tears 
will  upon  a  stronp  woman,  that  he  should 
like  to  hide  his  face  upon  his  mother's 
knee,  and  be  the  boy  he  sometimes  felt 
himself, — to  sob  it  out.  To  strip  himself 
bare  of  the  past  year  and  hold  it  up  for 
her  foi^veness, — ^to  shrive  him  of  him- 
self. Mary  would  have  understood, — 
Mary  was  the  girl  with  the  truthful  eyes. 
He  went  to  the  window  and  dropped 
its  curtains  behind  him,  standing 
for  a  moment  in  the  darkness  of  their 
embrasure.  The  night  was  of  velvety 
blackness,  and  the  stars  were  calm  and 
unchanging.  .  .  ,  Yes,  Mary  would  have 
understood.  The  stars  had  none  of  the 
alluring  transition  of  the  sea,  they  re- 
minded him  of  her  eves.  Alas,  he  had 
forfeited  his  older  right  to  refer  to  her 
his  boyish  questions  for  opinion.  He 
siehed  heavily,  recalling  how  much  she 
had  given  him  of  unselfish  sympathy,  and 
how  her  judgment  had  formed  the  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  towards  which  he 
had  instinctively  turned  until  the  blind- 
ness of  the  past  year  had  enveloped  him. 

He  came  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
brightly  lighted  room  and  saw  a  letter 
lying  on  the  table  and  opened  it  wonder- 
ing that  it  had  escaped  him  before.  It 
was  in  a  plain  white  envelope,  and  ad- 
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dressed  in  a  fair  hand  which  had  once 
been  very  familiar.  It  had  apparently 
been  forwsrJed  from  his  bankers. 

•VY  DEAR  GILBERT  (it  rud) : 

"T.  appreciate  the  tendency  one  feds  to  look 
St  things  aa  one  would  have  them  rather  than 
as  they  really  are.  But  I  have  discovered  that 
to  face  facts  is  only  so  much  moral  courage 
more  or  less,  and  face  them  we  must,  if  we 
would  strip  clear  our  visions  of  unreality. 

"The  spring  is  coming,  dear.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  though  it  means  alike  to  nature  and 
to  life,  regeneration?  And  that  we  are  un- 
consdoosly  renewed  by  life's  real  forces  which 
always  strive  upward? 
1  think  of  you,  and  believe  in  you, 

"MARY." 

He  stood  gazing  at  this  abrupt  word 
wonderingly.  It  was  one  of  her  ready 
restxmses,  which  he  once  loved, — like  the 
continuation  of  an  easy  conversation,— it 
seemed  that  he  could  hear  her  voice  in 
the  words.  What  did  it  mean?  There 
was  not  an  echo  of  rebuke.  .  .  .  "To 
loe^  at  things  as  one  would  have  them 
rather  than  as  they  really  are."  How 
could  she  have  known  ?  Then  he  noticed 
that  the  envelope  was  marked  by  much 
mailing.  It  had  no  doubt  been  Jong  on 
the  way.  Suddenly  he  pressed  the  cool, 
white  sheet  to  his  cheek  and  closed  his 
ejrei.  Mary  I  The  thought  of  her  was 
like  the  white,  passionless  light  of  the 
steadfast  stars  over  the  turbulence  of  the 
time  through  which  he  had  passed  since 
he  parted  from  her. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  habit 
of  longing  was  strong  upon  him,  the  un- 
rest and  desire  to  see  that  other  face,  to 
be  near  it,  and  putting  aside  the  mood  of 
the  m'ght  he  ordered  his  trunk  packed, 
and  wired  to  his  bankers  to  forward  his 
mail.  Then  he  took  the  first  express  for 
6ie  northern  city  where  Mrs.  Thombury 
was  fflling  her  next  engagement. 

It  was  night  when  he  arrived,  and  he 
drove  to  the  theatre  and  secured  a  seat 
for  the  performance,  then  sent  his  man 
to  a  florisf  B  as  usual,  for  the  violets  with 
which  he  kept  her  dressing  room  sup- 
idied. 

After  the  first  act  he  sent  his  card  back, 
but  it  was  refused  admission — Mrs. 
Thornbury's  express  command, — so  the 
gatdeeeper  said, — no  cards  nor  notes 
were  to  be  brought  her  during  this  per- 
fbRnmce.    The  same  met  him  after  the 


play,  and  although  he  waited  until  the 
last  carriage  had  rolled  off  he  did  not 
see  her.  Before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote 
her  a  pleading  request  to  see  him,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  her  hotel  early 
in  the  morning;  but  when  he  awakened 
with  daylight,  after  a  few  hours'  restless 
sleep  it  was  wearily.  Hope  was  starving 
and  life  was  becoming  merely  an  im- 
answered  question.  In  the  hotel  office 
the  clerk  handed  him  his  mail.  In  tt  was 
a  duplicate  of  the  letter  which  had  come 
the  night  before.     It  read : 

"DEAR:  I  wish  that  you  could  fully  realize 
as  I  do  the  full  measure  of  your  manhood — 
and  I  do  not  judge  impetuously,  do  I? — life's 
finest  elements  are  in  your  hand,  weapons  with 
which  you  may  conquer  anything — especially 
yourself.  They  are  courage,  belief,  and  enthu- 
siasm. You  have  them  to  a  fine  degree" — a 
groan  escaped  him — "above  all  things  do  not 
doubt  yourself.  You  are  a  strong  man  natu- 
rally, not  a  weakling,  and  we  are  only  kept 
strong  by  striving  towards  our  own  possibili- 
ties.   Ever,  M." 

As  he  stood  in  the  reading  room  with 
this  letter  in  his  hand,  he  felt  as  though 
the  purity  of  a  cool  breeze  had  suddenly 
swept  over  him, — or  a  flood  of  refulgent 
light  arousing  his  thought  from  the  fe- 
vered channel  into  which  it  had  too  long 
dwelt.  He  went  quickly  to  a  desk  and 
wrote  to  her,  following  the  impulse  of 
boyish  faith,  with  which  he  had  so  often 
confided  to  her.  He  wrote  with  a  con- 
fidence that  had  never  failed  to  receive 
her  gentle,  tolerant  sympathy,  and  told 
her  of  the  past  year,  in  as  few  words  as 
he  could,  and  brokenly,  but  with  desper- 
ate abandon  and  insistently  facing  facts 
as  he  wrote.  He  told  her  of  the  year  of 
life  which  had  been  flung  away  upon 
this  hopeless  passion  for  a  woman,  who 
^hc  set  his  teeth  as  he  wrote  it — did 
not  love  him,  and  of  his  disregard  of  the 
faith  due  to  Mary  herself,  yet  of  his  in- 
ability to  save  himself  from  his  infatua- 
tion for  this  other. 

He  did  not  ask  her  to  forgive  him, — 
thank  God  he  had  manhood  enough  left 
not  to  expect  a  woman  to  suflfer  indignity 
and  then  extend  her  hand  for  the  asking. 
He  woidd  not  ask  her  to  take  him  back. 
— not  yet,  until  he  was  sure  of  himself. 
All  he  begged  was  that  she  should  not  let 
him  go  from  the  safeguard  of  her  belief 
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It  was  perhaps  a  youthful  letter,  a  man 
is  oftenest  young  when  deeply  in  earnest 
Sherbrook  signed  it,  sealed  and  mailed  it 
without  first  daring  to  read  it  over.  Then 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  longest  day 
of  his  life.  He  was  determined  to  con* 
quer  himself,  yet  back  of  the  very  de- 
termination there  lay  but  little  faith  in  his 
own  strength,  and  as  the  day  wore 
through  the  longing  to  see  her  became 
pain.  When  night  came  he  urged  him- 
self that  he  would  make  her  bid  him  fare- 
well,— yet  he  knew  that  it  was  only  the 
older  cry  of  passion  battling  against  de- 
He  hurried  to  the  theatre,  his  heart 
beating  tumultuously  at  the  knowledge 
of  her  nearness,  and  not  letting  himself 
think,  yet  knowing  well  that  a  word  from 
her  would  sweep  away  all  else  from  the 
universe  of  his  being.  He  met  with  a 
similar  fate  as  on  the  night  before,  and 
was  refused  entrance.  Word  was  brought 
him,  however,  that  Mrs.  Thornbury 
would  send  Mr,  Sherbrook  a  message  in 
the  morning.  He  returned  to  the  hotel 
stunned  and  weary  with  disappointment, 
and  the  actual  pain  which  can  assail  the 
heart  when  it  has  fed  too  long  upon  vain 
hope.  That  night  he  fell  into  a  sleep  of 
exhaustion,  and  when  he  awakened  late 
in  the  morning  it  was  with  an  intense 
sensation  of  relaxation  which  had  been 
unknown  to  him  for  months. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  the  air  cool. 
Mary  was  right,  the  spring  was  coming. 
How  well  he  knew  its  gentle  signals  on 
the  hills  around  the  old  town  where  she 
lived.  All  seasons  had  meant  nothing 
to  him  for  so  long,  that  something  of 
reality  seemed  to  awaken  within  him 
under  the  light  which  streamed  between 
the  curtains. 

His  man  servant  brought  him  a  note, 
a  large,  monogrammed  envelope,  heavy 
with  violet,  and  he  tore  it  open  hastily. 
It  read : 

"MON  AMI: 

"When  you  receive  this  I  shall  alre&dy  be 
sailing  for  summer  lands.  I  have  placed  an 
understudy  for  the  last  three  nights  this  week. 
I  acknowledge  that  a  woman  usually  passes  on 
unjustified,  but,  as  you  know,  I  have  no  tolera- 
tion for  the  unselfish  beings  who  follow  tradi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  their  own  characters,  and 
I  desire  you  to  Imow,  before  I  say  farewell, 
that  I  was  indeed  playing  a  part  when  we  last 
met    But  not  a  part  dictated  by  my  true  feel- 


ing,—alas,  no  I  That  I  vulgarized  to  cauM  a 
recoil  in  your  own.  It  was  necessary.  Foi^ 
give  me. 

"In  spite  of  my  disinclination  to  write  the 
words — I  confess  it — I  shall  never  see  you 
again,  and  it  is  useless  that  you  should  follow 
me,  for  I  am  afraid  you  would  never  leam  to 
beat  met 

"I  beg,  as  a  last  request,  that  you  will  return 
to  the  little  girl  with  eyes  of  truth.  .  .  She 
loves  you. 

"Adieu,  moH  amit    .    .    . 

"GENEVIEVE." 

She  was  gone.  The  sunlight  lay  in  a 
shaft  across  the  room.  It  was  as  though 
a  wave  of  perfume,  passion  and  thrilling 
yet  disturbing  music  had  passed  over 
him.  He  told  himself  that  he  could  fol- 
low,— nothing  need  prevent  him  from 
taking  the  next  steamer,  not  even  her 
command.  He  sprang  up  with  youth's 
tide  of  impetuosity  flooding  him,  and 
rang  for  coffee  and  a  time-table.  The 
man  brought  mail,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  from  his  bankers,  who 
wished  to  explain  that  certain  letters  had 
been  much  delayed  owing  to  the  vain 
efforts  their  firm  had  made  at  times  to 
reach  him  in  his  hurried  travel  from 
place  to  place.  Among  the  letters  was 
another  white  one,  like  its  former  mates, 
only  much  marked  and  scarred  by  re- 
mailing.  Its  nostmarks  and  dates  were 
nearly  obliterated.    It  held  but  a  line : 

"DEAR:  When  you  receive  this  I  wish  you 
to  come  to  me.    I  shall  never  ask  it  again. 
"MARY." 

And  never  had  she  asked  so  much  be- 
fore. All  the  stifled  love,  reverence  and 
respect  he  had  ever  known  for  her  surged 
upward  as  he  read  the  words, — a  love 
which  may  be  a  thing  apart  from  pas- 
sion's thrall.  After  all  these  months  she 
had  trusted-him  enough  to  send  when  she 
wanted  him  to  come  to  her — she  needed 
him.  He  thrust  the  violet  envelope  down 
in  his  pocket, — Italy  could  wait 

It  was  sunset  when  he  raised  the  gate 
latch  of  an  old  garden  in  the  town  where 
he  had  left  Mary,  The  sweet,  impalpable 
breath  of  spring  seemed  to  close  around 
him,  as  he  walked  slowly  between  the 
box-lined  borders  up  the  path,  and  the 
odour  of  white  lilacs  set  the  world  far 
apart,  and  embodied  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  living  here  in  this  quie*  spo*- 
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A  girl  in  a.  white  gowii  stood  in  the 
porch,  and  she  came  forward  as  he  drew 
nearer,  his  heart  throbbing  under  the  last 
letter,  which  lay  like  the  wings  of  a  white 
dove  that  had  striven  past  the  bar  of 
pride  unto  its  sure  haven. 

"Mary  I"  leaped  to  his  lips.  Then  he 
saw  that  it  was  not  Mary,  although  her 
eyes  held  the  same  clear  light. 

"Mr.  Sherbrook  1"  she  exclaimed,  then 


paused,  looking  gently,  questioningly  3it< 
him, — "I  thought  you  would  have  come 
before, — I  suppose  you  missed  the  let- 
ters,— she  wrote  often.  She  said  one 
never  knows  when  another  may  need  a 
friend" — she  stopped,  arrested  by  the 
startled  whiteness  of  his  face.  "O, — can 
it  be  possible — do  you  not  know?  .  .  . 
My  sister  died  at  Christmas." 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud, 
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I  HAVE  always  considered  Barton's 
experience  very  funny,  but  Mrs. 
Van  Santvoord  says  it  was  pathetic, 
and  I  suppose  she's  right. 

Barton  will  never  sec  forty  again  by 
several  years  leeway,  and  no  one  has  ever 
questioned  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
good  fellow,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
a  bit  old-fashioned  and  Quixotic  in  both 
directions.  Everybody  admires  Quixotic 
notions  in  these  days,  but  somehow  they 
seldom  seem  to  work  for  the  possessor's 
good.  Women  admire  them  most  and 
nave  least  use  for  them  in  their  admirers. 

Barton  had  always  looked  up  to 
George  Allen  very  much  as  a  younger 
brother  r^ards  an  older.  You  see  Allen 
had  been  a  senior  in  college  when  Barton 
entered  as  a  freshman,  and  he  took  a 
fancy  to  something  about  the  boy — his 
diffidence  and  evident  breeding — and 
rather  cultivated  him,  which  made  things 
mudi  smoother  and  easier  than  they  are 
for  most  freshmen.  This  was  fortunate, 
because  it  was  just  what  Barton  needed, 
and,  though  Allen  never  did  so  very 
much,  the  younger  man  never  forgot  it. 
Tbty  were  pretty  intimate  in  after  years. 
Barton  was  best  man  when  Allen  got 
married  and  I  have  an  idea  he  stood  god- 
father to  the  one  and  only  Adelaide  Allen 
in  dajTS  when  that  young  woman's 
beauty  did  not  exercise  quite  so  broad 
a  sway  as  it  does  now. 

When  Allen  died,  Barton,  then  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  was  his  executor,  and, 
naturally,  Mrs.  Allen's  first  adviser,  legal 
and  otherwise.  Mrs.  Allen  was  always 
qniet  and  domestic  in  her  tastes,  and  the 
raoBfOij  of  Geot^  and  the  bringing  up 
of  Adelaide  filled  her  life  quite  satisfac- 
torily.   The  bringing  up  of  Adelaide  was 


pretty  well  calculated  to  fill  the  lives  of 
several  able-bodied  women.  She  had 
beauty  and  ideas  of  her  own,  which  is  a 
bad  combination  for  a  conscientious 
mother's  peace  of  mind. 

By  this  time  Barton  had  settled  down 
into  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  I  don't 
know  why,  and  I  don't  imagine  there's 
any  reason  why  I  should — only  it  wasn't 
from  crustiness  or  selfishness  or  diffi- 
dence. He  never  had  either  of  the 
former,  and  he'd  outgrown  most  of  the 
latter  since  his  freshmen  days. 

His  position  in  the  Allen  household 
was  as  frankly  avuncular  as  any  amount 
of  blood  could  have  made  it,  and  though 
a  few  fool  gossips  had  it  settled  that  ne 
was  going  to  marry  the  widow,  no  one 
who  knew  him  or  her  and  anything  im- 
agined such  an  outcome  for  the  briefest 
of  moments.  He  was  just  George's 
chum,  and  she  relied  on  him  as  a  friend, 
and  he  dropped  in  scmi-occasionally  and 
sat  down  to  dinner  like  one  of  the  family 
and  held  Adelaide  on  his  knee  when  she 
was  very  little  and  played  with  her  when 
she  grew  bigger,  and  teased  her  by  as- 
suming an  altitude  of  courtly  devotion 
when  she  grew  bigger  yet  and  began  to 
think  she  was  a  young  lady. 

Mrs.  Van  Santvoord  used  to  bemoan 
Barton  as  a  good  thing  gone  wrong,  if 
only  on  the  score  of  one  of  his  character- 
istics. A  girl  or  a  woman  always  held 
for  him  the  approximate  age  at  which  he 
had  first  met  her.  If  you  think  this 
over  you  will  perceive  its  advantages 
from  the  woman's  standpoint. 

Adelaide  was  a  young  lady  at  last. 
Having  ideas,  she  developed  rather  early 
out  of  bread-and-butterhood,  and  she 
developed  on  lines  that  were  altogether 
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and  overwhelmingly  stunning ;  only 
Barton  never  knew  it.  To  him  ^e  was 
just  "George's  kid,"  and,  though  she 
hadn't  sat  on  his  knee  for  a  good  many 
years  now,  I  hardly  think  he  would  have 
been  surprised  if  she  had  resumed  the 
practice.  Her  assumption  of  grown-up 
manners  always  struck  him  as  very 
humourous,  but  he  accepted  it  strictly  as 
assumed. 

What  Adelaide  thought  in  those  days 
no  one  ever  knew,  except  that  Uncle 
Dick  was  just  a  perfect  dear,  the  giver 
of  all  good  things,  the  wisest,  handsom- 
est, best  man  that  ever  lived.  What  she 
thought  later — but  that  can  wait. 

I  think  it  began  by  her  dropping  the 
"Uncle"  and  drifting  gradually  into  "Mr. 
Barton,"  whereat  Barton  was  hugely 
amused,  but  never  gave  a  hint  of  his 
amusement.  He  just  had  fun  all  by 
himself  and  treated  her  as  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverlcy  might  have  treated  some  fair 
Araminta.  Adelaide  was  romantic  of 
course,  and  the  treatment  went. 

Who  knows  how  the  thing  took  shape  1 
Barton  talked  very  seriously  to  me  when 
the  denouement  came,  but  he  knew  as 
little,  if  not  less,  than  I  did.  You  see 
both  his  idiosyncrasy  and  his  sense  of 
humour  had  combined  to  blind  him,  and 
whether  Mistress  Adelaide  had  kept  her 
secret  hidden  leagues  deep  or  whether 
her  fluttering  little  heart  had  thrown  out 
unnunibered  signs  of  its  perturbation, 
will  remain  a  mystery  to  the  end  of  time. 
Mrs.  Van  Santvoord  discusses  the  ques- 
tion most  learnedly.  She  says  that,  as 
Adelaide  was  a  young  woman  of  remark- 
able poise  and  self-sufficiency,  she  was 
undoubtedly  a  sphinx,  and  that,  as  she 
was  thoroughly  independent  and  uncon- 
ventional and  prone  to  get  what  she 
wanted,  she  unquestionably  carried  her 
feelings  in  the  matter  in  ailo  relievo. 
Mighty  few  philosophers  could  beat  that 
bit  of  thought.  I  can  only  admire  it; 
but,  after  all,  it  doesn't  maJce  a  particle 
of  difference  either  way,  for  the  story 
really  begins  with  the  discovery. 

As  near  as  I  could  get  at  it  from  Bar- 
ton's account  it  was  somewhat  like  this. 

It  seems  he  had  called  one  afternoon. 
Mrs,  Allen  was  out  and  Adelaide  came 
down  stairs  to  see  him.  Whether  she 
assumed  a  little  more  of  the  young  lady 
or  not  I  don't  know,  but  probably  some- 


thing of  the  sort  provoked  Barton  into 
an  exaggeration  of  devotion. 

It  was  all  a  great  big  joke  to  him  be- 
cause, of  course,  Adelaide  was  only  a 
little  girl;  but  from  her  point  of  view — 
that  she  was  a  young  lady — it  was  dead 
serious,  and — well,  I  don't  think  she  told 
him  in  so  many  words  that  she  loved  bim^ 
but  being  young  and  frank  and  a  bit 
masterful  withal,  she  let  him  see  it,  so 
that  even  he  caught  the  idea. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  knocked 
him  out.  He  didn't  appear  to  have  a 
very  clear  notion  as  to  just  how  he  got 
away,  but  it  seems  evident  that  he  did 
get  away  without  either  committing  him- 
self or  hurting  Adelaide's  feelings.  I 
leave  it  to  you  whether  that  doesn't  im- 
ply considerable  tact  on  his  part.  I  never 
realised  that  he  had  it,  but  Uien  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  it  takes  an  emer- 
gency to  bring  out  qualities. 

He  came  to  me — why,  I  can't  say,  ex- 
cept that  we'd  alwa)'s  been  very  intimate 
and  he  had  to  go  to  someone.  If  I 
could  only  have  passed  him  on  to  Mrs. 
Van  Santvoord,  it  might  have  been 
worth  while,  but  he  knew  her  so  slightly 
that  I  felt  it  would  hardly  do.  There- 
fore, he  just  sat  and  talked  along  with- 
out telling  me  much  of  anything,  be- 
cause, in  the  general  smash-up  of  all  his 
ideas,  he  didn't  have  a  very  clear  notion 
of  what  had  happened  or  how  it  could 
have  happened,  or  of  the  situation  in 
general  or  particular. 

I  said  little,  mainly  because  I  wasn't 
called  upon  to  say  much — which  was 
lucky.  He  just  wanted  to  talk,  and,  as 
he  talked,  his  purpose  seemed  to  gain 
definiteness,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
acquiesce,  which  I  did  with  a  perfectly 
clear  conscience  and  a  feeling  that  if  his 
plan  wasn't  the  best,  I,  with  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  was  un- 
able  to  advise  a  better. 

He  said  that  of  course  the  thing  was 
perfectly  absurd ;  that  he  was  more  than 
twenty-five  years  older  than  Adelaide, 
and  that  it  was  only  a  sort  of  romantic 
possession  on  her  part  which  amounted 
to  nothing,  except  in  her  own  foolish 
little  mind  for  the  time  being.  Now  that 
he  looked  back  on  the  last  few  years,  he 
supposed  he  was  more  or  less  to  blame, 
but  who  could  have  imagined  such  a  re- 
sult I  He  wouldn't  hurt  the  child's  feel- 
ings for  anything  in  the  world,  but,  coo- 
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_  his  relations  with  her  father 
and  mother,  he  was  bound  by  every  mo- 
tive of  honour  and  friendship  not  to  let 
her  make  a  fool  of  herself.  Mrs.  Allen 
would  be  justified  in  chan^ng  her  opin- 
ion of  htm  if  he  took  advantage  of  such 
a  girl  freak — even  supposing  he  had  the 
inclination,  which  he  hadn't.  Well  then, 
what  was  he  to  do?  To  sit  down  and 
talk  seriously  to  Adelaide  hardly  seemed 
to  meet  the  situation.  It  would  be  both 
brutal  and  ridiculous  in  a  d^ree.  To 
laugh  and  say  he  would  be  a  grandfather 
to  her  would  be  just  plain  brutal.  There- 
fore he  evolved  the  theory  of  keeping 
right  along  in  his  absurd  exaggeration 
of  sentimental  devotion — only  more  so, 
and  of  persisting  in  looking  upon  her 
disclosure  as  an  understanding  of  his 
joke  and  a  reception  of  it  in  the  same 
spirit;  until  she  must  really  see  that  it 
was  all  a  joke  from  beginning  to  end. 

He  admitted  that  this  realisation 
would  perhaps  hurt,  but  he  reasoned,  on 
the  score  of  a  young  girl's  first  imagined 
sentiment,  that  it  wouldn't  hurt  much 
or  long  and  that  it  would  be  immeas- 
urably the  most  fortunate  outcome  for 
her.  Had  he  not  truly  believed  that,  I'm 
sure  he'd  have  married  her,  if  only  from 
a  sense  of  honour.  Of  course  she  would 
never  have  the  humiliation  of  knowing 
that  he  knew  she  had  been  in  earnest. 
He  left  me  with  this  purpose  all  carefully 
resolved  upon  and  worked  out. 

It  was  fully  two  weeks  before  I  saw 
Barton  again,  but  I  confess  he  was  pres- 
ent in  my  mind  most  of  the  time.  The 
more  I  thought  of  the  whole  affair,  the 
more  I  felt  that,  in  his  hide-bound  no- 
tionality,  he  was  throwing  away  the 
greatest  good  fortune  that  had  ever  come 
his  way.  What  did  the  mere  years 
amount  to  anyhow?  (I'm  a  bit  along 
mjrself.)  Everyone  knew  of  cases  of 
even  greater  disparity  that  had  turned 
out  all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  To  be 
sure,  the  process  of  adjustment  might 
be  a  little  awkward  to  begin  with,  but 
then  Adelaide  was  a  stupendously  clever 
kid — a  never-ending  circus,  as  far  as 
amusement  went — and  she  was  pretty 
sure  to  develop  in  a  very  few  years  into 
a  diarming  companion  for  any  man.  I 
began  to  envy  Barton,  to  resent  his  in- 
ability to  love  her  and  to  cogitate  bitterly 
how  die  best  things  always  came  to  the 


men  who  couldn't  realise  that  they  were 
the  best. 

When  I  had  reached  about  that  point, 
I  met  him.  He  didn't  come  to  see  me. 
In  fact,  I  sort  of  fancied  he  tried  to  get 
out  of  my  way;  but  I  overtook  him  as 
we  were  each  of  us  walking  alone  in  the 
park  and  it  would  have  been  more  than 
pointed  if  we  had  not  walked  on  together. 
I  can't  remember  how  many  years  it  was 
since  we  had  not  seen  each  other  for  so 
long  a  time  as  one  week,  let  alone  two. 
Therefore  we  walked  along  together. 

Now,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule, 
when  people  tell  me  &ings,  never  to  try 
to  force  the  confidence  one  inch  beyond 
its  voluntary  limit.  Therefore  I  don't 
ask  questions  except  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  advise  rationally. 
I  merely  show  the  friendly  interest  whidi 
a  man  naturally  feels  in  matters  bearing 
on  a  friend's  welfare.  Above  all  I  never 
reopen  the  subject.  That  should  always 
be  at  the  option  of  him  who  confides :  all 
of  which  is  preliminary  to  the  confession 
that  this  was  the  one  occasion  when  my 
principles  went  by  the  board. 

I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  refer- 
ring to  the  matter;  I  thought  that,  of 
course.  Barton  would  say  something 
about  it,  and  here  we  had  walked  for  at 
least  fifteen  minutes,  talking  about  busi- 
ness and  politics  and  art  and  half  a 
dozen  subjects  that  were  distinctly  sec- 
ond in  our  minds.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  was  intensely  curious  about  the 
one  thing  we  didn't  speak  of,  and  I  can't 
say  that  I  blame  myself  much  for  my 
curiosity.  I  began  to  reason  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  of  Barton  to  lug  me  into 
such  a  charming  little  human  comedy 
and  then  drop  the  curtain  and  turn  me 
out  of  the  house  without  seeing  the  last 
act,  and  I  gradually  worked  myself  up 
— doubtless  you  know  how  it's  done — to 
do  what  I  wanted  to  do,  principles  or  no 
principles. 

I  asked  how  Adelaide  was.  That  was 
my  first  break ;  and  I  tried  in  the  most 
cowardly  fashion  to  fool  myself  as  to 
my  offense  by  including  Mrs,  Allen  in 
the  inquiry. 

Barton  said  they  were  both  very  well, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  didn't  think  the 
name-tags  on  the  trees  in  the  park  was 
a  mighty  good  idea. 

That  made  me  indignant    It  was  evi- 
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dent  that  a  man  who  acted  so  deserved 
no  consideration  at  my  hands. 

Therefore,  when  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  he  really  had  dropped  the  subject, 
I  asked  him  point  blank  how  thmgs 
stood. 

"All  right,  I  think,"  said  he  with  what 
I  imagined  was  rather  artificial  evenness. 

I  was  fairly  launched  now  and  inex- 
orable. 

"Your  plan  worked  then?"  I  pursued. 

"Admirably,"  said  Barton — and  now  I 
caught  a  distinct  note  of  soreness  in  his 
voice.  Accepting  the  inevitable,  he 
plunged  on : 

"I  was  perfectly  correct  in  my  assump- 
tion that  girls  of  that  age  have  no  hearts 
to  speak  of.  The  real  heart  is  an  arti- 
ficial product  of  later  years.  Fancies — 
passing  fancies,  are  all  they  are  capable 
of — not  affection  that  has  any  staying 
power.    Of  course,  as  I  told  you,  I  loiew 


it  would  come  out  all  right,  but — well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  rather  imagined  tiiat 
it  might  take  longer  than  a  week  for 
her  to  evolve  a  new  devotion  for  a  col- 
lege junior.  It  didn't.  It  strikes  me 
human  nature  is  deteriorating  on  its  finer 
side.    A  man's  a  fool — " 

He  bit  off  his  sentence  and  laughed, 
and  I,  having  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  my 
transgression,  reinstated  my  principles  in 
their  command.  When  we  parted  a  few 
minutes  later,  it  came  to  me  that  if  the 
finer  side  of  human  nature  is  deteriora- 
ting, it,  at  least  serves  to  bring  out  some 
very  amusing  inconsistencies. 

Mrs.  Van  Santvoord  tells  me  that  I 
am  both  uncharitable  and  unfeeling.  I 
don't  mean  to  be,  but,  really,  there  are 
a  few  things,  like  seasickness  and 
mumps,  for  which  a  grown  man  can't 
expect  much  sympathy. 

DufHeld  Osborne. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  HERSELF. 


By  CMary  Farlej^  Sanborn. 


I  kept  my  bed  the  next  day  mare  to 
avoid  Myles  than  for  any  physical  rea- 
son, though  I  felt  very  languid  and  not 
at  all  inclined  to  get  up  and  move  about 
Yesterday  he  went  away  on  a  supposed 
business  errand,  and  is  to  be  gone  till 
Monday,  I  am  told.  It  shows  a  very 
nice  consideration  in  him,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  the  trip  was  planned  in  order  to 
escape  the  awkwardness  of  a  meeting  be- 
tween us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  My  grand- 
mother undoubtedly  believes  that  virtu- 
ally she  has  married  us  fast  and  sure, 
and  for  all  that  I  can  tell,  Myles  himself 
may  consider  the  ceremony  as  having 
a  moral  significance.  The  fact  that  I 
do  not  so  r^rard  it,  while  it  counts  for 
something  now,  may  not  help  me  much 
as  time  goes  on.  Ever  since  I  came  here 
the  meshes  of  the  net  have  been  grow- 
ing a  little  and  a  little  closer,  and  by  and 
by  I  may  find  myself  unable  to  find  my 
way  out. 

Oh,  Tony,  my  own  love,  why  did  you 
allow  it  to  be  so  hard  for  me?  You 
might  have  helped  me  a  little,  given  me  a 
little  more  time,  or  told  me  what  I  must 
do.  Even  though  I  had  resisted,  if  you 
had  commanded  me  to  take  the  course 
that  you  thought  best,  I  should  in  the 
end  have  obeyed.  I  know  what  you 
would  say  to  this,  that  it  was  not  your 
wish,  but  the  law  of  my  own  being  that 
you  left  me  free  to  obey.  Yes,  but  Tony, 
don't  you  know  that  a  woman  who  loves 
prefers  absolute  obedience  to  indepen- 
dent action?  I  would  have  yielded 
gladly  to  your  will,  but  I  could  not  of 
myself  act  from  a  single  motive  when 
so  many  were  pressing  upon  me.  You 
did  not  mean  it  so,  but  the  cruelest  thing 
you  could  have  done  was  to  leave  me 
"free"  as  you  called  it,  to  exercise  my 
own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  myself, 
and  the  others,  and  to  disentangle  myself 
from  the  complications  that  I  had  woven 
about  me.    l^e  one  imperative  demand 


of  my  being,  Tony,  is  to  be  loved, — oh, 
the  strange,  incredible  loneliness  that 
those  words  ring  out  intol  But  I  can- 
not write  of  that.  I  see  more  and  more 
clearly  your  meaning  in  the  position  you 
have  taken,  and  I  know  that  at  any  time 
you  would  turn  that  dear  kind,  serious 
face  to  me, — yes,  with  all  the  love  in  it 
as  of  old,  if  I  came  and  told  you  that  I 
had  acted  from  the  single  purpose,  what- 
ever that  purpose  might  be. 

But  I  can't,  oh,  I  can't, — not  yet.  You 
are  off  there  in  the  silence,  leaving  me 
to  do  in  my  own  strength  what  looks  to 
me  as  much  the  wrong  thing  as  it  seems 
to  you  the  right.  I  may  be  struggling 
blindly  in  a  horrible  mistake,  but  what 
can  I  do?  My  course  to  have  any  sig- 
nificance must  be  shaped  by  causes  m 
myself,  and  as  yet  I  find  no  change  in 
my  point  of  view.  I  must  not  come  to 
you  empty-handed,  when  by  a  little  wait- 
ing I  shall  be  able  to  bring  you  freedom 
and  the  opportunity  of  your  life.  Yes, 
I  know  what  you  would  say, — that  the 
truth  is  better  than  any  opportunity  dis- 
honorably obtained,  and  we  should  sim- 
ply swing  back  to  our  starting-point,— 
my  assertion  that  the  money  is  now  and 
will  always  seem  to  me  rightfully  mine. 

Tony,  I  truly  believe  that  even  if  my 
grandmother  knew  I  should  never  marry 
Myles  she  would  still  choose  that  I 
should  inherit  her  money  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  scattered  among  her 
"natural"  heirs.  But  oh,  I  am  so  tired 
of  the  argument  I  My  mind  goes  round 
and  round  the  circle,  no  premise,  no  con- 
clusion,— a  dizzy  spin.  The  reiterated 
thoughts  are  getting  to  lose  all  meaning, 
and  sometimes  I  feel  my  head  swim  and 
my  powers  of  reasoning  fail,  and  I  catch 
quickly  at  some  rational,  commonplace 
thing,  like  the  grocery  bills — they  are 
very  large  just  now  and  Myles  wishes 
me  to  keep  careful  account  of  them — to 
steady  myself  and  get  back  to  the  regions 
of  absolute  truth. 

Our  country  is  strangely  disturbed, — 
our  great,  prosperous,  ease-loving  coup- 
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try.  The  idea  of  a  war  seems  incon- 
gruous enough,  yet  the  situation  is  seri- 
ous. And  you  are  dose  to  the  central 
artery  of  the  nation,  both  hterally  and 
in  spirit.  How  do  you  feel  about  it  ? — 
in  what  way  will  you  take  action  if  it 
comes  to  an  issue  between  our  country 
and  Spain?  A  vital  question  is  at  hand, 
and  I  do  not  know  your  attitude  towards 
it.  If  war  is  declared  and  the  cause  ap- 
peals to  you,  there  will  be  no  question  of 
your  throwing  your  whole  weight  upon 
the  side  of  the  truth.  Yet  I  am  like 
Cuba,  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  struggling  in  the  same 
helpless  way  for  freedom. 

Oh,  Tony,  Tony,  I  know  only  two 
things,  that  I  love  you  and  that  we  are 
parted. 

Thursday,  April  28. 

It  is  three  months  since  I  wrote  you 
last  There  have  been  days  when  I 
longed  to  speak  to  you,  yet  dreaded  to 
see  on  paper  the  thoughts  that  burned  so 
in  my  brain. 

We  have  been  getting  our  soldiers 
ready, — at  last  I  have  something  definite 
to  do.  Larry  is  going,  as  I  knew  he 
would,  and  his  mother  is  heart-broken. 
I  sit  with  her  a  good  deal,  and  we  read 
and  talk  together.  She  is  divided  be- 
tween her  pride  in  him.  and  her  convic- 
tion that  he  will  be  brought  home  to  her 
dead, — the  instinctive  feelings  of  a 
mother,  I  suppose.  That  one  boy  is 
dearer  than  all  others,  therefore  he  must 
be  a  mark  for  the  first  evil  thrust. 

I  have  watched  the  papers  closely  for 
your  name ;  the  Gaser  comes  to  me  regu- 
larly, I  feci  sure  that  you  will  take  some 
part  in  this  righting  of  wrongs,  I  know 
your  spirit  so  well.  "If  I  were  only  a 
man  I"  must  be  the  cry  of  every  loyal, 
loving  woman  now.  Oh,  it  is  the  women 
who  bear  the  real  brunt  and  burden  of 
war.  To  go  forth  into  actual  conflict, 
to  suffer  privation  or  even  pain,  is  little 
sacrifice  compared  with  the  passive  wait- 
ing at  home,  living  each  day  minute  by 
minute,  and  painting  upon  each  waking 
thought  the  picture  of  suffering  for  the 
one  we  love.    God  help  all  women  now  I 

Sunday,  May  8. 
And  bless  the  men  who  are  going  out 
to  offer  their  lives  in  a  holy  cause.     I 
have  seen  nothing  of  your  name  as  ytt. 


but  I  shall  see  it  soon,  for  I  read  every 
word  in  the  Gazer,  and  go  you  will. 
Sometimes  I  sit  down  at  my  desk,  re- 
solved to  write  you,  but  no  words  will 
come.  It  seems  a  strange  thing,  but  the 
feeling  is  so  strong  that  I  do  not  try  to 
overcome  it.  There  is  heroism  in  the 
air,  and  I  must  be  breathing  it  in,  or  else 
I  am  "used"  to  keeping  silence.  At  times 
you  seem  closer  than  ever,  but  again  the 
nearness  of  the  spirit  seems  a  mere  mock- 
ery, and  I  simply  want  you. 

Larry's  regiment  has  gone  to  camp. 
Our  boys  may  never  get  any  farther,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  at  any 
time  ordered  south,  and  so  on  to  the 
scene  of  actual  war. 

Agnes  Burden  and  I  devour  the  papers 
togerfier,  one  of  us  reading  aloud  while 
the  other  works.  Like  many  very  quiet 
persons,  she  is  tremendously  fond  of  ac- 
tion in  others,  and  wishes  herself  a  man 
that  she  might  take  part  in  the  excite- 
ment. I  don't  think  it  is  the  cause,  so 
much  as  the  stir  and  sensation  that  fires 
her,  but  she  does  look  very  pretty  and 
animated  as  we  read  the  daily  news, — 
the  call  to  arms  and  the  quick  response, 
the  cry  for  troops  and  transports,  amu- 
nition  and  provisions  and  supplies,  the 
general  clamour  and  confusion,  and  the 
mystery  and  danger  that  vibrates  about 
us,  all  appeals  to  her  dramatic  sense.  To 
me  it  comes  as  a  calm,  uplifting  influ- 
ence. I  feel  the  exaltation  of  the  hour. 
It  seems  to  me  a  time  for  great  deeds, 
not  only  between  nations,  but  in  every 
sphere  where  occasion  calls  for  them. 
I  cannot  take  any  part  in  the  redemption 
of  Cuba,  but  perhaps — though  I  know 
not  how — these  intense  vibrations  of 
moral  principle  may  waken  my  nature 
into  some  other  form  of  action.  Our  in- 
dignation against  Spain  is  only  one  little 
thing  that  has  touched  our  sense  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  no  more  a  vital  issue  in 
itself  than  the  question  that  has  lain  be- 
tween you  and  me  for  the  last  eight 
months,  it  only  affects  a  greater  number 
of  people.  Cuba  must  be  free,  and  we 
must  all  be  free,  nations  and  individuals, 
— free  from  misconceptions,  from  wrong 
to  ourselves,  from  Uie  burden  of  an- 
other's will,  from  our  own  outgrown 
standards  of  good  and  evil,  from  all 
things  that  keep  any  one  act  subservient 
to  another,  so  that  one  ngtit  should  seem 
to  necessitate  another  wrong,  from  the 
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habit  of  the  past  and  the  fear  of  the 
future — from  everything  that  qualifies 
the  clear  judgment  of  tte  moment  that 
a  certain  thing  is  right,  and  that  hampers 
us  in  the  execution  of  our  conviction. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  am  writing  this. 
The  atmosphere  about  me  is  all  ablaze 

Bonnie  lives  over  and  over  again  the 
war  of  '61.  Her  brother  was  wounded 
at  Olustee,  and  came  home  to  live  on  a 
pension  the  rest  of  his  days.  We  have 
some  part  of  the  story  every  morning : — 
"My  dears,  be  thankful  you  have  no  one 
to  He  awake  at  night  and  think  of.  War 
is  a  terrible  thing.  Poor  Georgie  lay 
thirty-six  hours  just  where  he  fell  with- 
out a  drop  of  water,  or  a  bit  of  food,  or 
a  pillow  under  his  head.  When  he  came 
out  of  hospital  he  was  no  more  than  a 
skeleton,  as  white  as  your  collar,  Madge, 
only  he  was  really  shockingly  yellow, 
and  his  bones,  why,  I  never  knew  what 
bones  were  before.  He  could  hardly 
bear  the  weight  of  a  down  quilt,  and  we 
fed  him  a  drop  at  a  time  off  the  end  of 
the  teaspoon.  Of  course  I  was  very 
young,  not  nearly  so  old  as  you  are  now. 
Miss  Burden"  (one  of  Bonnie's  artless 
fictions)  "and  it  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me.  Mr.  Boniface  said  I  used  to 
look  so  pathetic  and  so  like  a  child  stand- 
ing by  the  bedside  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  my  cheeks,  and  the  cup  of 
beef  broth  in  my  hand.  They  were  ter- 
rible times,  and  I  don't  think  I've  ever 
really  got  over  the  shock  of  seeing  poor 
Georgie  brought  home  in  those  awful 
clothes,  all  rags  and  blood.  They  call 
death  the  great  kveler ;  I'm  sure  I  think 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  war. 
Dear  Georgie  came  home  in  the  car  with 
ten  privates,  all  of  them  as  dirty  as  they 
could  be.  He  said  they  were  very  kind 
to  him,  and  I  suppose  they  were  in  their 
way,  poor  things,  but  you  would  never 
believe  me,  girls,  if  I  should  tell  you  the 
condition.  Where  are  you  going, 
Madge?"  for  by  this  time  I  have  put 
down  my  paper,  unable  to  bear  any  more, 
and  am  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 
"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,  so  don't  feel 
obliged  to  go.  As  I  said,  you  would  not 
believe  me,  and  besides,  it  would  hardly 
be  delicate.  I  only  wonder  my  hair  did 
not  turn  grey  that  very  night,"  this  with 
a  satisfied  sidelong  glance  into  the  mir- 
ror where  her  brown   waves  and  soft. 


bright  eyes,  and  dainty  colouring  are 
agreeably  reflected. 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  what  a  small 
part  of  oneself  finds  expression  in  one's 
daily  outward  life  I  My  whole  being, 
every  thought,  every  impulse,  every  de- 
sire, reaches  out  to  you  as  a  plant  in  the 
window  leans  towards  the  light,  and  yet 
to  the  people  who  see  me  every  day  I 
appear  as  one  who  has  nothing  personal 
at  stake, — no  one,  as  Bonnie  says,  to  lie 
awake  nights  and  worry  about.  How 
very  far  is  little  Bonnie  from  guessii^ 
that  while  she  is  peacefully  asleep, 
dreaming  of  the  picturesque  tears  that 
fell  into  poor  Georgie's  beef  broth,  I  am 
lying  with  eyes  wide  open  straining  into 
the  dark  for  some  vision  that  shall  show 
me  where  you  are,  whether  safe  on  our 
own  shore,  or  in  the  peril  of  the  fray.  If 
any  one  has  the  insight  to  read  me  it  is 
Agnes,  for  the  other  day  when  Bonnie 
was  humming  "Tenting  To-night,"  and 
I  sat  with  my  lip  shut  between  my  teeth 
trying  to  keep  the  tears  back,  I  felt  her 
grey  eyes  on  my  face  in  one  of  her  fur- 
tive, searching  looks.  I  got  my  com- 
posure as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I 
shrink  unspeakably  from  even  a  friendly 
scrutiny  of  my  feelings.  It  is  far  easier 
to  bear  my  part,  whatever  it  must  be, 
quite  alone. 

Monday,  May  16. 

I  knew  of  course,  that  you  would  go, 
either  with  pen  or  with  sword.  You  feel 
that  you  can  be  of  more  service  as  cor- 
respondent, but  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
knowing  that  either  way  there  is  equal 
danger.  I  am  not  afraid  for  you, — not 
now,  yet  at  any  time  the  fear  may  leap 
upon  me.  In  the  night  it  will  come, — 1 
am  getting  to  dread  the  long,  dark 
nights. 

I  have  an  extra  copy  of  the  Gaser,  and 
that  I  suppose  I  am  to  regard  as  your 
farewell  to  me,  though  it  is  not  even  di- 
rected in  your  own  I^d.  You  are  leav- 
ing me  still  free  to  act  from  my  own 
motives, — God  knows  what  I  shall  do 
with  the  responsibility  I 

Thursday,  May  26. 
Life  on  these  terms  will  soon  become 
insupportable.  Action,  action, — oh,  if 
there  were  only  something  I  could  dot 
I  cannot  bear  the  situation  much  longer, 
and  how  I  am  to  end  it  I  do  not  know. 
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My  face  in  the  glass  frightens  me  as  if 
it  were  not  the  reflection  of  my  features, 
but  my  own  soul  looking  out  at  me.  At 
night  I  undress  in  the  dark,  for  by  lamp- 
light my  eyes  have  a  menacing  look  not 
unlike  those  of  Grandfather  Fullen  in 
the  portrait  down  below.  I  have  not 
been  to  see  my  grandmother  for  several 
days,  and  nobody  has  commented  upon 
my  neglect.  I  think  it  may  be  they  rect^- 
nise,  at  last,  something  of  the  nervous 
strain  I  am  labouring  under,  without,  of 
course,  guessing  at  the  cause.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  haunted, — 1^ 
myself.  I  walk  through  a  system  of  me- 
chanical movements  neither  planned  nor 
executed  consciously.  I  am  only  aware 
of  them  when  I  find  myself  doing  them. 
The  words  I  say  often  startle  me,  com- 
ing from  my  lips  and  not  from  my  brain. 
Agnes  is  kind  and  solicitous,  though  not 
objectionably  so ;  she  is  another  girl  like 
myself  and  Uiat  gives  us  a  basis  of  under- 
standing. She  wishes  I  would  let  the 
doctor  prescribe  some  simple  tonic  for 
me,— like  all  in  her  profession  she  be- 
lieves in  specifics. 

I  wonder  if  my  heart  is  broken,  or  my 
spirit?  No,  for  all  days  are  not  like  this. 
Sometimes  I  feel  a  high  courage,  and  the 
incidents  of  the  way  I  am  traversing 
seem  not  to  matter,  since  I  feel  that  I 
am  pressing  towards  the  end. 

Sunday,  June  19. 

War  without  and  unrest  within.  Every 
day  the  newspapers  tell  the  story  of  ad- 
vance and  victory,  of  suffering  and  death, 
and  every  day  I  am  moving  forward  one 
step  further  towards  something  that  I 
cannot  yet  see. 

There  have  been  moments  during  the 
last  five  weeks, — brief  ones,  though  in- 
tense with  meaning — when  the  only  solu- 
tion of  this  throbbing  question  seemed  to 
be  that  I  should  marry  Myles.  For  one 
instant  I  would  experience  a  sense  of 
sudden  relief  in  the  very  thought  of  a 
decision,  of  any  decision  that  would  en- 
able this  tumult  within  me  to  settle  into 
rest.  But  oh !  it  cannot  be  done  I  Never, 
neverl  If  you  had  not  kissed  me,  Tony, 
I  might  perhaps  ignorantly  persuade  my- 
self that  where  duty  led  the  way  inclina- 
tion might  follow,  but  it  would  not,  it 
would  not.  /  know;  and  the  memory, 
too  sacred  in  its  deep  significance  to  be 


spoken  even  between  ourselves,  will  save 
me  from  such  a  mistake. 

Now  that  you  have  gone  out  into  dan- 
ger and  possible  death,  your  spirit  seems 
to  possess  me.  I  wonder  if  it  is  really 
your  spirit  that  is  saying  to  me  con- 
stantly, "The  truth,  the  truth,— tell  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
I  feel  it  like  a  whip,  and  I  start  from 
sleep  sometimes  as  if  tiie  words  had  stung 
me :  "On  with  the  truth,  on  with  the 
truth,  on!" 

It  is  like  a  battle  cry.  This  war  that 
brave  men  are  fighting  sword  to  sword 
has  revealed  to  me  that  I  am  a  coward. 
It  is  no  wonder  you  left  me  till  I  should 
come  to  my  senses,  Tony,— a  coward.  I 
might  have  told  the  truth  and  kept  you. 
What  is  the  money  to  us,  that  it  should 
concern  me?  I  think  the  touch  of  it 
would  poison  me.  And  if  I  take  no  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  it  will  come  to  me  in 
spite  of  myself.  What  should  I  do  with 
it?  Could  I  give  it  into  your  hands,  the 
gain  of  a  lie?  You  know  I  have  often 
talked  of  being  poor  with  you,  and  if  I 
brought  you  nothing  of  worldly  account 
I  should  put  just  so  much  the  more  into 
myself,  in  order  that  I  might  be  all  in 
all  to  you.  Wc  should  not  think  of  the 
things  that  money  can  buy.  Your  work 
would  go  on,  your  gifts  would  make  their 
way.  Foolish  I,  to  think  a  little  material 
security  would  add  to  the  force  of  your 
spirit ! 

But  would  the  truth,  even,  bring  me  to 
you  now?  Where  are  you,  Tony?  Speak 
to  me  out  of  the  distance  and  the  danger. 
This  awful,  awful  silence !  Send  me  one 
word,  dear,  to  tell  me  that  you  are  alive 
and  love  me.  Tell  me  what  to  do,  how  to 
do  it.  The  truth  is  striving  within  me, 
seeking  to  come  forth,  and  I  cannot  any 
longer  bear  the  stress  and  strain.  After 
all,  it  is  only  to  speak  a  few  simple  words, 
and  then  quietly  to  go  away.  Nobody 
will  miss  me.  Myles  can  marry  Agnes, 
and  Maidie  will  be  beautifully  taken  care 
of.  Bonnie  would  go  anywhere  with  me, 
and  I  should  find  you — somehow. 

Wednesday,  June  29. 
The  news  did  not  shock  or  surprise  me. 
A  fragment  of  shell  struck  you,  and 
your  right  arm  was  shattered, — the 
strong  right  arm  that  held  me  to  your 
side  a  year  ago.  Father  of  mercies  I  You 
are  suffering  somewhere,  and  I  cannot 
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come  to  you,  may  not  even  know  where 
you  are.  You  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  peril,  and  the  worst  has  hap- 
pened. .  ,  ,  But  how  do  I  know? 
There  are  many  kinds  of  danger  lurking 
in  that  place  of  terror.  The  wounded 
cannot  have  the  care  they  need,  you  will 
be  n«:1ected,  perhaps,  and  there  is  fever 
and  disease  all  about  you.  .  .  .  Bon- 
nie's stories  have  haunted  me  ever  since 
I  read  the  news.  There  is  only  one  thing 
to  cling  to, — the  mercy  of  God.  But  He 
is  letting  others  suffer  and  die.     .     .     . 

I  am  trying  to  be  calm.  I  have  written 
to  Mr.  Norrice,  who  is  in  New  York. 
He  will  go  to  the  office  and  make  in- 
quiries, then  keep  me  informed  of  what- 
ever there  is  to  tell.  I  must  get  away 
from  here  in  some  way,  and  the  means 
which  is  most  direct  will  serve  me  best. 
They  will  bring  you  back  to  this  country 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  must  be  free 
to  come  to  you  if  you  need  me, — and  will 
have  me.  When  I  have  told  these  people 
the  truth  perhaps  you  will  let  me  come 
and  serve  you. 

When  I  read  in  the  Gazer  yesterday 
that  you  were  wounded,  I  felt  all  the 
scattered  forces  that  make  up  my  being 
rush  t<^ther.  I  didn't  turn  faint,  I  only 
vibrated  through  and  through.  Every 
drop  of  blood  was  like  an  electric  spark. 
I  was  not  aware  of  any  mental  shock ;  the 
sensation  was  altogether  physical,  only 
there  was  no  pain  centre,  just  waves  of 
suffering  coming  up  one  after  another 
swiftly,  with  no  pause  between,  and 
breaking  over  me. 

I  nerved  myself  and  bore  it.  It  is  the 
only  way.  If  one  yielded  to  emotion  in 
the  very  least  it  would  be  as  if  one  opened 
the  door  to  a  thousand  wolves.  I  even 
went  to  the  table  and  pretended  to  eat, 
so  successfully  that  no  one  suspected  that 
my  throat  was  as  hard  as  a  clinched  fist. 
AH  night  I  lay  awake,  not  thinking,  only 
bearing  the  pain.  To-day  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  taken  an  anesthetic. 

I  have  been  over  to  see  Mrs.  Carlew. 
Larry's  regiment  is  on  a  transport  some- 
where between  here  and  Cuba.  She  has 
cried  till  she  is  nearly  blind,  and  the  doc- 
tor says  she  must  not  use  her  eyes  even 
to  read  the  papers.  I  look  at  her  in  won- 
derment. How  does  she  dare  to  let 
down  the  barriers  to  the  wolf -pack  ?  For 
me  such  giving  way  would  mean  mad- 


Thursday,  June  30. 

Another  sleepless  night.  My  eyes 
bum  and  throb.  In  the  glass  as  I  was 
twisting  up  my  hair  this  morning  my  face 
appeared  white  as  chalk  and  my  lips  were 
as  red  as  tf  they  had  been  touched  up 
with  carmine.  I  stood  looking  at  myself 
for  a  long  time,  the  effect  was  so  odd. 
All  at  once  I  turned  to  see  Agnes  Burden 
in  the  doorway  watching  me.  I  started 
and  cried  out,  and  she  came  quickly  up 
and  put  her  arms  about  me. 

"Don't  look  at  yourself  that  way, 
dear,"  she  said;  "it  isn't  good  for  you." 

I  don't  know  what  she  meant,  but  she 
led  me  downstairs,  and  we  walked  up 
and  down  the  gravel  in  the  shade  of  the 
maples  till  breakfast  time. 

I  was  moving  about  my  room  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  night,  folding  a  few 
things  and  putting  them  in  my  trunk.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  decide  just  what  I 
would  better  take  with  me  when  I  go. 
I  shall  never  come  back  to  this  house,  and 
yet,  of  course.  I  cannot  now  burden  my- 
self with  all  that  belongs  to  me,  and  my 
preparations  must  be  so  carefully  made 
as  not  to  attract  any  attention.  When  I 
go  from  here,  I  shall  slip  away  as  quickly 
and  quietly  as  possible,  proceeding  di- 
rectly to  New  York,  where  I  shall  take 
a  couple  of  rooms  and  wait  for  Bonnie 
to  come  to  me  as  soon  as  she  can  get 
ready. 

Friday,  July  i. 

The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  to 
escape  from  here  or  to  find  you  as  to  un- 
burden myself  of  the  truth.  It  is  such  a 
terrible  weight  upon  me.  Ever  since  I 
became  so  intensely  aware  of  it,  the  pres- 
sure has  been  almost  too  great  to  bear. 
But  now  the  end  is  very  near.  I  am  re- 
solved to  tell  my  grandmother  that  I  can- 
not marry  Myles.  Then  I  will  go  away 
and  they  may  settle  the  rest  of  the  affair 
as  they  please.    I  shall  be  free. 

Saturday,  July  3,  2.30  A.  M. 

I  slept  heavily  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  woke  suddenly  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  would  be  no  more  sleep 
for  me  to-night.  Perhaps  after  day- 
break I  can  lie  down  on  the  couch  and 
lose  myself  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the 
dark  oppresses  me,  and  I  can't  sleep  with 
the  lamp  lighted. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Norrice. 
He  is  at  my  service,  and  will  make  it  his 
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business  to  obtain  for  me  all  possible  in- 
telligence of  you.  He  had  seen  the  Gaser 
people,  and  Mr.  Wheelman  was  most 
kind,  promising  him  every  item  of  news 
regarding  you  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

My  plan  is  now  quite  definite.  It  con- 
sists of  one  central  purpose, — to  tell  the 
truth ;  the  details  will  follow  naturally. 
They  are  more  or  less  clear  in  my  own 
mind,  but  if  I  try  to  set  them  down  on 
paper  I  fear  I  shall  become  incoherent. 
Your  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  me, 
and  I  am  not  all  myself.  I  shall  act, 
when  the  time  comes,  calmly  and  de- 
liberately, but  it  will  not  be  out  of  my 
own  judgment,  which  I  believe,  if  I  could 
think  at  all,  I  should  find  the  same  that  it 
was  six  months  ago. 

The  night  is  hot  and  breathless.  One 
cannot  escape  from  one's  personality  on 
such  a  night.  There  is  no  reaching  out 
into  clear  spaces.  The  atmosphere  presses 
close  and  shuts  one  in  upon  oneself.  If, 
in  finding  the  doors  thus  closed  to  escape, 
one  comes  face  to  face  with  a  troop  of 
menacing  spirits  it  is  a  bit  of  a  hell, 
Tony.    But  soon  it  will  be  over. 

Sultry  as  it  is,  I  shiver  a  little  as  I  sit 
here  in  the  grey  dawn.  The  lamp  is 
burning  low.  A  strange  weariness  is 
creeping  over  me.    I  might  sleep,  I  think. 

Morning. 

I  had  a  short,  dreamless  nap.  It  has 
not  refreshed  me  much,  I  think.  Agnes 
brought  me  my  coffee,  and  pressed  me  to 
eat.  To  please  her  I  tried,  but  it  required 
a  great  effort  to  swallow.  However,  the 
daylight  is  a  relief,  and  I  feel  stronger. 
Bonnie  complains  that  she  is  wilted  by 
the  heat;  she  came  in  and  chattered  till 
I  begged  her  to  leave  me,  telling  her  that 
my  head  ached,  which  was  perfectly  true, 
— oh,  I'm  telling  nothing  but  the  strict 
truth,  literal  and  uncompromising,  now- 
adays. I  should  be  glad  of  Agnes  Bur- 
den's company,  but  she  is  doing  all  the 
nursing  this  week.  Miss  Mackillay  be- 
ing away  for  a  short  rest. 

How  my  hands  tremble  I  It  is  only 
by  writing  rapidly  that  I  can  keep  them 
steady  at  all.  When  you  read  these 
pages,  Tony,  you  will  see  the  wavering 
lines  and  be  sorry  for  your  little  Madge, 
only  it  won't  matter  then,  that  is,  if  you 
do  overlook  my  long  perversity.     >«  I 

ote  those  words,  (fcarest,  a  queer  sen- 


sation went  over  me  like  a  wave.  The 
room  seemed  to  tip,  and  as  I  closed  my 
eyes  I  saw  a  bright  red  light  before  them. 
This  will  not  do.  Certainly  nothing  is 
wrong  with  me,  except,  perhaps,  my 
nerves,  and  until  now  I  never  knew  I  had 
any. 

Just  then  Bonnie  looked  in  and  de- 
clared her  conviction  that  I  was  going  to 
be  ill,  I  said,  "I  certainly  shall  be,  Bon- 
nie, if  you  keep  on  telling  me  so,"  So 
she  went  off  in  a  huff.  I  must  follow 
and  make  my  peace  with  her.  She  will 
melt  if  I  offer  her  a  bit  of  neckwear  or  a 
lace-edged  handkerchief.  And  I  must 
rouse  myself,  or  I  shall  be  ill. 

Evening. 
I  drove  two  hours  with  Myles  late  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  like  a  dream,  the 
trees  and  houses  slipping  past  us,  and  the 
distant  view  changing  like  a  slow-mov- 
ing panorama.  Myles  was  kind ;  he  let 
me  lean  back  in  the  carriage  and  be  silent. 
I  shall  ask  Agnes  to  give  me  something 
that  will  make  me  sleep  to-night. 

Monday,  July  4. 

The  day  of  independence,  I  wish  it 
might  be  the  day  of  my  freedom.  I  took 
breakfast  with  the  family  this  morning, 
having  had  a  few  hours'  sleep,  thanks  to 
Agnes,  who  brought  me  some  powders. 
Not  only  my  head,  but  my  whole  body 
feels  light  to-day.  It  is  no  effort  to  drag 
myself  about  as  it  was  yesterday. 

They  are  talking  downstairs  about 
good  news,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I 
am  only  hoping  that  sometime  during  the 
day  there  will  come  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  be  alone  with  my  grandmother, — 
quite  alone  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
without  fear  of  interruption.  My  trunk 
is  ready,  except  for  a  few  last  things,  and 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  Myles ;  it  is  on 
my  dresser,  under  the  pincushion,  I  can 
leave  to-morrow  morning. 


Later. 
It  is  nearly  sundown.  Maidie  has 
been  teasing  her  father  to  take  her  to 
Bergenville  to  see  the  fireworks,  and  if 
he  consents  Bonnie  will  go  with  them. 
That  will  leave  Agnes  and  me  alone  with 
my  grandmother,  and  I  shall  consider 
that  my  opportunity  has  arrived.  I  will 
tell  Agnes  she  may  go  outside  a  little 
while  for  a  breath  of  fresh  aift  *"^  ^  '"''' 
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sit  with  the  patient.  Then  I  can  tell  her 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  shall  be  free, — 
oh,  Tony,  free  1 

It  seems  to  me  they  will  never  decide 
to  go.  They  have  been  debating  the  ques- 
tion for  two  hours.  Will  there  be  show- 
ers? (I  think  so,  but  do  not  proclaim 
my  convictions.)  Or  will  the  horses  be 
frightened  by  the  rockets?  Bonnie,  who 
screams  at  a  spider,  is  not  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  a  runaway  accident. 
Maidie  says  she  knows  it  will  not  rain. 
I  think  Myles  will  be  over-persuaded,  for 
since  Maidie's  illness  he  has  indulged  her 
to  the  point  of  weakness. 

7  P.M. 

They  have  been  gone  an  hour.  There 
are  heavy  thunderclouds  in  the  west,  and 
an  ominous  wind  is  beginning  to  sweep 
along  the  ground.  I  have  told  Agnes 
that  I  will  sit  in  the  room  while  she  goes 
downstairs.  She  was  glad  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  said  at  once 
that  she  would  go  as  soon  as  she  had 
given  my  grandmother  her  nourishment. 

I  have  3  feeling  that  grandma  will  re- 
ceive what  I  have  to  say  in  a  more  sym- 
pathetic spirit  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected her  to  do  six  months  ago.  I  shall 
try  to  make  her  understand  Uiat  a  love- 
less marriage  would  be  wrong  in  itself, 
and  quite  as  undesirable  for  Myles  as 
for  me.  She  is  a  woman,  and  no  woman, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  be  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  appeal  like  that.  This  is 
the  great  occasion  of  my  life,  the  high- 
est and  most  important.  When  I  came 
to  you  at  your  call  I  did  only  what  any 
woman  would  have  done;  this  is  a  su- 
preme act,  and  it  is  not  I  who  am  per- 
forming it,  Tony,  it  is  you.  Only  in  act- 
ing through  me,  you  have  made  me  for 
the  time  being  as  great  as  yourself. 

At  any  rate,  I  could  keep  back  the 
truth  no  longer,  whatever  came  of  the 
telling.  To  go  away  in  disgrace,  as  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  do,  seems  not  at 
all  a  terror  to  me.  As  for  the  money,  I 
would  not  have  it.  So  I  am  not  afraid  of 
anything  they  can  do.  Armed  with  the 
truth,  the  weak  become  strong,  I  am 
strong. 

The  clouds  are  growing  blacker,  and 
the  room  is  darkening  in  the  corners. 
There  is  a  brassy  tinge  to  the  sky  in 
the  east,  a  wicked,  baleful  light  is  over 
the  grass  and  trees,  making  them  a  vivid 


green.  I  looked  into  the  hall  just  now, 
and  Agnes  had  come  out  from  the  room 
with  the  cup  in  her  hand.  She  nodded 
to  me,  giving  me  to  understand  that  she 
is  ready  to  go  down.  My  hour  is  come. 
I  think  I  heard  a  growl  of  thunder.  The 
others  may  have  taken  alarm  at  the  storm 
and  come  back  at  any  moment.  There  is 
no  time  to  lose.  The  hall  is  long  and 
dark,  and  seems  a  little  fearful,  the  tall 
window  at  the  end  looks  taller  and 
grimmer  than  ever.  God,  help  me.  Give 
me  the  calmness  and  courage  that  I  need 
to  tell  the  truth  in  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  way. 

8  P.  M. 

I  have  killed  my  grandmother. 

New  York,  August  2. 

We  have  been  here  three  weeks,  Bon- 
nie and  I,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  writ' 
ten  not  one  word  to  you.  At  first  I  could 
not,  I  was  so  dull  and  dazed  with  the 
strain  of  the  ordeal  I  had  imposed  upon 
myself,  and  so  taxed  by  the  effort  to  ad- 
just myself  to  the  sudden  change  of  con- 
ditions. But  I  am  young  and  therefore 
elastic ;  I  am  much  the  same  Madge  that 
you  knew  so  long  ago,  sobered  and  sad- 
dened a  little,  perhaps,  as  was  inevitable, 
but  capable,  I  think,  of  happiness,  if  hap- 
piness could  come. 

Mr.  Norrice  has  been  more  than  kind. 
He  has  taken  care  to  keep  me  informed 
of  every  step  of  your  progress  towards 
recovery,  either  bringing  or  sending  me 
daily  bulletins  directly  from  the  doctor 
who  attends  you.  I  could  not  help  tak- 
ing that  liberty,  after  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  of  the  past  two  months  I  felt 
that  I  could  bear  no  more.  You  stood 
the  amputation  well,  and  the  wound  is 
healing  rapidly, — that  much  I  am  sure 
of.  So  it  is  well  with  you,  and  for  myself 
I  dare  to  hope  a  little,  though  I  cannot 
trust  entirely.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since 
I  heard  from  you,  and  during  that  time 
you  have  known  me  only  as  a  wilful,  ob- 
stinate girl  without  moral  sense.  What- 
ever you  may  have  thought  of  me,  how- 
ever confidently  you  may  have  trusted  to 
my  coming  at  last  into  the  single  path, 
you  do  not  know,  and  so  in  your  mind  I 
may  have  seemed  to  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  chosen,  or 
taken,  the  path  which  led  away  from  you. 
But,  oh,  you  might  as  well  have  staj^ed 
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at  my  elbow,  Tony  I  I  should  have  been 
no  less  responsible  in  the  matter. 

One  little  star  of  hope  I  do  see.  There 
is  a  letter  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wheelman  at 
the  Gaser  office  addressed  to  me,  which 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  my  address  in 
case  it  should  have  befallen  that  you  were 
never  to  come  back.  Oh,  Tony,  it  seems 
to  me  I  must  have  that  letter,  and  I 
should  have  tried  to  plead  with  Mr. 
Wheelman  for  it,  only  that  Mr.  Norrice 
is  sure  they  would  not  give  it  up  to  me 
except  under  the  implied  conditions.  I 
cannot  see  why  I  might  not  have  it,  but 
men  are  so  unnecessarily  literal  that  no 
doubt  your  editor  would  say  as  Mr.  Nor- 
rice does,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  to  deliver  it  as  long  as  you  are 
alive.  Neither  of  them  can  know  what 
it  would  mean  to  me  to  know  what  you 
had  to  say  to  me  when  you  were  going 
away  perhaps  never  to  come  bade. 

Yet,  sealed  and  in  other  hands  though 
it  is,  inaccessible  to  me,  and  written  two 
months  ago,  it  constitutes  the  only  sub- 
stantial hope  I  have  to  flatter  myself 
with.  You  did  think  of  me  and  care  to 
leave  me  a  word  of  farewell.  It  is  little 
enough  for  a  loving  woman,  a  mere 
thread  of  assurance  that  I  had  not  been 
quite  dismissed  from  your  regard,  but  it 
is  something. 

I  will  finish  my  story  and  send  it  with 
the  packet  of  letters  for  you  to  read  and 
pass  judgment  upon.  At  your  window 
above  the  Hudson,  in  the  quiet  place 
where  you  are  resting  and  recovering, 
you  can  look  out  over  the  sloping  roofs 
and  green  banks  to  the  shining  river,  and 
your  heart  will  decide.  I  mustn't  say 
one  word  to  forestall  that  decision.  Only, 
Tony, — well,  my  story  must  come  first. 

I  have  not  looked  again  at  the  pages 
already  written.  The  whole  summer  up 
to  that  night  four  weeks  ago  was  just  a 
fever  dream.  I  mustn't  try  to  recall  it. 
I  have  lived  through  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  I  am  out  now  in  the  open  again, 
and  whatever  comes  to  me,  it  will  be 
something  that  is  truly  my  own,  and  that 
I  have  a  right  to  accept.  And  whether  I 
have  the  one  happiness  that  I  long  for 
or  not,  there  is  still  the  glorious  fact  that 
I  am  forever  free  from  all  that  burden 
of  misconception.  I  have  said  the  truth 
and  acted  upon  it,  and  the  joy  of  the  re- 
lease is  almost  as  great  as  the  happiness 
tbat  would  lie  in  your  approval. 


When  I  went  to  my  grandmother's 
room  that  night,  it  was  with  a  single  pur- 
pose,— ^to  tell  her  that  I  could  not  marry 
Myles,  and  leave  her  to  act  accordingly. 
Strangely  enough,  I  thought  of  nothing 
that  was  involved  in  such  a  disclosure, 
least  of  all  its  effect  upon  her.  All  ob- 
jections to  the  course  seemed  to  have 
vanished  utterly,  I  did  not  want  the 
money.  I  cared  as  little  for  it  as  you  had, 
I  went  to  her  as  one  woman  would  go 
to  another  with  a  matter  that  vitally  con- 
cerned us  both.  I  even  forgot  that  she 
was  my  grandmother  and  a  hard  woman. 
After  all,  we  had  our  sex  in  common, 
but  I  don't  know  that  I  even  thought  of 
that. 

Agnes  got  up  with  a  smile  when  I  went 
in.  It  was  already  growing  dark  in  the 
room,  and  she  had  lighted  the  small  night 
lamp  that  stood  on  the  table  between 
the  two  front  windows  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  my  grandmother's  bed.  She 
looked  comfortable  and  pretty,  I  remem- 
ber, in  a  plain  white  linen  dress  that  had 
been  washed  many  times  and  was  very 
soft  and  clinging. 

"Now  go  out  on  the  lawn  and  see  if 
you  cannot  find  a  cool  spot,"  I  said,  con- 
trolling my  voice,  as  I  thought,  to  speak 
unconcernedly.  "There  is  a  breeze  com- 
ing up,  you  may  be  able  to  run  across  it. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  fire- 
works party  back  at  any  minute.  We  are 
going  to  have  showers." 

"So  I  was  thinking,"  she  answered.  She 
did  a  few  httle  things  in  the  room  before 
she  glided  out. 

"iJon't  come  back  for  half  an  hour," 
I  said,  following  her  to  the  door.  "I  will 
take  a  book  and  sit  by  the  lamp.  I  hope 
you  will  find  a  cool  place  outside." 

She  smiled  over  her  shoulder  at  me  as 
she  went  towards  the  staircase,  and  I 
turned  back  to  the  still  room  with  the 
green-shaded  lamp  making  a  small  circle 
of  light  on  the  carpet,  and  the  long, 
motionless  figure  stretched  out  like  a  life- 
less body  on  the  wide  bed.  I  stood  by 
the  window  a  few  minutes  watching  the 
wet,  heavy  clouds  mount  up  in  the  west, 
their  edges  fringed  and  fluttering  in  the 
angry  wind.  Every  now  and  then  the 
trees  bent  before  the  coming  storm,  the 
slender  maple  branches  turning  over  and 
showing  the  pale-green  lining  of  their 
leaves. 

A  flash  of  white  lightning  in  the  heart 
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of  the  cloud  mass  drove  me  from  the 
window,  not  in  fear  of  the  storm,  but 
with  the  startled  consciousness  that  I  was 
wasting  precious  time.  I  hesitated  an  in- 
stant, fancying  I  heard  wheels  on  the 
gravel,  but  it  was  only  one  of  the  maids 
turning  over  the  piazza  chairs  on  the 
porch  below.  As  I  moved  away,  two 
or  three  drops  of  rain  dashed  heavily 
against  the  glass. 

I  slowly  approached  the  bed.  My 
grandmother  was  not  asleep,  for  her  one 
eye  was  open,  and  as  I  drew  near  it 
turned  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  and 
fastened  itself  on  me.  I  experienced  a 
momentary  sensation  of  shrinking  hor- 
ror which  I  stifled  by  main  strength  al- 
most before  it  reached  my  consciousness. 
To  restore  my  courage,  I  spoke  at  once, 

"Grandma,"  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  but 
enunciating  very  carefully,  "I  have  come 
to  ask  you  if  I  may  look  again  at  your 
will."  I  repeated  the  words  after  a 
moment's  pause  to  let  her  grasp  their 
meaning  with  her  poor  dulled  percep- 
tions. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  that  one  e>e 
would  have  seemed  to  be  entirely  lack- 
ing in  expression.  But  we  were  used  tn 
reading  it  carefully,  and  after  a  few  sec- 
onds I  saw  a  certain  glimmer  of  intelli- 
gence dawn  in  it,  and  detected  a  slight 
movement  of  her  hand,  by  which  I  un- 
derstood that  she  was  willing  I  should 
reach  under  her  pillow  and  take  out  the 
key  of  the  safe. 

I  did  so,  and,  kneeling,  unfastened  the 
padlock  and  swung  open  the  door,  then 
ran  my  lingers  over  the  papers  till  I 
came  to  the  envelope  that  held  the  will. 
I  drew  the  document  from  the  wrapper, 
and  saw  the  big  red  seal  upon  it. 

I  pulled  forward  a  chair  and  sat  down 
by  the  bed  holding  the  paper  in  my  hand 
where  she  could  see  it.  All  thought  of 
everything  but  the  living  issue  between 
us  two  women  was  gone  from  me,  there 
was  only  myself  and  the  face  that  lay 
before  me  on  the  pillow  A  gust  of  wind 
had  extinguished  the  flame  of  the  night 
lamp,  but  a  flash  of  lightning  just  then 
showed  me  her  features,  her  mouth  set 
grimly  on  one  side,  dragged  and  droop- 
ing on  the  other,  her  grizzled  hair  parted 
with  exactness  and  smoothed  under  the 
close  cap,  and  the  one  inexorable  eye 
fixed  upon  me.  It  was  the  last  look  I 
had  of  her  face,  for  the  room  was  now 


so  dark  that  it  was  only  a  grey  object 
against  the  dim  whiteness  of  Uie  pillow. 

I  think  I  spoke  like  this : 

"Grandma,  when  you  made  this  will, 
you  believed  that  I  should  some  time 
marry  Myles.  I  myself  believed  it,  if, 
indeed,  I  thought  so  seriously  of  anything 
at  that  time.  To  you  and  to  him  it 
seemed  desirable  that  we  should  marry, 
and  I  was  passive  in  the  matter,  passive 
and  very  ignorant  of  myself.  I  gave 
way  to  the  stronger  wills  because  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing.  But  now  I  do 
know  what  it  would  mean  to  marry  a 
man  I  didn't  love.  Grandma,"  I  pleaded, 
bending  forward  in  my  earnestness,  "you 
are  a  woman,  and  you  will  understand 
me.  Please  try  to  understand.  I  am  not 
wilful,  nor  selfish,  nor  obstinate  in  this, 
and  I  am  truly  sorry  to  disappoint  you. 
But  last  summer  in  New  York  I  met  a 
man  whom  I  could  love  well  enough  to 
give  my  life  to  him  without  any  worldly 
considerations  to  make  it  more  desirable. 
We  came  together  as  if  God  had  taken 
us  by  the  hand  and  led  us  to  each  other. 
I  didn't  tell  you  at  first  because, — well, 
there  were  several  reasons.  I  see  now 
that  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  I  feared 
your  displeasure,  and  dreaded  the  oppo- 
sition I  should  meet.  I  waited  in  a 
cowardly  hesitation,  but  I  cannot  be  false 
any  longer,  I  must  tell  you  the  bare 
truth,  hard  as  it  may  seem  to  you.  Grand- 
ma, I  cannot  marry  Myles.  Therefore 
I  have  no  right  to  inherit  your  money." 

I  thought  I  had  heard  her  breath  come" 
quickly  once  or  twice,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  her  head  had  moved  slightly  on  the 
pillow  as  if  she  had  lifted  her  chin  to  take 
a  deeper  breath,  but  her  hand,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  her  body  capable  of  ex- 
pressing her  wishes  or  feelings,  did  not 
flutter  at  all,  and  lay  inert  on  the  counter- 
pane. 

I  held  up  the  will  between  us.  "That 
is  why  I  asked  to  see  this,"  I  went  on. 
"Almost  all  your  money  was  to  come  to 
me,  and  I  thought  you  might  wish  to 
change  that  now.  So  if  you  bid  me  to  do 
so  I  shall  destroy  the  will.  Is  it  your 
wish  that  it  be  destroyed?  Please  tell 
me  what  to  do  ?" 

I  knelt  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed  so 
that  I  could  see  the  slightest  movement  of 
her  hand  in  the  growing  darkness.  It 
lay  still  as  a  piece  of  clay,  the  long,  with- 
ered fingers  with  their  prominent  joints 
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and  square  tips  curled  up  and  motion- 
less. "Only  move  your  hand  and  I  shall 
know."  I  spoke  very  slowly  and'distinct- 
ly.  "If  you  wish  me  to  destroy  the  will, 
just  move  your  hand.  If  you  do  not  I 
shall  understand  that  I  am  to  put  it  back 
in  the  safe.  Now  is  the  time  to  tell  me, 
grandma.  Miss  Burden  will  be  here 
very  soon.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever 
you  tell  me.  The  money  is  nothing  to 
me,  I  only  want  the  man  I  love,  if  he  will 
have  me.  You  can  understand  that,  can't 
you?  Perhaps  you  did  love  my  grand- 
father a  little — when  you  were  both 
young.  Oh,  please  move  your  hand  if 
you  want  the  will  destroyed.  I  should 
be  so  glad  to  do  it.  I  don't  know  what  you 
wish  me  to  do.  This  is  dreadful,  grand- 
ma. I  am  giving  you  pain  and  I  am  suf- 
fering myself.  Why  can't  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?" 

In  my  distress  I  put  out  one  hand  and 
touched  hers.  It  was  so  cold  and  unre- 
sponsive that  I  started  back  and  got 
trembling  upon  my  feet.  I  stood  looking 
down  at  her,  chilled  by  a  fear  that  I 
could  not  formulate.  My  voice  must 
have  shaken  as  I  said, 

"I  must  put  it  back  in  the  safe,  then. 
But  I  can  never  touch  the  money.  II 
you  would  only  let  me  know  that  you  are 
displeased  and  angry,  that  you  want  to 
leave  me  without  a  penny, — anything  but 
this  awful  silence.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,  can't  you  see  that  I  don't  ?— 
and  what  I  am  to  do  must  be  done  quick- 
■  ly."  The  thought  that  perhaps  she  had 
not  seized  one  word  of  the  meaning  I 
was  trying  to  convey,  rushed  over  me  all 
at  once,  and  just  then  I  heard  the  horses' 
feet  dash  on  to  the  concrete  driveway  in 
front  of  the  stables,  and  the  quick  rumble 
of  wheels  followed.  In  a  panic  of  desper- 
ation I  thrust  the  paper  into  the  envelope. 
The  darkness  began  to  suffocate  me  and 
make  me  dizzy.  I  felt  that  I  had  reached 
the  end  of  my  self-possession,  that  I  must 
escape  from  the  room  into  the  air. 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done, 
perhaps  have  rushed  madly  from  her 
presence  with  the  will  in  my  hand,  but  at 
that  instant  a  great  light  gleamed  vivid 
and  intense  on  the  opposite  wall,  as  if  a 
ball  of  fire  had  dropped  in  front  of  the 
windows,  and  immediately  there  followed 
a  crash  that  filled  the  whole  house  with 
sound,  and  ahnost  stunned  me.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  what  fearful  thing  had 


happened  or  where  it  had  centered  itself. 
I  heard  a  shriek, — my  own  voice,  prob- 
ably,— and  the  next  I  knew  I  was  dinging 
to  the  heavy  footboard  of  the  bed  and 
praying  God  to  save  me  from  whatever 
the  thing  might  be. 

Just  then  some  one  came  swiftly  into 
the  room.  It  was  Agnes,  in  her  white 
dress.  She  went  over  and  relighted  the 
lamp,  then  with  the  quick  instinct  of  the 
nurse,  hurried  to  the  bed  and  bent  over 
it,  putting  her  face  close  to  the  pillow. 
She  took  up  the  hand  that  had  lain  so 
immovable  and  felt  the  wrist;  stooping 
again  she  touched  the  cheek  and  turned 
the  face  slightly  toward  her.  I  stood  as 
if  paralysed,  realising  that  something 
tremendous  had  happened,  but  ignorant 
of  what  it  was. 

Agnes  straightened  herself  and  looked 
at  me.  She  seemed  to  take  in  the  details 
of  the  scene,  my  rigid  figure,  the  en- 
velope that  lay  upon  the  floor,  the  open 
safe,  and  the  chair  that  I  had  somehow 
overturned, — when  the  crash  came,  I  sup- 
pose. 

"What  is  this? — some  paper  of  hers? 
Does  it  belong  in  the  safe?  And  where 
is  the  key? — oh,  in  the  lock,  yes."  She 
thrust  the  document  in  among  the  others, 
shut  the  door  softly  but  quickly,  turned 
the  key  and  slipped  it  into  its  place  un- 
der the  pillow, 

"Now  go,"  she  said,  taking  me  firmly 
by  the  shoulders;  "go  to  your  room  and 
stay  till  somebody  calls  you.  Your  grand- 
mother is  dead." 

As  I  went  down  the  hall  I  could  hear 
Bonnie  crying  hysterically  and  Maidie's 
shrill  voice  calling  me  from  below.  The 
bolt  that  split  one  of  our  biggest  elms 
had  fallen  just  as  they  were  driving  into 
the  stables,  and  the  horses  had  been  so 
frightened  they  had  almost  overturned 
the  carriage.  When  I  had  been  in  my 
room  a  few  minutes,  I  heard  Bonnie  give 
a  scream,  and  then  she  came  flying  along 
the  passage  into  my  room. 

"Madge,  Madge,  are  you  here.  I  can't 
see.  Make  a  light,  do.  Oh,  what  a  dreadful 
thing!  She  is  dead,  Madge,  Miss  Burden 
says  the  shock  of  that  awful  crash  must 
have  caused  her  death  at  once.  She  is 
dead,  Madge,  don't  you  hear  me  ? 
Mai^aret  is  dead,  your  grandmother. 
Oh,  won't  you  ever  get  that  lamp  lighted  ? 
I  don't  know  where  I  am." 

It  was  well  for  me,  perhaps,  that  I  had 
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such  an  absorbing  care  as  Bonnie  proved 
to  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
Whimpering  and  disheveled,  her  eyes 
wide  and  full  of  frightened  tears,  her  lips 
white  and  trembling  and  her  whole  body 
shaking  like  that  of  a  person  in  the  ague, 
she  collapsed  on  my  couch  and  became 
almost  tmconscious.  It  was  two  hours 
before  I  had  her  quiet  on  my  bed.  She 
filled  the  air  with  her  self-reproaches  for 
not  having  done  her  duty  by  poor  Mar- 
garet in  her'  lifetime,  for  having  shrunk 
in  distaste  from  the  unpleasant  sight  of 
tiie  poor  stricken  old  lady  when  she 
should  have  been  sitting  by  the  bedside 
smoothing  the  wrinkles  out  of  her  pillow. 
Of  course  it  was  perfectly  true  that 
Bonnie  had  been  as  selfish  as  any  bird  or 
butterfly;  the  fact  that  the  nurses  had 
done  everything,  and  done  it  well,  did  not 
morally  exculpate  her.  And  now  the 
thought  of  that  inanimate  object  that  had 
oace  been  her  benefactress  filled  her  both 
with  remorse  and  superstitious  fear. 
Grandma  Pull  en's  spirit  was  no  longer 
bound  to  her  body;  it  might  choose  to 
walk  the  house.  So  she  talked  and  cried 
and  shuddered,  starting  nervously  at 
every  somid,  until  at  last  she  fell  asleep 
clinging  to  my  hand. 

But  in  the  morning  as  I  was  tiptoeing 
about  the  room  as  carefully  as  possible  in 
the  effort  not  to  waken  her  she  startled 
me  by  saying  abruptly  from  the  bed, 

"Ete  you  think  I  might  have  a  band 
of  dull  jet  round  the  brim  of  my  bonnet, 
Madge?  It  is  correct  for  half  mourning, 
you  Imow,  and  of  course  I  shall  not  wear 
crape.  It  is  unbecoming  and  expensive, 
and  besides,  Margaret  would  not  have 
worn  it  for  me.  Oh,"  with  a  sudden  pang 
of  recollection,  "my  pretty  blue  blouse 
with  the  rows  of  feather-stitching  that  I 
took  such  pains  with  I"  She  sighed 
deeply.  "It  must  be  dyed,  of  course.  I 
wonder  if  it  will  take  a  good  black, — 
doesn't  it  seem  a  pity,  Madge,  that  ex- 
quisite shade?  Death  is  so  sad.  I  shall 
have  one  black  taffeta  waist  with  fine 
tucks,  and  a  whole  gown  of  nun's  veiling, 
made  with  a  very  long  sweep.  Well,  in 
a  way  it  is  a  relief  to  think  poor  Mar- 
garet is  gone.  What  time  is  it,  dear? 
Will  you  see  to  my  breakfast, — soft- 
boiled  eggs  and  a  thin  slice  of  toast,  per- 
haps two  if  they  are  very  thin.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  eat  if  I  possibly  can,  grief 
is  so  exhausting.    Please  put  the  cream 


in  the  cup  yourself,  dear,  and  pour  the 
tea  over  it,  Uie  maids  are  so  careless,  they 
will  always  leave  it  to  the  last." 

And  tlat  was  the  story  of  the  next  two 
weeks.  I  am  afraid  I  was  content  to  stay 
on  the  surface  of  things  with  Bonnie,  and 
allow  Myles  to  arrange  the  details — the 
gruesome  particulars  that  somebody  has 
to  consider — according  to  his  judgment. 
The  rest  I  won't  describe, — it  was  all  a 
dream-like  pageant.  The  shock  of  the 
thunder-clap  passed  easily  as  the  cause 
of  my  grandmother's  death ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  riven  elm,  split  almost  the  whole 
length  of  its  great  trunk  was  sufficiently 
convincing  to  every  one. 

After  all,  you  will  see,  Tony,  the  truth 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  that  I  had  ex- 
pected it  would.  The  will  remained  care- 
fully locked  in  the  safe  where  Agnes 
had  put  it  until  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
when  it  was  read  in  tfie  presence  of  the 
family.  Bonnie's  deep  solemnity  on  that 
occasion  was  a  credit  to  her.  She  has  a 
thousand  dollars  for  herself,  the  income 
of  which  will,  by  careful  management, 
buy  one  costume,  one  hat,  one  pair  of 
boots  and  two  pairs  of  gloves  a  year.  But 
that  phrase,  "All  the  rest  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  my  granddaughter,  Margaret 
PuUen,"  with  its  fascinating  indefinite- 
ness,  must  have  set  her  limited  but  active 
imagination  in  a  whirl.  I  did  not  look 
at  her,  but  I  could  tell  how  her  delicate 
eyebrows  arched  themselves  and  her 
pretty  mouth  pursed  up  with  a  comfor- 
table sympathy  for  the  poor  Margaret 
who  had  been  called  away  from  all 
further  enjoyment  of  her  worldly  posses- 
sions. 

But  she  preserved  the  proprieties  of 
the  occasion  beautifully.  Even  when  we 
were  alone  she  found  it  possible  to  shed 
a  few  tears  before  she  said : 

"My  dear  girl,  did  you  expect  it?  You 
were  as  calm  as  an  eight  day  clock.  One 
would  think  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  a  fortune  left  you  every  week.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  able  to  live  very 
nicely  on  what  poor  Margaret  has  left 
you,  and,  of  course,  you  will  marry  well, 
too, — a  girl  of  your  attractiveness  with 
a  nice  little  income  back  of  it.  Shall  you 
stay  in  Pullen,  dear? — for  a  while,  I 
mean ;  of  course  not  always," 

I  said  I  had  made  no  plans,  and  then  I 
thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  give  her  a 
s%ht  hint  of  my  position.    So  I  said : 
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"Bonnie,  I  don't  intend  to  alter  my 
ways  of  living  on  account  of  this  fortune, 
as  you  call  it.  I  shall  probably  give 
away  a  good  part  of  my  income.  But  I 
shall  always  take  care  ot  you,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  I  want  to  go  away  from  here. 
Wc  will  talk  more  about  it  by  and  by, 
when  I  have  Had  time  to  think  a  little," 

I  had  already  determined  upon  my 
course  in  certain  matters.  I  went  the 
next  day  to  Bergenville,  and  spent  three 
hours  with  my  grandmother's  lawyer,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  had  made  over 
all  she  had  left  me, — houses,  lands,  mill 
stock  and  bank  accounts,  to  Hannah 
Havenden,  otherwise  known  as  Maidie; 
and  if  it  ever  helps  to  save  her  from  a 
loveless  marriage  it  will  be  of  more 
benefit  to  her  than  it  ever  could  have  been 
to  me.  I  had  not  a  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  lawyer  to  help  me  carry 
out  my  intentions ;  he  seemed  to  think  I 
should  be  likely  to  come  rushing  in  the 
next  day  and  beg  him  to  undo  the  busi- 
ness. But  at  last  I  carried  my  point, 
though  I  think  he  still  believes  me  slight- 
ly unbalanced,  so  he  drew  up  the  papers 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  transaction  was 
concluded. 

There  was  only  one  thing  more.  I  had 
to  tell  Myles  that  I  was  going  away.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  ex- 
plain. Tony,  I  won't  deceive  you  in  the 
least, — he  is  not  so  utterly  without  feel- 
ing as  I  had  believed  him  to  be.  But  I 
can't  write  about  that.  He  took  a  larger 
view  of  the  case  than  I  thought  him 
capable  of,  and  because  he  didn't  blame 
me,  I  went  down  into  the  valley  of 
humiliation,  and  begged  him  to  forget 
my  wayward  selfishness  and  my  thought- 
lessness and  egotism.  For  the  first  time 
since  my  grandmother  died,  I  broke  down 
and  cried,  and  when  I  looked  up,  Tony, 
I  caught  the  expression  on  his  face, — 
there  was  pain  in  it,  a  proud  sort  of  pain 
for  which  one  could  not  offer  one's  pity. 
Well,  there  was  no  talk  of  friendship  be- 
tween us,  we  were  deep  below  that.  We 
never  could  talk  with  a  common  under- 
standing, because  we  never  thought  with 
one,  but  we  touched  bottom  that  day,  and 
both  of  us  knew  it  was  final.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  disposition  I  had  made  of 
the  money,  but  left  word  with  the  law- 
yer to  tell  him  when  the  occasion  came. 
One  thing  I  did  long  to  say,  "Myles,  I 
atn  i-^-ing  you  Agnes.    She  is  a  much 


more  desirable  friend  than  I  should  have 
been,  and  in  a  year's  time  I  shall  expect 
you  to  write  and  tell  me  so."  But  I  only 
suggested  that  he  should  keep  her  for  a 
while  as  a  companion  for  Maidie;  the 
child  needed  a  good  time  and  a  healthy 
reaction  from  the  restrain  of  the  past 
year.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  con- 
sidering the  arrangement  and  hoped  that 
Miss  Burden  would  think  favourably  of 
it, — as  I  feel  sure  she  will.  So  in  a  little 
time,  I  venture  to  believe,  it  will  be  well 
with  them  all. 

Here  ends  the  final  chapter  that  relates 
to  Pullen,  and  I  will  send  the  packet  to 
you  without  another  word.  If  I  could 
come  to  you,  Tony,  in  place  of  the  right 
arm  you  have  lost,  if  I  could  just  be  the 
hand  to  execute  the  will  of  your  brain,  it 
would  be  a  blessed  service  to  which  I 
should  be  humbly  glad  to  give  the  rest  of 
my  life.  But  I  have  no  right  to  ask  even 
that.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  sel- 
fish, heartless,  mercenary,  untruthful 
spirit  that  has  written  itself  out  in  uncom- 
promising detail  upon  these  pages.  But 
it  is  there,  and  representing  one  phase 
of  my  character  in  its  process  of  develop- 
ment, it  was  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  must 
go  to  you  as  such. 

Tony,  do  not  be  afraid  of  hurting  me 
if  I  seem  to  you  to  deserve  the  punish- 
ment of  your  disapproval,  but  in  any 
case,  dear, — oh,  if  I  might  see  you  once, 
very  quietly,  coming  simply  as  an  old 
acquaintance  to  assure  myself  of  your 
weii-being, — there  would  be  no  harm  in 
that,  would  there?  Yet  perhaps  I 
couldn't 

Oh,  Tony,  it  would  be  the  joy  of  living 
to  serve  you! 

August  4. 

I  am  here  in  the  next  room  to  where 
you  are  sleeping,  one  hour  earlier  than 
the  time, — I  couldn't  wait  for  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Bonnie  is  with  me,  we  left 
Mr.  Norrice  at  the  station  to  take  the 
next  train  back  to  the  city.  His  good-bve 
was  like  a  blessing, — what  should  I  have 
done  without  him  ? 

Your  one  word.  Come,  reached  me  this 
morning,  and  /  am  here.  I  have  looked 
once  into  the  room  and  seen  you  stretched 
out  on  the  couch,  your  one  arm  lying 
across  your  breast  and  your  empty  sleeve 
pinned  up,  your  dear  face,  a  little  pale  and 
thin,  resting  O"  *^^  ^'"^^  pillow.     The 
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forehead,  the  dark,  crisp  hair,  the  firm 
mouth  and  chin, — they  are  all  the  same, 
and  presently  when  you  waken,  I  shall 
see  my  own  face  in  your  eyes,  as  in  the 
old  days.  What  a  strange  and  terrible 
tiling  is  this  sudden  joy,— harder  to  bear, 
almost,  than  pain !  I  am  suffering  in  my 
own  incapacity,  feeling  the  sense  of  limi- 
tation that  a  great  happiness  reveals. 
Tony,  I  am  to  be  your  right  arm, — can 
I  believe  it? 

You  are  sleeping  long  and  quietly.  It 
is  like  your  beautiful  calm  self  to  take 
your  daily  nap,  though  you  knew  I  was 
coming.  But  the  nurse  has  told  me  what 
a  change  has  come  over  you  since  yester- 
day morning.  You  are  glad,  and,  Tony, 
I  am  glad,  but  not  altogether  as  I  thought 
I  should  be.  I  see  life  before  us,  not 
only  the  joy,  but  the  possible  sorrow,  the 


struggle,  and  it  may  be,  the  separation, 
but  above  all  I  see  the  service,  the  work, 
the  helpfulness  that  such  a  union  as  ours 
must  give  back  in  some  measure  to  the 
world  we  live  in. 

Your  watch  lies  in  a  case  on  the  table 
beside  your  couch.  When  you  wake,  I 
think  you  will  look  first  at  that.  The 
nurse  gave  me  permission  to  go  at  once 
to  you  when  I  heard  you  stirring.  It  will 
not  startle  you  to  see  me  in  the  door- 
way, for  to  you  all  things  are  natural, 
and  follow  in  their  ordered  sequence. 

Did  you  sigh  just  then?  .  .  .  There 
was  a  movement,  surely.  I  feel  that  you 
are  awake.  Shall  I  speak?  .  .  .  shall 
I  come?  ...  I  hear  your  watch 
chain  click  against  the  case  as  you  put 
out  your  hands  to  look  at  the  hour. 
Tony 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 


War  between  Russia  and  Japan  became 
inevitable    in    1895,    when   tiie    former 
power,    backed    up    by 
Ri»ti*  France     and     Germany, 

■Ddjqwn  arrogantly  compelled  the 

Japanese  to  relinquish 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  over  China. 
Japan  had  sought  a  foothold  on  the 
Asiatic  Continent.  Some  outlet  for  her 
crowded  population  was  necessary,  if  not 
for  her  existence,  at  least  for  her  ex- 
^nsion  to  the  measure  of  a  great  power. 
For  the  moment,  she  was  compelled  to 
give  up  what  she  had  fairly  won  in  bat- 
tle. Her  navy  as  yet  was  too  small  to 
cope  with  the  massed  fleets  of  the  three 
European  nations;  and  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, let  slip  the  one  great  opportunity 
which  has  presented  itself  to  British 
statesmanship  in  our  own  times.  Had 
an  English  squadron  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment ranged  itself  beside  the  warships  of 
Japan,  Russia  would  have  receded  from 
er  demand,  the  Manchurian  question 
would  never  have  arisen  to  vex  the  diplo- 
mats of  Europe  and  America,  Corea 
would  have  quietly  become  Japanese,  and 
we  should  not  to-day  be  reading  the 
bulletins  of  battles. 

But  from  the  moment  when  Russia 
humiliated  Japan  at  Shimonoseki,  war 
at  some  time  in  the  future  became  as  in- 
evitable as  the  conflict  between  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  the  sixties,  or  between 
France  and  Prussia  in  the  seventies. 
Given  a  clash  of  permanent  interests, 
with  hatred  on  one  side  and  contempt 
upon  the  other,  and  no  prophet  was 
needed  to  predict  the  issue. 

And  so  for  eight  years  the  people  of 
Japan  directed  all  their  energies  toward 
just  one  end — a  life  and  death  grapple 
with  the  mighty  Russian  Empire.  They 
maintained  and  disciplined  a  powerful 
army.  They  built  battleships  and  cruisers. 
Their  strategists  have  planned  with  all 
the  patience  and  all  the  passion  for  de- 
tail with  which  von  Mottke  worked  out 
his  great  campaign  of  1870,  And  finally, 
when  further  waiting  would  have  given 
the  enemy  an  insuperable  advantage,  the 


Mikado  made  a  definite  demand  upon 
the  Czar,  and  having  received  only 
politely  evasive  answers,  struck  the  blow 
whidi  put  an  end  to  talk.  This  world 
again  has  seen  that  in  spite  of  arbitration 
treaties  and  Hague  tribunals,  there  exists 
no  court  of  last  appeal  save  that  whose 
verdict  is  traced  ii  blood  and  tears. 

To  which  of  the  two  contending  States 
does  the  world's  sympathy  go  out?  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Russia  stands  alone — 
without  one  single  friend  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  German  gov- 
ernment for  policy's  sake,  and  looking  to 
the  future,  may  tinge  its  professed  neu- 
trality with  a  pro-Russian  colouring ;  but 
the  German  people  dread  and  hate  the 
great  Empire  which  is  always  looming 
up  as  a  potential  menace  to  German 
aspiration.  In  France,  the  Russophiles 
have  dwindled  to  an  obvious  minority, 
since  France  has  given  much  and  has 
received  little  in  the  years  of  the  Musco- 
vite alliance;  and  the  Paris  government 
is  as  impassive  over  the  Port  Arthur  dis- 
aster as  was  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
ment over  the  "humiliation"  at  Fashoda. 
The  rest  of  the  world  has  learned  to  think 
of  the  Russian  autocracy  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  cynical  contempt  for  plighted 
faith,  and  as  a  bully  among  nations, 
browbeating,  insolent  and  barbaric.  The 
oppression  of  Finland,  the  extinction  of 
Poland,  the  betrayal  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  butchery  of  the  Jews,  have  been 
coupled  with  a  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  pledges  in  Manchuria  and  the 
defiance  of  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  international  comity.  Even  the  United 
States,  bound  as  it  has  been  by  a  tradition 
of  friendship  to  the  Russian  Empire,  has 
turned  its  face  away,  and  regards  the 
spread  of  Russian  power  in  the 
East  as  a  menace  to  its  welfare.  Some 
have  said  that,  morally,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  cause  of  Russia  and 
the  cause  for  which  Japan  is  fighting; 
since  each  empire  aims  at  the  possession 
of  Corea,  to  which  neither  has  a  right. 
Yet  there  is  a  diflference — the  difference 
between  a  burly  ruffian  who  robs  tc 
gratify  his  vices,  and  a  hungry  man  whc 
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seizes  on  a  loaf  to  keep  himself  from 
starving.  To  Russia,  the  loss  of  Corea 
would  be  merely  an  inconvenience;  to 
Japan  it  would  be  almost  destructive. 

The  issue  of  the  war  is  a  question  more 
interesting  than  any  which  our  genera- 
tion has  had  presented  to  it,  Japan's 
success  upon  the  sea  was  confidently 
looked  for  by  the  best  informed  ob- 
servers ;  but  the  coming  struggle  between 
the  two  armies  will  be  a  fascinating  and 
exciting  episode  in  history.  In  the  long 
run,  and  with  a  free  hand,  Russia  is 
bound  to  win.  A  white  nation  may  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  overcome  a  brown 
or  black  or  yellow  one.  The  Russians  are 
not  so  white  as  many  think  them,  for 
the  Tartar  strain  in, their  blood  is  unmis- 


takable; yet  the  Caucasian  element  pre- 
dominates ;  and  we  believe  that  these 
huge,  indomitable  masses  of  sullen,  stal- 
wart fighters  would  wear  out  the  nervous 
but  evanescent  energy  of  the  Japanese. 
If  Russia  can  maintain  internal  peace, 
we  think  that  even  under  the  enormous 
financial  strain  of  a  war  fought  out  so 
far  from  home,  she  will  conquer  in  the 
end.  Her  people  are  apathetic  and  her 
officials  are  corrupt ;  but  the  grimness  of 
the  Russian  character  and  the  vastness 
of  the  Czar's  resources,  with  their  glacier- 
hke  resistlessness  are  capable  of  crush- 
ing the  mimetic  cleverness  of  Japan  just 
as  they  baffled  the  inspired  genius  of  Na- 
poleon. H.  T.  P. 
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Alwood  Company: 
The  Younger  Mrs.  Courtney.     By  Mrs. 
Frank  Breaker. 

A  novel  of  broken  marriage  vows,  with 
a  number  of  sensational  climaxes.  The 
author  intends  to  have  the  book  drama- 
tised, and  hag  written  it  to  read  like  a 
play. 


American  Book  Company: 


By 


The  tales  of  Homer  are  here  adapted 
for  elementary  reading  and  presented  as 
a  connected  narrative.  This  is  the  latest 
volume  in  the  series  of  Eclectic  School 
Readings,  and  is  especially  intended  for 
use  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 
Ames  and  RolUnaon  Press: 
The     Iberian.     Anglo-Greek    Play.     By 

Osborn  R,  Lamb.     With  Music  by  H. 

Claiborne  Dixon. 

In  writing  'The  Iberian"  the  authors 


have  attempted  to  combine  in  a  play  of 
one  act  certain  of  the  beauties  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  drama  with  those  of  the  mod- 
ern romantic  play,  and  they  have  tried 
to  adapt  the  same  to  the  stage  of  to-day. 
Appleton  and  Company: 
Life  in  London.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
The    National    Sports   of   Great    Britain. 

By    Henry    Aiken.     Fifty    Engravings 

with  Descriptions. 

,  in 


Handy  Andy.    By  Samuel  Lover. 

This  series  is  in  many  respects  excep- 
tional. Not  only  is  it  placing  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  reader  a  number  of  books 
that  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  com- 
paratively inaccessible,  but  it  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  lypographically  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  illustrations.  The  coloured 
prints  from  Rowlandson  and  Gillray  and 
Cruikshank  and  Alkcn  recall  a  school  of 
British  art  which,  despite  its  frequent 
lapses  into  bad  taste,  reflected  absolutely 
the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  at  one  of 
the  most  robust  and  dramatic  periods  of 
its  history. 
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Steps  in  the  Expaonoa  of  Our  Territoiy. 
By  Oscar  P.  Austin. 


These  belong  to  the  Expansion  of  the 
Republic  Series,  wihch  deals  with  the 
well-known  expansion  of  territory  known 
to  American  history. 

The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilisations  of  the 
West.  By  Robert  E.  Anderson. 
A  small  handbook  belonging  to  the  se- 
ries entitled  The  Library  of  Useful  Sto- 
riei.  Professor  Anderson  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  Extinct  Civilisations  of  the  East. 

Sylvia's  Husband.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison. 
A  new   volume   in  the   Novelettes   de 

Luxe  Series,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 

in  Ireland,  where  a  merry  house  party 

runs  riot  in  Ballyrig  Castle. 

The   Close  of  the   Day.     By  Frank  H. 

Spearman. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Doctor 
Bryson  and  The  Daughter  of  a  Magnate. 
It  deals  with  the  life  of  an  actress. 

Baker  and  Ti^Ior  Company: 
The  Body  Beautiful.     By  Nannette  Ma- 
gruder  Pratt. 

Mrs.  Pratt  gives  some  common-sense 
ideas  on  health  and  beauty  without  medi- 
cine, and  the  book  should,  therefore, 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  women.  There 
arc  chapters  on  Foods  Digestible  and  In- 
digestible, Health  Baths,  Sleeping,  Tight 
Lacing,  and  How  to  Put  on  Flesh,  while 
the  last  chapter  contains  a  number  of 
recipes  for  making  hair  tonics,  lotions 
for  the  face,  etc. 

Benainger  Brothers: 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.    By  Very 

Reverend  Thomas  J.    Shahan,  S.T.D., 

J.U.L. 

The  discourses  contained  in  this  book 
deal  with  some  general  conditions  of 
Christian  lite  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  our  era.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington. 

CentuiT  Company; 
Mrs.  M'Lerie.    By  J.  J.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell  sprang  into  prominence 
through  his  Scotch  dialect  story,  Wee 
MacGreegor.  In  this  little  book  he  has, 
therefore,  very  wisely  written  a  story  in 
much  the  same  rein. 


DonUeday,  Page  and  Company: 
The  Deliverance.     By  Ellen  Glasgow. 

A  new  novel  by  Miss  Glasgow,  which 
every  one  pronounces  the  best  work  she 
has  done  as  yet.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
tobacco  country  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period.  Tbb  Bookman  reviews  the 
book  in  the  present  number. 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.     By  Edith 

Armstrong  Talbot. 

A  biographical  study  of  the  founder  of 
Hampton  Institute.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated and  is  the  work  of  General  Arm- 
strong's daughter. 

Funk  and  WagnaUa: 
Sevastopol  and  Other  Military  Tales.    By 

Leo   Tolstoy.    Translated   by   Louise 

and  Aylmer  Maude. 

This  is  a  new  translation,  especially 
authorised  by  Count  Tolstoy.  The  book 
relates  the  author's  own  experiences  and 
sensations  during  a  noted  siege  of  mod- 
em history. 

JenUns: 

Les  Aventures  du   Dernier  Abencerage. 
Par  Chateaubriand.    Edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabularies.    By  Victor  E.  Fran- 
cois, A.M. 

Although  written  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  last  century,  this  book  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1626.  The  author's  reason 
for  this  delay  was  that  the  favourable 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
people  who  were  then  resisting  Napoleon 
would  have  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
tale  by  the  Emperor. 
En  Voyage.  A  collection  of  Conversa- 
tions in  French  and  English.  By  T. 
M.  Clark. 

These  conversations  are  adapted  to  the 
use  of  tourists  and  classes.  The  exer- 
cises are  not  intended  to  teach  French 
grammar;  they  simply  give  practice  in 
using  a  variety  of  expressions  of  com- 
mon occurrence  tn  travelling. 

Kellogg  and  Company: 
Education  Through   Nature   Study.     By 

John  P.  Munson,  Ph.D. 

The  material  in  this  volume  formed  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
on  Methods  of  Science- Teaching.  Profes- 
sor Munson  is  connected  with  the  Wash- 
ington State  Normal  School,  and  he  has 
devoted  sixteen  years  to  the  study  of 
nature. 
Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.    By  Mrs. 

Laura  Rollins  Tinsley. 

An  illustrated  hand  book  oq  basket 
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by  a  former  principal  in  the  Mianeapolis 
public  schools. 


Sophisms    of    Free-Trade    and    Popular 
Political  Economy  Examined.     By  Sir 
John  Barnard  Byles. 
A  new  edition  with  an  introduction  and 
notea  by  William  Samuel  Lilly,  LL.M.. 
and  Charles  Stanton  Dcvas,  M.A.     The 
text  of  the   eighth  edition  of  Sir  John 
Byles's  book  is  reprinted,  unaltered,  ex- 
cept by  correction  of  a  few  trifling  errors 
of  the  press.    Notes  are  appended  to  each 
chapter,  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  signed 
by  the  editors. 


Company: 
The  American  Prisoner.    By  Eden  Phill- 

potu. 

A  romance  of  the  West  Country  by  the 
author  of  Children  of  the  Mist  and  The 
River.    Mr.  Phillpotts  dedicates  his  novel 
to  Miss  Jeannettc  L.  Gilder. 
The  Djmasts.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

This  is  the  First  Part  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
Drama  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  It  is  to 
be  in  three  parts,  with  nineteen  acts,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes.  The  con- 
tents of  Second  and  Third  Parts  may  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  A  note 
is  made  to  the  effect  that  these  parts  are 
in  hand,  but  their  publication  is  not  guar- 

Points  at  Issue  and  Some  Other  Points. 

By  Henry  A.  Beers. 

The  subjects  which  Professor  Beers  has 
chosen  for  this  little  volume  are:  Colleffe 
Entrance  ReQuirements  in  English,  Lit- 
erature and  the  Colleges,  Literature  and 
the  Civil  War,  Emerson's  Transcendent- 
alism, The  Modern  FeelinK  for  Nature, 
Esthetic  Botany.  The  Eng-lish  Lyric, 
Dialect  on  the  Old  Stage,  and  The  Queen 
of  Hearts. 
The    Policy  and    Administration   of  the 

Dutch  in  Java.    By  CUve  Day,  Ph.D. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  give  in  a 
brief  compass  the  significant  results  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Dutch  in  their  most 
important  dependency.  The  author  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economic  History 
in  Yale. 
The    New   Testament    in    the    Christian 

Church.     Eight    Lectures   by   Edward 

Caldwell  Moore. 

These  lectures,  bv  a  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Harvard  University,  were  deh'v- 
ered  in  Boston  in  March  and  April.  190,1. 
before  the  Lowell  Institute.  Although 
the  material  has  been  somewhat  enlarged. 


the  lectures  are  published  substantially 
as  they  were  delivered. 
A  History  of  Modern  England.    By  Her- 
bert Paul.    In  Five  Volumes.    Volumes 
I.  and  II. 

These  two  volumes  cover  the  period  of 
modern  English  history  from  the  Last 
Whig  Movement  to  the  Close  of  the  Pal- 
merstonian  Era.  A  review  of  the  work, 
when  it  is  completed,  will  be  published  in 
Thb  Bookman. 

The  Divine  Vision  and  Other  Poems.    By 
A.  E. 

A   book  of  poems  of  more  than  the 
average  merit. 
Jeremy  Taylor.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Mr.  Gosse  ha^  written  a  detailed  biog- 
raphy of  Jeremy  Taylor-  It  belongs  to 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 
My  Friend  Prospero.  By  Henry  Harland. 
Mr.   Harland's  new  novel  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Nyvall  Press: 
Interpretative  Forms  of  Literature.     By 

Emily  M.  Bishop. 

A  text- bo  ok  touching  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Classification,  Dramatic  Narra- 
tive, Dramatic  Monologue,  and  Reading 
in  Public  Schools.  Stephen  Crane's  "Mak- 
ing an  Orator"  is  reprinted  from  "Whil- 
omville  Stories,"  by  permission  of  the 
Harper  Brothers. 
Putnam's  Sons: 
Mediaeval  England.    By  Mary  Bateson. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions Series.  It  presents  a  picture  of 
English  Feudal  Society  in  its  several 
stages  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.     By 

Lucy  M,  J.  Garnett. 

The  tenth  volume  in  the  series  entitled 
European  Neighbours.  Miss  Garnett  tells 
of  the  picturesque  lite  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Sultan,  and  she  also  describes  the 
every-day  life,  customs,  and  standards  of 
modern  Turkey. 
When  it  Was  Dark.    By  Guy  Thome. 

A    novel   of  "a    great   conspiracy,"   in 
which    a   blasphemous    arch    conspirator 
adds  to  the  horror  of  some  of  the  situa- 
tions. 
Ritchie: 
Fancies.    By  Henry  A,  Wise  Word. 

A  book  of  verse  appropriate  to  the  sea- 
son of  spring.  )q|c 
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Stoke*  Compan;: 
A  Little  Garrison.    By  Licuteiunt  Bilse. 

Reviewed  elsewhere. 
An    Adventurer    in    Spain.     By    S.    R. 

Crockett 

A  atory  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  the  book  of  travel  and  the  book  of  ad- 
venture. 

Warne  and  Company: 

From  Paris  to  New  York  by  Land.    By 

Harry  De  Windt,  F.R.G.a 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  author  of 
this  volume  in  taking  this  long  land  jour- 
ney was  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  railway  to  connect  the 
chief  cities  of  France  and  America,  Paris, 
and  New  York.  The  book  contains  pho- 
tographs by  the  author  and  maps  of  the 

Foater'a  Bridge  Tactics.     By  R.  F.  Foa- 

The  author  of  this  book  on  whist  and 
its  self -instruction  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  self-playing  whist  and  bridge  cards. 


Sun  Gleams  and  Gossamers.  By  Hilton 

R.  Greer. 

There  are  twenty-six  poems  in  this  lit- 
tle volume.     The  author  of  them  is  a 
westerner. 
From  Hollow  Post  Bag.     By  Henry  D. 

Muir. 

A  book  of  verse  which  tells  the  love- 
correspondence  of  two  frogs.  Miss  Foly- 
andra  Speck  leback  of  Hades  and  Sir 
Leaper  Bullfrog  of  Frog  Hollow. 

Love  Knoweth  Best.    By  William  Garvin 

A  collection  of  poems. 

Robert  of  Kincaid.     By  William  Henry 
Tompkins. 

A  narrative  poem  dealing  with  the  life 
of  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  with 
the  scene  laid  in  Scotland  during  the  fif- 
teenth century. 
Chryseid.    By  Will  McCourtic. 

A  book  of  verse,  containing  about  thirty 
original  poems  as  well  as  translations 
from  Jules  Laforque,  Sappho,  Mallarmi 
and  others. 

Tannhauser.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Julius  Wolff.  By  Charles  Ken- 
dall.   Two  volumes. 


Accompanying  these  illustrated  vol- 
umes Mr.  Badger  sends  out  a  lengthy 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Kendall,  who 
has  had  a  long  and  varied  career.  It  waa 
during  his  travels  that  he  decided  to  trans- 
late Wol&'s  Tannhauser  into  English. 

Haverhill,  Hau. 
Chau  Biothera: 
Daily  Cheer  Year  Book.     Selected  aod 
Arranged  by  M.  Allette  Ayer.     With 
Introduction  by   Reverend  Francis  E. 
Oark,  D.D. 

The  selections  in  this  Year  Book  are 
largely  of  a  religious  nature,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  help  and  cheer  its  readers.  A 
copy  has  been  sent  to  the  Editors  of  Tsi 
BooKUAN  throngh  the  courtesy  of  Misa 
Ayer, 

Boston. 
Everett  Press  Company: 

Memorials  of  Mary  Wilder  White.     By 
Elizabeth  Amelia  Dwight.     Edited  by 
Mary  Wilder  Tilcston. 
These  memoirs  give  a  picture  of  the 
New  England  of  a  century  ago.    Id  her 
preface  Mrs.  Tileston  says:    "I  feel  that 
the  story  of  my  grandmother's  life,  with 
its  brave  and  buoyant  spirit,  its  warm  af- 
fections and  intellectual  delights,  and  its 
intense   religious   faith,  may  help   those 
who  are  living  throught  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  our  time."  Among  Mrs.  Dwight's 
friends  were  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson 
and  Miss  Susan  Cabot  LowelL 

Tokyo. 

Fuzanbo  and  Company: 

From  the  Eastern  Sea.     By  Yone  No- 

guchi. 

A  paper  covered  book  published  in 
Japan,  containing  a  number  of  poems  by 
the  young  Japanese  poet  and  writer,  who 
at  the  present  time  is  living  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Boston, 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

Elijah  Kellogg.    The  Man  and  His  Work. 

Edited  by  Wilmot  Brookings  Mitchell. 

The  story  of  Elijah  Kellogg  supple- 
mented by  selections  from  hia  writings. 
The  book  is  intended  "for  hia  intimate 
friends  and  parishioners;  (or  the  boys 
who  have  delighted  in  his  stories;  for  the 
sailors  whose  lives  he  saved  from  ship- 
wreck; for  the  college  students  who 
learned  from  him  a  wisdom  not  to 
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found  in  books;  for  all,  in  fact,  to  whom 
the  memory  of  bis  unique  personality  is 
dear." 
Poet-Lore  Company: 
A  Study  of  George  Eliot's  Romola.    By 

Roy  Sherman  S  to  well. 

This  monograph  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  literature,  and  is  the  successor  of 
The  Significance  of  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book."  The  publishers  announce  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  quote  special  prices 
to  literary  clubs  and  societies. 

Published  by  the  Author: 
The  Autobiography  of  the  I  or  Ego  or 
The  Metaphysics  of  an  Interloper  and 
Imposter.    Himself  in  the  Roll  of  Con- 
fessor.    By  Charles  K.  Wheeler. 
Mc.  Wheeler  describes  this  work  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  persons  are 
not  self-conscious  or  even- conscious,  but 
that  they  merely  think  they  are. 

Bryn  H«wr: 

A  book  of  Bryn  Mawr  verses.  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Teresa  Daly,  I  go  I,  and  Ame- 
lia Elizabeth  White,  1901. 

Cincinnati. 
Robert  Clarke  Company: 
The  Man  With  the  Hoe.  By  Adam  Blake. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Blake  explains 
that  this  book  was  written  and  appeared 
in  The  Ohio  Farmer  as  a  serial  before 
Mr.  Markham's  poem,  bearing  the  same 
title,  was  published.  Mr.  Blake's  story 
is  described  as  "a  picture  of  American 
farm  life  as  it  is  to-day." 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Presidency.    By 

Joseph  Hartwel!  Barrett,  LL.D.    Two 

volumes. 

These  volumes  contain  a  number  of 
portraits,  unpublished  letters  of  Lincoln, 
Chase,  and  others.  Mr.  Barrett  aims  to 
represent  Lincoln's  personal  career,  and 
the  leading  historical  events  connected 
with  his  life,  as  well  as  his  best  written 
and  spoken  words. 

Chicago. 
Donohue  and  Company: 
The  \Three    Schoolma'ams    and    Other 
Sketches.    By  William  Newell  Holway. 
It  is\  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  the 
public«ion  of  these  stories. 

Sergpel  ckoipany: 
ChatB  oniVriters  and  Books.     By  John 
^'  Crtu         d.    Wtih  an  Introduction  by 
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Two  Volumes. 


Craivf^rd  was  a  lawyer 


and  a  critic,  and  well  known  as  a  news- 
paper writer  in  Chicago.  His  "chats"  on 
famous  authors  and  their  books  fill  two 
large  volumes. 

Scott,  Forcsman  and  Company: 
The   Birthe   of   Hercules.     By    Malcolm 

Willum  Wallace. 

In  his  preface.  Professor  Wallace  ex- 
plains that  the  Birthe  of  Hercules,  which 
is  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  publication  of  the  play 
was  made  possible  by  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Carpenter  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who,  while  studying  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  had  a  copy  of  the  manu- 
script made  and  later  gave  it  to  Professor 
Wallace  to  edit. 

LondoiL 
Digby,  Long  and  Company: 
Flowers  of  the  Field.  By  Hilene  Gingold. 
A  book  of  poems.  Some  of  the  London 
periodicals  compare  Miss  Gingold  with 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  "in  her  combination  of 
youthfulness  and  wordliness." 

Philade^ihia. 
Jacobs  and  Company: 
The  Homebuilders.    By  Karl  Edwin  Har- 

Tbere  are  eight  stories  in  this  volume 
of  fiction,  and  they  all  deal  with  the  Pole 
in  this  country.  The  book  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sociological  study  of  the 
man  who  toils. 

One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children.  Ed- 
ited by  Roger  Ingpen. 
In  this  collection  Mr.  Ingpen  has  kept 
in  mind  the  "claim  of  poetry  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  children,"  and  he  has  in- 
cluded most  of  the  old  favourites  and  a 
number  of  nursery  rhymes,  as  well  as 
some  recent  juvenile  poetry. 


Joseph  and  the  Land  of  Egypt.    By  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
A  new  volume  in  the  pocket  edition 

series  of  Bible  characters  and  scripture 

handbooks. 

St  PanL 
Keefe- Davids  on  Company: 
Legal  Masterpieces.    Specimens  of  Argu- 
mentation and  Exposition  by  Eminent 
Lawyers.   Edited  by  Van  Vechten  Veed- 
er.    Two  Volumes. 

The   purpose   of  this   collection   is  to 
bring  together,  from  the  entire  field  of 
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legal  literature,  Bpecimena  of  the  best 
models  of  the  various  forms  of  discourse 
and  compositioD  in  which  the  lawyer's 
work  IS  embodied. 


Whitaker  and  Bay  Company: 

A  Southern  GirL    By  Stanton  Winslow. 

This  young  southern  girl  must  have 
been  a  diffident  sort  of  person,  for  in 
writing  to  her  sweetheart  she  addresses 
him:  "Mr.  Burton,  Dear  Friend."  Of 
course  the  action  of  the  story  takes 
place  in  the  South  before  the  war. 
California  and  the  Californians.  By  David 

Starr  Jordan. 

A  new  edition.  This  essay  was  first 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
November,  1898. 

Wood: 

The  Testimony  of  the  Suns.    By  George 

Sterling. 

A  book  of  verse,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Am- 
brose  Bierce. 


SALES   OF  BOOKS  DURING   THE 
MONTH. 

New  bodes  in  order  of  demand  ss  sold  be- 
tween January  loth,  1904,  and  February  lOth, 
1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authentidty  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York  City. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Deliverance,     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.50- 

3.  My  Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)    J1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    51.50. 
5-  Letters  of  a  Son  to  His  Self-Made  Fa- 
ther.  (New  Hampshire  Publishing  Co.) 

*I-2S- 

6.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 
ll.So. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $i.5a 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    Jr.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Colonel      Carter's      Cfariatmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $i.5a 


5.  Hesper.    Garland.    (Harper.)    $i.sa 

6.  Cherry.     Tarkington.     (Harper.)     Ji.as. 

Baltimore,  Ud. 

1.  The   Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My  Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    fi.sa 

3.  The  Master  Hand.     Dallas.     (Putnam.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    ^i.sa 

5.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Boston,  Haaa. 

I.  Rebecca.  Wiggin.  (Houghton,  MifBin.) 
|i.as. 

3.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  My  Friend  Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    fi.sa 

4.  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.     Gor- 

don.    (Scribner.)    ¥3.00  net. 

5.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years,  2  vols. 

Hoar.     (Scribner.)    $7.50  net. 

6.  Memoirs   of    de    Blowitz.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)    fc-oonet 

Boston.  Has*. 

I.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  My  Friend  Prospero.  Harland.  (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Russian  Advance.  Beveridge.  (Har- 
per.)  $3.50  net. 

4-  Life  of  Gladstone.  3  vols.  Morley.  Mac- 
mitlan.)    $10.50  net. 

5.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years,  a  vols. 

Hoar.    (Scribner).    $7.50  net. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fojt,     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Qure,  Phillips.)    Ji.so. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Miffltn.) 

*I-3S. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    fi.50. 

5.  Lux     Crucis.       Gardenline.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Chicago,  HL 

1.  The  Russian  Advance.  Beveridge.   (Har- 

per.)    I2.50  net. 

2.  The  Holladay  Case.    Stevenson.    (Holt) 

3.  The  Boss.    Lewis.    (Barnes.)    |i.s 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London. 

millan.)    ¥1.50. 
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5.  Th«  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubled^y, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  Winga  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clo  le.) 

CleveUnd,  O. 
I.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Hooghton,  Mifflin.) 

*i.2S. 
a.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    51.50. 

3.  The  Boss.    Lewis.    (Barnes.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Night.     Weytnan.     (McCIure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
I.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 
a.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Long  Might.    Weyman.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

riU.)    $1.50. 

5.  Barlasch  o£  the  Guard.    Merriman.    (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 
I.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox,  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 
3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Jewel.     Burnham.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$I2S- 

5.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrtll.)    $1.50. 

2.  To-morrow's  Tangle.    Bonner.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50- 

3.  The  Torch.    Hopkins.     (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$150. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan,)    $1.50. 

6.  She  That  Hesitates.     Dickson.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $i.sa 

Kaiuas  City,  Ho. 
I.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Crawford.   (Mac- 

niillan.)     $1.50. 
a.  R^hecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


3.  Literary  Guillotine  (Lane.)    |t.oo  net. 

4.  The  Bondage  of  Ballingcr.    Field.    (Re- 

veil.)    $1.35. 

5.  George  Washington  Jones.    Stuart    (Al- 

ternua.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

I.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25- 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  C^>me. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Captain's  Daughter.  Overton.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 
5-  Uther  and  Igraine.    Deeping.    (Ontlook.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Promoter    of    the    Admiral.      Roberts. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

LousiTille,  Ky. 
I.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 
3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  A  Checked  Love  Affair.    Ford.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $2.00. 

5.  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  Gordon. 

(Scribner.)    $3.00  net. 

6.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)  $1.23. 

Memphis,  Tcnn. 
I.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 
3.  The    Sherrods.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 
S-  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $i.Sa 
6.  Place  and  Power.    Fowler.    (Appleton.) 

$i-SO- 

Montreal,  CatL 

1.  Old  Quebec.    Parker.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

?3-7S- 

2.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.    (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Forest.    White.    (Merang.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Forest  Hearth.    Major.     (Merang.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracey.    (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Vagabond.     Palmer.     (Langton  A 

Hall.)     $1.25. 


New  Orlesiis,  Ls. 

.  The  Little  Chevalier. 
ton.  Mifflin.^    Sr.eo. 
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a.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 
mi  lUn.)    %i.sa. 

3.  M7  Friend  Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    J1.50. 

4.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    51.35. 

5.  Colonel      Carter's      Christmas.       Smith. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Incomparable  Bellair.   Castles.   (Stokes.) 

Norfolk,  Va. 
I.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    ¥1.50. 
3.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobba- 

Merrill)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Heroes  and  Spies.  Humphreys.   (Neale.) 

51.5a 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

I.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    51.50. 
3.  Red    Keggers.     Thwing.      (Book-Lover 
Press.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    5i-50- 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Ultimate  Moment.    Lighton.    (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

6.  Letters  of  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son.  Lorimer.  (Small,  Maynard.)  5i-50- 

Pittabnrg,  P«. 
I.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    51.50, 
a.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday, 

Page.)    5i-5a 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51.50. 

4.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    5i-S0. 

5.  Butternut  Jones.     Tilford.     (Appleton.) 

$r-SO. 

6.  The  Holladay  Case.    Stevenson.  (Holt.) 

51.25- 

Portland,  Me. 
I.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    51.50. 
3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

5i-as- 
3.  My  Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)     51.50. 
A-  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    5i.S0. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

miUan.)    51-50. 

6.  Elijah  Kellogg.    Mitchell.    (Lee  &  Shep- 

ard.)    $1.30  net 


Portluid,  Ore. 

I.  Gordon  Keith.   Page.    (Scribner.)   5i-S0. 
3.  Ben  Hur.    Wallace.     (Harper.)     51.SO. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    51-50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

'  mil  Ian.)    5i-50- 

6.  The  Main  Chance.    Nicholsen.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     5i-5o- 

Providence,  R.  I. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51.35. 

2.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    51-S0. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  American    Prisoner.      Phillpols.      (Mac- 

millan.)    51.50. 

5.  Uther  and  Igraine.   Deeping.    (Outlook.) 

51.50- 

6.  The  Heart  of  Rome.     Cravrford.     (Mac- 

mi  II  an.)    51.50. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

I.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Miffltn.) 

51.35. 
3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $i.5a 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Pigs  in   Clover.     Danby.     (Lippincott.) 

51.50. 

5.  People  of  the  Abyss.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    5^-00  net. 

6.  As   It    Was   in    the    Beginning.     Miller. 

(Robertson.)     $1.00  net. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  The  Lions  of  the  Lord.    Wilson.    (Loth- 

rop.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    51.S0. 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    5i.sa 

4.  The  One  Woman.     Dixon.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Adventures    of    Gerard.      Doyle.      (Mq- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    51.50. 

6.  The  Forest  Hearth.     Major.     (Macmil- 

Ian.)    51-50. 

St.  Looia,  Ho. 

I.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     51.50. 
3.  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.  Allen.  (Mac- 

millan.)    5i.50. 

3.  My  Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)    51-50. 

4.  Katharine  Frensham.  Harraden.   (Dodd 

Mead.)     51.50. 
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5.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)   Si-50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

St.  Paul,  Hinn. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild     London.     (Wac- 

millan.)    (t.sa 

3.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

mtllan.)    $1.50. 

5.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.    (Century.)    Ji.oa 

6.  The  Forest.     White.     (Outlook.)     51.50 

net. 

Toledo,  O. 


I.  Rebecca.    Wiggin,     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance,   Glasgow.   (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    51.5a       A  book  standing 

5.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the    Cabbage    Patch. 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00.  "  " 

6.  The  Forest  Hearth.     Major.     (Macmil-  " 

Ian.)    5>-50-  "  " 

Worceater,  Hub. 
t.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


4.  My  Friend  Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    51.5a 

6.  Washington,     D.     C,     City     Directory. 

(Boyd.)    $6.00. 

Waabincton,  D.  C 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51-35- 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.   (Doubleday, 

Page.)    51.50. 

4.  Colonel     Carter's     Christmas.      Smith. 

(Scribner.)    5i-50. 

5.  Barlasch    of    the    Guards.      Merriman. 

(McClure,  Phillips.)     5i-SO- 

6.  Jewell.    Bnrnham.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
51.50. 


From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system: 

POINTS. 

1  any  list  receives  10 


1.25. 

3.  John  Percyfield.  Henderson.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.)    51.50. 

3.  Hesper.    Gariand.    (Harper.)    5i-So. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Law  of  Life.     Sholl.     (Appleton.) 

51.50. 

6.  Hawthorne  and  His  Circle.    Hawthorne. 

(Harper.)     52-35- 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  The  Lost  King.  Shackleford.  (Bren- 
tano.)    5125- 

a.  Mrs,  J.  Worthington  Woodward.  Beek- 
man.    (Brentano.)    $1.35. 

3.  Russian  Advance.  Beveridge.  (Har- 
per.)   53.50  net. 


BEST  SELLING   BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POINTS. 

I.  The  Little   Shepherd   of  Kingdom 

Come.    Fox.     (Scribner.)    5iS0. .     157 

3.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Double-  " 
day.  Page.)     5i-50 127 

3.  Rebecca.  Wiggin.   (Houghton.  Mif- 

flin.)    $1.25 124 

4.  The    Call    of    the    Wild.     London. 

(Maemillan.)     $1.50 9i 

5.  My     Friend     Prospero.       Harland. 

(McClure.  Phillips.)     Ji.jo 88 

6.  Gordon  Keith.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

51.S0  50 
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THE  DAINTIEST  SOAP  MADE  is  HAND 
SAPOLIO  for  toilet  and  bath.  Other  soaps  chem- 
ically dissolve  the  dirt — HAPO  SAPOLIO  removes 
it.  It  contains  no  animal  fats,  but  is  made  from 
the  most  healthful  of  the  vegetable  oils.  It  opens 
the  pores,  liberates  their  activities,  but  works  no 
chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices  that  go  to 
make  up  the  charm  and  bloom  of  a  perfect  com- 
plexion.    Test  it  yourself. 


THE  FAME  OF  SAPOUO  has  reached 
far  and  wide.  Everywhere  in  millions  of  homes 
there  is  a  regard  for  it  which  cannot  be  shaken. 
Sapolio  has  done  much  for  your  home,  but  now 
for  yourself — have  you  ever  tried  HAND  SAPOLIO, 
for  toilet  aud  bath  ?  It  is  related  to  Sapolio  only 
because  it  is  made  by  the  same  company,  but  it 
is  delicate,  smooth,  dainty,  soothing,  and  healing 
to  the  most  tender  skin.    It  pleases  every  one. 

ITS  USE  IS  A   FINE   HABIT  — ITS  COST  BUT   A  TRIFLE. 
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Among  the  questions  which  we  ad- 
dressed some  months  ago  to  a  number  of 
well-known   authors   on 
Auchroniama      the  general  subject  of  re- 
■nd  Other  viewing,  we  asked  what 

Slips  they  thought  about  criti- 

cism based  on  the  dis- 
covery of  anachronisms,  inconsistencies, 
and  slips  of  that  sort.  Most  of  the  an- 
swers rather  ignored  this  question.  One 
or  two  authors  seemed  to  think  that  it  is 
ridiculous  for  reviewers  to  notice  such 
minor  matters.  When  you  call  an  au- 
thor's attention  to  certain  discrepancies, 
he  generally  thinks  that  you  are  a  very 
small-minded,  gimlet-eyed  criticaster, 
prone  to  pass  over  real  merit  in  order  to 
nose  into  trifles  and  then  to  exaggerate 
these  out  of  all  proportion.  We,  how- 
ever, look  at  the  subject  in  another  way. 
In  the  work  of  a  Thackeray,  for  example, 
we  can  readily  ignore  the  circumstance 
that  in  one  part  of  Vanity  Fair  he  speaks 
of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  as  "Martha,"  and 
in  another  part  as  "Jane."  His  book  is 
really  so  big  as  to  make  one  feel  ashamed 
to  stress  these  slips  even  though  it  might 
be  very  much  better  had  they  been  cor- 
rected. But  when  we  come  to  the  smaller 
fry,  the  case  is  otherwise.  These  persons 
cannot  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  su- 
preme heights  of  literary  creation;  we 
don't  ask  them  to  give  us  masterpieces. 
By  way  of  compensation,  however,  we  do 
expect  that  they  shall  spare  us  the  jolts 
and  jars  which  come  from  manifest  ab- 
surdities and  which  could  be  obviated  by 
a  little  care. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  Miss  Imlay 
Taylor  takes  us  into  the  Russia  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  makes  her  Mus- 


covites fire  several  shots  from  the  same 
pistol  without  re-loading  (see  The  Re- 
bellion of  the  Princess)  we  all  know  that 
such  a  thing  was  quite  impossible  at  that 
time,  and  this  knowledge  spoils  a  climax 
in  the  book.  Likewise,  when  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts  in  his  last  novel  {The  Ameri- 
can Prisoner)  represents  a  Vermonter 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  de- 
scribing how  he  had  killed  grizzlies  in 
the  Ro5cy  Mountains  we  can't  help  grin- 
ning, because  we  are  aware  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  then  quite  un- 
known. Probably  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  a 
vague  idea  that  the  Rockies  are  a  spur 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  but  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  he  consulted 
his  geography  before  making  so  ludi- 
crous a  mistake.  Then,  too,  when  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  in  Sylvia's  Husband, 
represents  Irish  gentlemen  as  using  the 
brogue  of  hod-carriers,  she  is  as  much 
astray  as  is  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
when  he  describes  a  fashionable  New 
York  woman  as  dining  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  having  "supper"  at  seven 
P.M.  And  we  all  remember  how  Mr. 
Irving  Bacheller,  in  Barrel,  made  his 
schoolmaster  quote  Maeterlinck  before 
that  gentleman  was  born,  and  hang  up 
"chromos"  fifty  years  before  they  had 
been  invented.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  extend  the  list,  though  we  might  go 
on  for  half  an  hour.  The  point  that  we 
make  is  this :  that  all  these  writers  show 
themselves  guilty  of  carelessness  and 
slovenly  composition  when  they  allow 
such  things  as  we  have  mentioned  to  dis- 
figure  their  pages  and  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader.  An  anachronism  or  an 
inconsistency  may  be  a  trifle  in  itself  just 
as  a  pinch  of  sand  on  the  sounding-board 
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of  a  piano  is  a  trifle.  But  in  each  case, 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
with  one's  enjoyment. 

Mr.    Andrew    Lang,    writing   in    the 
I-ondon  Morning  Post,  gives  some  amus- 
ing instances  of  the  in- 
Proof  Readers     genuity      displayed      by 
and  proof  readers  who  think 

Typographical  they  know  what  the  au- 
Errors  thor    meant    to    say    far 

better  than  he  knew  it 
himself.    We  quote  the  following: 

Perhaps  proof  readers  have  become 
scarce  owing  to  the  progress  of  society. 
The  proof  reader  must  be  a  man  who  can 
read,  write,  and  spell.  He  must  know  a 
thing  or  two,  must  remember  stock  quota- 
tions from  Browning  and  familiar  things  in 
Thackeray,  must  be  aware  that  Hazlitt  did 
not  spell  his  name  with  an  "e."  Moreover 
he  must  have  a  genius  fnr  conjectural  emen- 
dation when  an  author  writes  a  difficult 
hand.  He  may  carry  emendation  too  far, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  French  author  who 
wrote  that,  if  any  man  would  know  Love, 
i7  faul  sortir  dc  soi.  The  proof  reader,  see- 
ing no  sense  in  this,  altered  it  to  "if  any  one 
would  know  Love,  t7  faut  sortir  Ic  loir," 
"he  must  go  out  in  the  evening,"  which  is 
very  true,  but  not  what  the  philosophic  au- 
thor meant  to  say.  Perhaps  a  proof  reader 
corrected,  in  a  geographical  work,  "a  plain 
covered  with  erratic  blocks"  into  "a  plain 
covered  with  erotic  blacks."  Blocks  arc  not 
erratic,  he  doubtless  argued,  but  negroes  are 
amorous.  This  was  a  brilliant  emendation, 
better  than  the  German  editor's  emendation  of 
"He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice"  into 
"He  smote  his  leaded  pole-axe  on  the  ice." 

The  most  attractive  typographical 
error  that  we  have  noticed  lately  was 
contained  in  an  account  which  the  New 
York  Times  gave  of  the  recent  consecra- 
tion in  this  city  of  Bishop  Greer.  The 
account  went  on  to  say  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  ceremony  differed  from  that 
which  attended  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Burgess.  "Bishop  Greer,  for  ex- 
ample," said  the  Times,  "was  not  pre- 
ceded by  two  cmcifiers( !)." 
X 

The  resignation  of  two  Columbia  pro- 
fessors, well  known  for  their  achievements 
in  art  and  letters,  was 
Univer8ltie«  interpreted  by  the  news- 
and  the  Signa  papers,  and  perhaps  by 
of  the  Time*  themselves,  as  a  protest 
against  the  lack  of  ideal- 
ism in  our  universities.     Ringing  words 


appeared   in   the  papers   in   defense  of 
"sweetness  and  light."     It  was  taken 

fuite  generally  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and 
'ruthful  James  was  quick  to  inquire: 
"Is  our  civilisation  a  failure  and  is  the 
Caucasian  played  out?"  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  any  particular  sign  of  the 
times  as  noticed  in  a  newspaper  is  apt  to 
be  ambiguous,  or,  at  most,  a  sign  of  the 
day  of  the  month.  Things  taken  to  be 
"characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live"  are  for  the  most  part  only  char- 
acteristic of  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  last 
week.  Not  the  affair  itself,  but  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  started  is  the  important 
sign,  for  it  shows  that  throughout  the 
country  there  is  a  suspicion  of  university 
aims.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  mere 
suspicion  that  art  or  literature  is  not 
having  a  fair  chance.  Nor  is  it  founded 
on  the  notion  that  the  study  of  art  means 
idealism  and  the  study  of  everything 
else  means  materialism.  The  public  did 
not  need  President  Schurman's  reminder 
that  the  student  of  language,  history,  or 
economics  may  be  quite  as  much  an 
idealist  as  the  student  of  art,  any  more 
than  it  needed  Professor  Lounsbury's  as- 
surance that  "appreciation  of  a  great 
work  of  literature  or  music  or  art  can 
never  be  commnnicated  by  direct  instruc- 
tion." 


The  reasons  why  so  many  people  are 
ready  to  pounce  on  anything  as  a  sign  of 
the  university's  decline  are  never  so  doc- 
trinaire as  they  seem  in  print.  Behind 
the  talk  of  commercialism,  specialism, 
athleticism,  and  what  not,  is  merely  a 
vague  feeling,  based  on  actual  contact 
with  highly  trained  university  men,  that 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  them. 
They  seem  to  be  damaged  by  what  they 
know.  It  is  not  so  much  the  kind  of 
knowledge  as  the  way  they  bear  it.  They 
seem  to  go  down  utterly  before  their 
books.  Their  pleasures  are  not  infec- 
tious. People  feel  that  if  they  themselves 
knew  as  much  as  that  they  would  not  be 
so  disagreeable  about  it.  Charles  Dar- 
win could  be  gracious  even  on  the  sub- 
ject of  earthworms.  Our  botanist  is 
needlessly  botanical.  One  fears  that  the 
entomologist  in  his  own  home  is  prob- 
ably insectivorous.  Allowing  for  the 
necessary  wear  and  tear,  the  long  hours 
and  the  narrow  field  and  all  the  penalties 
men  must  pay  for  concentration,  we  still 
believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  larger 
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human  residuum.  A  specialist  often 
loses  parts  of  himself  from  sheer  care- 
lessness. Many  a  scholar  seems  profound 
merely  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  meet  you 
half  way,  and  he  finally  takes  a  kind  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that  you  cannot  get  at 
him.  The  emphasis  in  these  discussions 
is  laid  on  the  subjects  and  not  on  the 
men,  as  if  everything  could  be  set  right 
by  re-arranging  the  curriculum.  Or 
some  one  will  say.  Idealism  is  what  the 
country  needs,  and  you  will  find  that 
what  he  has  in  mind  is  some  particular 
chair  of  literary  palaver.  Meanwhile  the 
men  of  the  narrow  learning  go  scot-free 
and  in  an  age  of  pedantn',  a  time  of 
more  mere  -ists  and  -ologists  than  the 
world  has  ever  before  known,  when  you 
cannot  even  read  a  book  without  calling 
yourself  after  it,  a  time  of  Ibsenites, 
Omarians,  Borrovians,  Ruskinians,  her- 
petologists,  cytologists,  rhododendrolo- 
gists,  and  osteopaths,  eager  to  stay  Just 
where  they  are  and  glad  that  you  cannot 
come,  pedantry  practical  and  pedantry 
moonstruck,  but  in  one  form  or  another 
unmistakably  large  and  thick — in  these 
days  there  is  very  little  written  of  the 
submei^d  man  that  seems  at  all  intimate 
or  convincing. 


ceptions  at  the  Tuileries,  but  also  in  his  in- 
timacy, in  his  private  apartments,  bedrooms, 
and  dressing-rooms.  You  have  counted  his 
wash :  thirty-six  flannel  undershirts,  nine  dozen 
white  shirts,  bosoms  of  hollands,  at  48  francs 
^iece — but  60  francs  when  they  were  all  hol- 
'  hnds ;  twelve  dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
-three  dozen  'folded  towels/  about  which  you 
'regret  that  you  have  not  gained  any  further 


If  Moliere  could  only  return  for  a 
while  or  Shakespeare  visit  a  summer 
school  or  Pascal  attend  a  faculty  meet- 
ing, if  we  had  even  a  Pope  to  take  the 
matter  up,  it  might  be  properly  personi- 
fied. These  homilies  on  general  decline 
do  not  mean  anything,  and  rebukes  rti 
masse  never  hit  any  one.  We  write  them 
because  we  do  not  care.  As  soon  as  we 
begin  to  care,  we  shall  become  more 
pointed  and  personal,  and  new  and  gro- 
tesque types  will  appear  in  literature. 
Our  writers  are  now  blind  to  the  value 
of  this  material.  They  do  not  know 
what  comedies  there  are  lurking  in  tech- 
nical terms.  We  do  not  even  chaff  the 
new  pedantry,  as  M.  Brunetiere  ventured 
to  do  some  weeks  ago  when  Masson  was 
elected  to  the  Academy.  These  remarks 
of  his  on  the  minuteness  of  Napoleon's 
biographer  would  probably  be  interpreted 
with  us  as  a  fling  at  historical  research 
itself  or  as  a  contempt  for  accuracy : 

"You  have  followed  him  [Napoleon]  not 
only  in  bts  battles,  and  marches  across  Europe, 
in  the  soirees  at  Malmaison  and  the  official  re- 
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infonnation' ;  three  dozen  merino  foot  wann- 
ers,  but,  perhaps,  aa  you  say,  these  were 
aodca.'" 

■t 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Ni^uchi's  paper  on 
the  Japanese  newspaper  which  we  are 
publishing  in  this  mun- 
The  Japaneae-     ber,   we   present   a  fac- 
American  simile  of  the  first  page  of 

Weekly  News  the  Japanese- American 
Weekly  Netus,  which 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  W  a 
student  of  Columbia  University.  This 
journal,  which  is  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  alien  newspapers  printed  in  this  coun- 
try, has  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being 
the  only  periodical  here  not  printed  from 
type  or  stereotyped  plate.  It  consists  of 
four  pages  of  a  lithographed  reproduc- 
tion of  hand-written  copy.  Every  line  of 
the  paper  and  all  the  illustrations  in  the 
columns  devoted  to  advertising  are  first 
written  on  sheets  of  paper  with  a  brush, 
then,  by  a  tedious  process  reproduced  on 
stone,  and  finally  printed  by  hand.  This 
cumbersome  process  was  adopted,  owing 
to  the  great  expense  of  bringing  fonts  of 
Japanese  type  from  the  East.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  the  pages  of  the  news  is 
a  mixture  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  native  Japanese  jour- 
nals, and  Japanese  picture  signs  are  used 
when  there  is  no  Japanese  equivalent  for 
the  idea  to  be  expressed. 


The  elimination  of  Dr.  Oscar  Lovell 
Triggs  from  the  teaching  force  of  Chi- 
cago University  has  ex- 
Dr.  Oscar  cited    a    good    deal    of 

LoveU  Trisgs  comment  all  over  the 
country,  because  Dr. 
Triggs  and  his  opinions  have  afforded  a 
vast  amount  of  "copy"  to-the  newspapers 
these  many  years.  The  Sun  of  this  city 
has  in  particular  chortled  and  made  mer- 
ry in  its  own  peculiar  fashion  over  Dr. 
Triggs,  so  that  the  latter  not  long  ago 
brought  suit  for  libel  against  that  news- 
paper. The  suit  was  unsuccessful  and 
wasonthe  whole  unfortunate.  The  court 
held  that  Dr.  Triggs  could  not  show  that 
he  had  sustained  any  damage  either  in 
reputation  or  in  his  material  prospects 
by  reason  of  the  Sun's  ridicule.  Had  the 
suit  been  brought  after  Dr.  Triggs  had  * 
lost  his  position  in  the  University,  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  But  it 
is  always  foolish  for  a  public  man, 
whether  he  be  politician,  journalist,  or 
author,  to  pay  any  attention  whatever 
to  newspaper  criticism,  abuse,  or  mock- 
ery. If  he  is  good  for  anything  at  all, 
nothing  any  one  else  can  say  about  him 
can  do  him  any  actual  harm,  but  in  the 
end  will  rather  help  him  by  leading  the 
public  to  examine  him  and  his  work  more 
carefully  and  thereby  discover  how  base- 
less is  the  criticism;  and  if  one  has  a 
sense  of  humour  and  a  good  digestion  he 
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can  find  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  eol- 
lecting  and  canpating  the  attacks  that 
are  vaaAe  upon  him.  A  really  clever 
criticism  will  excite  his  professional  ad- 
miration, and  a  stupid,  ill-tempered,  vitu- 
perative one  will  £11  his  soul  with  joy. 
One  of  our  most  cherished  possessions  is 
a  o^lectifHi  of  huge  scrap-books  iilled 
with  clippings  which  fairly  reek  with 
every  sort  of  malediction  ranging  fr«n 
the  grimly  sardonic  to  the  furiously 
frantic ;  and  once  in  so  often  we  like  to 
read  these  ravings  and  chuckle  over  them 
with  an  intense  internal  satisfaction. 


A«  for  Dr.  Triggs,  we  can't  discover 
in  his  writings  any  particular  reason 
why  he  should  have  attracted  so  much 
ridicule.  To  be  sure,  his  half-contempt- 
uous patronage  of  authors  such  as  Long- 
fellow and  Dickens  is  rather  amusing 
and  smack  somewhat  of  the  callow  young 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all ;  but  in 
the  main  his  dicta  were  sensible  enough. 
Take  for  instance  his  view  of  modem 
poetry.  It  is  really  true  that  the  spirit 
of  our  age  does  not  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously express  itself  in  poetical  form; 
so  that  poetry  to-day  is  essentially  arti- 
ficial, and  cannot  sustain  long  flights. 
This  assertion  is  not  refuted  by  the  argu- 
ment that  men  and  women  still  read  with 
pleasure  the  great  poets  of  the  past  Of 
course  they  do,  because  we  retain  an 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  what  is  fine  in 
every  form  of  art.  We  still  possess  the 
power  of  admiration  even  though  we 
have  lost  the  capacity  of  creation — at 
least  in  that  particular  field.  Our  mod- 
em creativeness  displays  itself  in  the 
sphere  of  material  enterprise,  of  com- 
tnnation  and  organisation,  and  into  these 
things  we  put  the  same  passion  and  fire 
and  energy  which  men  in  other  days  gave 
to  the  making  of  an  epic  or  to  the  build- 
ing of  an  immortal  drama.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  Dr.  Tri^s  should  say  that 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  as  great  as 
Shakespeare  was — not  because  this  re- 
mark is  not  true  in  a  way,  but  because 
most  persons  supposed  that  Dr.  Tri|^s 
in  saying  it  was  trying  to  toady  to  the 
man  who  has  given  so  many  millions  to 
Chicago  University.  Had  he  mentioned 
Mr,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  instead  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  nine-tenths  of  the  criticism 
which  he  has  received  would  never  have 
been  written. 


It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Triggs  is  a 
victim  of  the  student  reporter — a  type  of 

humanity  which  has  been 
The  Student  evolved  during  the  past 
Reponer  few  years,  and  whidi  is 

becoming  a  decided  nui- 
sance. In  every  university  throughout 
the  country  there  are  several  undergradu- 
ates who  make  it  a  business  to  purvey 
university  news  for  different  journals. 
Some  of  these  young  men  are  self-re- 
specting, accurate,  and  honourable,  and 
are  too  loyal,  each  to  his  own  Alma  - 
Mater,  to  spread  abroad  false  news  such 
as  is  likely  to  brti^  the  institution  into 
disrepute.  At  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Princeton,  this  sense  of  lopfalty  is  always 
strong  enough  to  restrain  the  student 
reporter  from  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  tmth  and  decency.  But  at  Chicago 
and  at  many  other  places,  the  case  is  un- 
fortunately different.  For  the  sake  of 
the  pay  which  they  receive  and  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  sensation  which  they 
create,  many  of  these  youths  will  distort 
and  misrepresent  almost  anything,  from 
the  utterance  of  the  professors  to  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole.  The  result  is  that  all  sorts  of 
silly,  malicious,  and  blackguardly  stories 
get  into  print  and  are  widely  circulated, 
to  the  detriment  and  sometimes  to  the 
dishonour  of  the  universities  which  are  so 
unlucky  as  to  foster  and  educate  these 
young  pimps  of  the  press.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  undergraduate  opinion 
would  look  at  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
and  very  promptly  ostracise  all  such  stu- 
dent reporters  as  are  guilty  of  disloyalty 
to  the  honourable  traditions  of  American 
college  life. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Patl  Mail 
Magasine,  Mr.  Moore  had  a  dissertation 
on  famous  literary  names 
Mr,  Moore  in   which   he   expressed 

on  Names  views  rather  at  variance 

with  the  usual  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Most  people  are  agreed  that, 
apart  from  his  work,  the  very  oddity 
of  the  name  of  Rudyard  Kipling  did 
much  in  the  beginning  to  rivet  popular 
attention,  and  argue  that  had  Vanity  Fair 
and  its  fellows  been  written  by  one 
Thomas  Brown,  and  Daind  Copperfietd 
by  John  Smith,  Victorian  literature 
would  have  a  less  sonorous  ring.  But 
to  Mr.  Moore,  to  be  called  Didkens  or 
Thackeray  is  absurd.    No  man  with  such 
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a  name  as  Dickens,  he  thinks,  could  have  cism.     How  can  any  one  believe  that 

written  the  Spenserian  stanzas.    And  as  Bacon  wrote  The  Advancement  of  Leam- 

for  Thackeray,  why  the  very  name  of  the  ing7    The  name  reminds  you  of  a  frying 

man  suggests  the  rattle  of  plates,     Mr.  pan.    Don't  tell  us  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 

L.    F.    Austin,    commenting  upon   this  wrote  that  charming  fantasy.  The  Coiittt- 

paper,  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  ess  Cathleen.    Yeats  rhymes  with  plates, 

the  old  names  and  belabours  Mr.  Moore  and,  adds  Mr.  Austin,  "Mr.  Moore,  I 

lustily.    This,  he  points  out  sarcastically,  dare  say,  despises  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

is  a  new  and  persuasive  method  of  criti-  because  Bunyan's  name  suggests  corns, 

liri  tmini  Opera  Hmss 

KISS  AHHA  HOEGAV,  OF  CEICAOO,  ILLSOIS,  LESSEE 

Right  Koyally  will  that  Colossal  Aggregation  of  Little  SoomerB 
Present  for  tbe  First  Time  on  Any  Stage  the 

StDpondooa  Tragedy  Entitled  ' 

CAP.  FRY'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

JANUARY  30,  1904 

Words  by  Oeorge  Ado;  Acting  by  the  Following  Oalaxy  of 
Histrionic  Stars,  First  and  Last  Appearance. 


THH  CJLST 

OAPT.  ROaOOB  niT-A  mu  BsUIit  wd  TUM  BulMiid     -  a»UIB  BAXR  KeOWKBXOtI 

J.  MCTOH  aaoWV-A  («■)  Vn*  at  Urd  OaUi  AiHUCnar     ■       BOWAKD  VUI DOBEM  SHAW 
UT.  WALFOLK-wJth  ■  OoafnoUoB  of  Bli  On        ....       KELTnj.B  E.  BTOJIE,  Jr. 

■IIILE7  aKEKaB-.tlu  toftlti  VadoUka •       -     K08WBU.  riELD 

J.  OBOAK  FiaBK^---T*  Editor- OOm  M.  BTDE 

THZ  KTaTEBIODB  STKAKGn-XlcM  On  ot  ■  DbM  Kml       •       •       -  ULPH  OLABKBOH 

■m  HOn  KOKT  FinU,  atUl  *  T*1dUIKt rUHELni  H.  HUD 

OTS  nOUT,  nt  Dnw  ud  -<Mt  Bur"  BOOB  OUIDBV 

.WniTHBOr  E.  BIDDLI,  at  PUladdvU*  (TnuurtnaU)  AXtSOR  EEtm 

a  mrmowKB,  h>ti  ■ 


■ILE7  FREU.  with  ■  Budnd  BnMhHrti JOBM  T.  HcOUTOBEOH 

EBBSn  PKATT.  St  th*  LgaKtHkHMT  >uoh  Ollj ALLBM  B.  FOHD 

WILBUm  m.  ft  MMdM  ot  Bsta ALLBM  BFBHOBB 

OBVnU  PBIBBB,  iHoad  Hutclu  ot  XoM KABLBTOH  HADUTT 

miOB  WABIIBa  (FnnBslilT  of  Ui*  JM  atook  ibow) WILL  PATSE 

DB.  KIEBLniO.  Who  BUji  Out  UM  U  Hlflit JOBM  VAHDE  OHEBET 

WES  EmwEUk -Jwt  Dnpa  In  " WILLIAM  HOBTOE  FATEE 

D.  t  BLAOK F.  W.  OOOEIN 

KBB.  BILKT  WirEXBEBY,  tli*  BooU  Unw HBB.  OOOELET-WAKD 

MBB.  BOSOOB  IBT,  fsiid  of  Omrnti-Ahig MIU  EUBBL  HoDOirOALL 

LSOILE  KAMOHA  FBT,  Ou  of  tbo  "Bvb"  MBS.  BLU  W.  PEATTIB 

JtBB.  BEV.  WALPOL&  Pwt  ot  tk*  OoBfnfiUsi  MIU  EDITB  WTATT 

MBB.  namr  OBixaE,  n  uu  Wiki mibs  loot  moebob 

KIBB  MVETLE  rBTEEt.  Wis  Dotoi  oa  BodMr     -       ■       -       -        HBB  OTTIUB  LnJEITOBABI 


MBB.  HOWABD  OOOELEV 

MOEDODBOM 

MBB.  D.  L  BLAOC,  ■  I«tv^  Will        .......  MBl.  BOBWEU,  nBLD 

WIB  KAH  WAEDBB,  Wba  Loth  mUddfkte MUS  RABBIBI  MOBEOB 

HUB  BOEMA  QOVBnn,  tf  Li&rrtU MIBB  ABBA  MOBOAB 

....  MBS.  OHABLB  F.  BBOWKB 

MIBB  OLAXA  LAVOHLIB 
MBB.  LBLABD  Linn  VDMKBB 
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Scene:  Parlor  in  Gap.  Fry's  Home.       Time:  For  the  First  Time 


Tempting  Viands  will  be  dispensed  and  a  masnlflcent  collation 
served  In  the  Tintype  Studio  of  Ralph  Clarkson  on  the  tenth  floor. 
Ask  the  man  and  take  the  elevator.    Don't  crowd. 

Table  decorations  from  the  Ladles*  Home  JoumaL 

Choice  morsels  of  poetry  by  poets  of  the  Victorian  Era  served 
with  each  plate. 

Secure  telescopes  of  the  ushers  to  find  the  stars. 

Please  report  to  the  manascment  any  neslect  or  Incivility  on  the 
part  of  the  usher.  Report  loss  of  Jewelry  to  the  person  who  sits 
next  to  you. 

The  audience  Is  requested  to  remain  seated  till  the  end.  This  Is 
no  Parsifal. 
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loo  KSalxi  Street 


Board  at  the  Bird  Center  Honee 

iMh  Cu.  Irft  twtj  i>  Fimii>i  k  M)  itiiiFttiimiit.  HOT  ANR  COLD  w 

EATS  TOITR  TIVTTPB  TAKER  WHILB  TOT  WAR. 

(Md  OnuMM  Fit  Ob  ItM  tfOkufi. 

Bird  Ceziter  Tlntjrpe  Studios 

J.  MILTON  BROWN,  Ouerator 


The  Bird  Center  Quartette 
Ipii  EHilHHti:  iai'liMt  F<**nli,  iii  |thir  Sie)il  leiiiiui 

For  Tnmi  Applr  to  BUnST  FUTT,  Tap  n«ir. 


which  are  bad  for  pilgrims."  We  call 
attention  to  this  controversy  because  it 
is  so  beautifully  illustrative  of  latter-day 
British  ideas  of  humour  and  delicate 
repartee. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  plan  for  a 
Shakespeare  memorial  in  London  seems 
likely    to    succeed,    but 
A  Shakespeare     there  is  no  agreement  as 
Memorial  to  the  form  the  memo- 

rial shall  take.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Lee  supports  the  project  for  a 
Shakespeare  theatre  and  school  of  dra- 
matic art.  The  London  Academy  fa- 
vours an  institution  for  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  including  a  library,  a  mu- 
seum of  relics,  a  portrait  gallery  of 
Shakespearean  actors  and  commentators, 
lecture  rooms,  etc.  It  argues  that  such 
an  institute  would  be  lasting  and  prac- 
tical, while  a  Shakespeare  theatre  "would 
be  a  commercial  enterprise  holding  forth 
no  possibility  of  financial  success,"  and 
could  "neither  live  nor  last."  It  is  hard 
to  see  why  one  is  more  of  a  commercial 


A  volume  which  we  are  sure  will  re- 
ceive a  very  genuine   welcome   is   Mr. 
John    T,    McCutcheon's 
More  Bird    Centre    Cartoons, 

HcCutcheoR        which  have  been  appear- 
Cartooiu  ing  from  time  to  time  in 

the  Chicago  Tribune,  A 
year  or  two  ago  to  the  general  American 
public  outside  of  the  Middle  West,  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  first  claim  for  attention 
rested  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  brother 
to  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  But  Car- 
toons by  McCutcheon  changed  all  that, 
and  gave  him  an  audience  wherever  pic- 
torial humour  of  the  first  quality  is  ap- 
preciated. His  career  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  exceedingly  eventful. 
He  did  his  first  conspicuous  cartoon  work 
during  the  campaign  of  1S96.  In  January, 
1898,  he  started  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  on  the  dispatch  boat  McCulloch. 
He  was  on  board  that  vessel  during  the 
war  against  Spain  and  in  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay.  In  1899  he  made  a  tour 
of  special  service  in  India,  Burma,  Siam, 
^Cochin  China,  Northern  China,  Korea, 
venture  than  the  other,  and  of  the  two  '-  and  Japan,  returning  to  the  Philippines 
the  theatre  certainly  seems  livelier  thanl  iin  November  for  the  autumn  campaign, 
this  institute,  which,  as  the  Academy^mtht  following  year  he  was  sent  to  South 
describes  it,  looks  uncommonly  like  aftj  \frica  and  joined  the  Boers  in  the  inter- 
huge  mausoleum  of  Shakespeareana.      "  ■est  of  his  paper. 
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In  the  city  of  Chicago,  III.,  they  have 
an  organisation  or  society  known  as  the 
Little  Room.  People  living  in  the  out- 
lying districts  are  said  to  have  very 
vague  ideas  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  this  society,  but  they  know  that  it  is 
interesting.  The  Little  Room  is  believed 
to  be  addicted  to  frivolity.  It  is  made  up 
of  some  writers,  artists,  musicians,  and 
journalists  of  distinction — people  whose 
names  have  gone  even  beyond  the  Chi- 
cago city  limits.  This  year,  as  usual,  the 
society  arrayed  itself  in  fancy  costume 
and  presented  a  play  in  one  act  by  George 
Ade,  based  on  the  Bird  Centre  Cartoons, 
which  represent  social  happenings  in  the 
life  of  a  small  village  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  members  of  the  Little  Room  who  ap- 


pear in  the  photograph  which  we  present 
are :  Irving  K.  Pond,  Miss  Edith  Wyatt, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  Jr.,  Miss  Isabel  Mc- 
Dougall, George  Barr  McCutcheon,  Hugh 
Garden,  Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Eve  Summers,  Roswell  Field,  Mrs. 
Coon  ley- Ward,  Miss  Anna  Morgan, 
Miss  Lucy  Monroe,  Mrs.  Elia  W.  Peat- 
tie,  Miss  Clara  Laughlin,  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon, Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  Mrs. 
Clara  Louise  Burnham,  Miss  H olden. 
Miss  Ottilie  Lillienkranz,  Ralph  Clark- 
son,  Allen  C.  Pond,  Franklin  H.  Head, 
Henrv  M.  Hyde,  Allen  Spencer,  Karlton 
Hackett,  Will  Payne,  I.  K.  Friedman, 
Arthur  Huehn,  and  William  Morton 
Payne.  Two  distinguished  Little  Room- 
ers were  absent.     Henry  B.  Fuller  ran 
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away  to  the  wilds  of  New  York  rather 
than  appear,  and  Emerson  Hough  went 
to  Texas  to  gather  the  hay  crop  on  his 
ranch  there. 

■t 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung  won  so  brilliant  a 

success  by  his  two  books  about  Raffles 

that  his  latest  novel, 
Some  Literary  Denis  Dent,  will  be  wel- 
CoincidenccB       corned     by    a    host    of 

readers.  Without  speak- 
ing of  the  literary  merits  of  this  book, 
we  feel  moved  to  mention  one  fact  about 
It  which  has  particularly  arrested  our  at- 


tention. In  a  dedicatory  note  Mr.  Hor- 
nung addresses  himself  to  a  certain  P. 
M.  Martineau,  and  says : 

"The  little  picture  of  the  past  at- 
tempted in  this  tale  owes  more  than  one 
touch  to  your  kindness."  Now  we  don't 
doubt  that  it  owes  various  touches  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Martineau,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  that  it  owes  very  marw  more 
touches  to  a  careful  perusal  of  Charles 
Reade's  great  novel,  //  Is  Never  Too 
Late  To  Mend.  The  coincidences  be- 
tween this  book  and  Denis  Dent  are  al- 
together too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be 


JOHN    T.    MoCUTCHEON. 
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purely  accidental.  In  both,  the  hero  goes 
to  the  Australian  gold  fields  in  order  to 
gain  enough  money  to  enable  him  to 
marry  a  girl  in  England.  In  both,  a 
richer  rival  tries  to  thwart  his  purpose 
and  to  win  the  girl.  In  both,  the  rival 
works  largely  through  a  baser  rufiian. 
In  both,  the  hero's  letters  to  the  girl  at 
home  are  intercepted  and  she  is  made  to 
feel  that  lie  has  quite  forgotten  her.  In 
both,  the  richer  rival  comes  near  success 


— in  one  book  he  almost  marries  the  giri ; 
in  the  other  he  actually  does  so.  These 
are  merely  the  principal  coincidences. 
The  likeness  extends  also  to  a  multitude 
of  small  details.  In  fact,  the  Australian 
part  of  Mr.  Homung's  book  is  a  diluted 
reproduction  of  the  Australian  part  of 
Charles  Reade's.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Eng- 
lish portion  of  Denis  Dent  that  owes  so 
many  "touches"  to  Mr.  Martineau.  In 
that  case  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left 
for  Mr.  Hornung. 


Another  series  of  peculiar  coincidences 
is  suggested  by  a  recent  book  of  genuine 
merit.  This  is  Mr,  Marmaduke  Pick- 
thal's  Smd  the  Fisherman,  which  re- 
minds us  of  James  Morier's  Hajji  BtAa 
of  Ispahan,  a  book  which  may  be  un- 
known to  our  present  breed  of  book  re- 
viewers, but  which  is  a  marvellous  pic- 
ture of  Oriental  life  and  custom  and 
which  led  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  speak  of 
its  author  as  the  best  novelist  of  his  day. 
Here  again  one  notes  resemblances, 
Hajji  is  a  Persian  menial,  a  pipe-bearer. 
Said  is  a  poor  fisherman.  Hajji  attains 
wealth  and  success  by  unscrupulousness 
and  rascality.  Said  does  the  same.  Hajji 
visits  England  and  admires  "the  moon- 
faced" English  women.  So  does  Said. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ends  and  the 
likeness  between  the  books  is  obviously 
superficial.  But  we  advise  those  who 
have  read  and  admired  Said  the  Fisher- 
man to  look  up  Morier's  book,  which  is 
quite  as  Oriental  and  vastly  more  amus- 


Miss  rose  e.  toitng, 

"he  Author  of    "HoiKlerson." 


On  Behalf  of 
Women  Who 
Have  Not  Yet 
Dawned 


Under  cultivation,  they  say,  women 
often  show  uncommon  presence  of  mind 
and  sagacity.  Feats  of 
this  nature  are  recorded 
with  great  care  in  the 
leading  periodicals  as 
proof  that  the  experi- 
ment was  worth  making. 
The  following  is  not  only  typical  of  its 
class,  but  is  so  significant  in  itself  that  we 
present  it  at  some  length :  Two  trained 
women  were  talking  about  the  continuous 
advancement  of  a  mutual  friend,  when 
one  of  them  remarked  that  the  reason 
why  she  succeeded  was  "because  she  is 
always  prepared  for  emei^encies  how- 
ever great " 
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"Or  small,"  I  added. 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  magnel,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

"The  magnet?"  I  questioned. 

"Yes,"  my  acquaintance  explained,  "One 
day  at  college,  one  o£  the  other  girls  dropped 
her  eye-glasses  in  a  narrow  opening  between 
two  walls.  She  couldn't  reach  them,  and  had 
very  nearly  decided  that  they  must  remain 
permanently  out  of  reach," 

"But  Ihey  didn't?"  I  asked  with  interest. 

"No,"  answered  my  acquaintance.  "Our 
successful  friend  happened  to  remember  that 
their  frame  was  made  of  steel.  She  went  to 
the  physical  laboratory,  borrowed  a  magnel, 
tied  a  String  to  it,  and  lowering  it  carefully 
into  the  opening,  gravely  drew  up  the  eye- 
glasses." 

Happily,  this  delicious  story  was  recounted 
to  me  before,  in  the  course  of  my  investigation, 
I  had  visited  any  colleges.  At  each  one  of 
the  many  girls'  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  which  I  went  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  I  repeated  it  to  some  person  connected 
with  the  particular  institution ;  and  invariably 
that  person  exclaimed,  "How  exactly  like  a 
college  girl !" 

The  significant  thing,  of  course,  is  the 
writer's  surprise  at  it,  and  this  under- 
current of  cynical  astonishment  runs  all 
through  that  large  and  peculiar  portion 
of  the  press  which  is  devoted  to  women's 
interests.  Groups  of  women  who  un- 
aided have  earned  enough  to  pay  their 
board,  who  can  support  themselves  by 
their  pen,  who  have  weathered  education 
without  loss  of  good  looks,  who  have  sat 
on  platforms.  But  are  now  sitting  in 
charming  homes,  who  hold  offices  in 
clubs,  successful  mothers,  and  efficient 
wives,  who  can  write  novels  neverthe- 
less, women  who  have  led  "the  literary 
life"  and  still  are  by  no  means  shattered, 
form  a  necessary  part  of  any  Illustrated 
periodical.  It  would  seem  that  intelli- 
gence had  never  come  to  beings  who  less 
expected  it.  How  must  they  have  rated 
themselves  in  the  past  ?  When  a  woman 
achieves  anything  nowadays,  the  others 
seem  to  write  of  her  as  if  she  were  a 
gorilla  eating  with  a  spoon.  Yet  we 
could  tell  tales  of  cunning  far  ahead  of 
the  anecdote  above  quoted — deeds  of  the 
barbarous  and  untrained,  deeds  of  the 
w<Hnan  with  pins  between  her  teeth, 
deeds  of  any  woman,  things  done  with 
a  man,  with  a  hat,  with  an  income,  with 
no  income,  proving  that  if  this  college 
girl  was  remarkable,  the  doings  of  every 


other  girl  are  almost  incredible.  It  is 
held,  and  rightly  held,  that  this  useful 
friend  to  man  should  be  educated,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  disparaging  what 
nature  had  already  done  all  by  herself. 
Sex  patriots  should  remember  that  even 
at  the  very  start  she  was  human,  cephalic 
index  77  to  88,  cranial  capacity  consid- 
erable, mistress  of  herself,  and  feeling 
more  or  less  at  home  with  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Sex  patriots  must  not  put 
our  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  into  any 
Jungle  Book. 


MISS   CAROLYN   WBLLB. 
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Mrs.  Craigie  throws  out  a  valuable 
suggestion  as  to  the  relation  of  books  to 

various  stages  of  bodily 
Booka  for  application.      "For    the 

Reduced  steady  ache,"  she  says, 

Vitality  "a    fine    novel    full    of 

sound  characterisation 
keeps  the  nerves  under  command.  For 
the  intermittent  spasm — lyrics,  .ballads, 
sonnets,  and  short  poems  are  best."  On 
the  latter  point  she  might  have  been  more 
explicit  for  it  makes  a  great  difference 
to  the  sufferer  whether  the  short  poem 
is  to  be  read  during  a  spasm  (serving  in 
a  way  as  a  hot  application)  or  between 
spasms,  when  it  would  merely  divert  the 
mind  from  its  grim  expectation  of  the 
next  twinge.  Since  a  great  part  of  our 
reading  is  done  while  we  are  under  the 
weather,  it  is  strange  that  the  subject  has 
not  been  more  seriously  discussed.  There 
is  hardly  any  one  who  does  not  associate 
certain  authors  with  certain  phases  of 
ill  health,  and  a  great  many  readers  can- 
not recall  certain  characters  or  lines  with- 
out a  corresponding  reminiscence  of  some 
special  kind  of  pang.  For  our  part  there 
are  some  excellent  books  that  we  shall 
never  recur  to  unless  we  suffer  from  the 
same  complaint.  This  of  course  is  the 
danger  of  any  system  of  literary  thera- 
peutics. 


They  are  telling  the  story  of  a  New 
Englander  who  lately  journeyed  through 
the  South.  After  many 
The  days,  a  longing  for  some 

Washington  of  the  good  old  New 
Kc  England     dishes     came 

upon  him  ;  and  so.  being 
at  a  hotel  in  Richmond,  he  added  to  his 
dinner  order  a  request  for  some  Wash- 
ington pie.    His  sable  attendant  stared. 

"Washington  pie,  suh  ?  Don't  got  no 
Washington  pie,  suh.  Neber  hear  0*  dat, 
suh," 

"Oh,  well,  you  give  my  order  and  the 
chef  will  know." 

Presently,  back  came  the  dusky  one, 
puzzled  and  apolt^tic. 

"Berry  sorry,  suh,  but  dey  ain't  neber 
heard  oh  no  Washington  pie,  suh." 

"Well,  maybe  they  call  it  something 
else  here.  You  go  and  tell  them  that  it 
isn't  exactly  a  pie,  but  cake  in  layers  and 
some  cream  on  top,  and  sugar  and 
things." 


The  darky's  eyes  gleamed  with  sudden 
comprehension. 

"Oh,  yas  suh,  yas  suh  I  I  understan' 
suh." 

So  quiet  reigned  and  the  dinner  pro- 
ceeded. At  its  close,  the  faithful  at- 
tendant wore  a  look  of  triumph, 

"Now,  suh,  I'll  bring  yo'  Washington 
pie,  suh  I" 

And  off  he  went,  and  returning, 
proudly  Utd  before  the  guest — ^a  choco- 
late cake.  The  New  Englander  looked 
at  it  pensively  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
said  with  an  air  of  gentle  deprecation : 

"Yes,  that's  all  right.  Only  I  meant 
George,  not  Booker." 


Very  gloomy  things  have  been  said 
during  the  last  few  weeks  on  the  subject 
of  poetry.    Alfred  Aus- 
DecUne  of  tin  in  a  paper  read  before 

Poetry  the  Royal  Institution  de- 

plored "The  Growing 
Dislike  for  the  Higher  Kinds  of  Poetry," 
blaming  mainly  materialism  and  the 
tendency  to  prefer  novels — a  womanish  . 
tendency,  he  thinks.  He  sug^sts  no 
particular  remedy.  William  Watson 
published  a  magazine  article  calling  at- 
tention to  the  general  decline  and  at- 
tributing it  in  part  to  the  "state  discour- 
agement of  literature."  Meanwhile  poetry 
of  one  kind  or  another  gathers  so  thick 
and  fast  around  every  editor's  desk  that 
it  seems  sometimes  as  if  he  must  shut  up 
his  office  and  conceal  his  address.  Never 
before  were  so  many  people  at  it.  Never 
before  were  there  so  many  of  almost 
identical  emotions.  By  the  law  of 
chances,  it  would  seem,  something  re- 
markable ought  soon  to  occur,  and  yet 
it  does  not.  Everyone  is  trving  to  be 
unlike  all  the  rest,  onlv  to  find  himself 
after  all  on  the  same  familiar  level.  In 
the  outside  world  one  meets  many  peo- 
ple, who  beforehand  vou  would  have  said 
were  highly  improbable,  but  a  poem  al- 
wavs  seems  to  be  Just  about  what  vou 
had  exi>ected.  As  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Wat- 
son and  the  Poet  Laureate  will  surelv  po 
mad  if  thev  have  reallv  set  out  to  find  it. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  manv  a  mad- 
house to-dav  men  are  asking  themselves 
this  question,  "Does  the  age  account  for 
the  absence  of  great  men  or  the  absence 
of  great  men  account  for  the  age  ?" 
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Mr.  Watson  contrasts  the  official  en- 
couragement given  to  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music 
William  with    the    government's 

Watson's  indifference  toward  men 

Views  of    letters.      "Apprecia- 

tion at  the  hands  of  a 
select  few  they  have;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  thanks  in 
no  small  measure  to  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  'the  State  discouragement 
of  literature,'  they  are  persons  without  a 
visible  position."  He  thinks  there  is  an 
"anti-literate"  spirit  abroad  in  the  land 
and  he  lays  it  to  bad  education,  the 
apathy  of  authority,  and  the  treason  of 
literary  persons  themselyes.  On  this  last 
point  he  adds  that  many  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  apologise  for  a  liter- 
ary manner  and  that  the  strange  phrase 
"merely  literary"  has  become  habitual 
with  some  htterateurs. 

One  might  gather  from  the  way  they  use 
this  and  kindred  expressions  that  to  be  lit- 
erary is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  literature. 
Instead  of  taking  their  stand  confidently  on 
the  nobility  of  the  great  art  of  writing,  they 
give  it  away  to  every  casual  comer.  They 
fall  prone  at  the  feet  of  the  first  man  who 
with  some  show  of  raw  unchastened  force 
comes  trampling  hob-nailed  on  every  fine 
convention  of  the  craft.  They  foster  the 
notion  that  the  only  glory  left  to  author- 
ship is  to  prance  and  gibber  on  the  grave 
of  its  own  traditions. 

But  he  believes  there  is  still  a  body  of 
readers  who  "prefer  a  dignified  style,  a 
style  that  has  breeding  and  a  pedigree," 
and  demand  that  "literature"  shall  speak 
to  them  in  its  own  tones  which  are  not 
the  tones  of  the  street."  He  thinks  it  is 
especially  true  of  poetry  that  such  read- 
ers have  little  sympathy  with  the  critic 
who  has  "so  little  love  of  the  great  old 
writers  that  he  cannot  bear  a  modem 
who  reminds  him  of  them."  A  sincere 
and  salutary  discourse,  and  yet  how 
much  more  forcible  Mr.  Watson  might 
have  made  it,  had  he  given  concrete  in- 
stances. They  are  what  give  the  work 
of  Mr.  Churton  Collins  its  peculiar  value. 
He  never  merely  deplores  a  tendency. 
He  illustrates  it  from  current  writings, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  its 
identity.  Appeals  to  honourable  tradi- 
tion and  protests  against  our  modern 
slap-dash  ways  do  not  mean  much  till 
the  writer  begins  to   divide  the  sheep 


from  the  goats,  as  Mr.  Collins  did  in 
Ephemera  Critica.  Mr,  Collins  to-day  is 
the  best  representative  of  the  class  on 
behalf  of  whom  Mr.  Watson  makes  his 
appeal,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  great 
interest  shown  in  his  current  papers  on 
American  poets  that  this  class  is  not  a 
small  one.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  register 
the  present  vogue  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
among  the  few  comparatively  decent 
"signs  of  the  time." 


With  legends  like  that  of  the  prt^res- 
sive  and  irreverent  American  who  tried 
to  make  a  deal  with  the 
A  New  government  of  the  Khe- 

Advertising  dive      for      advertising 

Scheme  space  on  the  sides  of  the 

pyramid  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  a  new  hair  oil,  and  with  the 
grim  reality  of  a  landscape  dotted  with 
sign  boards  proclaiming  the  virtue  of  va- 
rious whiskies,  malt  extracts,  soaps,  cor- 
sets, biscuits,  cigars,  and  golden  remedies 
actually  before  us,  we  have  come  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  a  nation  unique  in  the  de- 
vices of  advertising  and  to  regard  Euro- 
peans somewhat  in  the  light  of  amateurs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  read  and  hear 
now  and  then  of  "wrinkles"  which  ought 
lo  convince  us  that  we  have  occasionally 
something  new  to  learn.  For  instance, 
publishers  of  serials  might  take  a  lesson 
from  that  French  newspaper  which  a  few 
years  ago  offered  handsome  prizes  to 
those  of  its  readers  who  should  first  an- 
ticipate certain  details  in  the  chapters 
still  unpublished.  If  our  memory  does 
not  play  us  false,  the  questions  ran  some- 
thing like  this :  "Violette,  Matilde, 
Jeanne,  Olympe.  Which  one  of  these 
four  women  will  die  poisoned?  Will  it 
be  Victor,  Alphonse,  Gaston,  or  Leon, 
who  win  depart  for  America?  And 
which  one  of  the  four  will  become  en- 
amoured of  the  duchess  ?  At  what  age 
will  the  heroine  marry?  Who  will  be 
her  husband?"  And,  finally,  the  gem  of 
the  whole  collection,  "Le  trompera-a-t- 
elle?" 

H 

Another  scheme  for  the  exploitation  of 
a  newspaper  was  launched  in  Paris  last 
autumn.  It  proved  successful,  so  very 
successful  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  step  in  and  suppress  it.  Then 
it  made  its  way  to  London  and  has  caused 
the  magistrates  no  end  of  trouble.     In 
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Paris  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  question 
came  out  one  day  with  the  statement  that 
six  bronze  medals,  each  good  for  three 
thousand  francs,  and  one  good  for  seven 
thousand  francs,  had  been  hidden,  and 
that  they  would  become  the  property  of 
any  one  who  could  find  them.  The  an- 
nouncement immediately  aroused  wild  in- 
terest, and  soon  thousands  alt  over  the 
city  were  engaged  in  the  search.  Finally, 
one  medal  was  found  glued  beneath  a 
park  bench  by  a  workingman.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  progressive  paper  went 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  soon  many 
other  newspapers  were  engaged  in  simi- 
lar schemes.  Then  the  government 
stepped  in  and  prevented  the  continuance 
of  all  hidden  treasure  competitions  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  lotteries.  Re- 
cently a  London  weekly  has  made  a  simi- 
lar venture,  and  the  enormous  number  of 
adventurers  and  people  of  moderate 
means  who  have  been  roaming  about  the 
city  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  ntght 
has  presented  a  remarkable  spectacle. 
One  man  following  a  given  clue — "a 
fair  lady" — went  to  Margaretta  Street 
and  was  digging  a  hole  when  he  was 
arrested.  He  declared  that  he  worked 
chiefly  in  the  mud  in  the  gutters.  Late 
one  night  another  was  found  scraping 
the  ground  with  a  stick  while  holding 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  other  hand.  Cer- 
tain suburbs  have  been  invaded  by 
roughs  from  all  parts  of  London  who  are 
engaged  in  the  search.  In  one  case  a 
witness  at  hand  declared  that  a  friend 
of  his  who  had  been  arrested  was  merelv 
touching  the  loose  stones  with  a  latch 
key.  "Oh,  yes."  commented  the  magis- 
trate, "I  see.  He  was  trying  to  let  him- 
self into  the  pavement." 


Unless  Major  Lambert,  of  Philadel- 
phia, should  see  fit  soon  to  give  to  the 

world  the  collection  of 
Thackeray's  letters  written  by  Thack- 
Aroerican  eray  to  Mrs.  Brookfield— 

Friends  and  a  collection  which  shows 
Prejudices  that  despite  the  innocence 

of  their  intimacy,  the 
woman  inspired  in  Thackeray  sentiments 
warmer  than  those  of  mere  friendship — 
it  probably  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  have  a  more  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  Thackeray  ana  than  the  series 
of  letters  which  have  been  appearing  re- 
cently  in   the   Cetilury.  _  These   letters 


were  written  during  the  fifties  and 
early  sixties  to  the  Baxters,  an  Ameri- 
can family  at  whose  home  in  New 
York  Thackeray  passed  much  time  dur- 
ing his  first  and  second  visits  to  this 
country.  A  great  deal  of  Thackerayan 
correspondence  has  been  published  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  but  very  little  of  it, 
in  our  estimation,  can  compare  with  this 
last  series  in  genuine  interest  and  impor- 
tance. These  letters  give  you  many  curi- 
ous little  glimpses  of  the  most  interest- 
ing period  of  his  life — after  the  world 
had  come  to  accept  him  as  a  great  man, 
after  his  genius  had  won  full  recognition, 
and  the  critics  no  longer  fleered  at  those 
who  had  proclaimed  him  the  equal  of 
Dickens.  Here  he  talks  frankly  and  un- 
reservedly of  his  ambitions,  his  disap- 
pointments, his  ennuis,  of  the  passing 
irritations  which  meant  so  much  to  him, 
of  his  wrestlings  with  the  ill  health  that 
interfered  so  much  with  his  work,  and  of 
the  plans  which  he  was  building  but 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  carry  out. 


Here  you  see  a  man  in  his  forties,  in 
the  full  flush  of  his  achievement,  who 
grumbles  because  he  is  old — so  old  that 
he  feels  ashamed  when  he  takes  up  his 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  fiction.  What 
business  has  a  poor,  broken-nosed  old 
fogy  such  as  I,  he  seems  to  be  saying  if 
you  read  between  the  lines,  to  be  writing 
of  love-making  and  of  young  hearts.  He 
thought  it  rather  absurd  that  he  should 
go  on  spinning  yams.  He  felt  that  at 
his  years  it  would  be  more  dignified  to 
take  up  the  serious  side  of  literature,  to 
begin  work  upon  The  Age  of  Queen 
Anne,  that  book  of  which  he  dreamed 
so  much  and  for  which  he  was  so  well 
adapted,  or  better  still,  to  dawdle  in 
Parliament  or  to  play  with  sealing  wax 
as  a  diplomatic  underling  in  Washington. 
But  there  were  other  things  than  these 
ambitions  to  be  thought  of.  There  was 
money  to  be  got.  His  own  comfortable 
patrimony  he  had  dissipated  in  his 
younger  and  wilder  days,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  he  was  thinking  of  his 
daughters  and  their  future.  This  thought 
runs  through  all  these  letters.  "Think 
that  at  the  end  of  next  year  if  I  work  I 
shall  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds," 
he  writes  in  one  place.  "It's  as  much 
as  I  want — ten  thousand  apiece  for  the 
girls  is  enough  for  any  author's  daugh- 
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ters — and  then  when  I  am  independent 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Husb — perhaps  have 
a  try  at  politics  for  which  I  don't  care 
now — but  one  must  do  something,  and 
when  you  begin  to  play  you  get  inter- 
ested in  the  game — ^1  have  taken  share 
in  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph — I  felt 
glad  somehow  to  contribute  to  a  thread 
that  shall  tie  our  two  countries  together 
— for  though  I  don't  love  America,  I  love 
Americans  with  all  my  heart — and  I 
daresay  you  know  what  family  taught  me 
to  love  them." 

It 
No,  Thackeray  did  not  love  America, 
he  loved  it  no  more  than  Dickens  did. 
And  in  justice  it  must  be  said  that  he  had 
more  reason  for  his  dislike.  The  tumult- 
uous reception  of  Dickens  at  the  time  of 
his  first  visit,  and  his  subsequent  un- 
gracious American  Notes  and  Martin 
Chusslewit  made  many  Americans  sus- 
picious of  this  second  British  lion.  Bos- 
ton found  him  a  cad,  and  if  we  are  to 
credit  Trollope's  story  of  Thackeray's 
crushing  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  a 
man  who,  like  himself,  had  a  broken 
nose,  and  other  similar  incidents,  Boston 
was  not  without  reason.  But  some  of 
the  fleers  of  the  New  York  papers  at  his 
lectures  were  far  less  excusable,  and 
Thackeray  never  forgot  nor  forgave 
them.  He  alluded  to  these  attacks  in 
Roundabout  Papers,  which  were  printed 
in  the  Cornhill,  long  before  he  felt  the  in- 
dignation which  stirred  him  to  write  "On 
Half  a  Loaf."  Speaking  of  these  lectures 
in  one  of  the  Baxter  letters,  he  tells  of 
their  popularity  in  England.  "They  are  a 
much  greater  success  here  than  in  Amer- 
ica— as  great  even  pecuniarily.     People 


knowing  the  subject  better,  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  allusions,  etc.,  like  the 
stuff — I  am  glad  for  my  part  that  this 
should  be  the  opinion — for  I  know  in 
America  it  was  thought  I  brought  them 
an  inferior  article — glass  beads  as  it  were 
for  the  natives.  But  no  newspaper  in 
this  country  will  say,  like  Bennett,  that 
any  young  man  could  sit  down  in  their 
omce  and  write  such  lectures  in  an  even- 
ing." ^ 

An  idea  which  apparently  never  sug- 
gested itself  even  to  the 
Advance  late     Major     Pond — in- 

Sbeets  dustrious   and   resource- 

ful exploiter  of  literary 
personalities — is  to  be  used  on  the  six- 
teenth of  this  month  at  Sherry's  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Reading  Room  of  Barnard 
College.  It  is  to  be  called  "Advance 
Sheets,"  and  its  object  is  the  very  laud- 
able one  of  getting  together  on  one  plat- 
form as  many  authors  of  distinction  as 
possible.  The  "Advance  Sheets"  are  the 
advance  sheets  of  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing American  magazines  for  May,  and 
the  idea  is  to  have  each  periodical  repre- 
sented by  one  of  its  contributors  who  will 
read  a  poem,  a  short  story,  or  a  skit  of 
some  kind  which  is  to  be  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  magazine  in  ques- 
tion. The  editors  of  a  number  of  the 
magazines  have  promised  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  among  the  authors  who  are 
expected  to  appear  are  Mr.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells,  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi,  Miss  Myra 
Kelly,  Miss  Elene  Foster,  and  Mr.  Her- 
man Knickerbocker  Viele,  who  is  to  rep- 
resent The  Bookman. 
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I. 

IT  seems  that  gradually  all  is  tending 
with  one  accord  to  prove  that  the 
last  truths  are  at  the  extreme 
points  of  thoughts  which  man  has 
hitherto  refused  to  explore.  This  may 
be  stated  with  regard  to  both  moral  and 
positive  science ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
against  adding  to  these  the  science  of 
politics,  which  is  only  a  prolongation  of 
moral  science. 

For  centuries,  mankind  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, lived  in  a  halfway  house.  A  thou- 
sand prejudices,  and,  above  all,  the  enor- 
mous prejudices  of  religion,  hid  from  it 
the  summits  of  its  reason  and  of  its  feel- 
ings. Now  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  artificial  mountains  that  rose  between 
its  eyes  and  the  real  horizon  of  its  mind 
have,  in  a  marked  manner,  subsided,  it 
takes  stock  at  once  of  itself,  of  its  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  worlds  and  of 
the  aim  which  it  wishes  to  attain.  It  is 
beginning  to  understand  that  all  that 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  logical  conclu- 
sions of  its  intelligence  is  but  a  useless 
game  on  the  way.  It  says  to  itself  that 
it  will  have  to  cover  to-morrow  the  road 
which  it  did  not  travel  to-day  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  by  thus  wasting  its  time 
between  every  stage,  it  has  nothing  to 
gain  but  a  little  delusive  peace. 

It  is  written  in  our  nature  that  we  are 
extreme  beings ;  that  is  our  force  and  the 
cause  of  our  progress.  We  necessarily 
and  instinctively  fly  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  our  being.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves 
to  live,  and  we  are  unable  to  organise  a 
life  that  shall  satisfy  us,  except  on  the 
confines  of  our  possibilities.  Thanks  to 
that  self-enlightening  instinct,  there  is 
a  more  and  more  unanimous  tendency  to 
stop  no  longer  at  intermediate  solutions, 
to  avoid  henceforth  all  half-way  experi- 
ments or  at  least  to  hurry  through  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

n. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  tendency 
to  extremes  is  enough  to  guide  us  to- 


wards definite  certainties.  There  are  al- 
ways two  extremes  between  which  we 
have  to  choose;  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  which  is  the  starting-point  and 
which  the  final  goal.  In  morals,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  to  choose  between  abso- 
lute egotism  or  altruism,  and  in  politics 
between  the  best-organised  government 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  directing 
and  protecting  the  smallest  acts  of  our 
life,  or  the  absence  of  all  government. 
The  two  questions  are  still  insoluble. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  free  to  believe  that 
absolute  altruism  is  more  extreme  and 
nearer  to  our  end  than  absolute  egotism, 
in  the  same  way  as  anarchy  is  more  ex- 
treme and  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our 
kind  than  the  most  minutely  and  irre- 
proachably organised  government,  such 
as,  for  instance,  one  might  imagine  to 
prevail  at  the  last  limits  of  integral  so- 
cialism. We  are  free  to  believe  this,  be- 
cause absolute  altruism  and  anarchy  are 
the  extreme  forms  that  demand  the  most 
perfect  man.  Now  it  is  towards  perfect 
man  that  we  must  turn  our  gaze ;  for  it  is 
in  that  direction  that  we  must  hope  that 
mankind  is  moving.  Experience  still 
shows  that  we  risk  less  by  keeping  our 
eyes  before  us  rather  than  behind  us,  by 
looking  too  high  rather  than  too  low. 
All  that  we  have  obtained  so  far  has  been 
announced  and,  so  to  speak,  called  forth 
by  those  who  were  accused  of  looking 
too  high.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  when  in 
doubt,  to  attach  one's  self  to  the  extreme 
that  implies  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
noble,  and  the  most  generous  form  of 
mankind.  Thus  it  was  that  this  reply 
could  be  given  to  one  who  asked  whether 
it  was  well  to  grant  to  men,  in  spite  of 
their  present  imperfections,  the  com- 
pletest  possible  liberty : 

"Yes,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  whose 
thoughts  go  before  the  tnconscient  mass 
to  destroy  all  that  trammels  the  liberty 
of  men,  as  if  all  men  deserved  to  be  free, 
even  though  we  know  that  they  will  not 
deserve  to  be  so  until  long  after  their  de- 
liverance. The  harmonious  use  of  liberty 
is  acquired  only  by  a  long  misuse  of  its 
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benefits.  By  proceeding  at  first  to  the 
furthest  and  highest  ideal  we  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  subsequently  discover- 
ing the  best."  , 

And  what  is  true  of  liberty  is  also 
true  of  the  other  rights  of  man. 

HI. 

In  order  to  apply  this  principle  to 
universal  suffrage,  let  us  recall  the  po- 
litical evolution  of  modern  nations.  It 
follows  a  uniform  and  inflexible  curve. 
One  by  one,  those  nations  escape  from 
tyranny.  A  more  or  less  aristocratic 
or  plutocratic  government,  elected  by  a 
restricted  suffrage,  replaces  the  autocrat. 
This  government  in  its  turn  makes  way, 
or  is  almost  everywhere  on  the  point  of 
making  way  for  the  government  of  all 
by  universal  suffrage.  Where  will  the 
latter  end?  Will  it  bring  us  back  to 
tyranny?  Will  it  turn  into  a  graduated 
suffrage?  Will  it  become  a  sort  of  man- 
darinate,  the  government  of  a  chosen 
few,  or  an  organised  anarchy?  We  do 
not  yet  know,  no  nation  having  hitherto 
gone  beyond  the  phase  of  the  suffrage  of 
all. 

IV. 

Almost  everywhere,  in  obedience  to 
the  now  so  active  law  that  carries  us  to 
extremes,  men  arc  hurrying  along  at  full 
speed  in  order  the  sooner  to  reach  what 
appears  to  be  the  last  political  ideal  of 
the  nations,  universal  suffrage.  Since 
this  ideal  still  completely  masks  the  bet- 
ter ideal  which  probably  lies  hidden  be- 
hind it  and  since  it  does  not  appear  what 
it  perhaps  is.  a  provisional  solution,  it 
will,  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  illu- 
sions which  it  contains,  hold  the  gaze  and 
wishes  of  humanity.  It  is  the  necessary 
goal,  good  or  bad,  towards  which  the 
nations  are  advancing.  It  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  instinctive  iustice  of  the  mass 
that  the  evolution  should  be  accom- 
plished. Anything  that  trammels  it  is 
but  an  ephemeral  obstacle.  Anything 
that  pretends  to  improve  that  ideal  before 
it  is  attained  drives  it  back  towards  the 
error  of  the  past.  Like  every  universal 
and  imperious  ideal,  like  every  ideal 
formed  in  the  depths  of  anonymous  life, 
it  has  first  the  right  to  see  itself  realised. 
If,  after  its  realisation,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  it  does  not  fulfil  its  promise, 
''  then  be  meet  fhat  '*'*  should  think 


of  perfecting  or  replacing  it.  In  the 
meantime,  this  fact  is  inscribed  in  the  in- 
stinct of  the  mass,  as  indestructibly  as  in 
bronze,  that  all  nations  have  the  natural 
right  to  pass  through  this  phase  of  the 
political  evolution  of  the  human  polypier, 
and,  each  in  its  turn,  each  in  its  own 
language,  with  its  particular  virtues  and 
faults,  to  interrogate  the  possibilities  of 
happiness  which  it  brings. 

That  is  why,  full  of  the  duty  of  living, 
this  ideal  is  most  justly  jealous,  intol- 
erant, and  unreasonable.  Like  every 
youthful  organism,  it  violently  eliminates 
all  that  can  impair  the  purity  of  its  blood. 
It  is  possible  that  the  elements  borrowed 
from  monarchy  and  aristocracy  which 
men  endeavour  to  introduce  into  its 
adolescent  veins  are  excellent  in  them- 
selves; but  they  are  injurious  to  it  be- 
cause they  inoculate  it  with  the  ill  of 
which  it  has  first  to  be  cured.  Before 
the  government  of  all  Js  made  wiser, 
more  hmpid,  and  more  harmonious  by 
the  mixture  of  other  systems,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  have  purified  itself  by 
its  own  fermentation.  After  it  has  rid 
itself  of  every  trace,  of  every  memory  of 
the  past,  after  it  has  reigned  in  the  cer- 
tainty and  integrity  of  its  force,  then  will 
be  the  time  to  invite  it  to  choose  in  the 
past  that  which  concerns  its  future.  It 
will  take  of  this  according  to  its  natural 
appetite,  which,  like  the  natural  appetite 
of  every  living  being,  knows  with  a  sure 
knowledge  what  is  indispensable  to  the 
mystery  of  life. 

V. 

The  nations  are  right  therefore  in  pro- 
visionally rejecting  that  which  is,  per- 
haps, better  than  universal  suffrage.  It 
is  possible  that  the  crowd  will  eventually 
admit  that  the  more  highly  intelligent 
discern  and  govern  the  common  weal 
better  than  the  others.  It  will  then  grant 
them  a  lawful  preponderance.  For  the 
moment,  it  does  not  give  them  a  thought. 
It  has  not  had  time  to  learn  to  know  it- 
self. It  has  not  had  time  to  exhaust  ex- 
periments which  appear  absurd,  but 
which  are  necessary  because  they  clear 
the  place  in  which  the  last  truths  without 
doubt  lie  hidden. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals: 
that  which  tells  is  what  they  learn  by 
themselves,  at  their  cost ;  and  their  mis- 
takes form  the  heritage  of  the  future.    It 
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serves  no  purpose  to  say  to  a  man  in  his 
childhood  or  in  his  youth : 

"Do  not  lie,  do  not  deceive,  cause  no 
suffering," 

Those  precepts  of  wisdom,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  precepts  of  happiness, 
do  not  impress  him,  do  not  feed  his 
thoughts,  do  not  become  beneficent  reali- 
ties until  after  the  moment  when  life  has 
revealed  them  to  him  as  new  and  mag- 
nificent truths  which  no  one  ever  sus- 
pected. In  the  same  way,  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  to  a  nation  that  is  seeking  out  its 
destiny : 

"Do  not  believe  that  the  multitude  is 
right,  that  a  lie  stated  by  a  hundred 
mouths  ceases  to  be  a  lie,  that  an  error 
proclaimed  by  a  band  of  blind  men  be- 
comes a  truth  which  nature  will  sanction. 
Do  not  believe,  either,  that,  by  setting 
yourselves  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
who  do  not  know  against  one  who  knows, 
you  will  come  to  know  anything,  or  that 
you  will  compel  the  humblest  of  the  eter- 
nal laws  to  follow  you,  to  abandon  him 
who  recc^nised  it.  No,  the  law  will  re- 
main in  its  place,  with  the  wise  man  who 
discovered  it,  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
you  if  you  go  away  without  accepting  it  1 
You  will  one  day  come  across  it  on  your 
road,  and  that  which  you  have  done  when 
you  thought  that  you  were  avoiding  it 
will  turn  against  you." 

Such  words  as  these  addressed  to  the 
crowd  are  very  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true 


that  all  this  becomes  efficacious  only  after 
it  has  been  experienced  and  lived 
through.  In  these  problems  in  which 
all  the  enigmas  of  life  converge,  the 
crowd  which  is  wrong  is  almost  always 
in  the  right  as  against  the  wise  man  who 
is  right.  It  refuses  to  believe  him  on 
his  word.  It  feels  dimly  that  behind  the 
most  evident  abstract  truths  there  are 
numberless  living  truths  which  no  brain 
can  foresee,  for  they  need  time,  reality, 
and  men's  passions  to  develop  their  work. 
That  is  why,  whatever  warning  we  may 
give  it,  whatever  prediction  we  may  make 
to  it,  the  crowd  insists  before  all 
that  the  experiment  shall  be  tried.  Can 
we  say  that  there  where  the  crowd  has 
obtained  the  experiment  it  was  wrong  to 
insist  upon  it?  A  special  study  would 
be  needed  to  examine  all  that  universal 
suffrage  has  added  to  the  general  intelli- 
gence, to  the  civic  conscience,  dignity, 
and  solidarity  of  the  nations  that  have 
practised  it ;  but,  even  if  it  had  done  no 
more  than  to  create,  as  in  America  and 
France,  that  sense  of  real  equality  which 
is  there  breathed  as  a  more  human  and 
purer  atmosphere  and  which  seems  new 
and  almost  prodigious  to  those  who  come 
from  elsewhere,  that  in  itself  would  be  a 
boon  which  would  cause  its  gravest  er- 
rors to  be  forgiven.  In  any  case,  it  is 
the  best  preparation  for  that  which  must 
come.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


A  Ship  of  Mine. 


On  the  gray  horizon's  rim  there  stands 
A  ship  of  mine.    Long  since  it  sailed  the  sea. 
One  of  the  white  and  golden  argosy 

That  bore  my  hopes  afar  to  farthest  lands. 

What  gallant  sails,  what  sheets  and  iron  bands 
To  cope  with  storm !    Mine  other  ships — ah  me— 
And  cargoes  have  gone  down  where  silently 

The  gull  dips  'round  the  wrecks  upon  the  sands. 

Is  this  last  ship  that  looms  so  distantly 

To  fade  beyond  the  line  where  wave  and  sky 

Forget  themselves  in  one  long  dream  of  time? 
Is  it  to  furl  its  wings,  or  is  it  to  fly 
With  courier  speed  to  bring  me  tale  of  crime. 
Or  treasure  rare,  or  grief,  or  love  sublime? 

W.  F.  McCaieb^^ 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  WALL  STREET. 
By  Edwin  Lefevre. 


THERE  is  this  difference,  jour- 
nalistically, between  the  Wall 
Street  man  of  a  daily  paper 
and  the  war  correspondent : 
that  all  papers,  dull  or  yellow,  morning 
or  afternoon,  will  publish  all  the  war 
news  they  can  get;  but  not  all  of  them 
give  much  space  to  Wall  Street  matter. 
The  war  correspondent  can  send  as  much 
as  he  likes,  or  the  censor  allows,  with 
the  consciousness  that  it  all  will  be  not 
only  printed,  but  "featured,"  even 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  topography  of 
the  seat  of  war  at  a  dollar  a  word  for 
cable  tolls  being  welcome.  But  the  Wall 
Street  man  has  just  so  much  space  and 
no  more,  much  of  which  goes  for  tables 
of  quotations,  routine  statistics,  and  re- 
ports of  various  trades  and  markets 
printed  in  the  smallest  type  the  paper  has. 
The  only  time  the  Wall  Street  man  has 
his  innings  is  when  there  is  a  panic  or  a 
"ijanner  day"  in  a  boom  or  the  culmina- 
tion of  some  big  deal,  because  then 
financial  warfare  is  waged  so  that  the 
story  is  really  war  correspondence  after 
all;  only  the  projectiles  are  dollars  and 
the  wounds  bleed  gold.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  financial  editor  will  give  facts, 
bits  of  "inside  history,"  precedents,  and 
other  data  to  the  "star"  reporter  sent 
down  to  make  a  picturesque  story  of  it. 
Or  the  story  may  be  handled  by  the  Wall 
Street  Department  through  its  own  men, 
either  the  financial  editor  or  the  "outside 
news"  man — the  reporter  who  covers 
what  happens  in  Wall  Street  outside  of 
the  stock  market.  But  when  you  say 
"Wall  Street"  you  really  mean  the  stock 
market,  and  the  financial  editor  handles 
that. 

On  the  whole,  the  New  York  afternoon 
papers  make  more  of  a  feature  of  Wall 
Street  than  their  morning  contempo- 
raries ;  indeed,  those  which  publish  night 
editions  call  the  edition  printed  after  the 
close  of  the  stock  market  their  "Wall 


Street  edition,"  The  Globe,  the  Evening 
Post,  the  Evening  Mail,  the  Evening 
Sun  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  all  "carry^ 
complete  technical  accounts  of  the  finan- 
cial and  produce  market.  Most  of  the 
"yellow"  sheets  content  themselves  with 
printing  a  few  quotations  of  stock  prices 
and  huge  headlines.  A  "slump,"  of 
course,  is  news;  therefore,  panics  and,  in- 
deed, all  stock  market  "fireworks"  fall 
under  the  province  of  the  city  editor  and 
are  covered  as  any  other  news-making 
and  space-deserving  events  are  covered. 
This,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  tech- 
nical financial  articles. 

There  are  stock  exchanges  in  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, and  other  cities,  and  everywhere 
in  this  land  there  are  investors  and  banks 
and  stock  gamblera  who  are  interested  in 
the  prices  of  securities.  The  papers  of 
those  cities  carry  financial  and  commer- 
cial reports,  the  financial  editor  "cover- 
ing" the  local  market  and  handling  all 
.the  matter  of  the  department — the  New 
York  stock  market  letter,  the  grain,  cot- 
ton, provisions,  and  metal  markets,  etc. 
In  New  York,  the  financial  editor  writes 
the  descriptive  and  analytical  "money 
article,"  which  means  the  "leader"  on  the 
stock  market.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
entire  financial  department  and  the  short- 
comings of  its  men,  just  as  the  city  editor 
is  responsible  for  the  news  of  the  city, 
though,  of  course,  he  does  not  necessarily 
read  every  line  of  the  "copy"  that  goes 
to  fill  the  financial  pagss.  He  writes  edi- 
torials on  money  and  finance ;  indeed,  on 
all  trade  matters  having  a  bearing  on  the 
financial  situation.  There  is  nothing  that 
the  average  newspaper  man  understands 
less  than  financial  matters — an  atavistic 
ignorance  of  the  profession,  going  back 
to  the  classic  Fleet' Street  days,  I  suppose. 
Any  good  reporter  can  "do"  a  panic  in 
the  stock  market,  since  he  cannot  help 
seeing  much  that  is  highly  dramatic  and 
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moreover  disaster  is  easily  imagined 
when  it  comes  from  unsuccessful  gam- 
bling. But  stock  market  technicalities  are 
a  sealed  book  to  him  and  he  is  equally 
ignorant,  or  is  apt  to  be,  of  the  "real  rea- 
sons" for  the  financial  convnisions. 

The  financial  editors  of  those  New 
York  papers  which  treat  Wall  Street  seri- 
ously are  in  reality  6nancial  specialists 
doing  daily  editorial  work.  Most  of  them 
are  college  men,  belong  to  good  clubs, 
and,  being  democratic,  often  meet  bank 
presidents  and  financiers  on  terms  of 
social  equality,  uptown.  I  recall  only 
two  of  them  who  set  out  deliberately  and 
with  malice  prepense  to  be  financial  writ- 
ers and  took  special  courses  in  political 
economy  and  finance  at  the  university, 
and  their  only  newspaper  experience  has 
been  as  financial  writers.  Others  did 
"general"  work  before  going  to  Wall 
Street.  Two  were  stock  brokers  before 
they  became  financial  writers ;  one  of 
them  in  London  and  the  other  in  New 
York.     One  drifted  to  Wall   Street   to 


write  fiction  about  it  without  making 
himself  the  laughing  stock  of  brokers  and 
business  men.  Another  was  the  private 
secretary  of  a  well-known  stock  operator. 
Still  another  was  in  charge  of  the  bio- 
graphical department  of  his  paper  for 
years.  The  Nestor  of  the  financial  writ- 
ers, Mr.  H.  A.  Jackson,  of  the  Evening 
Mail,  came  down  to  Wall  Street,  they 
say,  with  Henry  Hudson.  He  has  seen 
so  many  men  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stocks,  he  has  known  so  well 
the  great  makers  of  financial  history,  men 
like  Gould,  Vanderbilt,  Drew,  Travers, 
Jacob  Little,  that  nothing  startles  him — 
not  even  the  eccentricities  of  a  United 
States  Steel  magnate.  His  sense  of 
humour  is  keen.  He  has  laughed  at  the 
mad  scramble  for  elusive  dollars  and  at 
the  public's  frequent  and  violent  attacks 
of  ticker  fever,  and  calmly  written  his 
daily  articles,  tipping  his  office  boys  daily 
to  carry  his  copy  promptly  to  the  com- 
posing room.  Because  of  his  sense  of 
humour  he  has  survived  this  last  century 
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or  two,  respected  and  liked  by  all  who 
know  him — most  of  all  by  those  who  have 
worked  under  him. 

The  financial  editors  have  studied  our 
financial  history.  They  are  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  the  financial  situation. 
They  are  men  who  are  able  to  deduce 
from  dry  statistics  facts  of  interest  to 
human  beings.  They  are  beyond  ques- 
tion an  educational  force  and  it  is  not 
their  fault  that  we  are  hysterical  as  a 
nation  and  that  the  public  goes  to  ex- 
tremes in  its  stock  market  opinions  and 
no  less  so  in  its  judgment  of  the  financial 
leaders.  The  financial  editor  is  a  trained 
newspaper  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
news,  who  understands  the  money  mar- 
ket, foreign  exchange  and  its  complexi- 
ties, who  must  be  able  to  analyse  general 
trade  as  well  as  monetary  conditions.  To 
do  all  this  he  has  had  to  study  at  college 
and  out  of  it,  to  read  constantly  the 
newspapers  of  his  own  and,  at  times,  of 
other  countries.  He  must  meet  men  in 
active   business   and   listen   and   discuss 


trade  matters,  railway  extensions,  pro- 
moting and  underwriting  schemes,  etc. 
He  must  do  what  professional  Wall 
Street  does  not — that  is,  remember  the 
past,  because  it  enables  one  the  better 
to  judge  the  present  and  the  more  likely 
to  guess  the  future. 

To  be  sure,  not  every  financial  editor 
in  New  York  is  competent  to  write 
profoundly  on  all  economic  points, 
but  they  have  what  the  college  pro- 
fessor and  the  occasional  contributor 
to  the  unread  magazines  of  economics 
lack — that  is,  knowledge,  obtained  at 
first  hand,  of  the  men  whose  per- 
sonality so  dominates  the  financial  mar- 
kets that  it  is  very  hard  to  dissociate  the 
men  from  the  events.  It  makes  the  finan- 
ciers respect  the  financial  writers.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  so  successful  that  they 
have  earned  the  dishke  of  the  very  high- 
est of  the  high  financiers,  who  are  im- 
potent to  punish  independence  of  ideas 
and  of  expression,  and  stoop  to  the  with- 
drawal  of   paltry   advertisements    from 
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papers  whose  incomes  is  many  thousands 
of  times  greater  than  would  be  yielded 
by  the  ungiven  or  withdrawn  advertise- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  why  I'd  rather 
have  Mr.  Noyes  of  the  Evening  Post 
talk  to  me  on  the  currency  than  any 
bank  president  in  New  York,  not  except- 
ing the  greatest,  and  I'd  very  much 
rather  listen  to  Mr.  Woodlock  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  express  his  opinion 
on  the  ethics  of  the  indefinite  extension 
of  voting  trusts  than  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 


Morgan,  though  Mr.  Morgan  would 
probably  talk  interestingly  on  the  sub- 
ject and  on  the  "animus"  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  extensions.  But  the  news- 
paper men  named  are  wonderfully  clever 
analysts,  have  humour,  are  not  awed  by 

Srsonalities    and    have    the    knack   of 
icitous  expression. 

Bnt  much  mart  than  technical  attain- 

a*"*"  «re  necessary,  for  the  Wall  Street 
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more  than  a  financial  writer.  Like  the 
political  reporter,  he  must  know  the  is- 
sues of  the  day,  but  he  must  know  far 
better  the  leaders  who  really  force  the 
issues  or  give  them  expression.  The 
Wall  Street  man  of  a  New  York  paper 
knows  the  financial  leaders  and  they 
know  him,  I  rather  think  he  knows  them 
better  than  they  know  him.  It  is  a  hard 
game,  in  Wall  Street.  The  great  con- 
structive financiers,  whose  lives  read  Hke 
romances  and  whose  "statements  of 
facts"  sometimes  are  also  romances,  are, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  notmuch  more 
than  manufacturers  of  securities.  Their 
wares  have  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at 
the  best  prices  possible.  The  advertising 
which  enables  them  to  sell  is  not  done 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
papers,  but  through  the  "reading  mat- 
ter." Principally,  however,  the  adver- 
tising is  done  through  the  ticker.  It  is 
called  stock  manipulation.  The  news- 
paper is  of  great  importance.  But  if 
the  manipulation  Is  skillful  the  newspa- 
pers have  to  write  about  it  as  a  matter  of 
news. 

There  are  many  newspaper-made  repu- 
tations in  this  country  and  Wall  Street 
has  its  share.  The  financial  writer  for 
the  daily  paper  knows  them.  The  gen- 
uinely able  men  who  do  things  in  finance, 
in  railway  consolidation,  in  industrial 
promoting,  in  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  are  done  in  Wall  Street,  need 
the  help  of  the  newspapers  in  their  stock 
market  campaigns.  Sometimes  they  get 
it ;  sometimes  they  don't.  Many  news- 
paper men  will  not  write  against  a  scheme 
simply  because  they  suspect  the  manipu- 
lators of  a  stock  of  desiring  to  add  to 
their  fortunes.  But  thev  will  never  write 
in  favour  of  any  scheme  which  they 
know  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  shady, 
however  prominent  its  sponsors  may  be. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  al- 
leged control  of  the  various  papers  by 
the  chief  financial  cliques,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  paper  in  New  York  Citv  which 
has  ever  instructed  its  financial  editor 
as  to  whom  or  what  he  must  or  must  not 
offend  or  attack  in  his  column.  The  fact 
that  some  newspapers  are  "wrong"  on 
the  market,  sinning,  for  example,  in  the 
direction  of  over-optimism,  makes  the 
professional  tipsters  and  the  losers  of 
Wall  Street  say  that  the  same  papers,  or 
"  their  financial  editors,  must  have  been 
told  what  to  write  by  the  villainous  con- 
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spirators  against  the  public  who  manipu- 
lated the  stock  market  remorselessly.  The 
stock  market  bankers  seldom  say  enough 
to  influence  the  views  of  the  financial 
editors.  They  give  news  when  there  is 
any;  express  opinions  when  they  may 
do  so  without  detriment  to  themselves  or 
their  schemes.  They  seldom  give  "tips." 
But  the  stock  market  operators  often  tell 
their  newspaper  friends  what  they  think 
this  or  the  other  stock  will  do,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication.  It  is  a  "tip"  given 
in  friendliness,  also  in  the  belief  that  if 
the  tip  is  taken  an  ally  is  fovmd,  which 
is  good  reasoning,  for  no  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  attack  a  stock  of  which  he  is 
'long."  He  would  not  be  "long"  of  a 
stock  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  Edito- 
rial opinion  is  often  inflnenced  this  way, 
which  shows  that  stock  market  magnates 
in  this  country  are  keener  psychologists 
than  the  EngHsh.  Ernest  T.  Hooley 
testified  in  London  of  the  enormous  sums 
in  cash  he  had  to  pay  newspapers  to  keep 
them  from  attacking  his  ventures.  In 
this  country   such   blackmailing   is   un- 


known. Friendly  advice  does  the  trick. 
Only  those  newspaper  men  who  never 
speculate  are  strictly  honest  toward  their 
paper,  for  speculation  is  bound  to  bias 
the  mind,  and  a  financial  editor  should  be 
absolutely  free  from  prejudice  or  parti- 
ality, no  less  than  from  entanglements. 
How  easy  that  is,  when  a  man  gets,  say, 
two  thousand  or  at  most  five  thousand  a 
year  from  the  paper  and  could  easily 
make  twice  as  much  if  he  gambled  in 
stocks,  will  be  easily  realised  by  the  in- 
telligent reader.  To  the  honour  of  the 
profession  be  it  said  that  some  don't 
gamble  at  all.  The  argument  of  those 
who  do  is  that  they  have  opinions  which 
they  write  and  print.  Speculating  is 
merely  having  the  courage  of  one's  con- 
victions. This  may  or  may  not  be  so. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  newspaper  in 
New  York  has  any  rule  forbidding  its 
financial  writers  to  speculate,  so  perhaps 
there  is  no  great  harm  in  it  after  all. 

I  once  heard  a  very  wealthy  capitalist 
say  to  a  Wall  Street  newspaper  man : 
"How  much  did  the  bears  pay  you  for 
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writing  that  article?"  referring  to  an  ad- 
verse criticism  of  a  corporation  in  the 
success  of  which  the  capitalist  was  deeply 
interested.  Other  financiers  were  pres- 
ent. The  newspaper  man,  in  the  hearing 
of  all,  answered :  "You  are  too  old  a 
man  to  strike  and  too  great  an  ass  to  talk 
to.  I  hope  you  are  no  worse  than  old 
and  stupid.  But  I  have  my  doubts  I  I 
have  my  doubts !"  The  next  day  the 
capitalist  apologised,  almost  abjectly.  It 
closed  the  incident.  But  he  has  less  to 
say  about  the  venality  of  the  press. 

Time  was,  and  not  very  lone  ago, 
when  shrewd  bankers  imgained  they 
were  not  "conservative"  if  they  talked  to 
reporters.  How  utterly  they  failed  to 
grasp  the  value  of  gratuitous  newspaper 
advertising  was  simply  amazing.  It  was 
not  till  the  great  bankers  became  great 
buncoers  and  went  into  all  manner  of 
schemes  during  the  boom,  that  they  rea- 
lised they  needed  the  newspapers,  and 
now  they  will  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion graciously  deign  to  consent  to  allow 
the  reporters  to  publish  statements  and 
figures  carefully  calculated  to  help  the 
schemes  of  the  great  bankers. 

It  is  only  smce  the  boom  that  Mr. 
Morgan  has  been  accessible.  After  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
floated,  Mr.  Morgan's  junior  partners 
permitted  themselves  to  resume  the  form 
and  manners  of  human  beings  and  spoke 
to  reporters  who  did  not  ask  too  indis- 
creet questions.  Since  then  they  have  be- 
come almost  garrulous.  Mr.  Morgan, 
himself,  was  the  hardest  man  to  interview 
in  the  United  States,  He  sometimes  al- 
lowed a  reporter  to  ask  questions,  but 
this  was  a  mark  of  especial  favour.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  reporter  would  get.  But 
when  the  newspaper-reading  public  ex- 
alted him  to  the  demi-godship  of  finance 
in  1901,  he  was  literally  forced  to  realise 
that  reporters  were  not  a  pest,  but  were 
hard-working  men  who  represented  the 
greatest  power  in  the  country.  He  was 
too  busy  a  man  to  see  every  scribbler  who 
asked  for  an  interview.  To  avoid  of- 
fence or  unfairness,  he  told  the  "regular" 
Wall  Street  men  of  the  principal  papers 
that  if  they  would  select  one  of  their 
number  he  would  speak  to  him  every 
day,  if  necessary.  They  wisely  chose 
the  Associated  Press  man.  Every  after- 
noon at  4,  Mr,  Markowitz  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  calls  at  Mr.  Morgan's  office 
and  asks  Mr.  Morgan  tactful  questions. 


which  Mr.  Morgan  answers;  that  is, 
when  there  is  something  special.  A  big 
banking  house  like  Morgan's  has  no  end 
of  "routine"  news  in  the  shape  of  flota- 
tions, reorganisations  and  financial  opera- 
tions of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Morgan's  junior 
partners  IcU  the  newspaper  men  about 
these  matters.  No  newspaper  man,  how- 
ever, can  claim  any  degree  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Morgan,  perhaps  due  to  the 
demands  upon  the  banker's  time  rather 
than  to  any  temperamental  unwillingness 
to  make  friends. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill  has  many  news- 
paper friends,  editors  and  reporters, 
whom  he  has  known  for  years  and 
to  whom  he  will  always  talk  freely. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  is  friendly  to  the 
newspaper  folk  whenever  he  needs  their 
help.  At  all  other  times  he  is  neither 
friendly  nor  unfriendly,  since  he  will  not 
see  them  at  all.  When  Mr.  Harnman 
wished  the  newspapers  to  espouse  his 
cause  at  the  time  of  his  fight  with  Mr. 
Keene  over  the  Southern  Pacific  divi- 
dend, he  was  more  than  cordial  to  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  papers. 
After  the  court  decided  against  the  Keene 
party,  Mr.  Harriman  became  E.  H.  Har- 
riman arain.  On  the  other  hand,  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  Mr.  Harriman's  bankers  and 
Mr.  Morgan's  successful  opponents  in 
the  Northern  Pacific  fight,  have  for 
friends  every  Wall  Street  reporter  and 
financial  editor  in  the  city.  They  are  the 
most  intelligent  banking  firm  in  the 
country,  which  is  why  they  are  contiu- 
ously  truthful.  James  R.  Keene  declines 
to  be  interviewed  by  reporters  whom  he 
does  not  know.  Those  who  have  known 
him  for  years  he  will  invariably  see,  be- 
cause he  knows  they  will  not  print  his 
remarks,  George  J.  Gould  is  as  amiable 
as  he  looks,  but  is  extremely  busy.  John 
W.  Gates  is  approachable,  as  all  of  the 
Western  plungers  are,  but  he  has  the  bad 
habit  of  becoming  furiously  angry  when- 
ever adverse  criticisms  of  him  or  of  his 
methods  are  published.  The  bank  presi- 
dents are  easier  to  get  at  than  the  stock 
market  bankers.  Beii^  professional  busi- 
ness men,  they  know  the  place  the  news- 
paper occupies.  The  Standard  Oil  people 
are  Standard  Oil  people. 

The  most  interesting  news  is  that 
which  is  not  printed.  The  financial 
writers  have  friends  from  whom  they 
hear  stories  of  all  kinds.  These  friends, 
like  many  of  the  greatest  financiers,  will 
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speak  freely,  knowing  that  if  they  do 
not  wish  it,  the  stories  will  not  be  pub- 
lished. I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
ascertain  if  any  financial  editor  ever  vio- 
lated a  confidence.  It  has  never  hap- 
pened. It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  the 
spoken  indiscretions  of  some  of  the  big 
men  in  Wall  Street  are  incredibly  numer- 
ous. A  deplorable  desire  to  acquire  a 
reputation  as  a  wit  made  the  junior  part- 
ner of  an  infemational  banking  house  the 
other  day  make  a  remark,  which  had  the 
reporters  who  heard  it  published  it,  must 
have  necessitated  the  resignation  of  the 
junior  member  from  the  firm.  The  re- 
porters, moreover,  were  not  bound  by  any 
ties  of  friendship  or  pledge  of  secrecy 
not  to  publish  it.  But  they  didn't  because 
they  knew  better  than  the  man  himself 
what  an  asinine  thing  it  was.  I  re- 
member taking  the  news  of  the  shooting 
of  Mr.  McKinley  to  a  man  who  probably 
is  next  to  Mr.  Morgan  as  a  spectacular 
figure  in  finance.  I  read  to  him  the  de- 
spatch from  Buffalo  which  my  paper  had 
received.  His  only  remark  was:  "By 
God,  that  shows  what  a  lucky  fellow  that 
Roosevelt  is!"  It  would  not  have  read 
well  in  print,  though  it  was  interesting 
as  showing  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  stood  to  lose  millions  by  a 
slump  in  the  market,  and  a  slump  seemed 
inevitable.  The  same  man  later  in  the 
evening  "gave  out"  a  statement,  full  of 
conventional  expressions  of  sorrow — 
two  lines — and  of  his  firm  belief  that  the 
stock  market  would  not  suffer  very  much 
— twenty-seven  lines.  That  same  night 
one  of  the  principal  brokers  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  when  asked  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  tragedy  at  Buffalo,  replied, 
very  impressively:  "The  Republic  at 
Washington  still  endures  and  Amsterdam 
is  higher  1"  Quoting,  from  memory, 
Garfield's  statement  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln  and  also  inform- 
ing the  reporter  that  prices  of  American 
stocks  on  the  Amsterdam  Exchange  were 
not  affected  by  the  terrible  news.  This 
showed  the  Wall  Street  point  of  view 
beautifully,  but  it  wasn't  nice. 

The  late  "Phil"  Armour  committed  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  spoken  indiscretions 
of  financiers.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
St,  Paul  Railway.  He  also  was  "running 
a  bull  pool"  in  the  stock,  which  in  Eng- 
lish means  that  he,  with  some  friends, 
had  bought  a  large  block  of  St.  Paul 
shares  and  would  try  to  put  up  the  price 


so  as  to  sell  out  at  a  profit.  A  Wall  Street 
reporter  went  to  see  him.  Mr.  Armour 
gave  him  quite  an  interview  and  the  re- 
porter took  notes  in  shorthand.  He  was 
thus  able  to  use  many  of  Mr.  Armour's 
Western  phrases.  Among  others  was 
one  which  made  the  financial  editor  read 
it  twice.  It  was,  "Every  man  who  holds 
loa  shares  of  St.  Paul  has  a  joint  ac- 
count with  God  Almighty."  The  editor 
was  not  a  particularly  religious  man,  but 
he  was  a  particularly  good  newspaper 
man.  He  sent  the  reporter  back  to  say 
that  possibly  Mr.  Armour  was  not  used 
to  being  interviewed  by  New  York  papers 
and  perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  how 
some  of  his  Western  expressions  looked 
in  type.  If  so,  Mr.  Armour  could  have  a 
proof  of  the  interview  before  it  was 
printed.  Mr.  Armour  retorted  that  he 
knew  his  business,  but  he  feared  the  edi- 
tor did  not.  The  editor  showed  that  he 
did  by  printing  the  interview  verbatim 
et  literalim.  The  next  day  the  Tribune 
had  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Armour's  shock- 
ing irreverence  and  other  papers  through- 
out the  country  took  it  up.  Mr.  Armour 
could  not  repudiate  the  interview.  He 
refused  himself  to  the  flocks  of  reporters 
that  besieged  him  and  begged  the  Wall 
Street  editor  to  say  that  Mr.  Armour 
had  been  misquoted,  which  the  editor  de- 
clined to  do. 

The  news  of  Wall  Street  is  varied. 
Such  things  as  the  declaration  or  the 
passing  of  dividends,  annua!  meetings  or 
elections,  statements  of  earnings,  etc.,  are 
easily  obtainable.  The  daily  newspaper 
workers  of  Wall  Street  find  it  no  trouble 
to  appropriate  such  news  items  from  the 
"slips"  of  the  two  news  agencies ;  and 
much  else,  besides,  for  the  news  agencies 
have  expert  reporters,  and  their  managers 
arc,  moreover,  men  who  have  vast  experi- 
ence in  financial  news  gathering,  and  a 
circle  of  influential  acquaintances  second 
to  none.  The  Wall  Street  manipulator 
who  can  secure  the  aid  of  the  news  agen- 
cies would  get  his  following  from  among 
the  readers  of  the  "slips"— to  wit,  among 
the  professionals  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
inveterate  speculators  among  the  ama- 
teurs. The  gossip  of  the  Street  is  also 
well  covered  by  the  news  agencies  and 
the  newspaper  men  are  able  to  obtain 
"clues"  innumerable  from  them.  In  other 
words,  the  daily  newspaper  reporter  looks 
upon  the  news  agencies  as  a  sort  of 
gratuitous  Associated  Press.    The  old- 
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est  of  the  agencies  is  that  of  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co.,  who,  in  addition  to  printing  the 
news  slips  which  are  carried  to  the  of- 
fices of  subscribers  by  messengers,  and 
also  on  tickers,  publish  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  other  agency  is  the  New 
York  News  Bureau,  whose  service  con- 
sists of  slips  and  tickers  and  which  pub- 
lishes the  W<dl  Street  Summary.  It  is 
only  justice  to  say  that  these  agencies 
arc  the  greatest  labour-saving  device  ever 
invented  for  the  benefit  of  the  financial 
reporters,  for  they  "cover"  all  markets 
thoroughly. 

The  financial  editor's  principal  work 
consists  of  his  daily  description  and  an- 
alysis of  the  stock  market.  Different  pa- 
pers have  different  views  as  to  the  space 
to  be  allotted  to  such  matter.  The  Globe 
and  the  Evening  Post  each  have  a  two- 
paragraphed  article,  the  first  descriptive 
and  the  second  a  veritable  "leaderette" 
on  some  phase  of  the  financial  situation 
which  has  exerted  strong  influence  on 
security  prices.  The  articles  of  the  other 
afternoon  papers  are  mostly  descriptive, 
with  some  expressions  of  opinion.  Of  the 
morning  papers,  the  Sun's  article  is  prob- 
ably read  the  most  widely.  The  Herald's 
policy  is  not  to  write  a  financial  editorial 
every  day,  but  the  financial  editor  must 
see  to  it  that  there  is  at  least  one  "spread 
head"  financial  news  story,  the  comment 
on  the  market  and  on  special  stocks  be- 
ing written  in  short  paragraphs.  The 
others  publish  more  or  less  conventional 
and  more  or  less  short  financial  leaders 
and  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of 
a  column  of  paragraphs  about  the  stock 
market  and  Wall  Street  topics  generally. 
The  afternoon  papers  publish  on  Satur- 
day a  weekly  review  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation. With  some  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers the  reviews  are  published  on  Mon- 
day morning;  that  is,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  business  week,  that  men  may  read 
them  on  their  way  to  their  Wall  Street 
offices.  The  Suns  Monday  article  was 
for  years  the  most  widely  read  of  all. 
It  was  signed  "Matthew  Marshall," 
which  was  the  name  Mr.  Hitchcock 
chose  to  adopt.  Rather  than  a  review  of 
the  stock  market,  it  was  a  wonderfully 
well-written  essay  on  some  financial  top- 
ic. But  whenever  "Matthew  Marshall" 
wrote  anything  that  was  "news"  the 
Street  accepted  it  unquestionably.  When 
Mr.  Hitchcock  ceased  to  write  it,  the 
article  was  written  for  a  few  weeks  by 


Mr.  Newton  Sharp  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
and  later  by  "Philip  King,"  who  soon 
established  a  reputation  as  a  financial 
writer  second  to  none.  Wall  Street  asked 
who  "Philip  King"  was?  It  sounded  like 
a  real  name,  yet  Wall  Street  did  not  know 
any  real  Philip  King  who  knew  the 
Street  and  the  financial  situation  so  well, 
and  wrote  so  authoritatively.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  retirement  of  Mr,  Colin 
Armstrong  as  financial  editor  of  the  Sun 
— a  position  he  filled  for  years — that  the 
street  learned  that  his  successor,  Daniel 
F.  Kellogg,  was  also  "Philip  King." 
Kellogg  was  city  editor  of  the  Sun  for 
years,  after  having  been  one  of  its  star 
reporters  when  to  be  one  of  the  Sun's 
star  reporters  was  something.  The 
Herald's  Monday  morning  article,  pos- 
sibly not  so  felicitous  literally  as  the 
Sun's,  is,  I  think,  the  most  influential  of 
the  weekly  reviews  of  the  stock  market. 
Mr.  Dater,  the  Herald's  star  financial 
man  to-day,  now  that  "Tom"  Hamilton 
has  gone  uptown  to  perpetrate  Herald 
editorial  isms  every  night  except  Tuesday, 
has  two  things  in  his  favour  as  a  widely 
read  financial  writer — he  is  interesting 
and  he  has  been  correct  in  his  prognosis 
of  the  stock  market.  *  At  a  time  when 
nearly  everybody  in  and  about  Wall 
Street  was  swept  off  his  feet  by  the 
"boom,"  Mr.  Dater,  and  Mr.  Noyes  of 
the  Evening  Post,  did  the  most  unpopular 
thing  imaginable  in  warning  people  that 
stock  prices  had  a  top. 

The  outside  news  men  of  the  papers' 
Wall  Street  department  has  to  get  and 
write  the  "news."  That  means  that  they 
have  to  "cover"  everything  that  happens 
outside  of  the  stock  market,  including  the 
banks,  the  custom  house,  the  clearing 
house,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
visits  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  New  York,  etc.  They  run  down  the 
"rumours"  that  fly  about.  They  often 
write  an  untechnical  stock  market  story 
if  the  market  is  exceptionally  active  or 
exceptionally  strong  or  weak.  They  are 
thrown  into  contact  with  all  manner  of 
people,  good,  bad  and  worse,  and  their 
life  is  at  times  made  wretched  by  the  fact 
that  some  are  responsible  to  both  the 
city  editor  and  the  financial  editor.  In 
addition  to  these  men,  the  "financial  de- 
partment" has  the  man  who  does  the 
"outside"  or  curb  market,  and  another 
who  writes  the  short  paragraphs  about 
those  stocks  which  have  been  especiallv 
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active  or  have  fluctuated  noteworthily. 
More  people  read  these  paragraphs  than 
they  do  the  "leader,"  possibly  excepting 
Mr.  Noyes's  article,  because  most  men 
who  have  the  Evening  Post  vice  read  all 
the  editorials ;  and  the  financial  article  is 
an  editorial.  It  is  also  the  most  out- 
spoken of  all  financial  articles,  and,  I 
venture  to  say,  it  has  made  more  high 
•  financiers — the  very  highest — squirm 
than  all  the  other  papers  put  together. 
The  chief  trouble  is  not  that  the  Evening 
Post  tells  the  truth  about  the  stock  mar- 
ket strategists,  but  that  it  tells  the  truth 
all  the  time.  It  is  fatiguing  to  tell  it ;  but 
how  much  more  to  hear  it  1 

The  afternoon  newspaper  men  complain 
that  their  work  necessarily  suffers  from 
the  rush.  The  last  batch  of  financial  copy 
must  be  in  the  composing  room  a  few 
minutes  before  three,  and  the  market  does 
not  close  until  three.  The  leader  or  techni- 
cal stock  market  story  is  set  up  before  the 
ticker  has  stopped.  It  often  happens  that 
the  article  has  to  be  practically  rewritten 
in  the  last  half  hour,  for  the  market  may 
change  quite  suddenly  and  from  very 
strong  become  very  weak,  or  the  reverse. 
The  financial  editors  of  the  afternoon  pa- 
pers, or  most  of  them,  finish  their  articles 
in  the  composing  room  to  be  prepared  for 


precisely  such  an  emergency.  The  very 
late  news,  such  as  a  dividend  which  the 
Street  may  be  looking  for  and  which  is 
not  announced  until  three  o'clock,  is 
telephoned  direct  to  the  composing  room, 
where  it  is  "taken  down"  by  some  one 
and  squeezed  in.  The  arrangements  of 
each  afternoon  paper  for  giving  a  com- 
plete table  of  prices  and  sales  are  more  or 
less  elaborate.  All  are  designed  to  delay 
the  "Wall  Street  edition"  of  the  papers 
as  little  as  possible,  for  Wall  Street  goes 
home  early.  Its  banking  and  its  gambling 
day  is  done  at  three  and  only  the  clerks 
remain.  It  must  have  its  afternoon  pa- 
per to  read  on  its  way  home.  It  is  no 
rare  sight  to  see  well-known  brokers, 
bankers,  and  plungers  waiting  patiently 
for  the  Wall  Street  editions  to  reach  their 
news  stand.  Such  a  mob  is  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  Arcade  of  the  Empire  Build- 
ing every  afternoon  between  3:10  and 
3 :20.  The  morning  newspaper  men  have 
no  "rush."  They  have  more  time  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  complete  sets 
of  the  news  agencies'  slips  and  of  the 
afternoon  papers.  But  all  must  work 
hard  in  dull  times,  because  it  is  so  hard 
to  write,  and  when  the  market  is  active 
because  there  is  so  much  to  write  about. 


CONCERNING  TASTES. 


A  FRIEND  has  lately  taken  us  to 
task  for  not  wishing  to  turn 
other  people  into  duplicates  of 
ourselves  in  matters  of  taste. 
We  had  been  speaking  of  the  didactic 
air  which  most  critics  assume  in  writing 
of  the  stage,  as  if  everything  from  the 
grace  of  the  author's  style  to  the  charms 
of  the  leading  lady  could  be  determined 
once  for  all  like  the  heights  of  mountains. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  they  saw  many 
things  that  did  not  exist  for  any  one  else 
under  the  sun,  and  we  hoped  that  we  did 
also,  for  it  struck  us  that  an  identity  of 
personal  tastes  would  be  as  sad  as  an 
identity  of  noses.  He  called  this  a  "rol- 
licking in  error."  Now,  delighted  as  a 
man  is  with  himself,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
really  cares  to  see  m  others  the  exact 
counterparts  of  his  preferences.  His 
eagerness  to  talk  does  not  always  spring 
from  a  desire  to  convert.    It  is  not  as  an 


apostle  of  paternity  that  he  tells  you 
about  that  prodigious  youngest  child  of 
his,  and  he  is  far  from  wishing  even  to 
convince  for  a  probable  result  of  that 
would  be  an  attempt  to  kidnap.  The 
same  thing  is  true  wherever  a  personal 
feeling  is  involved.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  words  must  come  out  and  when  a 
man  has  more  to  say  than  people  will 
submit  to  face  to  face,  it  is  customary 
now  to  print  it.  Should  the  day  ever 
come  when  the-world  will  neither  listen 
nor  read,  there  will  still  be  a  roar  of 
soliloquies.  Strike  us  dumb  and  we  shall 
carve  our  thoughts  upon  the  trees  or 
tattoo  our  bodies  with  them. 

There  are  things  on  which  we  ought  all 
to  agree:  The  Btnonial  Formula,  that 
kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets,  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  monogamy, 
the  exiguity  of  American  literature,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  that  Shakes- 
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peare  is  greater  than  Alexander  Pope. 
There  are  things  in  which  it  is  desirable 
forever  to  disagree :  The  meaning  of  life, 
the  proper  way  to  boil  an  egg,  choosing 
a  wife,  which  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is 
the  best,  and  the  real  reason  for  disliking 
Jones  and  admiring  a.  sunset.  No  critic 
whose  work  has  endured  ever  wished  to 
impose  on  others  the  precise  hierarchy  of 
his  enjoyments.  He  never  was  mainly  a 
fisher  of  men,  and  if  now  and  then  he 
seems  to  land  some  of  them  body  and 
soul,  they  are  mostly  the  little  ones.  John 
Ruskin,  bent  on  rescue  though  he  was, 
knew  in  his  heart  that  he  would  never 
have  made  people  think  at  all  if  he  had 
not  made  them  think  differently.  Had  he 
ever  met  his  spiritual  twin  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  trumped  up  some  excuse  for 
a  fight  with  him.  Every  true  critic  is 
academic,  impressionistic,  a  hennit,  a 
leader  of  men,  an  epicure,  a  missionary, 
and  at  the  last  analysis  a  human  being 
more  in  need  of  company  than  disciples. 
He  expounds  the  law  and  loves  the  di- 
versity within  the  law ;  writes  sometimes 
for  the  good  of  men  and  sometimes  for 
the  fun  of  it.  And  if  he  is  not  all  this, 
and  a  good  deal  more,  his  books  arc 
buried  with  him.  We  lesser  folk  are  not 
to  blame  if  we  betray  an  equal  laxity. 

Whenever  an  academic  writer  reads 
a  Book  he  thinks  at  once  of  his  duty  to 
man  and  hunts  for  a  useful  lesson.  When 
a  phrasemaker  reads  it,  he  thinks.  Here 
is  my  chance  for  a  perfectly  stunning 
stage  entrance.  One  weighs  a  ton  and 
the  other  weighs  nothing  at  all.  The 
critics  of  the  chair,  prosectors  in  literary 
anatomy,  Casaubons,  commentators,  biolo- 
gists of  books  divide  the  field  with  the 
harlequins.  Neither  class  shows  any 
liking  for  the  thing  itself.  They  sweat 
with  purpose  and  descant  on  pleasure 
with  a  gritting  of  teeth.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  would  die  of  shame  if  caught  with 
a  platitude  upon  him.  Professor  Junk 
would  die  of  fear  if  caught  without  one. 
Mr.  Shaw,  hot  on  the  trail  of  paradox, 
will  show  that  Shakespeare  never  con- 
ceived a  human  character.  Professor 
Junk,  author  of  "Hybridisation  of  Fic- 
tion Forms,"  classifies  all  novels  by  their 


"central  thoughts,"  counts  the  nouns  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  shows  how  Poe's 
"Raven"  was  anticipated  seventy  cen- 
turies ago  by  Kia  Yi,  the  Chinaman.  In 
a  solemn  voice  they  bid  you  choose,  like 
Hercules  at  the  road-forks.  Are  you 
academic  ?  Then  you  must  never  smoke 
your  pipe  except  for  what  it  teaches.  Are 
you  "impressionistic?"  Then  you  will 
never  light  a  pipe  when  there  are  Roman 
candles. 

After  living  for  a  while  among  these 
old  derricks  of  the  academic  world  you 
grow  very  tired  of  the  uplift.  Is  there 
to  be  no  talk  among  equals  ?  When  you 
meet  a  man  must  you  immediately  heave 
yourself  up  alongside  and  try  to  hoist 
him  ?  Pen  and  ink  and  a  sleepless  pur- 
pose either  to  instruct  or  amaze,  vigilant 
self-omission,  the  habit  of  talking  down, 
a  close  reckoning  on  the  public  (how 
high  this  sentence  will  lift  it,  how  much 
it  will  be  tickled  by  that),  give  to  our 
critical  writings  the  look  of  a  steam  roller 
flattening  out  the  angle  of  variation.  A 
good  deal  of  the  work  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  at  Washington, 
where  it  could  easily  fit  in  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  be  attached  per- 
haps to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Leave  out  the  man  and  the  rest  is  as 
easy  as  crop  reports.  Leave  the  man  in 
and  there  is  not  only  the  danger  of  devia- 
tion, but  of  a  guilty  pleasure  in  other 
people's  diversity.  For  in  private  life  we 
allow  ourselves  great  unconcern  and 
many  irrelevances.  We  are  never  exclu- 
sively gymnasts,  wits,  anti- imperialists, 
or  crowbars  of  the  higher  plane.  There 
is  a  large  region  wherein  we  are  glad  to 
see  our  neighbours  going  their  own  way. 
In  private  life  we  insist  on  having  our 
own  latch  key  and  dying  a  separate  death. 
It  is  only  in  print  that  people  are  less  than 
their  propaganda  and  that  the  desire  of 
making  a  proselvte  underlies  every  word. 
Print  is  the  only  place  where  men  are 
merely  pattern-makers,  and  where,  if 
you  say  that  patterns  are  not  your  sole  in- 
terest night  and  day,  you  are  set  down 
as  a  debauchee,  careless  how  many  rascals 
may  escape  between  your  sentences. 
F.  M.  Colby. 
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JOURNALISM  IN  JAPAN. 


JOURNALISM  is  a  new  vocation 
in  Japan.  We  did  not  have  even 
one  newspaper  in  Japan  where 
millions  and  millions  of  people 
breathed,  only  forty  years  ago.  It  would 
sound  nice  a  story  to  be  told  that  some 
six  hundred  newspapers — more  than  a 
few  of  them  having  a  circulation  of  above 
one  hundred  thousand  daily — and  count- 
less magazines  are  published  to-day.  It 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  beginnings  of 
our  Japanese  newspapers.  The  first  news- 
paper was  a  translation  of  the  Batavia 
News  of  Java,  which  was  done  by  the 
"Kaiseijo"  (an  office  of  that  time  which 
was  like  a  Foreign  Office  and  School  of 
Foreign  Languages  combined).  The 
Batavia  News  was  brought  out  regularly 
by  a  Dutchman.  It  stopped,  however, 
after  a  few  appearances.  And  the  second 
newspaper  appeared  some  thirty-eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  Skin- 
butt,  with  Mr.  Hikozo  of  Banshu  and 
Ginko  Kishida  as  its  editors.  Mr.  Kishi- 
da  is  to-day  regarded  respectfully  as  the 
father  of  Japanese  newspaper  men. 
Hikozo  was  a  sailor  who  was  acciden- 
tally blown  over  to  the  Pacific  Oaast  and 
returned.  He  had  no  education  to  speak 
of,  but  gained  a  slight  knowledge  of 
English  in  California.  He  explained  the 
news  from  a  San  Francisco  paper  to 
Kishida,  who  put  it  in  Japanese  writing. 
They  printed  their  paper — it  was  a  semi- 
monthly— from  a  wooden  block.  At  that 
time  Japan  had  no  tvpe.  The  publication 
came  to  an  end  with  the  departure  of 
Kishida  for  Qiina.  Kishida  was  a  col- 
laborator of  Dr.  James  C.  Hepburn  (long 
life  and  prosperity  to  vou!)  in  his  mon- 
umental Jaoanese-English  lexicon.  And 
also  Mr.  Kishida  was  widely  known  all 
over  the  Asiatic  continent  for  his  eye- 
fluid. 

He  started  the  third  Japanese  news- 
paper, called  Moskiogusa  ("sea-weeds"), 
when  our  Japan  b^ran  to  be  stirred 
bv  the  revolution.  He  had  one  Mr. 
Wellington  for  his  partner.  They 
still  used  the  wooden  blocks.  The  paper 
■old  tremendously,  as  it  reported  the 
m^  news  with  a  certain  delightful  ex- 


aggeration. After  half  a  year,  Kishida 
gave  up  his  newspaper  to  found  an  ex- 
press company,  and  it  came  to  an  end 
under  his  successor.  The  civil  war  sub- 
sided, and  our  great  restoration  was  ac- 
complished. The  foreigners  were  permit- 
ted to  come  in  freely.  Japan  began  to 
be  influenced  by  the  Western  civilisation. 
We  found  now  some  four  newspapers  in 
Tokyo,  prominent  among  them  the 
Nichinichi,  still  running  to-day.  It  was 
helped  by  the  government  during  its  early 
existence,  and  even  to-day  we  regard  it 
as  a  government  paper.  It  is  not  known 
what  deep  relation  it  may  have  with  the 
government,  but  it  is  doing  its  work  com- 
pletely and  effectively  in  a  calm  way,  al- 
though its  publishers  and  editors  have 
been  changed  frequently.  It  was  first 
edited  by  Ochi  Fukuchi  (one  of  the 
famous  writers,  an  old  friend  of  Marquis 
Ito),  whose  editorials  were  a  phenomenal 
success.  He  was  succeeded  by  writers 
like  Naohiko  Sekine,  Eokudo  Asahina. 
The  present  editor,  Mr.  Asahina,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  newspaper 
men,  the  other  two  being  Katsunan  Kuga 
of  the  Nihon  and  Soho  Tokiitomi  of  the 
Kokumin.  His  rigid  style  and  keen 
analysis  of  political  questions  are  un- 
rivalled.   His  paper  is  the  oldest. 

The  Hochi  was  established  early  in  the 
history  of  Japanese  newspapers,  under 
the  English  influence,  by  Mokichi  Fujita, 
who  died  long  ago,  and  others  who 
thought  Spencer's  books  a  Gospel. 
Among  the  number  was  Mr.  Yukio 
Ozaki,  the  well-known  member  of  the 
Diet  and  once  a  cabinet  member.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  the  paper  underwent  a  great 
change,  when  every  publisher  began  to 
look  upon  the  newspaper  as  a  business 
enterprise.  Till  that  time  the  publishers 
as  well  as  the  editors  were  thinking 
something  else,  and  regarding  journalism 
as  the  highest  vocation.  The  editors  in- 
deed often  considered  the  newspaper  as 
the  stepping-stone  to  something  greater, 
while  the  publishers  thought  it  their  own 
duty  to  feed  the  ambitious  young  fellows. 
They  were  proud  of  the  amount  they  sank 
monthly  in  the  paper.   The  Hochi,  which 
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had  an  honourable  history,  suddenly 
changed.  The  editors  began  to  pay  more 
attention  to  "San  Men"  (page  153), 
where  any  city  accident  or  police  news  is 
printed.  The  circulation  speedily  in- 
creased. It  is  one  of  the  best-selling  To- 
kyo papers  to-day.  The  older  readers, 
however,  sigh  over  its  unpardonable  de- 
cline. Everything  in  Japan  is  turning 
commercial  with  a  tremendous  speed. 

There  is  the  great  liji,  which  stands 
out  head  and  shoulders.  It  was  founded 
by  the  late  Yukichi  Fukuzawa,  the  great 
educator  of  modern  Japan.    It  was  con- 


ducted  along  business  lines  from  the  out- 
set and  put  considerable  energy  into  the 
industrial  and  commercial  departments. 
Though  Mr.  Fukuzama  is  dead  now,  the 
paper  is  meeting  with  no  mean  success.  It 
was  the  first  paper  in  Japan  to  use 
cartoons,  taking  the  American  papers  for 
a  model. 

Mr.  Soho  Tokutomi  (Soho  being  his 
pen  name,  which  he  assumed  from  his 
having  been  born  by  the  mountain  side 
of  Soho  in  Kiushiu)  made  his  name  with 
his  "The  Future  of  Japan."  And  he 
started  a  magazine,  The  Friend  of  the 
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Nation,  which  was  an  equal  success,  and 
then  a  newspaper,  the  Kokumm,  again 
meeting  a  flattering  reception,  especially 
from  the  school  students.  Tokutomi's 
style  in  writing  was  a  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  the  English  fashion  of  phraseology 
and  the  Japanese  ideal.  He  is  the  idol 
of  the  younger  Japanese.  The  Nihon 
also  is  circulating  among  the  students, 
but  it  seemed  to  decline  rather  as  the 
Chinese  literature  took  a  secondary  place. 


The  editor,  Kuga,  is  said  to  be  a  Chinest 
scholar,  and  the  writing  is  based  entirely 

on  Oriental  conceptions. 

Until  six  or  seven  years  ago  our 
Japanese  newspapers  were  primitive. 
Their  editorials  were  the  whole  thing. 
They  did  not  have  any  reporters,  gen- 
erally speaking,  and,  if  they  had,  they 
would  only  ask  them  to  go  to  such  a 
police  station  or  such  a  meeting.  The 
Japanese  reporters  did  not  find  any  news 
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by  their  own  observation,  but  only  under  And  there  is  another  phenomenon, 
directions.  But  to-day  every  paper  in  which  is  the  English  column.  Undoubt- 
Tokyo  (twenty-five  altogether)  is  trying  edly  it  is  to  fulfill  the  public  demand.  I 
to  get  the  best  news.  The  papers  are  myself  am  sceptical  of  its  value  in  pro- 
illustrated.  And  women  begin  to  be  em-  portion  to  the  trouble  involved.  But  Eng- 
ployed.  We  found  out  that  they  were  lish  readers  are  wonderfully  increasing 
apt  for  interviewing  other  women.  There  every  year.  Nearly  all  the  schools  teach 
are  only  a  few  who  have  made  a  name,  English.  The  papers  want  to  encourage 
but  their  future  is  beyond  any  doubt.  them  with  their  English,  and  the  stu- 
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dents  may  be  benefitted  by  them  in  their 
training.  It  may  sound  absurd  to  say 
that  the  papers  are  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  students.  But  it  is  true  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  students  study 
them. 

The  year  1900  tremendously  disturbed 
the  newspaper  world.  The  Yorozu 
Choho  and  the  Niroktt  Shinpo  attempted 
to  increase  their  circulation  by  creating  a 
sensation,  and  succeeded  in  it.  The 
Yorosu,  Choho's  circulation  was  seventy 
thousand  before,  and  jumped  up  to  one 
hundred  thousand  and  then  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  within  a  year  or 
so.  The  Niroku  Shinpo  claims  to  be  the 
most  widely  circulated  paper  in  Japan. 
Both  of  them  are  modelled  on  the  type  of 


the  JounuU  or  the  World.  They  boldly 
exposed  the  private  secrets  of  high-stand- 
ing personf^es.  They  did  almost  any- 
thing for  their  own  purpose.  Their  suc- 
cess influenced  the  other  papers,  which 
began  to  imitate  them  in  a  mild  way.  The 
dignity  of  our  old  papers  disappeared. 
They  turned  into  business  enterprises. 

And  there  is  the  Yomiuri,  whose  chief 
attraction  is  its  literary  department. 
Koyo  and  Roban,  two  prominent  novel- 
ists, are  on  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Beside  the  Chuo  and  Mainichi,  there  is 
the  Asahi,  whose  circulation  is  great. 

The  southern  Japanese  read  the  Osaka 
Asahi,  which  would  not  take  a  secondary 
place  even  if  published  in  Tokyo. 

Yone  Noguchi. 


THE  OPENING  CHAPTER  AND  SOME 
RECENT   BOOKS. 


WHEN  Rudyard  Kipling  first 
checked  himself  upon  the 
verge  of  an  interesting  di- 
gression, and  flung  out  the 
careless  phrase  that  has  since  been  worn 
threadbare  by  other  writers,  "But  that's 
Another  Story,"  he  probably  had  no  more 
serious  purpose  behind  it  than  a  thrifty 
desire  to  save  a  good  thing  for  a  later 
occasion.  He  certainly  was  not  seeking 
to  formulate  a  text  for  a  critical  essay, 
a  criterion  by  which  to  measure  contem- 
porary fiction.  And  yet  these  four  words 
would  not  make  a  bad  text  from  which 
to  preach  of  logical  construction  and  the 
economy  of  ideas,  the  wholesome  doctrine 
of  wise  omission.  One  would  like  to  see 
them  framed  and  hung  over  the  desk  of 
every  one  of  our  younger  writers,  so  that 
before  putting  pen  to  paper  they  might 
be  reminded  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  chapter  they  are  about  to  write  is  an 
integral  part  of  their  plot,  or  only  an  ex- 
traneous incident.  Another  Story,  that  it 
were  better  to  keep  for  a  later  volume. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  wise  novelist  who  knows 
his  own  story, — knows  its  scope  and  pur- 
pose, its  logical  beginning  and  end.  For 
more  novels  are  marred  by  having  too 
much  put  into  them  than  too  little ;  by  be- 
ing overcrowded  with  characters  and  in- 
cidents, overburdened  with  symbolic 
hiP^^'ngs;  above  a//   by  being  stretched 


over  too  long  a  term  of  years.  There 
are  few  tests  of  an  author's  constructive 

ability  that  are  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
severe  as  his  opening  chapter,  his  choice 
of  the  psychological  moment  at  which 
to  introduce  us  to  the  group  of  men  and 
women  in  whom  he  wants  us  to  share 
his  interest. 

We  have  outgrown  the  idea  of  an 
earlier  generation,  that  a  well-rounded 
novel  should  begin  beside  the  hero's 
cradle,  "I  am  Born"  is  the  laconic  chap- 
ter-heading that  introduces  us  to  David 
Copperfield ;  and  every  reader  of  Smollett 
and  of  Sterne  will  remember  that  both 
Roderick  Random  and  Tristram  Shandy 
philosophise  with  disconcerting  frankness 
over  the  details  of  their  advent  into  this 
world.  The  novelist  of  to-day,  however, 
has  come  to  realise  that  birth  is  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  of 
all  starting-points.  His  hero  is  what  he 
is,  not  merely  because  he  was  born  on  a 
certain  day,  or  because  he  had  a  certain 
kind  of  childhood  and  youth,  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  education  and  home  training, 
but  also  because  of  what  his  parents  and 
grandparents  were  before  him.  He  is 
the  product  of  certain  racial  and  family 
traits  that  have  been  handed  down 
through  untold  generations;  and  what 
he  may  do  to-morrow  is,  for  all  we  know, 
only  the  culmination  of  a  drama  begim 
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centuries  ago.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  sudden  crisis  in  his  life  may  have 
wrought  so  radical  a  change  of  fortune 
and  of  heart  that  all  the  past, — his  own 
past  and  his  father's  and  grandfather's 
before  him, — counts  for  little  if  anything 
in  his  subsequent  life;  and  to  chronicle 
them  would  be  literally  to  write  Another 
Story,  indeed,  many  other  stories. 

In  plain  terms,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  beginning  to  the  story  of  a  human 
life.  The  narrator  must  necessarily  begin 
somewhere  in  the  middle ;  and  herein  hes 
the  real  point  of  Zola's  famous  definition 
of  a  novel  as  "One  tranche  de  la  vie,"  a 
cross-section,  of  life.  Zola  fearlessly 
practised  what  he  preached,  making  his 
first  incision  at  a  point  where  human 
life  swarmed  thickest.  His  starting- 
point  was  always  the  crowded  street, 
the  jostling  throng,  the  busy  store  or 
market,  the  crowded  theatre,— some  spot 
where  the  pent-up  energy  and  excitement 
suggest  quite  as  much  the  infinitude  of 
human  interests  already  numbered  with 
the  past  as  those  which  belong  to  the  fu- 
ture. And  it  is  characteristic,  not  only 
of  Zola,  but  of  the  whole  school  of  real- 
ists, that  in  cutting  their  cross-section 
they  note  the  time  of  day,  as  methodically 
as  a  photographer  notes  it  on  his  nega- 
tive,— and  usually  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence. 

A  whole  essay  might  be  written  upon 
the  opening  sentence  in  fiction.  There 
are  certain  favourite  methods  that  have 
become  almost  formulaic,  and  this  meth- 
od of  mentioning  the  hour  of  day  is 
one  of  them.  The  formula  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Balzac,  although  not  commonly, 
"Towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon" 
is  the  opening  line  of  Le  Cousin  Perns; 
while  Unc  Fills  d'Eve  begins  similarly, 
"It  was  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning," 
and  L' Enfant  Mandif,  "One  winter's 
night,  at  about  two  in  the  morning." 
Zola,  however,  was  the  first  to  use  the 
formula  to  the  extent  of  abusing  it.  In 
almost  all  of  the  "Rougon-Macqiiart" 
series  yoii  are  sure  to  find  the  hour  men- 
tioned within  the  first  page,  usually  with- 
in the  first  paragraph,  and  in  a  goodly 
number  at  the  verv  beginning:  for  ex- 
ample, in  Nana.  "At  nine  o'clock  the 
auditorium  of  the  Theatre  des  Varietes 
was  still  empty;"  in  La  Joie  de  ViiTe, 
"As  the  cuckoo  clock  in  the  dining-room 
struck  six,  Chanteau  lost  all  hope;"  in 
L' Argent,    "Eleven    o'clock    had    just 


struck  in  the  Bourse,  when  Saccard  en- 
tered Champeaux's  office;"  in  L'Oeuvre. 
"Claude  was  passing  the  Hotel-de-Ville. 
when  the  clock  in  the  tower  struck  two 
in  the  morning."  And  deliberately,  or 
instinctively,  the  trick  has  been  widely 
imitated:  by  the  Spaniard,  Valdes,  in 
Josi,  "It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon;" by  the  Italian,  D'Annunzio,  in 
Piacere,  "It  was  four  o'clock;"  by  the 
American,  Frank  Norris,  in  almost  every 
novel  that  he  wrote.  The  opening  words 
in  Blix  are,  "It  had  just  struck  nine  from 
the  cuckoo  clock  that  hung  over  the 
mantelpiece;"  in  A  Man's  Woman,  "At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  every  one  in 
the  tent  was  still  sleeping ;"  in  The  Pit, 
"At  eight  o'clock,  in  the  inner  vestibule  of 
the  Auditorium  Theatre — ,"  In  The  Oc- 
topus we  have  to  wait  until  the  ninth  line 
to  yearn  that  "Pressley  was  perplexed  to 
know  whether  the  whistle  was  blowing 
for  twelve  or  one." 

But  whatever  hour  or  day  or  year  a 
novelist  chooses  for  introducing  his  char- 
acters to  the  reader,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  fully  three  books  out  of 
four  the  introduction  has  been  made  pre- 
maturely. The  book  would  have  gained 
in  strength  if  the  opening  chapter  had 
taken  up  the  plot  at  a  later  point,  when  its 
action  was  further  developed.  In  the 
really  good  stories  of  all  literatures,  the 
classic  tragedies  and  eptcs,  the  plot  most 
often  hinges  upon  events  that  took  place 
long  before  the  opening  scene  or  the  first 
canto.  The  Iliad  itself,  the  one  great  epic 
of  the  Trojan  war,  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  closing  year  of  that  war;  and  a 
very  large  part  of  its  force  and  dignity 
comes  from  the  impression  which  we  get, 
behind  the  actiial  narrative  of  the  poem, 
of  an  endless  vista  of  unrecorded  battles, 
the  countless  victories  and  defeats  of  all 
those  weary  nine  vcars  nf  fruitless  strug- 

One  or  two  specific  cases  will  help  to 
emphasise  the  point.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  whole  group  of  so-called  "colour-line" 
stories,  those  dealing  with  the  question 
of  racial  intermarriage.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  novelist  goes  back  to  the 
first  mcetinjj  between  the  coloured  man 
and  the  white  woman,  and  traces  minute- 
ly the  whole  history  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, elaborating  and  explaining  every 
detail  that  helped  to  bring  about  the  final 
unnatural  union.  There  is  just  one  treat- 
ment of  the  theme,  and  that,  unquestion- 
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ably  the  greatest  it  has  ever  had,  in  which 
the  opening  scene  is  subsequent  to  the 
marriage, — the  tragedy  of  Othello.  A 
genius  of  lesser  rank  would  have  given 
us  Othello's  courtship,  not  as  a  splendid 
bit  of  condensed  word-painting,  but  as 
an  actual  scene  upon  the  stage, — and 
robbed  the  play  of  half  of  its  dignity, 

Or,again,take  a  different  type  of  story, 
a  whole  group  of  plots  in  which  a  man 
shrinks  from  marrying  the  woman  he 
loves,  because  of  his  guilty  knowledge  of 
a  secret  in  his  past  life,  a  crime  of  which 
he  cannot  ask  her  to  share  the  burden. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of 
this  type;  but  for  the  moment  there  are 
just  two  that  come  to  mind:  La  Sacri- 
Hee,  by  the  French  novelist,  Edouard 
Rod,  and  Folk,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  crime  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  general  principle.  In 
the  two  books  just  mentioned  they  are 
widely  different.  The  hero  of  La  Sacri- 
fiee  is  directly  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  woman's  former  husband.  They 
had  been  lifelong  friends,  with  the  added 
tie  that  exists  between  an  incurable  in- 
valid and  a  trusted  physician.  The 
friend  had  made  his  promise  that  should 
the  disease  finallv  take  such  a  form  as 
to  leave  him  a  helpless,  useless  paralytic, 
the  physician  would  hasten  the  natural 
end  and  relieve  his  family  of  a  needless 
burden.  This  promise  the  physician  in 
due  time  carries  out ;  and  he  never  for  a 
moment  questions  his  right  in  the  abstract 
to  do  it.  But  he  knows  in  his  heart  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  giving 
the  overdose  of  morphine,  he  was  already 
in  love  with  his  friend's  wife;  and  it  is 
this  guilty  knowledge  which  prevents 
him  from  ever  being  happy  after  his  own 
union  with  her.  Now  there  were  a  dozen 
points  at  which  Rod  could  have  opened 
this  story ;  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  or 
later  after  his  marriage  with  the  widow, 
or  earlier,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
friend's  illness.  This  last  course  is  the 
one  actually  followed,  and  while  the  re- 
sult is  a  story  of  no  mean  strength,  there 
are  parts  of  it  which  drag  rather  wearily. 

Folk  is  a  story  of  which  the  present 
writer  had  occasion  to  speak  at  consider- 
able length  not  many  months  ago.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  man  who  was  once  ship- 
wrecked, and  during  many  ghastly  days 
ttutained  life  by  eating  human  flesh,  the 
^"h  of  his  less  stalwart  shipmates.  The 
~Y  of  thote  days  makes  it  seem  im- 


possible to  him  ever  to  ask  a  good,  pure 
woman  to  share  his  life.  Now,  no  one 
among  contemporary  writers  could  have 
made  a  narrative  of  such  gruesome  power 
out  of  the  story  of  that  shipwreck  and 
the  cannibalism  which  followed  as  Joseph 
Conrad  could  have  done.  But  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  it.  His  opening  chapter 
comes  years  later,  and  our  whole  knowl- 
edge of  the  earlier  episode  comes  in  a 
fragmentary  way, — in  the  haunted,  look 
on  Falk's  face,  in  certain  nervous  man- 
nerisms that  are  habitual  to  him,  in  the 
broken  narrative  that  finally  falls  unwill- 
ingly from  his  lips.  And  no  one  can 
read  this  book  without  feeling  that,  told 
thus  indirectly,  it  gains  immeasurably  in 
power  and  grimness.  No  straightfor- 
ward relation  of  the  facts  could  have  ap- 
proached it  in  effectiveness. 

After  all,  this  method  of  striking  into 
a  story  right  in  the  middle  coincides  with 
the  every-day  experiences  of  life  a  good 
deal  more  closely  than  does  the  more  or- 
derly way  of  beginning  as  far  back  as 
possible.  Your  knowledge  of  the  life 
stories  of  the  peoole  you  personally  know 
began  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  the  mid- 
dle. What  lends  an  interest  to  your  next- 
door  neighbour,  or  the  man  you  met 
casually  last  night,  is  not  what  they  may 
do  next  week,  or  next  year,  but  what  they 
have  already  done.  It  is  the  people  who 
have  already  lived  and  suffered  and 
achieved,  whose  subsequent  careers  we 
are  apt  to  watch  with  some  attention.  You 
may  have  known  Jones  or  Robinson  by 
sight  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  never  in 
all  that  time  really  noted  the  cut  of  his 
hair  or  the  colour  of  his  eyes.  And  all  of 
a  sudden  you  see  his  name  in  the  head- 
lines of  the  morning  paper,  as  president 
of  a  bank  or  co-respondent  in  a  divorce 
suit ;  and  immediately  the  comings  of  Mr. 
Jones  or  Mr.  Robinson  assume  a  real  im- 
portance and  interest.  It  is  the  fact  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  subject- 
matter  detective  stories  must  begin  in  the 
middle  after  the  safe  is  robbed  or  the 
victim  strangled,  that  gives  this  type  an 
inherent  advantage  over  higher  forms  of 
fiction.  From  the  opening  chapter  there 
is  the  glamour  that  comes  from  a  myster- 
ious deed  which  we  are  never  to  see  acted 
out,  but  only  to  conjecture  piecemeal,  and 
patch  together  as  best  we  may. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  novels  of  the 
past  four  weeks  cannot  be  said  to  furnish 
a  startling  amount  of  inspiration  to  a 
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critic.  But  there  are  some  among  them 
which  may  serve  indifferently  well  to 
illustrate  this  question  of  where  a  novel 
should  begin.  Yarborou^k  the  Premier, 
a  story  of  English  politics  by  a  new 
writer,  Agnes  Russell  Weekes,  is  a  case 
in  point.  Like  Anthony  Hope's  Quisanti 
and  George  Gissing's  The  Charlatan,  it  is 
a  study  of  a  clever,  unprincipled  poli- 
tician, who  worked  his  way  upward 
through  shameless  methods,  and  blazed 
for  a  time,  meteor-like,  in  the  political 
heavens.  The  chief  fault  of  the  book, 
however,  is  that  it  aims  too  high.  Gis- 
sing  and  Anthony  Hope  were  both  con- 
tent to  take  a  star  of  lesser  magnitude, 
moving  in  a  smaller  orbit;  and  the  re- 
sultant stories  were  far  more  plausible. 
Miss  Weekes  has  made  her  hero  Premier 
of  England,  one  who  sways  the  destinies 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  incidentally 
of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  score  of  years. 
Now,  when  a  writer  ventures  to  brush 
aside  existing  cabinets  and  parliaments, 
and  manufacture  European  history  to 
suit  himself,  he  has  got  to  do  it  on  a  very 
big  scale  indeed,  in  order  to  make  the 
thing  seem  real,  and  mesmerise  the  read- 
er into  forgetfulness  of  the  sober  realities 
of  current  events.  It  may  be  conceived 
that  Miss  Weekes  shows  a  good  deal  of 
power  in  certain  scenes  of  her  story, 
enough  at  least  to  give  promise  of  some- 
thing better  and  stronger  in  the  future. 
But  she  has  not  been  strong  enough  to 
make  Yarborough  seem  quite  real ;  we  , 
keep  telling  ourselves  all  the  time  that  we 
are  reading,  that  really  no  such  person  as 
Yarborough  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
Premier  of  England. 

But,  aside  from  the  matter  of  plausi- 
bility, it  is  a  question  whether  the 
construction  of  the  plot  might  not  have 
been  materially  improved  by  a  judi- 
cious abridgment.  Yarborough  owed 
his  whole  advancement  to  the  theft 
of  a  government  paper,  of  vital  impor- 
tance— a  secret  treaty  which  practically 
"sold  the  Empire  to  Germany."  Yar- 
borough's  brother,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  paper's  safety,  accepts  the  blame, 
ruining-  his  career  and  going  into  volun- 
tary exile,  rather  than  betray  Yarbor- 
ough's  dishonesty.  From  this  beginning, 
Yarborough  climbs,  upon  a  scaffolding  of 
lies  and  frauds  and  broken  promises, 
until  he  grasps  the  highest  prize  known 
to  British  statesmanship.  But  incidental- 
ly he  loses  what  he  valued  even  higher 


than  his  ambition, — the  woman  he  loves 
(an  episode,  by  the  way,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  Another  Story) ,  A  score  of 
years  later,  years  of  triumphant  arro- 
gance, Yarborough  begins  to  pay  the 
penalty.  He  has  never  known  what  it 
means  to  be  ashamed  of  his  life  and 
frauds  and  thefts;  but  now  he  is  begin- 
ning to  learn.  In  middle  age  he  has 
found  some  one  to  love, — his  young  son, 
the  fruit  of  a  late  and  loveless  marriage; 
the  boy  is  the  soul  of  honour,  and  Yarbor- 
ough's  daily,  hourly  punishment  is  the 
dread  that  the  lad  will  learn  of  that  old- 
time  theft  of  the  secret  treaty,  and  the 
unjust  banishment  of  his  father's  brother. 
And  of  course  the  boy  does  learn  of  it 
and  the  story  ends  with  a  tragedy.  Miss 
Weekes  has  followed  the  orderly  method 
of  beginning  as  far  back  as  possible.  She 
shows  us  the  secret  treaty  in  the  very 
process  of  being  drafted,  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  all  its  clauses ;  she  suggests  the 
danger  of  its  being  stolen,  the  ineffectual 
precautions  taken  to  guard;  she  lets  us 
see  the  thief  himself  triumphantly  bear- 
ing it  off  to  London,  with  the  aid  of  a 
special  train,  to  get  him  there  in  time  for 
the  morning  papers.  She  leaves  nothing 
to  the  imagination.  Of  course,  a  com- 
parison between  what  is  and  what  might 
have  .been  is  necessarily  largely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  But  it  is  a  very  fair  chance 
that  the  story  would  have  been  materially 
improved  if  the  whole  of  the  first  half 
had  been  blotted  out,  and  the  reader  had 
started  with  no  more  knowledge  of  Yar- 
borough's  past  than  his  little  son  pos- 
sessed, the  truth  about  the  stolen  treaty 
being  allowed  to  leak  out  gradually, 
working  up  to  an  effective  climax. 

A  book  which  one  naturally  takes  up 
next,  not  because  it  belongs  in  the  same 
class,  but  simply  because  it  deals  with 
politics,  is  Brand  Whitelock's  bright  and 
irresponsible  little  volume,  Her  Infinite 
Variety.  It  is  one  of  those  clever  little 
trifles  that  are  the  product  of  a  serious 
author's  lighter  mood.  Its  germ  idea  is 
to  satirise  the  question  of  woman's  suf- 
frage, and  the  whole  thing  is  done  so 
deftly,  so  lightly  and  with  such  humour- 
ous understanding  of  men  and  women, 
that  it  leaves  no  sting  behind.  Young 
Vernon  is  a  State  Senator ;  he  is  engaged 
to  be  married  and  he  is  ambitious.  His 
betrothed  has  never  taken  his  political 
aspirations  quite  seriously.  In  fact,  she 
questions  whether,  within  the  exclusive 
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circles  towhich  she  belongs, it  is  altogeth- 
er good  form  to  have  much  to  do  with 
politics.  Vernon  burns  to  convert  her, 
to  do  something  which  shall  bring  him 
fame,  and  spread  his  name  broadcast  in 
glowing  headlines.  He  finds  his  oppor- 
tunity in  a  debate  over  a  bill  to  give  the 
women  of  Illinois  full  right  to  the  ballot. 
A  young  woman  lawyer  from  Chicago, 
a  '  suprising  young  woman,  of  exquisite 
daintiness,  wholly  feminine  and  allur- 
ing," who  comes  to  Springfield  to  lobby 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  converts  him  to  the 
cause  within  the  first  five  minutes  and 
when  he  rises  to  address  the  Senate  he 
astonishes  even  himself  with  an  eloquence 
in  which  there  is  far  more  high-flown 
eulogy  of  the  fair  sex  than  there  is  of 
l<^cal  argument.  Needless  to  say,  he 
gets  all  the  newspaper  fame  for  which  he 
yearned,  and  something  more;  for  his 
name,  in  two-inch  letters,  is  bracketed 
everywhere  with  that  of  the  clever  and 
pretty  female  lawyer  from  Chicago.  And 
to  crown  all,  when  his  betrothed,  with  a 
whole  bevy  of  indignant  female  relatives, 
comes  down  to  Springfield  in  hot  haste 
the  next  morning,  to  verify  the  scandal, 
she  finds  the  culprit  breakfasting,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  at  the  same  table  with 
her  fancied  rival,  the  woman  lawyer.  The 
book  is  nothing  more  pretentious  than  a 
small  comedy  of  errors,  worked  out  to 
a  felicitous  conclusion.  But  it  is  worth 
heralding  as  a  story  which  owes  half  its 
quality  to  having  begun  in  just  the  right  - 
place,  neither  a  day  too  soon  or  too  late, 
and  in  stopping  before  the  novelty  of  its 
manner  has  palled. 

There  will  be  some  diversity  of  opinion 
about  Violett,  the  latest  volume  from  the 
Baroness  von  Hutten.  It  will  necessarily 
challenge  comparison  with  Our  Lady  of 
the  Beeches,  and  may  suffer  accordingly. 
Those  who  liked  the  idyllic  atmosphere 
and  delicate  sentiment  of  the  earlier  vol- 
ume will  miss  it  in  Violett.  Yet  the  lat- 
ter is,  constructively,  a  better  book.  It 
has  what  the  merest  novice  among  the 
writers  of  French  fiction  recognises  as 
fundamental,  and  what  so  many  of  our 
own  authors  seem  to  think  can  be  dis- 
pensed with, — a  definite  central  problem. 
It  is  the  study  of  a  boy,  whose  father  has 
been  hanged  for  murder,  and  a  most  atro- 
cious murder  at  that.  He  had  poisoned 
the  boy's  own  cousin,  a  half-witted  little 
^\t  for  the  uke  of  the  small  fortune 
>mt  he  bo^  (Q  inherit  from  her.    Here 


is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  a  minute 
study  of  childhood,  the  details  of  a  boy's 
studies  and  plays,  his  hopes  and  sorrows, 
at  ten,  at  twelve,  at  each  succeeding  year, 
has  a  direct  interest,  a  closely  interwoven 
relation  with  the  later  life  of  the  man. 
The  Baroness  von  Hutten  has  chosen  to 
take  for  her  purpose  an  exceptional  boy, 
one  abnormally  sensitive  to  external  im- 
pressions. His  father  was  a  light-house 
keeper,  and  he  has  lived  all  his  life  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  waves.  And  to  his 
strange,  high-strung  nerves,  sight  and 
sound,  taste  and  smell,  seem  to  blend  and 
interchange ;  every  color  has  its  own  par- 
ticular sound,  every  musical  note  its  char- 
acteristic odour.  His  senses  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish a  whole  range  of  colour-tones 
beyond  the  purple,  an  infinitude  of  sounds 
too  delicate  for  the  ordinary  human  ear. 
As  an  artist,  a  musician,  his  possibilities 
are  limitless.  But  the  weight  of  his  in- 
herited shame  crushes  him  down.  It  is 
a  life-long  burden  that  he  first  took  up 
on  the  day  he  learned  that  "people 
couldn't  play  with  a  boy  whose  father 
had  been  hanged."  His  career  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected.  He  drifts 
into  relation  with  theatrical  folk,  and  falls 
in  love  with  a  very  ordinary  young 
woman,  a  fourth-class  actress  in  a  cheap 
variety  show.  She  is  shallow  and  vain 
and  mercenary,  and,  although  she  loves 
Violett,  she  marries  another  man  with 
more  money,  whose  father  was  not 
hanged,  and  who  beats  her  whenever  he 
gets  drunk,  But  Violett  never  finds  out 
that  his  divinity's  halo  is  only  tawdry 
paint  and  tinsel ;  and  when  the  opportu- 
nity comes  to  make  the  sacrifice,  he  cheer- 
fully gives  his  life  to  save  hers,  feeling 
well  satisfied  that  "in  spite  of  his  father's 
sin,  he  had  not  brought  discredit  into  the 
eternal  harmony,"  A  highly  sentimental- 
ised story,  but  possessing  the  merit,  not 
too  common,  of  striking  a  certain  note 
at  the  outset  and  sustaining  it  to  the 
end. 

No  one  could  give  Mr.  Bram  Stoker 
any  new  light  upon  the  art  of  catching 
the  public  attention  from  the  first  opening 
sentence.  It  is  something  of  a  puzzle  to 
critics  who  like  to  apply  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  literature,  to  trace  Mr.  Stok- 
er's literary  pedigree.  In  botanical 
parlance,  he  might  be  termed  a  sort  of 
"sport"  variety,  an  eccentric  offshoot 
from  the  old,  ori^nal  stock  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.    His  books  are  the  Poe  horror 
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tales  run  riot,  like  some  monstrous,  ab- 
nonnal  fungoid  growth,  spreading  and 
multiplying  in  the  dank  labyrinths  of  a 
tropical  forest.  Such  stories  as  Dracula 
and  The  Mystery  of  the  Sea  are,  frank- 
ly, not  a  high  order  of  fiction.  They  are 
at  best  a  sort  of  glorified  "penny  dread- 
ful." But  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  horrors  are 
heaped  up.  In  his  latest  volume.  The 
Jewel  of  Seven  Stars,  the  type  has  been 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limit.  Indeed,  the 
most  surprising  thing  about  the  book  is 
that  such  a  tissue  of  palpable  absurdities 
could  be  made,  through  sheer  audacity, 
to  hold  the  attention  of  any  sane-minded 
reader,  and  force  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  had  a  succession  of  unpleasant 
little  shivers  coursing  up  and  down  his 
back  all  the  while  he  was  reading.  To 
sum  it  up  briefly.  The  Jewel  of  Seven 
Stars  is  a  medley  of  Egyptology,  mys- 
ticism, and  reincarnation.  It  opens  with 
a  mysterious  accident,  not  to  call  it  by 
the  harsher  name  of  an  attempted  mur- 
■  der.  An  eccentric  old  Egyptologist, 
whose  whim  it  is  to  sleep  in  a  room  full 
of   mummies, — all    sorts   of   mummies, 


royal  princesses  and  sacred  pussies, — is 
found  one  night  unconscious  and  bleed- 
ing rapidly  to  death  from  a  curious 
wound  on  his  wrist,  which  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  the  long,  parallel 
gashes  made  by  the  sharp  claws  of  a 
giant  cat.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  ana- 
lyse the  story  further.  Any  one  familiar 
with  Mr,  Stoker's  methods  can  easily 
imagine  what  use  he  has  made  of  such 
material  as  mummied  cats  that  come  to 
life  and  prowl  unseen,  weird,  ancient 
lamps  that  glow  without  fire,  and  emit 
poisonous  fumes,  and  a  seven-fingered 
Egyptian  princess  whose  severed  hand 
has  an  uncanny  way  of  travelling  around 
by  itself  and  strangling  people  to  death  in 
the  dark,  leaving  its  seven-fold  mark 
as  a  sort  of  sign  manual.  Of  course,  it  is 
all  the  very  acme  of  what  is  preposter- 
ous; and  yet,  if  you  read  the  story  alone, 
on  a  stormy  night,  with  the  wind  howl- 
ling  and  the  blinds  slamming,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  haunted  for  the  rest 
of  the  night  with  mysterious  mewings, 
and  fancy  every  unfamiliar  sound  is  the 
scratching  of  unnumbered  little  cats  upon 
your  walls  and  bedroom  door. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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MR  SHAW  AND  THE  MAN  OF  DESTINY. 


IT  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  (Joej  tvA  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  knlliant.  Fie  demands  a 
fair  judgment  rjn  the  truth  of  what 
he  hat  to  lay  apart  from  his  manner  of 
saying  it.  ife  professes  a  message  and 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  a  smile  of  intel- 
Inlual  pleasure  or  a  stare  of  astonish- 
ment. IJkc  nvM  sensitive  and  clever 
men  he  hates  an  attempt  to  classify  him, 
and  he  would  try  to  squirm  out  of  any 
afljectivc  that  ii  at  all  definite.     At  a 

tublic  mccttnt;  not  long  ago,  some  one 
aving  intr'xluccd  him  with  the  remark 
that  his  only  fault  was  that  he  was  too 
talcntc'l,  he  rose  and  said  that  his  talents 
were  but  ordinary  and  that  his  strong 
fN^nt  had  always  l^ecn  his  character.  But 
ihfjugh  a  very  clever  man.  Mr,  Shaw 
rlocs  not  understand  s'.ime  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  human  nature.  Ifc  is  rn-rt  even 
aware  of  the  danger  of  tx;ing  amusing. 
I'cople  learn  while  they  laugh,  but  very 
few  of  them  know  that  they  are  learn- 
ing. When  the  midriff  resumes  its 
former  place  Ihu  mind  pretty  generally 
goes  on  as  before,  perha[»  a  little  rc- 
ucntant.  True  prophets  have  sometimes 
iMTcn  great  humourists  (witness  Job), 
but  their  fame  as  propjiets,  we  believe, 
wan  mainly  jKisthumous.  Cervantes 
laughed  .Spain's  chivalry  away,  but  mean- 
while Cervantes  died.  If  Mr.  Shaw  were 
always  right,  his  manner  before  the 
worlrl  would  be  sadly  against  him.  1'he 
woriri  expects  from  its  serious  men  a 
certain  rlegree  of  chillncss. 

Compared  with  most  of  our  play- 
wrighlM,  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  only  far  more 
entertaining  than  llicy,  but  sounder.  It 
in  only  when  wc  compare  him  (as  he 
exprefwly  dnnands)  with  the  best  of  all 
time,  llint  he  goes  to  pieces.  All  great 
playwrights  have  .seen  that  every  man 
was  snnielliing  more  than  a  leading  mo- 
tive.   They  have  never  used  him  merely 


as  a  pawn ;  that  is,  to  proii-e  something. 
They  have  su^ested  a  thousand  irrele- 
vant things.  At  times  they  have  almost 
seemed  to  forget  their  purpose;  In  any 
true  comedy  man  is  a  small  figure  danc- 
ing against  the  sky — temporal  antics  on 
a  background  of  ultimate  facts,  birth  and 
death  and  eternity.  That  is  the  only 
joke,  and  every  great  writer  has  per- 
ceived it.  \ot  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
a  mere  debater  of  propositions.  Ko 
writer  ever  created  a  man  without  sug- 
gesting a  mystery.  The  plain  man  has 
this  in  common  with  Shakespeare:  He 
too  is  aware  of  unknown  things,  makes 
guesses,  and  is  quite  unreasonable.  His 
mysteries  begin  too  soon,  but  he  has 
them.  From  merely  clever  people  you 
might  suppose  there  was  no  mystery  at 
all.  They  make  things  so  clear  to  you. 
Napoleon,  as  conceived  by  Mr,  Shaw 
and  rendered  by  Mr.  Arnold  Daly,  in  the 
little  one-act  play.  The  Man  of  Destiny, 
seems  at  first  more  nearly  flesh  and  blood 
than  any  character  in  his  earlier  plays. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Shaw  takes  pains  enough , 
with  him  to  make  you  think  he  cares  for 
him — a  very  imusual  impression,  for 
while  Mr.  Shaw  warms  up  with  an  idea 
he  is  apt  to  be  cold-blooded  with  human 
beings.  The  clergyman  in  Candida,  for 
instance,  though  conventional,  legally 
married,  and  all  that,  might  well  have 
had  a  chance  to  make  out  a  better  case 
for  himself,  but  Mr.  Shaw  regarded  him 
merely  as  material  for  rebuttal.  Even  at 
the  emotional  crisis  of  the  play  you  felt 
it  was  only  a  higher  kind  of  chess-play- 
ing. In  The  Man  of  Destiny  though  he 
had  to  move  more  quickly  to  the  point  he 
still  found  time  for  a  little  personal  sym- 
pathy and  Mr.  Daly's  rendering  brought 
still  more.  It  was  not  till  toward  the  end 
that  you  saw  "the  pulse  of  the  machine," 
and  even  then  you  had  Mr.  Shaw's  wit 
to  console  yon.  F.  M.  Colby. 
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FORBES    ROBERTSON    AB    "HAMLET." 
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ARNOLD   DALT   AS    "THE   MAN   OF   DBSTINT." 
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JOHN  iSHARP   WILLIAMS,  Leader. 

A    HUNDRED    years    ago,    Na-  he  always  wore  the  same  kind  of  clothes. 

thaniel  Macon,  of  North  Caro-  Mr.  Benton  paints  it  for  us  in  the  "Thirty 

lina,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  Years'  View:" 
of  Representatives.     A   states-  "A  suit  of  the  same  material,  cut,  and 

man  of  the  antique  type,  who  looked  and  colour,  superfine  navy  blue — the  whole 

dressed  his  part.     Speaker  or  Senator,  suit  from  the  same  piece  and  in  the  fash- 


JOHN   SHARP  WILLIAMS. 
ni'h   by  Cllneilinat.  WashtnKton 
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ion  of  the  Revolution,  and  always  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  before  it  showed 
age.  He  was  neat  in  his  person,  always 
wore  fine  linen,  a  fine  cambric  stock,  a 
fine  fur  hat  with  a  brim  to  it,  pair  top- 
boots,  the  boots  outside  of  the  pantaloons, 
on  the  principle  that  leather  was  stronger 
than  cloth." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
you  have  fed  your  full  of  looks  on  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon,  who  might  be  a  Methodist 
bishop,  a  Mormon  apostle,  an  early  Assy- 
rian god,  or  a  baron  of  beef  products, 
you  ask  for  Williams  of  Mississippi.  At 
first  you  refuse  to  accept  him.  You  feel 
like  asking,  in  the  tragic  language  of 
Mr.  A.  Ward,  "Do  my  eyes  deceive  my 
earsight?"  There  lounges  a  man  who, 
when  he  stands  up  fas  if  the  process  were 
labourious  and  infrequent),  is  about  five 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  tall.  The 
anthropometers  may  tell  you  that  he  is 
five  feet  ten.  They  are  duped  by  his 
slendemess.  He  has  "the  brown  hair 
streaked  with  gray"  of  Mr,  Matthew 
Arnold  mourning  for  Thyrsis.  As  yet 
the  gray  is  a  feeble  minority.  A  collec- 
tion of  hair  which  seldom  feels  the  bar- 
ber's shear.  It  is  inconceivably  incom- 
plete, a  miracle  of  frowsiness.  It  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  combed  by  a  cyclone  and 
pecked  at  by  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  A 
well-developed  forehead  lets  itself  be 
guessed  at.  Straightforward  blue  eyes, 
which,  however,  have  a  way  of  seeming 
curiously  closed  and  lifeless  when  the 
owner  sinks  into  abstraction,  and  there 
is  nobody  to  nag  or  stir  him.  A  straight 
nose,  a  rather  pessimistic  underlip,  a  chin 
prickly  with  stubble  unless  somebody  has 
entreated  or  commanded  the  owner  to 
be  shaved.  A  moustache  as  untrimmed 
as  the  foolish  virgins'  lamps. 

You  begin  to  like  Mr.  Williams  when 
you  hear  that  he  is  so  absent-minded  that 
once  he  unconsciously  locked  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams up  in  her  room  at  their  hotel  and 
sauntered  off  to  the  House,  This  absent- 
mindedness  exolains  his  clothes.  They 
are  not  his.  They  make  no  pretence  of 
fitting  him.  They  don't  look  as  if  they 
would  fit  anybody,  but  thev  must  be 
somebody  else's.  Mr.  Williams  has 
convoyed  them  from  somebody  who  must 
have  been  grateful  to  lose  them.  From 
what  morgue  of  fripperv  do  thev  come? 
Thev  are  alwavs  old.  They  always  were 
old.  Thev  bag  and  droop  impossiblv. 
They  are  more  spotted  than  the  lenpard. 


They  are  streaked  with  fruit  accretions 
and  accumulations  and  strata,  the  debris 
of  ages.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  pair  of 
gaiters  that  may  be  the'  remnants  of 
Nathaniel  Macon's  top  boots. 

Here  sits  "John  Williams,"  whom  we 
all  know  as  one  of  the  most  alert  and 
quick-firing  minds  in  Congress — here  he 
sits,  wrapped  in  abstraction  and  careless 
of  other  clothing.  By  the  look  of  him, 
in  those  moments,  he  might  belong  to  the 
great  class  of  American  citizens  that  is 
ill  permanent  session  in  the  grocery  stores 
and  the  post  offices  and  little  railway  sta- 
tions, the  thinkers  who  base  their  lines 
in  thought,  slow  speech,  and  rapid  ex- 
pectoration. A  moment  more  and  Mr- 
Williams,  returned  from  the  cares  of  con- 
templation, makes  his  flashing  point,  or 
with  exquisite  amiability  impales  an  op- 
ponent, who  can  hardly  help  being  satis- 
fied with  his  agony,  since  such  a  good 
fellow  inflicts  it. 

But  why  so  much  pother  about  Mr. 
Williams's  clothes?  Well,  because  they 
may  be  of  interest  to  collectors,  and  be- 
cause they  are  so  different  from  the  togs 
of  the  conventional  planter  of  the  stage 
or  novel  or  Washir^on  hotel.  Do  they 
still  breathe  the  vital  air  and  the  more 
vital  julep,  those  fine  old  Southerners,  in 
broadcloth  and  frilled  shirts  one  used  to 
see  at  the  Caoitol?  May  they  live  for- 
ever. And  Mr.  Williams,  sometime  of 
Memphis  and  now  of  Yazoo,  has 
none  of  their  splendour  or  their  Ben- 
tonism.  He  is  not  "a  fine  figure  of  a" 
statesman.  There  is  nothing  solemn  or 
majestic  about  him.  There  is  nothing 
"sectional"  about  his  appearance  any 
more  than  there  is  in  his  principles. 
Judged  by  his  face,  he  might  come  from 
anywhere.  Judged  by  his  garments,  he 
must  come  from  Baxter  street,  by  way  of 
the  Baltimore  fire.  His  carelessness  of 
<!ecoration  and  scenery  become  almost  en- 
rapine  as  you  think  of  it  in  connection 
with  his  temperament  and  his  qualities. 
Without  thoup-ht  for  himself,  he  will  do 
anvthinp-  for  his  friends,  they  will  tell 
vou.  Neither  noor  nor  rich,  he  is  as  rich 
as  he  cares  to  be,  and  as  generous  as  the 
ooor.  "You  can  depend  unon  him  abso- 
lutely." 'A  strong  friend."  "A  trump." 
You  will  hear  colden  opinions  from  all 
.sorts  of  peonle  if  vou  ask  them  about  this 
shabby  and  brilliant  gentleman  from 
Yarno. 

Tie    lives,    most   nnfashionably   in    a 
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hotel.  Having  great  social  gifts  he  sel- 
dom, one  might  almost  say  never,  goes 
into  society.  Too  much  trouble,  prob- 
ably. If  he  ever  becomes  Speaker,  his 
habits  may  change  in  this  respect,  and  he 
may  blaze  out  as  gloriously  as  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  does  occasionally,  not  with- 
out a  watchful  eye  on  Danville  and  Re- 
publican simplicity.  His  fireside  and  his 
books :  these  are  enough  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams at  present.  His  greatest  social 
dissipation  is  an  occasional  "stag"  party. 
He  likes  to  go  to  the  Washington  Press 
Club,  perhaps  it  is  rather  shabby,  like 
all  press  clubs  that  have  been,  are,  or 
shall  be.  If  it  is  not  impertinent  to  refer 
to  the  private  habits  of  a  public  man,  the 
virtuous  may  glow  still  more  with  the 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Williams  is  a  man 
of  temperate  habits,  as  most  public  men 
of  to-day  are.  But  he  is  not  a  prohibi- 
tionist in  theory  or  practice.  If  he  wants 
a  drink  he  takes  it.  The  whiskey  has  no 
effect  upon  him,  whereas  he  improves  the 
whiskey. 

Mr.  Williams  seems  to  be  liked  by 
everybody  in  the  House,  nor  is  this  popu- 
larity due  to  any  neatness,  mere  "genial- 
ity" or  effort  on  his  part.  He  is  re- 
spected and  admired,  as  well  as  liked. 
Sometimes  the  leader  of  the  minority  in 
the  House  makes  enemies  on  both  sides 
of  it.  Men  on  his  own  side  who  wanted 
his  place  sulk  because  he  was  preferred 
to  them.  They  growl  and  snarl,  some- 
times attack  or  desert  him,  make  queer 
little  attempts  at  leadership  on  their  own 
hook.  His  temper  is  worn.  The  major- 
ity loves  to  bait  him.  He  soon  falls  on 
evil  days  and  is  fallen  upon  by  every- 
body.' It  is  a  hard  and  thankless  job. 
Mr.  Williams  takes  it  almost  as  easily  as 
f  he  were  sitting  on  his  Yazoo  piazza. 
The  secret  of  his  success  is  his  perfect 
:emper,  his  entire  self-control.  How  im- 
portant this  is  may  be  judged  from  the 
well-remembered  case  of  Lord  Althorp, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Earl  Gray's 
Administration.  A  rather  bovine,  com- 
pletely commonplace  person,  who  hated 
office ;  not  the  least  bit  of  an  orator.  But 
his  temper  was  so  sweet,  his  politeness 
so  unvarying,  his  good  nature  so  irresis- 
tible, his  honesty  so  great,  that  probably 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  has 
never  had  another  leader  so  popular  or 
with  such  ungrudeec'  power  over  it. 
Lord  Althorp  had  Uttie  talent;  Mr.  Wil- 


liams has  much  talent  and  adds  to  it 
the  qualities  which  stood  the  English- 
man in  so  good  stead.  Mr.  Williams — 
and  hardly  another  Democrat  in  the 
House — can  pursue  the  Republicans  vlg- 
ourously  and  constantly  without  losing 
his  temper.  The  wheels  of  his  Olympian 
chariot  "never  catch  fire,"  as  Mr.  Sum- 
ner said,  whose  own  axles  smoked  fre- 
quently. The  debater  that  boils  over  is 
lost.  Mr.  Williams  never  loses  himself. 
He  gives  heartily  and  takes  smihngly, 
like  a  good  gentleman  boxer.  Often  he 
jabs  his  opponent  until  the  latter  forgets 
himself  and  rages.  Then  does  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, imperturbable,  poke  the  bright 
snickersnee  into  his  adversary's  ribs. 
Scholar,  student,  philosopher,  man  of 
many  universities  as  he  is,  he  finds  ridi- 
cule his  most  effective  and  dreaded 
weapon. 

He  has  none  of  the  old-fashioned,  set- 
speech,  humble-in-the-face,  "Good-GoD, 
Mr.  Speaker"  rhetorical  fire-and-bubdub 
manner.  He  speaks  with  a  slow.  Southern 
accent,  in  a  conversational  tone.  His  voice 
is  audible,  without  effort,  throughout  the 
chamber.  His  enunciation  is  admirably 
clear.  His  sole  gesture  is  an  occasional 
movement  of  the  right  hand  outward  and 
away  to  the  side.  Even  in  making  his 
strongest  points  he  doesn't  try  to  tear  a 
cat.  If  his  voice  has  been  raised  a  little, 
it  soon  drops  into  its  even,  easy  pitch. 
If  he  is  making  a  speech  of  any  length, 
he  lays  down  his  proposition,  lawyer- 
fashion,  considers  his  every  argument 
from  every  side;  advances,  orderly  and 
logically,  from  subject  to  subject.  His 
English  is  plain,  simple,  excellent,  with- 
out ornament,  apparently  instinctive,  the 
immediate  record  of  his  thought.  His 
sentences  are  complete  and  symmetrical. 

He  seldom  speaks  long.  Somebody 
lends  him  five  minutes  or  seven  minutes 
of  time.  He  can  pack  as  much  into  those 
five  or  seven  minutes  as  anybody  in  the 
House.  He  makes  his  point  clear ;  illus- 
trates or  enforces  it,  perhaps,  with  a  story 
that  some  old  fellow  in  Mississippi  who 
called  him  "John"  has  told  him;  turns 
the  laugh  against  the  Republicans,  reads 
a  bit  of  doggerel,  effective  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  often  his  own  composition.  To 
tell  the  truth,  if  he  had  permitted  his 
intellect  to  the  manufacture  of  serious 
instead  of  comic  verse  he  might  have 
been   as   bad    a   poet   as   John    Quincy 
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The  House  likes  to  be  amused.  It 
doesn't  require  iht  highest  genius  to 
amuse  it.  Every  Congress,  Parliament, 
or  Convention  likes  to  turn  from  its  sober 
work  and  laugh  like  a  pack  of  boys.  Mr, 
Williams  has  an  ineidiaustible  treasury 
of  anecdotes  for  his  private  hours ;  and 
he  uses  them  in  the  House  only  when 
they  are  better  than  any  other  weapon. 
He  has  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
mental  state  of  the  House.  He  under- 
stands the  House  and  it  understands  him. 
He  reads  its  mood  instantly.  He  never 
bores  it  Follow  him  through  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  you 
will  see  how  constant  and  yet  unobtru- 
sive his  leadership  is,  and  with  what 
variety  of  attack  and  defence  he  has  pro- 
ceeded. As  a  rule,  he  prefers  quick, 
sharp  work.  He  does  not  monopolise. 
He  accepts  one  gratefully  and  eagerly. 
He  has  breathed  into  the  Democrats  of 
the  House  a  spirit  of  discipline,  of  com- 
mon intention,  breaking  down  occasion- 
ally, it  is  true,  but  bre^ng  down  as  to 
details  rather  than  cardinal  policies. 
Watchful  as  to  all  the  business  of  the 
House,  seldom  missing  a  point;  grace- 
fully admitting  mistakes  when  he  makes 
them;  appealing  sometimes  to  his  col- 
leagues for  information  which,  one  can- 
not help  suspecting,  he  already  has ;  al- 
ternating from  grave  to  gay,  he  has  kept 
his  party  well  in  hand ;  and  steadily,  with 
every  argument  of  solid  statistics  or 
chafHng  banter,  he  has  insisted  upon 
tariff  revision  and  reciprocity.  The 
Democrats  have  only  to  look  to  the  Sen- 


ate Chamber  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  discrediting  and  disuniting 
their  party.  In  the  House,  thanks  in  part 
to  a  Representative's  head  being  less 
sublime  and  impenetrable  than  a  Sen- 
ator's, thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  per- 
sonal charm  and  force  of  John  Sharp 
Williams,  they  have  done  much  better 
work  and  are  in  a  much  better  condition ; 
and  people  are  much  better  satisfied  with 
them,  "We  are  not  idiots,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liams said  last  winter.  Too  wide  an  ex- 
tension should  not  be  given  to  a  crank, 
which  might  be  r^arded  as  a  paradox. 
Mr.  Williams  was  speaking  of  the  House 
only. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  frank,  approachable 
man.  He  uses  no  buskins  or  stilts,  sur- 
rounds himself  with  no  mystery,  puts  on 
no  airs.  He  has  learned  much  and  is 
learning  more.  In  parliamentary  law, 
for  instance,  he  is  inferior  to  Mr.  De 
Armond,  of  Missouri,  and  perhaps  to 
some  other  Democratic  Representatives. 
But  no  other  Democratic  member  has  in 
the  same  degree  that  union  of  qualities 
that  the  post  of  minority  leader  demands. 
He  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be 
"a  great  man."  He  is  modest  and  he  is 
rather  lazy,  as  a  "lawmaker"  has  the 
right  to  be.  But  there  is  something  large, 
competent,  adaptable  about  him.  He  has 
been  in  Congress  only  eleven  years.  He 
has  been  a  "national  figure"  only  a  few 
months.  There  is  no  more  promising, 
as  there  is  no  more  amiable,  man  in  Con- 
gress. 

Edward  M.  Kingsbury. 
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GOING  to  start  a  magazine,  eh? 
Monthly,  weekly,  quarterly, 
or  annual?  There  is  not  a 
magazine  man  in  the  United 
States  to-day  who  would  hesitate  to  ad- 
vise, "Don't  do  it!"  The  field  is  full. 
There  are  more  magazines  than  people 
can  read,  and  were  it  not  for  the  adver- 
tising three-fourths  of  them  would  go 
mto  bankruptcy.  Yet  there  are  people 
who  have  a  sort  of  ineradicable  craze  for 
printers'  ink,  and  think  they  can  make  a 
fortune  at  any  time  by  spreading  a  lot  of 
it  on  white  paper. 

Two  young  men,  chock  full  of  or^- 


nality,  started  a  weekly  magazine  in  New 
York  fifteen  years  ago.  One  was  a  sub- 
editor on  a  metropolitan  daily,  with 
duties  that  kept  him  more  or  less  busy 
from  6  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  six  nights  a  week. 
He  had  a  salary  of  $35  a  wedt.  His  part- 
ner was  a  civil  engineer  with  a  literary 
leaning,  who,  having  saved  up  $3,500 
through  railroad  and  contract  work,  be- 
lieved he  could  invest  it  in  a  magazine 
and  make  a  great  fortune,  with  some 
fame  annexed. 

After  much  discussion  a  name  was  de- 
cided upon — the  New  York  Gasette. 
It  sounded  well.     They  did  not  l^ow 
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that  there  had  been  other  New  York 
Gasettes  in  the  cotirse  of  a  century  and 
a  quarter;  it  was  sufficient  to  them  to 
know  that  none  existed  at  that  particular 
moment.  They  paid  an  old  engraver  in 
Ann  Street  $25  to  make  a  wood-cut  of 
the  title,  and  then  had  it  electrotyped 
and  some  impressions  taken  to  see  how 
it  showed  up.  They  thought  it  grand, 
and  proceeded. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  terms 
with  a  printer  in  Chambers  Street,  who 
talked  to  them  a  long  time  and  learned- 
ly of  ems  and  other  things  common 
amon?  typos.  Having  agreed  upon  a 
price  for  composition,  they  found  a  press 
in  William  Street  where  the  Gazette 
could  be  struck  off  and  bound.  The 
prices  were  higher  than  other  magazines 
paid,  but  our  editors  were  uninitiated 
and  did  not  realize  that  the  typesetter 
and  the  pressman  might  be  in  cahoot. 

An  office  was  rented  in  Nassau  Street 
at  $300  a  year,  payable  monthly  in  ad- 
vance, and  in  it  were  installed  two 
chairs,  a  desk,  a  big  table,  scissors,  paste 
pot,  brush,  wrappers,  pens,  ink,  pins, 
and  other  editorial  paraphernalia.  Con- 
tracts were  made  for  so  many  reams  of 
paper  from  a  house  in  Beekman  Street, 
with  a  sliding  scale  of  prices,  each  in- 
crease of  100,000  copies  in  circulation 
to  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  a  pound. 

It  was  decided  to  make  the  price  of 
the  Gasette  $  cents  a  single  copy,  $2.50 
a  year — in  advance ;  $1.50  for  six 
months ;  agents  wanted  everywhere  1  A 
printer's  proof  of  the  imprint  was  much 
liked:  "New  York  Gazette.  A 
Weekly  Magazine  of  Stainless  Fiction 
designed  oarticularlv  for  the  family  cir- 
cle. THE  GAZETTE  is  the  only' peri- 
odical in  the  world  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  subscribers  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  publishers.  Send  six  cents  in 
stamps  for  sample  copy.  Positively 
NO  FREE  LIST.  Rejected  manuscripts 
will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied 
by  sufficient  postage." 

An  account  was  opened  in  the  Nation- 
al Park  Bank,  a  check-book  was  laid  in. 
with  bill-heads,  letter-heads,  receipt 
forms,  etc..  and  everything  was  ready 
except  the  letter  press.  That  was  tn  be 
aut  scissors  atit  miUus.  A  truck  load 
of  bound  volumes  of  ancient  magazines 
wns  Ixjughl  at  a  junk  shop  in  Ann  Street, 


and  from  the  International  News  Com- 
pany armfuUs  of  English  story  papers 
were  obtained. 

Figott,  the  engineer  and  capitalist, 
nominated  himself  business  manager,  of- 
fice boy,  "writer  and  paster,"  book- 
keeper, messenger,  office  cat,  printer's 
devil  and  assistant  editor.  Patterson, 
the  newspaper  man,  was  duly  appointed 
editor- in-cluef.  He  continued  his  la- 
bours on  the  Morning  Trial  (a  fictitious 
name),  and  contributed  as  much  of  his 
salary  as  he  could  spare  to  the  general 
fund.  He  got  out  of  bed  every  day  at 
10  o'clock  and  worked  all  the  afternoon 
for  the  Gasette,  selecting  stories  from  the 
old  magazines  and  British  periodicals, 
rewriting  them  and  dressing  them  up 
with  a  local  flavour  of  contemporaneous 
human  interest  and  with  just  enough  of 
colour  to  escape  the  charge  of  being 
"yellow."  At  night,  every  minute  he 
could  steal  from  his  desk  was  devoted 
to  the  Gasette.  If  copy  was  slack  he 
would  run  down  to  the  office  of  the 
weekly  and  do  a  little  hurried  editing. 

In  a  week  the  dummy  was  ready  for 
the  printer  and  the  forms  were  made  up 
for  the  pressman.  It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment. How  many  copies  should  they 
print  ?    Question  I 

The  business  manager,  Pigott,  had 
spent  many  hours  with  Patrick  Farrelly 
of  the  American  News  Company,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Carr,  and  finally  ob- 
tained an  order  for  8,000  copies  of  the 
Gasette,  at  two  and  one- half  cents  a 
copy.  Eight  thousand  copies  as  a  start- 
er! The  boys  nearly  danced  for  joy. 
They  took  a  drink  of  cider  and  went  to 
work  like  steam  hoisting  engines. 

Pigott  started  out  for  advertisements, 
but  didn't  understand  the  business  very 
well,  so  a  man  was  hired.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  "King  of  Green  Goods 
Men."  the  celebrated  Edward  Bechtoldt, 
who  used  to  be  a  bartender  in  the  Aster 
House.  There  never  was  a  cleverer  fel- 
low in  the  world,  nor  one  so  plausible 
or  specious.  He  kept  all  the  post-office 
inspectors  on  the  run  for  ten  years,  and 
finally  settled  down  in  honest  business. 
He  lasted  with  the  Gaoettc  three  days. 

Then  Pigou  found  Just  the  right  man, 
a  one-armed  preacher  from  New  Jersey 
— tall,  commandine.  of  fine  presence  and 
a  way  with  him.  He  signed  himself  "A, 
Strvker."  •  He  w;is  employed  at  a  cnm- 
nihsinn  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  advertise- 
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nients,  one-half  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of 
the  ad.  and  the  other  when  the  bill  was 
collected.  Mr.  Stryker  was  a  gem.  For 
the  first  copy  of  the  Gazette  he  got  no 
less  than  eight  striking  ads. — tooth  tab- 
lets, complexion  wafers,  "good  news  to 
ladies,"  hair  vigour,  electric  corsets,  "I 
cure  corns,"  "health,  strength  and  en- 
ergy," and  blood  poison.  They  made 
two  pages,  and  Stryker  received 
cheques  to  the  amount  of  $120,  or  the 
half  of  his  full  commission.  Some  of  the 
"ads."  were  to  run  four  weeks,  some 
three  months. 

One  appreciative  advertising  agent 
for  great  houses  took  the  entire  back 
page.  There  was  no  cover  on  the  first 
three  or  four  numbers.  An  insurance 
company  took  half  of  the  first  page. 
Things  looked  like  a  boom  in  Kansas  in 
com  time.  The  baby  was  born  full  of 
clever  fiction,  skits,  jokes,  wit,  philoso- 
phy, home  chat,  a  couple  of  pages  of 
fatherly  editorials,  and  an  "extraordi- 
nary announcement"  by  Editor  Patter- 
son to  this  effect : 

THE  MOST  LIBERAL  AND  ATTRACT- 
IVE OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

The  Nnv  York  Gazette  is  the  only  periodical 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  subscribers  are 
identical  viith  those  of  the  publishers. 

The  principal  object  of  the  publishers  of  The 
Gazette  is  to  encourage  people  of  small  means 
to  become  personally  interested  in  the  conduct 
of  a  weekly  story  paper.  If  a  well-established 
paper  is  a  gold  mine,  as  a  certain  writer  has 
remarked,  there  is  no  reason  why  capitalists 
should  have  all  the  nuggets. 

OUK  SPEHAL  OF  FEU. 

On  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  1888,  be- 
ginning February  I,  The  Gazette  will  issue 
500  PBOFTT  CEBTiFicATES,  cach  entitling  the 
holder  to  one  year's  subscription  and  a  share 
of  the  proHts  earned  by  the  paper  in  the  six 
months  following  the  date  of  purchase. 

Holders  of  these  certificates  become  silent 
partners  in  the  ownership  of  The  Gazette,  and 
draw  three  dividends,  one  every  two  months. 
The  certificates  are  provided  with  coupons, 
each  of  which  is  good  for  a  proportional  part 
of  the  bi-monthly  dividend. 

The  price  of  one  profit  certificate  is  $3 
itvkieh  includes  one  year's  subscription).  Any 
person  or  club  desiring  six  certificates  may 
have  them  for  $15 ;  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  not  more  than  six  will  be  made  out  in  the 
name  of  a  single  subscriber. 


TuREE-FOURTHS  of  the  H£t  proHls  on  all 
copies  of  The  Gazette  sold  otherwise  than  by 
annual  subscription  direct  to  the  ofUce  of  the 
publishers  are  to  be  divided  among  the  eertiH- 
cate  holders. 

The  Gazette  is  sold  by  news  dealers  through- 
out the  Union.  If  the  sale  reaches  50,000  copies 
this  would  represent  a  net  profit  of  at  least 
$600  A  WEEK,  or  more  than  $15,000  for 
SIX  MONTHS.  Three-fourths  of  this  sura — 
$11,250 — Is  the  property  of  the  certificate 
holders,  and  will  be  divided  among  them  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  coupons  presented  by 

Of  course  it  is  plain  to  every  one  that  should 
the  sales  of  Tbe  Gazette  reach  70,000  or 
100,000  or  200,000 — as  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able they  will  do — the  sum  to  be  divided  among 
the  certificate  holders  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased. 
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a  FOR  himself. 


Thus  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  every  cer- 
tificate holder  to  do  all  he  can  to  increase  the 
sales  of  The  Gazette,  as  by  expanding  its  cir- 
culation he  enlarges  his  own  proHls. 

The  publishers  of  The  Gazette  reserve  the 
right  to  increase  the  monthly  issue  of  certifi- 
cates if  in  their  judgment  such  a  step  seems 
advisable. 

Scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
magazine  were  such  paragraphs  as 
these : 

■"  "Just  One  Word  to  Parents :  Buy  a  PROFIT 
CERTIFICATE  for  your  son,  explain  iu  na- 
ture and  let  him  begin  his  business  career  by 
drawing  dividends.     Price  $3. 

"Buy  a  PROFIT  CERTIFICATE  for  your 
daughter  and  let  her  make  her  own  pin  money 
out  of  the  proceeds.    Price  $3. 

"The  demand  for  the  GAZETTE  PROFIT 
CERTIFICATES  is  so  large  that  persons 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  our  EXCEP- 
TIONALLY LIBERAL  offer  would  do  well 
to  send  in  their  applications  without  delay. 
Our  terms  are  cash  I  We  cannot  undertake  to 
hold  back  certificates  for  anybody,  as  they  be- 
long virtually  to  our  subscribers." 

Two  pages  were  devoted  "To  Corre- 
spondents," Editor  Patterson  answering 
the  imaginary  questions  of  unknown  vic- 
tims of  initialism.  This  was  regarded 
as  a  drawing  card.  Correspondents 
were  warned:  "Please  to  understand 
that  no  replies,  under  any  circumstances, 
can  be  sent  privately  through  the  mails  t" 

On  the  front  page  was  this  conceit,  ap- 
propriated from  "Uncle  Toby:" 
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If  it  pleases  you,  then  we  are  happy; 
If  it  does  not,  it  is  all  our  fault. 
And  you  are  much  of  a  gentleman,  sir. 

The  name  New  York  Gasette  waa 
sent  to  the  Librarian  ol  Congress,  with 
a  dollar  bill,  and  duly  copyrighted.  Nine 
thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  were 
issued,  8,000  for  the  American  News 
Company  and  1,000  for  the  mails,  sample 
copies,  etc. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  Postmaster,  and  an 
application  was  made  to  him  for  entry 
into  the  mails  at  the  second-class  rates 
of  postage — one  cent  a  pound.  He  asked 
for  a  list  of  subscribers.  A  list  of  sub- 
scribers t 

"But  we  have  only  just  started;  we 
have  no  subscribers  as  yet,"  Business 
Manager  Pigott  informed  him. 

"The  law  is  that  you  shall  have  such 
a  list  before  you  are  entitled  to  the  potmd 
rate,"  firmly  announced  Mr.  Pearson, 
who  from  that  moment  was  regarded  as 
the  Gasette's  bitter  enemy. 

"We  will  obtain  a  list  of  subscribers  I" 
agreed  the  editor  and  Pigott  "The 
whole  thing  is  a  fake,  anyway.  There 
must  be  such  things  for  sale.  There 
must  be  some  old  broken-down  maga- 
zine with  a  list  which  it  will  sell  cheap." 
There  were  advertisements  in  sundry 
"literair"  periodicals  of  "subscription 
lists"  for  beginners;  so  the  Gazette's 
proprietors  bright  one  for  $50  and  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Pearson,  who  said  that  he 
would  immediately  communicate  with 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  entry.  In 
the  meantime,  pending  action,  the  Ca- 
sette  was  to  be  mailed  at  the  one-cent-a- 
pound  rate  to  "subscribers." 

The  American  News  Company  sent  its 
wagons  for  the  8,000  copies,  and  there 
was  happiness  in  the  office.  Then  the 
"writer  and  paster"  set  to  work  send- 
ing out  the  other  1,000  to  "subscribers," 
and  to  such  as  it  was  hoped  might  be  in- 
duced to  become  friends. 

Editor  Patterson  proceeded  with  the 
second  number,  vol.  i.  Mr.  A.  Stryker 
brought  in  additional  advertisements 
and  got  half  of  his  commission  in  ad- 
vance. The  American  News  Company 
ordered  10,000  copies,  a  leap  of  2,000  in 
one  week  I 

"At  that  rate  of  increase  we  shall  soon 
own  an  establisfiment  to  do  all  our  com- 
positiOT,  primfng-,  binding,  etc,"  said 
fbe  delighted  youn0  ^^-    Everything  in 


sight  was  a  rose  except  the  "temporary 
pound  rate,  and  they  were  confident  of 
having  that  thorn  removed  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  "Extraordinary  Announcement" 
in  the  first  number  was  practically  re- 
peated in  the  second,  with  embellish- 
ments and  calls  like  this : 

"Some  things  you  get— By  purchasing  a 
profit  certificate  and  aiding  us  to  increase  the 
sales  of  the  GAZETTE : 

"You  acquire  a  personal  interest  in  one  of 
the  best  periodicals  published. 

"You  draw  a  proportional  share  of  the  profits 
for  six  months. 

"You  draw  three  bi-monthly  dividends. 

"You  get  the  GAZETTE  free  for  one 
year. 

"YOU  GET  NO  CHROMOSl" 

On  the  23d  page  was: 

"March  Certificates  (the  first  were  for  Feb- 
ruary) :  We  have  still  on  hand  a  tew  profit  cer- 
tificates of  the  March  issue,  drawing  bi-month- 
ly dividends  for  half  a  year  from  the  first  of 
next  month.  April  Certificates  will  be  ready 
on  March  2.  Price  $3;  six  for  $15.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  hold  back  these  certificates 
for  any  one.    First  come  first  served." 

This  appeared  on  page  25 : 

"No  Variety  Store.  We  want  all  our  readers 
to  understand  that  the  GAZETTE  is  rot 
goii^  to  give  away  any  job  lot  of  gimcracks 
or  gewgaws,  or  cheap  chromos,  in  order  to 
boom  its  circulation.  The  GAZETTE  is  a 
story  paper,  not  a  variety  store." 

Things  went  along  swimmingly. 
Messrs.  Farrelly  &  Carr,  magnates  of 
the  A.  N.  Co.,  increased  the  order  for 
the  third  number  to  12,000  copies,  an- 
other jump  of  2,000.  Editor  Sander- 
son (or  Patterson)  thought  seriously  of 
resigning  his  place  in  the  Morning  Trial 
and  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  Gasette 
but  Manager  Pigott  counseled  patience. 

A  young  woman  was  hired  to  assist 
in  folding  and  addressing  single  copies 
to  "subscribers,"  and  inquiry  was  made 
of  the  janitor  touching  the  rent  of  an  ad- 
joining office.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Genera!, 
and  Pigott  made  a  trip  to  Washington 
to  "punch  him  up."  With  the  help  of  a 
United  States  Senator  and  three  New 
York  Congressmen  he  succeeded  in 
bearding  Mr.  Harris  in  his  den ;  but  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  Gazette  with- 
out  much    satisfaction   beyond    havii^ 
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given  him  a  piece  of  his  mind,  and  ob- 
taining from  him  a  promise  to  "look 
into  the  matter  as  soon  as  it  came  under 
his  observation." 

"We  are  trying  to  shut  out  all  new 
publications,"  said  Mr.  Harris.  "The 
mails  are  terribly  overcrowded,  and  we 
would  like  to  drop  a  few  thousand 
worthless  publications  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  pound  rates." 

On  the  way  back  to  New  York  Pigott 
evolved  one  of  the  grandest  schemes 
ever  devised  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  a  periodical,  and  the  moment  he 
reached  the  Gazette  office  it  was  set  up- 
on for  execution. 

Messrs.  Farrelly  &  Carr  ordered  14,- 
000  copies  of  the  fourth  number,  still 
another  leap  of  2,000.  "We  will  have  a 
handsome  cover  put  on  Vol.  I.,  No.  4," 
said  the  boys.  It  was  navy  blue,  printed 
in  black,  and  quite  the  nobbiest  thing  of 
the  kind  that  ever  flourished  on  a  news- 
stand. The  new  scheme  was  inserted  in 
this  number.  This  editorial  announce- 
ment explains  it: 

THE    MOST    LIBERAL    AND    ATTRAC- 
TIVE OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

The  Neai  York  Gasettt  is  the  only  periodical 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  subscribers  are 
ittentieal  with  those  of  the  publishers. 

In  The  Gojette  of  February  we  took  espe- 
cial pains  to  inform  our  friends  that  we  did 
not  keep  a  variety  store,  and  that  in  aubscrib- 
ing  for  this  magazine  they  would  get  no 
chromos.  We  meant  that  and  we  shall  cling 
to  it  But  in  speaking  of  chromes  we  said 
nothing  offensive  about  landscaoes.  and  we 
now  beg  leave  to  announce  that  a  lucky  stroke 
of  fortune  has  enabled  us  to  offer  to  the  public 
at  large  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  all  the 

This  prospect  is  no  less  than  a  landscape 
in  the  Land  of  Flowers — not  simply  a  paint- 
ing of  the  land,  but  a  genuine  piece  of  the  land 
itself.  A  complete  description  of  it  is  pub- 
lished on  pages  30  and  31.    Read  it. 

In  plain  English,  we  are  giving  away  to  each 
subscriber  a  building  lot  in  a  new  town  in 
Northern  Florida,  situated  only  two  miles  from 
the  famous  De  Funiak  Springs— the  Florida 
Chautauqua — and  twenty  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  have  a  winter  home 
in  Florida  in  order  to  get  entirely  away  from 
such  terrible  blizzards  as  have  recently  swept 
over  the  land  dealing  death  and  destruction. 
And  when  homes  are  actually  given  away,  we 
don't  see  how  any  person  can  conscientiously 
decline  to  take  one. 


To  our  knowledge  there  has  never  been  made 
elsewhere  an  offer  so  liberal  and  attractive  as 
this.    We  commend  it  to  your  careful  oonsid- 


On  page  30  a  complete  plot  of  the 
new  city  was  published.  The  ground 
cost  $350  in  cash,  or  17  cents  a  lot,  and 
actually  was  above  water.  It  was  fig- 
ured out  that  each  lot,  delivered  to  the 
subscriber,  would  cost  the  publishers  of 
the  Gazette  the  sum  of  25  cents.  An 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  a 
Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Florida 
in  New  York  to  sign  the  deeds  for  8 
cents  each.  Every  legal  necessity  was 
complied  with.  Never  was  a  more  hon- 
est plan  presented. 

Page  3 1  was  given  over  to  a  cotnplete 
detailed  description  of  th^  plan  of  "GIV- 
ING  AWAY  HOMES  IN  FLORIDA," 
270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Here  is  the  meat  of  the  announce- 
ment: 

HOW  TO  SECURE  ONE  OF  THESE 
HOMES. 

A  town  lot  in  the  heart  of  this  enchanting 
region  may  be  secured  in  the  following  simple 

Each  person  sending  us  the  suin  of  $2-50— 
the  price  of  a  single  subscription — will  receive 
the  NEW  YORK  GAZETTE,  post-paid,  for 
one  year,  and  in  addition  a  DEED  TO  ONt. 
TOWN  LOT  30  BY  70  FEET. 

Each  person  or  dub  of  two  persons  sending 
us  $5  will  receive  TWO  COPIES  of  THE 
GAZETTE  for  one  year  and  deeds  to  TWO 
ADJOINING  TOWN  LOTS. 

Each  person  or  club  of  three  persons  sending 
us  $7-50  will  receive  THREE  COPIES  of 
THE  GAZETTE  for  one  year  and  DEEDS 
TO  THREE  ADJOINING  TOWN  LOTS. 

Each  person  or  club  of  four  persons  sending 
us  $10  will  receive  FOUR  COPIES  of  THE 
GAZETTE  for  one  year,  and  DEEDS  TO 
FOUR  TOWN  LOTS,  INCLUDING  ONE 
ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  CORNER  LOT. 

NOTICE.— This  extraordinarily  liberal  offer 
is  made  in  all  fairness  and  honesty.  We  mean 
what  we  say— no  more,  no  less.  Necessarily, 
such  unheard-of  inducements  to  subscribers 
cannot  be  held  out  long,  and  we  hereby  warn 
everybody  that  the  time  for  securing  these 
free  homes  in  Florida  is  limited.  If  you  want 
a  home  beside  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf, 
you  cannot  afford  to  hesitate. 

Send  your  subscriptions  to  the  New  York 
Gazette,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  and 
the  number  of  deeds  you  wish  will  be  promptly 
forwarded. 
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[Deeds  sii'H  invariably  be  made  out  i«  the 
name  of  each  individual  subscriber,  unless  we 
receive  special  directions  to  the  conlrary.] 

"How  many  profit  certificates  have  we 
sold,  Pigott?"  asked  Sanderson. 

"Not  one.  That  scheme  of  yours  is 
a  rank  failure,  and  we  might  as  well  con- 
fess it.  Sometimes  the  fool  public  will 
fight  shy  of  dividends  and  profits  when 
they  come  too  easy." 

"W«ll,  maybe  your  land  swindle  will 
fetch  'em  in.  Let's  work  it  for  all  we're 
worth.  Really,  old  man,  it's  the  biggest 
card  I  ever  heard  of.  Pity  we  can't  have 
the  idea  patented.  Every  other  maga- 
zine in  the  country  will  be  giving  away 
homes  in  some  part  of  the  land." 

The  land  scheme  "caught  on"  quickly, 
and  subscriptions  began  to  pour  into  the 
office  of  the  Gasette.  A  man  in  Ohio 
wrote : 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  put  me  down  for  two 
subscriptions  and  two  lots.  If  you  will  name 
a  street  after  me  I  will  take  lo  subscriptions 
and  as  many  lots. 

I  Indiana  wrote : 


Gentlemen  of  The  Gasette:  I  see  that  you 
have  not  yet  given  a  name  to  your  new  Florida 
city.  It  you  will  name  the  place  for  me  I  will 
take  100  subscriptions  and  loo  lots,  and  I  think 
I  could  induce  i,ooo  persons  to  subscribe.  My 
name  is  Ella  Belts.  Leave  off  the  s  and  call 
it  Ellabett,  which  is  quite  pretty,  I  think. 

As  fast  as  subscriptions  came  in  deeds 
were  mailed.  Things  began  to  hum.  ITie 
next  order  from  the  American  News 
Company  was  16,000  copies.  "Still 
bounding  along  t"  cried  the  publishers. 

Up  to  this  time  the  news  company  had 
made  no  report  of  sales,  and  as  the  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  publishers  was 
continuous,  a  query  was  decided  upon. 
Pigott  had  a  long  and  pleasant  chat  with 
Messrs.  Farrelly  and  Carr,  who  prom- 
ised a  statement  forthwith.  They  had 
simply  been  waiting  to  hear  from  their 
most  distant  agents,  some  as  far  west 
as  San  Francisco,  Those  nearer  home 
had  been  heard  from  already. 

Singularly  enough  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment kept  quiet.  Under  the  "tem- 
porary pertnit"  the  Gasette  still  flour- 
ished at  pound  rates.  But— so  long  as 
the  American  News  Company  continued 
to  increase  orders,  what  was  the  use  of 
worryii^p 


One  Wednesday  morning  a  truckman 
entered  the  office  of  the  Gasette,  toe* 
off  his  cap  and  drew  from  the  lining  a 
paper.  "American  News  Company," 
was  all  he  said. 

"Too  early,' '  said  Pigott,  genially, 
"Our  next  number  is  out  to-morrow. 
You  are  just  a  day  ahead." 

"I  didn't  come  for  anything;  I've  got 
a  load  of  magazines  for  you  on  the  truck 
outside." 

"Magazines?  For  us?  What  are 
they  ?" 

"Don't  the  paper  tell?" 

"Let's  see.  Oh,  yes;  it  says  returns. 
Returns  of  what  ?  Not  political  re- 
turns, surely.  We've  nothing  to  do 
wiUi  the  election.  'Returns,  22,435.' 
Must  be  some  mistake." 

"Better  come  take  a  look.  Mister," 
grumbled  the  truckman. 

"Of  course.  I  want  to  look  into  the 
matter." 

One  of  the  biggest  trucks  he  ever  saw 
stood  in  front  of  the  door,  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  unsold  copies  of  the  (Jo- 
zette.  A  crowd  stood  around.  It  was 
the  worst  moment  of  Pigott's  life. 

"Say,  Mister,  what  shall  I  do  with 
these  things?" 

"Why — er — take  'em  into  the  office,  of 
course.    Use  the  elevator." 

There  were  only  two  elevators,  and 
one  of  them  was  occupied  for  three  and 
a  half  hours  carrying  up  the  "RE- 
TURNS." Pigott  did  his  best  to  look 
cheerful ;  he  also  did  his  utmost  to  hide. 
He  kept  repeating  to  himself — "Returns, 
22.435-" 

At  last  they  were  all  inside,  and  P^- 
ott  banged  and  locked  the  door  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  keep  out  the  wrath  to 
come.  There  were  enormous  lines  and 
piles  of  them  all  over  the  office.  He 
threw  off  his  coat  and  set  to  work  rang- 
ing them  along  the  wall.  He  did  not 
want  Editor  Sanderson  to  see  them  in 
so  great  stacks,  and  every  bundle  was 
packed  into  the  smallest  possible  space 
against  the  wainscoting'. 

The  door  opened  and  in  stepped  Sand- 
erson, jauntily,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
prince  just  come  into  a  kingdom.  See- 
ing Pigott  all  flushed  and  sweating,  he 
said :  "Working  too  hard,  old  man.  Bet- 
ter let  up.  Why  don't  you  make  the 
printers  ship  those  things  directly  over 
to  the  News  Company  instead  of  stack- 
ing them  up  here?    It  would  save  cart- 
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age,  wliich  is  something.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand copies,  eh?  Do  you  know,  Pigott, 
we  have  made  wonderful  progress  ?  We 
haven't  advertised  at  all.  The  thing 
has  just  pushed  itself  along  by  pure 
merit.  I  propose  we  put  an  ad.  in  the 
Morning  Trial,  or,  better  yet,  in  the 
weekly  edition,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  250,000  copies.  We'll  streak  it  clean 
across  the  last  page  in  two-inch  letters 
— 'Unparalleled  Achievement;  New  York 
Gaeelte.'  That's  all.  Being  on  the  pa- 
per I  can  save  us  20  per  cent,  on  the  ad- 
vertising rates,  which  is  something. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

"All  right  1  All  right !  Anything  you 
say  goes, 

"You  needn't  be  so  snappish.  I  am 
askii^  advice." 

"I  agree.  Let's  advertise — let's  do 
anything — something — everything." 

"Why,  Pigott,  what's  the  matter? 
There's  something  wrong." 

"The — the  returns!  returns/  RE- 
TURNS 1" 

"But,  my  dear  fellow — " 

"Returns — 22,435 '" 

"Oh  I  I  see.  These  things  banked  up 
against  the  wall  are  the  -  unsold  copies. 
AnII'mglad  to  get  some  accounting  from 
the  American  News  Company,  They 
have  been  pretty  slow.  Now,  let's  do  a 
little  careful  figuring.  Nothing  like 
knowing  how  we  stand.  We  have  sold 
to  Messrs.  Farrelly  and  Carr,  all  told, 
not  counting  the  present  issue  of  16,000 
copies,  yet  to  be  delivered,  44,000  copies 
of  the  Gazette.  At  2)4  cents  a  copy 
that  means  a  neat  sum  of  $1,100  owing 
to  us.  The  ads.  amount  to  $780,  but  they 
won't  be  due  for  a  couple  of  months  yet. 
How  about  the  subscriptions,  old  man  ?" 

"We  have  received  only  ,■^4  so  far." 

"Better  than  none.  That  makes  $85, 
Every  little  helos.  Now,  we  are  to  the 
good  just  $1,965,  What  has  the  thing 
cost  up  to  date  ?" 

"Twenty-six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars." 

"That  leaves  us  in  <lebt  just  $675. 
Great  Jupiter  I    We  are  elected.    It  cost 

the people  $230,000  before  they 

saw  daylight.  We  have  the  full  noon- 
tide with  us  as  soon  as  we  send  over  the 
current  issue  of  16,000  copies.  That  will 
make  $400,  leaving  us  only  $275  behind. 
We  will  make  that  up  on  the  next  issue. 
I  assume  you  have  received  some  new 
advertisements  from  Stryker." 


"I'lmr  new  ones,  to  run  a  quarter; 
$3^4-" 

"How  iinich  have  we  paid  Stryker  al- 
together ?" 

■Half  his  commission— $238." 

"Then  we  owe  him  $238," 

"When  the  bills  are  paid," 

".-\nd  these  bills  are  due?" 

"Some  in  a  day  or  two — the  rest  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  or  three  months; 
that  is,  next  April  28th," 

"And  this  is  February  25th.  Good 
enough.  We  are  GOING  TO  MAKE 
THIS  THE  SUCCESS  OF  OUR 
LIVES." 

"But  you  haven't  deducted  the  RE- 
TURNS." 

"Oh,  no ;  I  had  forgotten.  How  many 
arc  there?" 

"Exactly  22,435." 

"Well,  deduct  them  from  60,000  and 
that  leaves  the  American  News  Com- 
pany owing  us  for  37,565  copies,  which 
at  2j4  cents  means  $931.12.  My  dear  o'd 
man,  I'm  DELIGHTED  1  We're  on 
top.     We  are  ELECTED  I" 

The  two  went  to  Nash  &  Crook's  and 
had  a  portion  each  of  corned  beef  hash, 
with  a  poached  egg  on  top.  That  was  ;i 
Gazette  luxury, 

"I  believe  I'll  resign  to-morrow,"  su  \ 
(lenly  ejaculated  Editor  Sanderson. 

"What  for?"  asked  Pigott. 

"Well,  we  can  make  this  thing  go 
just  twice  as  fast  if  I  devote  my  entire 
time  to  it.  No  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters." 

"Better  stay  with  the  Morning  Trial 
until  we  see  daylight." 

"We  do  see  it.  I'm  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  prospects.  We  are  the 
pioneers  of  five-cent  weekly  magazines. 
We  arc  meeting  a  want,  and  a  big  one. 
With  a  little  more  publicity  we  shall 
have  $100,000  worth  of  advertising  a 
year,  all  clean  profit.  I  can  name  half 
a  dozen  monthly  magazines  that  we'll 
ruin  in  short  order." 

They  went  back  to  the  office  of  the 
Cacellc  and  found  in  the  letter-box  the 
following  communication ; 

Post  Offic*.  New  York,  N.  V. 
First  Division,  Auditor's  Ofiicf. 

January  31,  1888. 
Publishers  New  York  Gasclte,  City: 

Sir — I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  decided  that  the  Neu-  York  Gasette 
is  not  entitled  to  admission  into  the  mails  at 
tlie  second-class   rale  of  postage.     It  is  ex- 
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duded  under  sec.  332,  page  140,  P.  L.  &  R., 
being  regarded  as  a  publication  published  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  subscription. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hembv  G.  Peaksok. 

"That  kills  us,"  said  Pigott. 

"It  does  NOT !"  said  Sanderson. 
"We'll  go  to  Washington  and  fight  it 
out.  We  have  some  influence.  Of  course 
we  cannot  continue  to  publish  and  pay 
eight  cents  a  pound  postage,  or  a  cent 
a  copy.  Go  to  Washington  to-night  and 
see  some  of  our  friends." 

Pigott  had  a  long  talk  with  Third  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  Harris,  with- 
out making  a  point.  He  then  called  up- 
on "Sunset"  Cox.  Nothing  doing,  as 
they  say  in  Deveryland.  Cox  was 
temporary  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
cared  not  to  trouble  himself  about  con- 
stituents. A  United  States  Senator  with 
a  pull  was  seen ;  he  could  do  nothing. 
That  is,  he  WOULD  do  nothing  more 
than  give  a  perfunctory  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  only  Henry  R.  Harris, 
Third  Assistant  P.M.G.  Harris  sent 
Pigott  to  a  Mr.  Kelly,  Kelly  sent  him  to 
a  Mr.  Fontaine,  and  Fontaine  said — 
"abandon  hope." 

Pigott  wasted  two  weeks  among  the 
elect  and  the  elected  without  gainmg  a 
point,  and  returned  to  the  office  of  The 
Gazette  with  a  long,  blue  face. 

"We  are  undone,"  he  reported  to 
Editor  Sanderson.  "We  have  been  killed 
by  that  idiotic  land  scheme  of  mine." 

Sanderson  let  out  an  Indian  war- 
whoop.  "Oh,  my  profit  certificate  I"  he 
yelled.  "You  have  been  landed  by 
LAND." 

"Don't  make  fun.  This  is  serious 
business.  We  have  $356  in  bank.  The 
entire  Government  is  against  us.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Webster  land 
swindle  ?" 

"Assuredly  not." 

"Well,  it  is  a  recent  thing.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Suwanee  River,  of  which 
the  divine  Patti  has  sung  so  much,  a  lot 
of  scoundrels  sold  many  acres  of  land 
under  several  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 
People  all  over  the  country  invested,  be- 
lieving, of  course,  they  were  buying  up- 
land, and  when  the  fraud  was  discovered 
there  was  much  trouble.  This  became 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Webster  Land 
Swindle.  It  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
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R.  Harris,  and  our  purchase  of 
Florida  has  led  him  to  the  con- 
that  we  are  doing  a  Webster  land 
If  we  had  postponed  the  pub- 
of  our  town-lot  chromo  scheme 
longer  we  would  have  been  ad- 
to  the  mails  at  the  pound  rate, 
i,  we  are  dead.    Nobody  can  save 


'Well,  don't  be  down  in  the  mouth. 
We  still  have  the  American  News  Com- 
pany. That  institution  isn't  afraid  of  a 
thousand  Third  Assistants  to  the  P.M.G. 
It  can  use  freight  or  express.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  die  mails. ' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"American  News  Company,"  said  the 
truckman  who  entered. 

Pigott  gasped.  Sanderson  watched  in 
silence  as  the  man  took  from  the  lining 
of  his  cap  a  paper. 

"RETURNS  I"  breathed  Pigott. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  truckman,  cheer- 
ily. He  did  not  appreciate  the  tragedy 
of  the  situation.  Nor  did  Sanderson  for 
the  moment. 

"How — how  many  ?"  ventured  the 
business  manager — writer  and  paster. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  glanced  at 
the  paper. 

"Whatl  Returns,  17,564!"  He  pulled 
himself  together  like  a  hero  and  said, 
calmly,  "Bring  'em  up." 

He  figured  a  little  while  on  a  note- 
head  and  whispered  to  Editor  Sander- 
son :  "That  makes  39,999  unsold  copies 
out  of  60,000  published  1" 

Sanderson  figured  and  replied :  "Well, 
we  aren't  dead  yet,  old  man.  That  leaves 
the  American  News  Company  owing  us 
for  20,001  copies,  which  at  2  1-2  cents 
means  net  cash  of  $500.02." 

The  postman  leaves  a  letter  from  the 
American  News  Company,  in  which  Mr. 
Carr  says ;  "Gentlemen :  Please  let  us 
have  3,000  copies  of  your  next  issue." 

Pigott  looks  at  Sanderson;  Sander- 
son stares  at  Pigott. 

"Well?" 

Both  said  it.  The  drop  of  13,000  in 
the  order  from  the  16,000  of  the  current 
issue  looked  desperate. 

"This  is  a  knock  down,"  said  Pigott. 

"Never  say  die.  Well  pull  through 
yet,  see  if  we  don't.  They  say  a  cat  has 
nine  lives." 

"Not  after  it's  dead.  Our  cat  is 
dead."  ,-->  1 
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They  went  out  to  a  cheap  table  d'hote 
and  had  a  bite  of  something,  which  made 
them  feel  no  better. 

"We'll  postpone  the  next  issue,"  said 
Pigott,  "until  we  have  an  understanding 
with  the  American  News  Company.  Per- 
haps they  will  return  every  copy  pub- 
lished. We  must  know  if  they  have  sold 
any.    I  shall  go  over  and  see." 

The  result  was  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  returns  were  coming  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  country ;  Messrs.  Farrelly 
and  Carr  could  offer  no  encouragement ; 
they  had  put  the  magazine  on  news- 
stands all  over  the  United  States,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  care  to  buy  it.  They 
could  not  tell  exactly  when  all  the  re- 
turns would  be  in;  probably  in  three  or 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  last 
issue.  If  the  demand  did  not  increase 
they  would  have  to  reduce  their  order 
-from  week  to  week, 

"You  must  see  the  inevitable,"  Pigott 
informed  Sanderson.  "We  are  about 
out  of  money.  We  can't  borrow  any. 
We  have  no  resources.  We  have  sunk 
over  $3600,  and  haven't  a  thing  to  show 
for  it,  I  tremble  every  time  the  door 
opens:  There  it  is  NOW,  I'll  wager 
it^s  more  RETURNS !" 

He  was  right.  Another  truck  load, 
this  time  15,220.  They  were  piled  six 
deep  against  the  wall  and  as  high  as  a 
man  could  reach.  There  was  hardly 
room  enough  to  turn  around. 

"This  leaves  the  American  News  Com- 
pany owing  us  for  4,781  copies,"  Pigott 
said  sIow^  and  solemnly,  "That  is,  they 
owe  us  $119,  I  expect  to  see  more 
RETURNS  before  this  tragedy-comedy 
is  ended,  that  will  put  us  in  their  debt. 
Then  where  will  we  stand?" 

It  was  a  sad  and  gloomy  night.  On 
the  following  morning  Pigott  said, 
bravely :  "I'm  going  out  to  try  to  collect 
some  money.  There  are  several  hundred 
dollars  due  us  for  advertising  to-day. 
I  wonder  where  Stryker  is.  I'd  like  to 
take  him  along.  He  hasn't  been  around 
in  over  a  week.  He  used  to  drop  in 
every  day.    I  hope  he  isn't  ill." 

At  five  o'clock  the  partners  met  in  the 
office  of  the  Gazette.  Sanderson  read  a 
chapter  of  disappointment  in  Pigott's 
face. 

"No  luck,  old  fel  ?" 

"The  worst  imaginable.  I  have  been 
to  seven  of  our  advertisers  whose  bills 
are  due  to-day." 


"And  they  won't  pay?" 
"There  are  no  such  people  in  exist- 
ence." 

"WHATl" 

"We  have  been  swindled  by  as  shrewd 
a  scoundrel  as  ever  lived.  The  'ads'  we 
published  arc  fakes.  There  are  no  in- 
dividuals or  firms  to  be  found  at  the 
addresses  given." 

"Can  this  be  possible?" 
"It  not  only  CAN  be;  it  is.  There  is 
not  a  bona  fide  advertisement  in  the 
magazine  besides  the  three  I  got  myself. 
Stryker  disappeared  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. He  has  filled  up  three  or  four 
pages  with  bogus  stuff  and  drawn  $238 
in  commissions.  1  shall  try  to  find  the 
villain  and  send  him  up  for  ten  years. 
This  is  the  last  straw.  The  camel's  back 
is  broken.  I  move  we  quit." 
"Looks  perfectly  black,  doesn't  it?" 
"That  blackguard  keeps  on  hand  a 
stock  of  old  cuts  which  he  works  oflF  on 
such  idiots  as  we  are — too  green  to  live 
in  a  city.  We  are  a  couple  of  clodhop- 
pers. We  ought  to  be  chained  to  a  pair 
of  brogans  and  sucker  corn  for  a  livmg. 
We  are  broke  now  for  fair." 
"What  shall  we  do?" 
"Liquidate  at  once.  Throw  up  the 
lease  of  this  room  immediately.  Notify 
the  agent.  Sell  our  RETURNS— bless 
'em  I — for  old  junk.  There's  a  firm  in  Ann 
Street  that  gives  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  We  must  have  a  million  pounds 
— judging  by  the  looks  of  things.  I  shall 
proceed  to  refund  every  dollar  we  have 
received  in  subscriptions  and  for  land 
lots ;  and  1  shall  pay  the  American  News 
Company  its  biil  in  full.  That  will  leave 
me  about  enough  to  leave  New  York  on, 
and  I'm  going  straight  West,  The  game 
is  up.  It's  a  deuced  good  thing  you 
didn't  give  up  your  job  on  the  Morning 
Trial.  You  won't  slarvc  lo  death,  at  any 
rate. 

"We  have  had  some  experience," 
Pigott  added,  trying  to  smile.  "I  hope 
it  will  not  be  lost  on  us.  In  a  year  or 
two  wc  will  see  the  woods  full  of  little 
five-cent  weekly  magazines,  all  making 
fortunes ;  and  we  can  look  back  and  say 
— 'We  blazed  the  way !'  " 

In  a  week  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
New  York  Gasetle  was  a  handful  of 
profit  certificates  and  a  piece  of  land  in 
Western  Florida,  Every  account  was 
honorably  settled.    Pigott  is  now  a  rich 
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railroad  man  in  Texas.    Sanderson  is  an  son  and  let  liim  begin  by  drawing  divi- 

author  of  note.    Once  a  year  he  rakes  up  dends !" 

old   scores   by   mailing   a   small   bit   of  .^nd   Pigott   will    reply:     "My   dear 

brown-inked  paper,  covered  with  scroll  Sanderson:     How  many  lots  will   you 

work,  to  Pigott,  and  on  the  accompany-  take  if  III  name  the  town  after  you? 

ing  piece  of  note  paper  says:    "My  dear  What  are  the  latest  RETURNS?" 

Pigott:    Buy  a  profit  certificate  for  yonr  Victor  Smith. 


THE  BOOK  OF  NUMBERS. 

A  SPRING  POEM. 

Many  a  number  is  noble;  and  many  a  number  is  praised; 
i'\w  arc  ttie  numbers  reflecting  no  glory,  deprived  of  all  fame. 

Three  arc  the  elements ;  three  are  the  Graces ;  and  three  are  the  Fates. 
Four  are  the  seasons ;  and  five  are  the  points  of  the  glittering  stars. 
Six  are  the  days  of  creation — and  seven  the  days  of  the  week. 
Seven  the  worthies  of  legend,  and  seven  the  sleepers  who  slept. 
Eight  is  a  double  quartet — also  eight  are  the  cards  of  one  suit 
Used  in  the  games  we  call  euchre,  ecarte,  and  Gallic  piquet. 
Nine  are  the  Muses  eternal ;  and  nine  are  the  lives  of  the  cat ; 
Nine  are  the  souls  of  the  tailors,  who  make  up  the  soul  of  a  man ; 
Nine  arc  the  boys  who  play  baseball ;  and  nine  are  points  of  the  law. 

Many  a  number  is  noble,  and  many  a  number  is  praised : — 
Only  one  number  is  cherished,  and  pampered,  and  flattered,  and  fed. 
This  is  the  greatest  of  numbers,  and  yet  'tis  the  least  of  them  all.       • 
One  is  this  number,  the  mightiest.    Every  man  thinks  of  himself. 
Selfish  we  are  for  the  most  part,  and  greedy,  and  passably  vain. 

Yet  in  the  spring-time,  when  birds  are  beginning  to  mate  and  to  nest. 
One  is  no  longer  the  number  we  cherish,  and  flatter,  and  praise. 
Two  is  the  number  then.    Two  is  then  company ;  three  is  a  crowd. 
Three  though  the  Graces  arc,  also  the  elements,  three  is  a  crowd. 
Seeking  for  sympathy,  two  is  the  number  we  wish  for  and  want. 
One  is  but  loneliness  then  in  a  wilderness.    One  would  be  two. 

Many  a  number  is  noble ;  and  many  a  number  is  praised ; 
Few  are  the  numbers  reflecting  no  glory,  deprived  of  all  fame. 
One  is  the  number  we  flatter — but  two  is  the  number  we  need. 

Arthur  Pcnn. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT.* 


NO  matter  what  opinion  one  may 
entertain  concerning  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  either  as  a  man  or 
as  a  statesman,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  personality  is  extremely 
interesting  to  all  of  us,  especially  at  the 
present  time.  The  comparison  which 
has  been  so  often  made  between  the 
American  President  and  the  German 
Kaiser  is  a  very  apt  one  after  certain  al- 
lowances have  been  made.  Both  men  are 
impulsive,  impatient  of  restraint,  self-con- 
scious, aggressive;  and  patriotic.  Both 
are  egoists  in  no  bad  sense  of  the  word. 
Both  are  sincere  and  at  the  same  time 
intolerant;  and  because  they  both  have 
the  defects  of  their  qualities,  they  excite 
in  many  minds  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  irritation.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween them  is  that  the  German  Kaiser 
is  essentially  a  genius  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  not.  Even  his  personal  friend, 
Mr.  Leupp,  makes  no  such  claim  for  him. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  this  very  interest- 
ing book  occurs  the  following  statement, 
which  is  the  frank  expression  of  an  un- 
usually sane  judgment : 

President  Roosevelt  is  not  a  genius.  He  is 
a  man  of  no  extraordinary  natural  capacity. 
As  author,  lawmaker,  administrator,  hunts- 
man, athlete,  soldier,  what  you  will,  his  record 
contains  nothing  that  might  not  have  been  ac- 
complished by  any  man  of  sound  physique  and 
good  intelligence.  Such  prestige  as  he  enjoys 
above  his  fellows  he  has  acquired  partly  by 
hard  work  and  partly  by  using  his  mother- 
wit  in  his  choice  of  tasks  and  his  method  of 
tackling  them.  He  has  simply  taken  up  and 
completed  what  others  have  dropped  in  dis- 
couragement, sought  better  ways  of  doing 
what  others  have  done  before,  labored  always 
in  the  open,  and  remembered  that  the  world 

And  in  another  passage,  Mr.  Leupp 
records  another  opinion  which  is  no  less 
candid : 

*The  Man  Roosevelt.  By  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
Illustrated.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

•Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Citizen.  By  Jacob 
A.  Riis.  Illustralcd,  fifw  York:  The  Out- 
look Company. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  fairly  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  superlatives.  He  will  speak  of  a  "perfectly 
good  rnan  with  a  perfectly  honest  motive," 
where  all  that  he  intends  to  say  is  that  the 
man  is  well-meaning.  He  is  "delighted"  where 
most  of  us  are  pleased.  The  latest  visitor  is 
"just  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  and 
"nothing  1  have  heard  in  a  long  time  has  in- 
terested me  so  much"  as  the  passing  bit  of 
information. 

It  is  such  remarks  as  these  that  induce 
the  reader  to  accept  Mr.  Leupp's  general 
estimate  of  the  President  as  being  abso- 
lutely fair.  He  does  indeed  write  with 
rare  discretion  and  discrimination,  es- 
chewing all  extravagance  of  eulogy  and 
illustrating  all  his  judgments  by  the  cita- 
tion of  interesting  and  well-authenticated 
facts.  Few  persons  have  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  studying  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  public  man  at  such  close  range ;  and 
it  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  President  that 
he  has  inspired  in  the  author  of  this  book 
so  warm  and  so  sincere  a  friendship.  The 
note  of  intimacy  and  the  personal  touch 
are  everywhere  in  evidence,  and  they 
give  to  these  pages  a  vitality  and  a  fas- 
cination which  justify  the  very  wide 
popularity  which  the  volume  has  re- 
ceived. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  a  book  by  oiie  friend 
about  another,  and  that  there  are  certain 
reservations  and  omissions  in  it  which 
would  not  be  found  in  the  work  of  an 
author  who  was  less  hampered  by  per- 
sonal considerations.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  Mr,  Leupp  has  intended  to 
mislead  his  readers ;  but  only  that  he  has 
desired  to  present  his  subject  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  For  this  reason,  he 
has,  for  example,  dealt  very  charily  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  unprecedented  promo- 
tion of  General  Leonard  Wood,  and  has 
skated  rapidly  over  some  very  thin  ice 
in  his  treatment  of  the  President's  atti- 
tude towards  the  Addicks  scandal  in 
Delaware.  His  pages  on  the  Booker 
Washington  dinner  and  the  President's 
negrophilism  constitute  a  piece  of  special 
pleading.  All  the  same,  the  human  in- 
terest of  the  whole  study  is  very  great ; 
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and  if  the  Republican  managers  are  well 
advised,  they  will  circulate  Mr.  Leupp's 
book  as  a  camraign  document  in  Uie  . 
event  of  the  President's  nomination, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  a  moral  cer- 
tainty. Thousands  of  readers  will  be 
convinced  by  it  of  Mr,  Roosevelfs  ideal 
fitness  for  the  presidency ;  for  they  will 
accept  the  picture  of  him  given  here  as 
being  not  only  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque but  as  drawn  with  an  impartial 
hand. 

Turning  to  the  book  by  Mr,  Riis,  we 
find  in  it  almost  a  justification  of  the 
charge  that  is  sometimes  made  against 
Americans  to  the  efltect  that  they  have  no 
sense  of  humour.  It  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Riis  can  have  none,  or  if 
he  has,  that  he  kept  it  in  abeyance  while 
turning  out  so  fatuous  a  piece  of  writing. 
The  Evening  Post  of  this  city  has  clever- 
ly suggested  that  the  book  ought  to  be 
entitled  Teddy:  by  Jake,  and  the  su^es- 
tion  does,  in  fact,  serve  as  a  complete 
commentary  and  criticism.  Mr.  Riis's 
subject  is  surely  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  just  Teddy,  tout 
court — at  least  wherever  it  is  not  Jake. 
For  this  reason  it  would  have  been  sure 
of  a  wanner  welcome  had  it  appeared 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  strenu- 
ous Teddyism  was  for  the  moment  popu- 
lar. At  the  present  time  it  is  rather  mai 
Apropos.  The  country  has  become  rather 
weary  of  Teddyism  pure  and  simple,  and 
is  experiencing  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
dignity,  decorum,  and  self-control  as 
among  the  more  essential  qualities  for 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Tree- 
chopping,  bronco-busting,  domestic  naval 
reviews  for  the  amusement  of  the  chil- 
dren, unlimited  talk  about  "weaklings" 
and  "my  regiment,"  are  just  a  little  out 
of  fashion  now.  The  President  and  his 
immediate  advisers  appear  to  have  tk.o%- 
nised  this  fact,  but  not  so  Mr.  Riis,  who 
got  up  steam  some  time  ago  and  is  now 
tearing  along  at  high  pressure,  utterly 
re^rdless. 

The  book  is  a  curious  olla  about  equal- 
ly divided  in  soace  between  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Riis — sen  'JaW  Ubenttus 
audit.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
passages  in  it  refers  to  a  visit  which  the 
latter  gentleman  once  made  to  Chicago 
where  he  met  one  nf  the  local  statesmen 
who  wished  to  do  him  honour.  After 
"opening  wine"  for  his  respected  guest, 
he  spoke  confidentially  in  Mr.  Riis's  ear 


as  follows — giving  him  thereby  the  free- 
dom of  the  city : 

"B'y,  the  town  is  yours !  Take  it  in.  Go 
where  yc  like;  do  with  it  what  ye  like.  And 
if  ye  run  up  against  trouble — ye  know,  the 
b'ys  will  have  their  little  scrap  with  the  police 
— come  to  me  for  bail — any  crime  I  any  crime  t" 

One  mystery  has  been  cleared  up  by 
these  pages  and  that  is  the  authorship 
of  the  remarkable  article  on  Mr,  Roose- 
velt which  appeared  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  in  October,  1900.  That  whole 
article  was  a  gem,  a  rare  and  wonderful 
manifestation  of  a  soul  without  a  spark 
of  humour.  Perhaps  our  readers  may 
r^all  the  climax  of  that  article,  since  we 
referred  to  it  at  the  time.  This  climax 
is  contained  in  three  sentences  which  we 
venture  to  reprint. 

One  evening  at  Philadelphia,  in  lunc,  1900, 
when  his  rooms  were  crowded  with  powerful 
men  discussing  whether  or  not  his  impending 
nomination  for  the  Vice- Presidency  was  wise, 
and  while  an  immense  body  of  cheering 
paraders  crowded  the  street  below,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sat  in  an  inner  room,  alone,  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  Thucydides.  He  was  resting. 

We  are  now  able  to  inform  the  world 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Riis  that  the 
author  of  this  awesome,  hushful,  and 
almost  too  sacred  revelation,  is  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  The  mention  of  it  has  evidently 
put  Mr,  Riis  to  his  trumps,  for  he  has 
himself  produced  something  which  we 
hesitate  to  rank  below  that  other  master- 
piece. It  relates  to  the  time  when  Mr, 
Roosevelt  was  a  Police  Commissioner  in 
New  York.  Listen  to  the  voix  imue  of 
Mr.  Riis : 

I  remember  once  when  I  got  excited— over 
some  outrage  perpetrated  upon  American  mis- 
sions or  students  in  Turkey,  I  think.  It  was 
in  the  old  days  in  Mulberry  Street,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  if  our  ships  could  not  run  the 
Dardanelles  and  beard  the  Turk  in  his  capital. 

"Ah,"  put  in  Colonel  Grant,  who  was  in  the 
Police  Board,  "but  those  forts  have  guns." 

"Guns I"  said  Roosevelt;  nothing  more,  h 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  emphasis  he  put 
upon  the  word.  But  in  it  I  seemed  to  hear 
Decatur    at     Tripoli,     Farragut    at     Mobile. 

We  think  that  any  comment  of  ours 
would  grate  upon  the  reader's  feelings. 
He  must  be  left  to  enjoy  so  delicious  a 
morsel  as  this  in  reverent  silence.  1 

H.  T.  Pigle 


SOME    RECENT    LANDSCAPES   OF 
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IN  TWO    PARTS 


1   ; 


rOUR  picture,"  wrote  a  friend 
to  Constable  after  visiting 
an  exhibit  of  contemporary 
paintings,  "is  most  pleasing 
when  you  are  directed  to  look  at  it ;  but 
you  must  be  taken  to  it.  It  does  not 
solicit  attention ;  and  this  I  think  true  of 
all  your  pictures,  and  the  real  cause  of 
vour  want  of  popularity." 

But  it  was  precisely  against  the  taste 
of  his  day,  for  the  panoramic,  the  stu- 
pendous, and  the  spectacular  in  landscape 
paintii^  that  the  influence  of  Constable 
was  directed.  In  justifying  the  quiet 
appeal  of  his  canvases  he  was  fond  of 
quoting  that  wonderful  bit  from  the 
Book  of  Kings;  "And  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind :  and 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake :  and  after 
the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the  fire  a  still 
smalt  voice." 

A  glance  at  the  reproductions  accom- 
panying this  article  is  sufficient  to  show 
timt  our  artists  no  longer  seek  for  the 
source  of  their  inspiration  in  the  great 
and  mighty  places,  in  uproar  and  tem- 

rtuousness.  Their  senses  are  exquisite- 
attuned  to  that  which  another  age 
passed  heedlessly  by.  No  longer  do  they 
offer  to  Nature  a  distant  adoration  in  her 
dressy  moments  only,  when  she  is  attired 
in  all  the  pomp  of  high  peaks,  wide  vis- 
tas, awful  ravines,  and  grim  caverns.  To- 
day they  take  her  to  their  heart  with  all 
the  sans-gSne  of  a  life  companion,  and 
with  all  the  intimacy,  all  the  comrade- 
ship that  follows,  there  is  a  fervour,  a 
passion,  and  a  thrill  that  never  was  ap- 
proached in  the  days  of  formal  homage. 
What  is  not  so  apparent,  however,  in  the 
translation  into  the  less  expressive  medi- 
um of  black  and  white  is  that  we  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  mere  copy  of  Na- 
ture ;  that  we  have  reached  the  art  ideal 


of  Diderot,  who  said  that  "Beautiful 
landscapes  teach  us  to  know  Nature,  as 
a  clever  portraitist  teaches  us  to  know 
the  face  of  a  friend."  They  do  more — 
to  use  Constable's  phrase — than  "make 
painful  studies  of  individual  articles, 
leaves,  rocks,  stones,  etc."  They  have  ar- 
rived at  "interpreting  the  look  of  Nature 
altogether  under  its  various  changes." 
They  have  penetrated  even  further  than 
that — they  paint  not  only  "the  look  of 
Nature,"  but  the  appeal  of  Nature,  the 
lyric  touch  of  her  presence  on  the  mod- 
ern soul.  "No  longer,"  we  are  told,  "is 
the  subject  of  a  picture  the  mere  natural 
objects  portrayed,  but  the  beauty  per- 
ceived by  the  artist."  And  to  reveal 
this  beauty  means  that  our  artists  must 
be  much  more  than  photographers  with 
the  accessory  of  paint.  The  mere  title 
of  their  pictures  means  less  and  less.  No 
longer  is  it  a  literary  handle  sending  the 
gallery  visitor  flying  to  a  dictionary  of 
classical  allusion :  it  but  gives  the  key 
of  the  picture  as  the  symphonies  of  the 
old  masters  were  given  us, — no  more.  It 
is  not  a  programme  painting,  it  needs  no 
learning,  no  reading,  unless  it  be  read- 
ing in  the  book  of  Nature.  And  it  needs 
perhaps  even  less  than  that, — only  a  tem- 
perament that  can  respond  to  Nature, 
awaiting  as  a  silent  string  the  touch  to 
set  it  into  vibration.  Some  of  us  are 
already  in  tune,  at  our  hearts,  just  as  in 
the  depths  of  some  rare  Cremona,  lie  the 
harmonies  that  have  thrilled  us.  Some 
of  us  are  as  Browning  put  it : 

"made  so  thai  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we 
have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see." 

The  fact  that  these  paintings  are  of 
things  we  have  all  passed  a  hundred 
times,  is  immensely  significant.  It  means 
that  the  landscape  painters  of  America 
arc  painting  American  landscapes.  It 
means  that  they  went  to  the  stiff  little 
rows  of  poplars,  to  the  white-capped 
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washerwomen  on  the  banks  of  th«  Seine, 
to  the  sluggish  canals  and  wide-spread- 
ing windmills  to  master  their  medium, 
and  that  the  mastery  once  obtained  they 
were  wise  enough  to  turn  their  tools  on 
the  work  that  lay  to  hand.  The  walls 
of  our  galleries  give  us  to-day  the  wide 
stretches  of  Catskill  tablelands,  the  quiet 
of  Maine  woods,  the  tangle  of  Pennsylva- 
nia mountain  country,  the  orchards  and 
barns  of  Connecticut,  the  rocky  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  the  irregular  inlets 
of  Long  Island.  And  how  much  bet- 
ter can  a  man  paint  the  Nature  that  runs 
in  his  blood,  the  scenes  that  have  entered 
into  the  very  fibres  of  his  being,  the  love 
for  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  We  are  not 
half  grateful  enough  to  our  painters  for 
giyiag  us  American  landscapes.  For 
no  matter  how  much  an  art  may  owe 
to  the  tradition  and  inspiration  of  an- 
other people,  it  will  never  reach  great- 
ness until  it  has  swung  itself  free  and 
achieves  a  national  expression. 

And  these  men  that  are  painting  our 
landscape  are  true  lovers  of  Nature.  They 
have  really  planted  themselves  in  the 
soil :  Winter  only  finds  them  at  their 
studios  in  the  city,  for  six  and  eight  and 
in  some  cases  nine  months  of  the  year, 
they  live  as  close  as  possible  to  mother 
earth.  They  are  buying  up  farms,  build- 
ing cabins  in  the  woods,  discovering  new 
charms :  pioneers  of  a  new  day,  they  are 
conquering  with  palette  and  brush  as 
those  of  other  days  with  axe  and  plough. 
They  are  sincere,  honest  men,  who  love 
life  in  the  open.  And  because  they  have 
"their  heart's  country  for  a  dwelling" 
gladly  they  take  small  material  gain,  for 
thev  have  rewards  unknown,  undreamed 
of  by  those  who  know  only  the  reward 
that  jingles  in  the  pocket. 

Emerson,  whose  message  means  so 
much  to  us  because  of  the  quality  in  it 
of  our  native  granite,  tells  us  how  Nature 
rewarded  him  for  his  faithfulness : 

"Because  I  was  content  with  these  poor  fields. 
Low.    open    meads,    slender    and    sluggish 

And  found  a  home  in  haunts  which  others 

scorned, 
The  partial  wood-gods  overpaid  my  love, 
And  granted  me  Ihe  freedom  of  their  state." 

And  so  the  Muse  of  American  Nature 
has  Well  repaid  the  faithfulness  of  her 
servants.    There  ca"  ^  "°  '^""''*  °^  ^^^ 


gain  in  vigour,  in  importance  to  us,  and  is 
there  not  also  a  gain  felt  in  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  the  American  landscape? 
There  is  a  peculiar  virginal  quality  in  it 
which  comes  perhaps  of  its  having  es- 
caped the  attempt  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  "put  all  Nature  into  curl-papers," 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
this  quality  of  less  measured  restraint 
with  that  of  grandeur  or  wild  sublimity ; 
the  time  has  quite  gone  by  when,  in  or- 
der to  be  countenanced  at  all,  a  landscape 
painting  had  to  be  a  strange,  turgid 
jumble  of  Classic  and  Chaos. 

Painting  had  to  live  through  that 
phase,  and  fight  for  its  right  to  take  as  its 
subject  a  simple  bit  of  roUing  grass  with 
the  sunlight  playing  over  it,  or  some 
tiny  pond  quietly  baring  its  bosom  to  the 
blue,  just  as  poetry  had  to  fight  for  its 
right  to  sing  of  quiet  dells  instead  of  icy 
crags,  of  simple  yeomen  instead  of 
mighty  warriors  or  moody  exiles.  And 
together  with  the  intimate  note  of  our 
landscape  art,  its  nearness  to  us  of 
America,  it  possesses  an  additional  sig- 
nificance and  power  in  its  direct  appeal 
to  an  emotion  that  not  only  is  felt  to-day, 
but  felt  with  an  intensity  never  before  ap- 
proached. This  passion  for  Nature — 
perhaps  born  of  its  very  contrast  to  the 
lives  most  of  us  are  leading,  bom  of 
hurry  and  noise,  and  wQrn  nerves  and 
overburdened  shoulders  and  over- 
strained brains — we  touch  it  on  every 
side.  It  lies  behind  the  rush  from  the 
cities  for  breathing  limes;  it  lies  behind 
country  clubs,  and  the  litlle  white  balls 
rolling  over  red-flagged  meadows,  be- 
hind the  outdoor  sports,  even  behind  the 
puffing,  ponderous  monster,  horror  of 
country  roads ;  behind  the  crowding  of 
the  parks  by  the  plain  people,  no  longer 
waiting  for  spring  and  summer,  finding 
a  zest  for  all  seasons:  behind  the  study 
of  Nature  in  the  schools,  behind  the 
hundreds  of  Nature  books  pouring  from 
the  presses, — some  of  them  mere  cata- 
logues, skeletons  of  books,  others  seizing 
the  charm  of  Nature  with  the  flash  of 
genius.  It  colours  prose  and  poetry 
alike,  it  gives.a  new  importance  to  every- 
thing out  of  doors,  not  alone  leaf  and 
tree  and  flower  and  sky.  but  it  interprets 
for  us  the  very  moods  of  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  the  insects  of  the  flelds,  the  birds 
above  and  the  fish  below.  It  is  all 
.summed  up  by  William  Morris:  "AH 
other  moods  have  been  exhausted,"  says 
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he,  "save  the  new  spirit  of  the  new  day's  directly  to  the  people.    It  makes  of  it  an 

delight  in  the  life  of  the  world — the  »n-  art  which  has  nothing  of  the  esoteric  in 

tense  love  of  the  very  skin  and  surface  of  it,  and  also  nothing  of  the  artificial  stimu- 

the  earth."  lation  that  is  certain  to  come  with  the 

Now  this  new  delight  of  the  new  day  resurrection   of   a    dead    art-form   that 

gives  a  splendid  support  and  promise  to  meant  more  to  an  age  that  is  gone  tfian 

trie  new  art  of  landscape  painting— for  it  possibly  can  to  this.    However,  it  may 

compared  to  other  forms  of  painting  it  is  be  that  history  repeats  itself,  it  is  certain 

new.     It  gives  to  it  the  power  to  speak  that    emotion    does    not.      A    repeated 
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emotion  runs  always  the  danger  of  be- 
coming an  attenuated  one.*  For  in- 
stance, the  mandates  of  a  wise  and  pow- 
erful Pope  may  do  much  to  dignify  the 
choral  service  of  the  church ;  yet  does 
anyone  dream  that  it  can  mean  to  this  age 
what  it  meant  to  an  age  that  knew  no 
other  form  of  musical  expression?  A 
people  once  lived  for  whom  the  Gregori- 
an chant  satisfied  every  aspiration,  every 
passion  that  sought  for  expression  in 
music.  Its  modification,  its  problems  and 
its  beauties  were  all-sufiicient  to  enthral 
two  centuries  of  composers.  It  means  to 
most  of  us  to-day  an  escape  from  the 
hysteria  and  over- statement  of  much  of 
our  modern  music. 

In  landscape  painting  we  have  an  art 
that  has  the  power  to  stir  our  pulses,  and, 

•That  is  the  source  of  the  modern  music 
lover's  dislike  of  the  Da  Capos  so  frequently 
employed  by  the   composers   of  a   less  intense 


besides  this  incomparable  advantage,  it 
is  equipped  with  an  adequate  instrument 
of  expression,  a  technique  that  is  mas- 
tered sufficiently  not  to  obtrude  itself. 
Therefore,  wp  of  to-day  may  feel  our- 
selves very  fortunate:  a  perfected  tech- 
nique— even  an  adequate  technique — 
coupled  in  or^e  art  with  a  living  inspira- 
tion, is  vouchsafed  to  any  people  hut 
seldom :  seldom  enough  to  make  it  when 
it  does  come  as  "a  pearl  of  great  price." 
And  now  to  look  about  us  a  bit : 
Dessar's  "Red  Oak"  is  a  strong  piece 
of  work,  full,  of  the  character  of  the 
tree.  The  sheep  are  handled  with  an 
exquiste  feeling  of  subordination.  They 
tone  in  with  the  picture  as  do  the  grey 
stones  that  lie  about  the  pasture.  They 
graze  quietly, ',  accurately  yet  loosely 
painted.  It  is  a  picture  that  grows  as 
one  knows  it.  There  is  another  painting 
in  his  studio,  not  quite  finished  when  I 
saw  it,  with  the  great,  patient  oxen  draw- 
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ing  the  huge  tree-laden  sled  along  the 
woods — a  note  that  one  has  grown  fond 
of  in  the  work  of  Dessar  almost  to  the 
point  of  looking  for  it.  There  is  an  ele- 
mental breadth  in  this  canvas,  a  large 
look  on  labour,  the  glory  of  work  in  the 
open.  Particularly  fine  is  the  bit  of  sky 
above  the  woods,  the  cold,  pale  gleam  of 
"the  frozen  twilight." 

In  Coffin's  small  upright,  called  "Jen- 
ner  Hill,"  one  feels  the  slow  "unflushing 
of  the  sky  behind  us,"  while  the  moon 


charm  can  be  felt  in  the  copy  of  it  before 

us. 

His  "Pasture  Land  by  Moonlight"  is 
interesting  even  in  the  black  and  white, 
but  loses  cruelly  its  soft,  night  colour,  its 
moonlight  glow,  which  made  it  a  favour- 
ite of  all  who  visited  the  recent  exhibit 
of  his  works. 

Mr.  \'onnoh's  "Dahlia,  Salvia,  Petu- 
nia" escapes  from  the  atmosphere  of 
out-of-door  still  life  which  is  rightly 
counted  as  something  different  from  a 


FI.TING   POINT. 


floats  quietly  in  the  grey  blue  heavens 
with  as  yet  scarcely  more  hght  in  it  than 
Sill's  "ghost  that  last  night  was  the 
moon."  The  ground  is  rough  where  the 
harvesting  has  taken  place  and  the  glow 
of  the  west  as  In  Keats's  lines: 

"Touch  I  he  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue." 

In  "Flying  Point."  by  Ranger,  there 
is  the  classical  feeling — the  dark  fore- 
ground of  trees  handled  in  verv  much 
the  old  English  manner,  with  the  open 
space  of  light  and  colour.  It  is  a  restful 
picture,  anrf  a  ^eat    f'*"^'  "'  '^s  poetic 


true  landscape,  by  its  orchard  sloping  up 
to  a  grey  sky.  One  peeps  over  the  top 
and  imagines  all  sorts  of  things  just  be- 
yond. The  detail  of  the  foreground, 
coupled  with  the  power  to  carry  the  eye 
into  and  beyond  the  background  makes 
it  an  interesting  composition.  And  how 
John  Burroughs  would  delight  to  see  the 
diary  of  the  seasons  so  accurately  re- 
ported by  each  flower  and  leaf!  The 
first  touch  of  autumn  is  in  the  reddening 
sumach  beyond  the  orchard  and  in  the 
iris  leaves  bare  of  blossoms.  There  is 
a    wonderful   harmony   notwithstandiiK 
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all  the  riot  of  colour  in  this  otd-fash- 
ioned  flower  garden — a  garden  remind- 
ing us  of  Milton's 

"Flowers    •    •    •    which  not  nice  Art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature's  boon 
Poured  fortb  profuse  on  bill  and  dale  and 
plain 

for  Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  ber  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  at  will  more 

Wild  above  rule  or  art." 

His  "Frosty  Dawn:  the  Setting  Moon" 
is  full  of  the  sense  of  Shelley's 

"The  widening  morn." 

The  moon  pale  from  its  night's  exertion 
"   sinks  softly  behind  the  great  chestnut.  It 
expresses    perfectly    those    lines    from 
Thomson : 

"The  cool,  the  fragrant  and  the  silent  hour." 

The  more  exquisite,  the  more  delicate 
the  colour  of  a  painting  the  more  it  seems 
to  approach  positive  brutality  to  attempt 
a  black  and  white  reproduction.  To  look 
at  Hassam's  canvas  called  "Moonrise  at 
Sunset,"  is  to  think  of  Christina  Rosetti's 

"The  paling  roses  of  a  cloud," 

SO  evanescent  seems  the  rosy  light  in 
which  the  picture  is  bathed.  One  draws 
one's  breath  in  fear  that  the  picture  will 
vanish  even  as  vanished  the  beauty  of  the 
hour  it  celebrates.  The  hour  when  even- 
ing's "misty  tide 

goes  swelling  on 
In  slow  and  silent,  dim  and  deepening  waves." 

The  wild  rapture  of  sunset  has  passed 
and  the  eastern  sky  is  just  infused  with 
the  faintest  echo  of  a  rosy  glow.  The 
moon  is  like  a  delicate  rose  petal  in  the 
sky;  while  the  water  reflects  the  lovely 
coolness  of  the  zenith.  The  little  figure 
seated  at  the  edge  of  the  water  is  painted 
with  the  landscape  feeling, — a  lovely 
surface  to  reflect  the  rosy  light.  She  is 
there  as  a  frank  pagan,  to  tell  no  story, 
unless  it  be  that  on  her  spirit 

"lies  the  silence  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

To  many  men,  many  charms.  The  pe- 
culiar charm  of  J.  Francis  Murphy  is 


"^he  touch  that  bids  the  sense  good  bye, 
Lifting  the  spirit  at  a  bound 

beyond  the  frontien  of  the  eye," 

The  key  of  Murphy's  canvases  is  apt 
to  be  a  minor  one.  He  is  fond  of  paint- 
ing the  autumn  where 


"Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine." 

His  painting  represents*  "Indian  Sum- 
mer," the  time  of 


r  days," 

Ihe  "last  communion  in  the  haze" — 
when  "softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf." 

His  lovely  pictures  touch  our  heart 
with  a  touch  as  delicate,  as  elusive  as  the 
wonderful  blue  hazes  clinging  to  the  out- 
skirts of  his  woods.  No  one  better  than 
he  knows  how  to  paint 

"The  frosty  asters  tike  a  smoke  upon  the  hills," 

And  yet  there  is  no  cynicism  in  the 
sadness,  no  gloomy  brooding;  one  feels 
its  finer  beauty  could  be  captured  thus 
only  by  one  who  felt  the  joy  of  it  all  as 
well  as  its  pain.  How  far  Keats's  insight 
carried  him  when  he  wrote  in  his  "Ode 
to  Melancholy" 

"Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whose  strenu- 
ous tongue 
Can  burst  Joy's  grape  against  his  palate  fine; 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  her  might," 

The  copy  of  Charles  H,  Davis's  "Road 
to  the  West"  can  only  hint  of  its  beauty. 
It  is  considered  by  the  artist  his  most 
mature  work.  The  road  itself,  with  its 
homely  "thank-ye-marms,"  may  not  ap- 
peal to  everyone,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  charm  of  the  shadowed 
trees  on  the  knoll,  and  all  will  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  sky  in  its  last  pearly  glim- 
mer just  before  "Eve  lets  down  her  veil," 
Where  the  road  melts  into  the  distance 

"the  thin  blue  smoke  lifts  lingeringly.'' 

I  should  have  preferred  to  reproduce 
the  artist's  "Spring's  Awakening,"  also 
shown  in  the  recent  exhibit  of  his  works. 
But  the  more  subtle  the  appeal,  the  less 
it  can  be  caught  by  anything  less  than 
the  hand  of  the  painter.  In  that  picture 
the  eye  and  heart  are  carried  far.  It 
bears  "the  comfort  of  wide  fields  to  tired 
eyes."  The  slender  tree-tops  are  touched 
with  the  first  tender  reddening  of  the 
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early  spring — an  exquisite  note  less  often 
given  us  than  the  fresh  green  of  May. 
He  has  caught  perfectly  the  spirit  of 
Clinton   Scollard's 

"There  springeth  a  fire  at  the  root  of 

growing  things ; 

There  stirreth  desire  at  the  heart  that 

awakes  and  sinzs." 

His  "Summer  Breeze"  fares  well  in 
the  black  and  white ;  it  is  full  of  motion, 
in  the  great,  grey,  rain-bellied  clouds  that 
sweep  across  the  sky,  and  in  the  fitful 
shadows  thrown  on  the  grass.  The  great, 
sturdy  tree  suffers  its  leaves  to  turn  pale 
before  the  breeze,  and  the  two  slender 


young  ones  bow  gracefully  before  it.  A 
large  part  of  his  work  has  the  note  of 
joy  and  accomplishment  in-  it.  It  is  his 
conviction  that  the  expression  of  joy  is 
the  greatest  expression  in  art,  provided 
that  it  be  not  simply  an  unthinking 
joy.  It  must  have  at  its  heart  knowledge 
and  experience,  even  sorrow,  to  reach  the 
perfect  joy  of  understanding.  His  work 
may  be  viewed  in  this  light  as  the  an- 
tithesis of  that  of  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
who,  as  I  said  above,  expresses  the  sor- 
row of  him  who  has  tasted  joy.  Davis 
expresses  the  joy  of  him  who  has  tasted 
sorrow. 


(To  be  Concluded.) 


RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE.* 


WE  have  before  us  some  fifty 
or  sixty  volumes  of  miscel- 
laneous verse,  and  the  very 
fact  that  so  much  verse  has 
lately  been  written  and  published  is  un- 
doubtedly significant.  But  of  just  what 
it  is  significant  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  it  proves  that  Mr.  Oscar 
Lovell  Triggs  is  wrong  and  that  the  soul 
of  the  people,  even  in  these  material  days, 
still  turns  to  the  sacred  fount  of  poetry 
for  refreshment  and  inspiration.  Per- 
haps, on  the  other  hand,  it  merely  proves 
that  many  publishers  are  good-natured 
and  are  willing  to  take  a  gambler's 
chance  in  literary  ventures  which  after 
all  do  not  involve  more  than  a  moderate 
risk.  Whatever  be  the  explanation,  the 
pile  of  poetry  books  which  confronts  us 
must  be  accepted  as  an  impressive  con- 
crete fact.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to 
review  every  one  of  them ;  but  this  is 

•Poems.  By  George  Edward  Woodberry. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

•Poems.  By  Josephine  Daskam.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

•The  Eastward  Road.  By  Jeannette  Bliss 
Gillespy.    New  York:   James  Pott  &  Co, 

•Cosmos.  By  Ernest  McGaffey.  Wausau, 
Wis.:  The  Philosopher  Press. 

•April  Twilights.  By  WiUa  Sibert  Gather. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 

♦Kings  and  Queens.  By  Florence  Wilkin- 
son.   New  York:  McClure.  Phillips  &  Co. 

•Footprints  on  the  Sand  of  Time.  By 
Mary  S,  Baker.    Boston:  Richari  G.  Badger. 


manifestly  quite  impossible,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  select  a  few  as  collectively 
representing  all  the  rest,  though  we  may, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  find 
space  to  speak  of  others. 

The  volume  by  Professor  Woodberry 
contains  all  the  verse  that  he  has  ever 
written,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
therefore  as  he  says,  "represents  the  pass- 
ing of  many  years."  Mr.  Woodberry 
views  poetry,  as  indeed  he  views  every 
form  of  literary  effort,  with  a  seriousness 
which  is  markedly  sincere.  In  his  brief 
preface  he  speaks  of  the  art  of  poetry  as 
"the  chief  grace  of  the  intellectual  life," 
and  into  his  own  lines  he  has  infused  his  . 
deepest  feeling  and  most  elevated 
thought.  We  need  not  consider  these 
poems  in  detail,  since  to  Mr.  Wood- 
berry's  admirers  they  are  not  wholly  new. 
We  merely  note  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  because  it  contains  all  the  poems 
which  have  heretofore  been  scattered  and 
not  easily  accessible.  They  are  instinct 
with  the  love  of  nature  and  also  with  the 
love  of  country  and  they  show  at  times 
an  exceptional  felicity  of  expression.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  in  a  collection  of 
poems,  which  is  meant  to  be  one  for  per-  ■ 
manent  preservation,  Mr,  Woodberry 
should  have  included  one  or  two  occa- 
sional efforts  that  are  necessarily  of 
limited  and  ephemeral  interest.  Even 
the  best  occasional  poetry,  unless  it  be 
written  in  honour  of  some  great  national 
event,  is  seldom  worthy  of  preservation. 
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Most  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  die  with 
the  memory  of  the  incident  which  called 
it  forth.  We  therefore  think  it  unfor- 
tunate that  such  a  poem  as  "To  1903, 
Columbia,"  should  have  been  preserved 
within  these  covers.  The  following 
stanzas  from  it  we  venture  to  select  with- 
out making  any  specific  criticism  upon 
them,  because  that,  we  think,  would  be 
superfluous,  and  simply  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  ill-advised  a  thing  it  is  to 
perpetuate  this  sort  of  verse : 

"I  taught  yog  the  ways  of  life,  as  poets 

Scott,   Shelley,   Tennyson    you    heard   me 

Yet  moat  through  my  own  heart  to  your 
hearts  I  reach. 

I  taught  you  Shakespeare  next,  the  infinite 

Romeo,  Hamlet,  Lear, — our  life  of  pain; 
And  by  my  art  I  turned  this  woe  to  gain. 

I  taught  you  Plato  in  his  masterhood. 
Who,    loving    beauty,    found    thereby    the 

good ; 
Yet  in  myself  nearer  to  you  I  stood; 

And  more  received,  giving  my  brain  and 
heart 

From  whose  exhausted  springs  new  foun- 
tains start. 

Because   you   made  your   lives   of  mine  a 


"Not   unto  mc  be   praise;   the   praise   not 

Praise  ye  the  poets  dead,  and  power  divine 
Whence  they  had  strength;  pray  God  their 
strength  be  thine!" 

And  the  following  stanza  descends  to  the 
frankly  banal: 

"O,  why  recall  what  was  to  me  most  dear, 
The  Crown,  where  duly,  year  by  shining 

year. 
The  best  Americans  received  our  cheer?" 

It  will  be  noted  even  in  these  quota- 
tions that  Mr.  Woodberry  shows  a  fond- 
ness for  a  metrical  freedom  which  leaps 
over  the  strict  limitation  of  the  conven- 
tional prosody  of  English.  One  who 
writes  a  good  deal  of  lyrical  poetry  is 
apt  to  cultivate  this  tendency  even  to  the 
point  of  making  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed  as  vers   libres.     Tennyson   did 


this  in  his  later  years;  yet  even  in  the 
hands  of  that  great  master  of  rhythm  and 
cadence  the  irregular  line  is  often  dis- 
quieting. It  gives  the  reader  unneces- 
sary shocks,  and  sometimes  compels  him 
to  go  back  and  begin  again  precisely  like 
one  who  has  miscalculated  his  distance 
in  a  running  leap.  The  vers  libre  in 
French  is  pardonable  enough;  because 
the  conventional  French  prosody  is  so 
rigid  as  to  justify  a  natural  reaction.  But 
not  so  in  English,  where  there  is  surely 
sufficient  freedom  to  allow  the  expression 
of  every  emotion  and  of  the  boldest  im- 
petuosity without  breaking  the  back  of 
our  whole  metrical  system.  Of  course, 
if  in  English  one  writes  nothing  but  vers 
libres  and  boldly  flings  away  all  restraint 
whatever,  the  thing  is  quite  admissible 
and  may  be  even  very  fine ;  but  to  inter- 
ject a  lawlessly  irregular  line  in  a  nor- 
mal series  is  almost  an  impertinence. 
The  best  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
by  comparing  Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall, 
written  in  perfect  accord  with  the  met- 
rical traditions  of  our  poetry,  with 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After.  The 
first  poem  is  exquisite  in  every  line,  per- 
fect in  its  cadences,  and  sweeping  on 
with  a  strength  that  loses  nothing  bemuse 
every  golden  syllable  falls  into  its  perfect 
place  without  a  single  jarring  movement. 
The  latter,  fine  though  it  be  in  parts,  in 
other  parts  jolts  and  quakes  like  a  tum- 
bril driven  over  cobblestones. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  admire 
without  some  reservation  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Daskam's  prose  stories.  She  is  al- 
most always  clever,  but  she  is  also  sel- 
dom free  from  the  incompleteness  of  the 
literary  amateur.  One  feels  that  perhaps 
had  she  been  more  severely  criticised 
for  her  defects  and  not  quite  so  violently 
over-praised  for  her  merits,  her  prose 
would  by  this  time  have  come  to  show 
the  precision  and  sureness  of  the  prac- 
tised professional  writer.  From  the  very 
first,  however,  her  poems  have,  in  their 
own  sphere,  been  above  criticism.  Their 
finish,  their  literary  technique,  are  perfect 
in  their  way,  and  Miss  Daskam  not  only 
says  precisely  what  she  wants  to  say  but 
she  says  it  as  she  means  to  say  it,  with 
perfect  command  over  her  modes  of  ex- 
pression. When  she  finishes  a  prose 
story  we  can  imagine  her  as  being  con- 
scious that  she  might  have  done  much 
better;  but  each  of  her  poems  must  have 
been  sent  to  the  press  with  a  feeling  that 
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it  was  exactly  what  she  wished  to  make 
it.  In  this  little  volume  are  contained 
all  that  she  has  puhlished  heretofore — 
the  exquisite  poems  for  children  and 
those  other  poems  which  have  charmed 
her  readers  of  every  age.  The  one  en- 
titled "Motherhood  '  stands  by  right  of 
superiority  on  the  first  page  of  the  book, 
just  as  it  holds,  we  are  sure,  the  first 
place  in  the  admiration  of  Miss  Daskam's 
readers, 

Superior,  however,  to  Miss  Daskani 
is  Miss  Jeannette  Bliss  Gillespy,  who  at- 
tempts no  sustained  flights  but  whose 
every  poem  rings  clear  as  a  bell  and  has 
a  fineness  about  it  which  is  very  rare 
even  in  much  more  pretentions  verse. 
We  can  best  do  her  justice  by  a  few  short 
quotations  from  her  modest  little  book 
which  contains  only  some  seventy  pages 
in  all.  Here  is  one  which  is  printed  with- 
out any  title  but  which  may  be  called 
"Success :" 

"O  clear-eyed  datighler  of  the  gods,  thy 
Gravely    she    answered:      "I     am     called 

The  house,  the  lineage,  whence  thy  beauty 

"Failure  my  sire;  my  mother,  Weariness." 

And  here  is  another  called  "Sophistica- 
tion :" 

"I  took  the  Truit  thai  makes  me  lord 
Of  good  and  evil.    In  a  trke. 
At  gate  of  every  Paradise, 

Stands  Knowledge  with  a  flaming  sword." 

Best  of  all  is  the  following  perfect  son- 
net: 

"Pray    that    I    may    not    love    thee,    best- 
beloved  ! 
Make  thou  for  me  the  prayer  T  cannot 

pray. 
That  I  may  go  upon  my  silent  way 
With  heart  unshaken  and  with  brow  un- 
moved. 
Pray  for  thyself,  that  thou  mayest  not  be 
proved 
By  pain  of  love  or  bend  Ihee  to  Its  sway; 
Pray  that  thou  lov:  me  not,  lest  tbou  for 
aye 
Renounce  the  peace  of  them  that  have  not 
loved. 

For  love  is  fine  and  keen  and  fierce  as  fire, 
Passionate,  leaping',  beautiful  as  flame — 
^  moment's  ecstisy^  *  lifetime's  scars; 


Leave  then  to  me  the  anguish  of  desire. 
The  longing  and  unrest  beyond  a  nam^—  - 
Choose  thou  the  splendid  glory  of  the 

There  is  more  true  poetic  feeling,  more 
Ceist,  revealed  in  this  little  book  of  Miss 
Gillespy's  than  we  have  found  in  any 
other  of  the  volumes  which  are  piled  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Ernest  McGaffey's  Cosmos  recalls 
in  its  vigour  and  manliness  some  of  the 
best  of  his  earlier  verses.  The  poem  is 
a  poetical  survey  of  creation  from  pri- 
meval chaos  to  the  millennial  supremacy 
of  Truth  and  Justice  and  Love  as  the 
guiding  influences  of  human  life.  Miss 
Florence  Wilkinson,  in  Kings  and 
Queens,  gives  us  some  child  verses  that 
are  very  pretty,  and  others  the  like  of 
which  any  rhymster  could  turn  out  by 
the  yard  while  half  asleep.  To  this  last 
category  belongs  the  following  stanza. 
It  refers  to  a  certain  small  black  dog : 

"He  has  pop  eyes  that  stick  right  out 

And  legs  too  far  apart. 
But  little  'Lizabeth  M.  Penny 
Loves  him  with  all  her  heart." 

Miss  Willa  Gather  writes  very  well  in- 
deed, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
lines,  entitled  "Prairie  Dawn:" 

"A  crimson  fire  that  vanquishes  the  stars; 
A  pungent  odor  from  the  dusty  sage; 
A  sudden  stirring  of  the  huddled  herds; 
A  breaking  of  the  distant  table-lands 
Through  purple  mists  ascending,  and  the 

flare 
Of  water  ditches  silver  in  the  light; 
A  swift,  bright  lance  hurled  low  across  the 

A  sudden  sickness  for  the  hills  of  home." 

In  the  next  poem,  however,  she  begins 
with  this  line : 

"Can'st  thou  conjure  a  vanished  morn  of 
spring." 

It  is  obvious  that  Miss  Gather  has  con- 
founded the  pronunciation  of  "conjure" 
in  one  sense  with  the  pronunciation 
which  it  bears  when  used  tn  quite  an- 
other. Also  we  might  suggest  that  when 
writing  about  the  mills  of  Montmartre 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  reader 
a  foot-note  explaining  about  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  Presiunably  Miss  Gather  is  not 
writing  for  persons  who  need  that  par- 
ticular sort  of  information.  1  _, 
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There  is  a  friendly,  home-like  tiaiveti 
about  Mrs.  Mary  Shaw  Baker's  Foot- 
prints on  the  Sands  of  Time,  which 
rather  appeals  to  us.  Mrs.  Baker's  foot- 
prints are  brought  to  our  notice  in  a 
preface  in  which  the  lady  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  herself  from  the  time  when 
she  went  to  boarding  school  "at  extreme- 
ly early  age"  down  to  the  day  when  her 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Smith 
(to  whom  by  the  way  the  volume  is  dedi- 
cated) urged  Mrs.  Baker  not  to  hide  her 
poetic  light  under  a  bushel.  Mrs.  Mary 
Patterson  Smith  seems  to  be  an  ener- 
getic lady  and  she  took  Mrs.  Baker  in 
hand  in  no  hesitatii^  spirit.  We  cannot 
forego  the  pleasure  of  reprinting  for  our 
readers  Mrs.  Baker's  narrative  of  what 
Mrs.  Smith  did  for  her : 

She  rebuked  me  for  the  time  I  had  lost— 
the  opportunities  I  had  recklessly  cast  aside. 
I  had  been  many  times  upbraided  by  others 
on  this  account,  but  nothing  had  thoroughly 
stirred  me  until  she  aroused  my  full  sense 
of  responsibility.  Returning  to  my  lodging, 
heart  within  me  said,  "Even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  I  will  make  an  effort."  Still  I  had  no 
further  idea  than  to  write  my  best  and  con- 
tribute to  newspapers.  I  had  no  thought  of 
preparing  a  volume,  but  the  work,  very 
much  to  my  surprise,  grew  and  accumulated. 
Whatever  good  arises  from  it  is  largely  due 
to  Mrs,  Smith.  ■  Without  her  encourage- 
ment it  would  never  have  been  written,  al- 
thoujjh  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances I  have  been  urged  to  cultivate  my 
gift.  I  never  before  realized  its  importance 
and  value. 


Somehow,  after  we  have  read  the 
whole  preface  and  have  studied  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Baker  with  her  bonnet  in 
the  frontispiece,  we  feel  quite  at  home 
and  as  though  we  knew  all  the  folks,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Wm.  Hamilton,  who  was 
another  source  of  suggestion  and  inspira- 
tion to  Mrs.  Baker.  As  to  the  poems 
themselves— or  the  footprints,  if  Mrs. 
Baker  prefers — they  show  a  wide  range, 
covering  such  varied  topics  as  Cannons, 
Ships,  Grandma's  Carpet,  the  Florist, 
Woman,  Ireland,  and  Despots.  There  is 
also  an  apostrophe  to  Woodville,  Mis- 
sissippi, where  Mrs.  Baker  lives.  We 
omit  any  quotations  from  Mrs.  Baker's 
verse,  because  on  the  whole  we  prefer 
the  distinctly  human  touch  that  makes 
her  prose  such  pleasant  reading.  For 
our  part,  we  wish  that  the  preface  could 
have  been  extended  throughout  the  whole 
book,  so  that  we  might  learn  even  more 
about  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Smith  and 
Woodville,  Mississippi.  By  the  way,  the 
book  contains— and  very  properly  so — a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and  still  another 
one  of  Charles  Herbert  Baker.  Charles 
Herbert  is  about  fourteen  months  old  and 
seems  to  be  doing  well.  The  only  serious 
omission  is  found  in  the  lack  of  a  picture 
of  Estelle  Anna  Metzger,  a  young  lady 
in  whose  honour  a  special  footprint  has 
been  made  bv  Mrs.  Baker. 

Fafford  Pyke. 
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THIS  volume  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pages,  having  for  its  sub- 
title the  explanatory  line 
"From  Reconstruction  to  Ex- 
pansion," is  an  enlargement  of  a  work 
by  the  same  author,  published  in  1896, 
and  covering  the  period  from  1870  to 
1895.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  condensed  yet 
graphic  account  of  the  political  and  social 
development  of  the  American  Republic 
during  the  past  thirty-three  years. 
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The  conception  of  such  an  undertaking 
as  this  is  very  fascinating  and  the  value 
of  it,  if  rightly  executed,  must  be  very 
great.  Formal  history  is  seldom  written 
until  the  events  described  have  drifted 
far  into  the  past.  Yet  what  most  intelli- 
gent men  are  anxious  to  understand  is 
not  the  record  of  remote  events,  but 
rather  the  meaning  of  what  is  happen- 
ing about  them  at  the  present  time—the 
issues  of  the  day,  the  questions  which 
distract  and  alter  public  opinion,  and  all 
the  special  tendencies  of  the  time.  Yet 
where  can  one  find  a  rational,  well-bal- 
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anced  and  dispassionate  account  of  all 
these  things  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  teach- 
ing of  history  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
begins  at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of 
going  back  to  remote  antiquity  and  work- 
ing down,  it  would  be  far  better  did  we 
begin  v/lth  our  own  times  and  trace  the 
events  in  which  we  feel  an  immediate 
interest  back  to  their  far  distant  sources. 
In  this  way,  from  the  very  outset,  histori- 
cal study  would  have  a  meaning  which 
to  many  it  does  not  now  possess,  and  it 
would,  at  any  rate,  give  to  the  present 
generation  a  more  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  its  own  concerns.  But  as  things 
are,  we  can  find  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  books  that  deal  with  origins  for  one 
that  even  partially  explains  contempora- 
neous results.  It  seems  ridiculous  that 
young  men  and  women  should  spend 
hours  over  the  career  of  Attila  or  the 
deeds  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  while  they 
are  still  quite  ignorant  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  in  the  recent  history  of  their 
own  country. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  the  existing 
present  but  the  immediate  past  as  to 
which  we  need  enlightenment.  It  is  odd 
how  soon  the  events  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  become  dimmed  to  the  minds 
even  of  observant  and  reflective  persons. 
Only  the  other  day  we  heard  a  number  of 
highly  educated  men  asked  offhand,  by 
way  of  a  test,  a  string  of  questions  re- 
garding the  occurrences  of  the  last  two 
decades.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen 
could  give  a  connected  account,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Blaine,  of  the  so-called  Sherman  silver 
legislation,  or  of  our  clash  with  Germany 
in  Samoa;  nor  could  any  of  them  tell 
even  approximately  the  date  of  such  mis- 
cellaneous occurrences  as  Coxey's  march 
on  Washington,  President  Cleveland's 
Venezuela  message,  or  the  Haymarket 
affair  of  the  Chicago  anarchists.  Yet  at 
the  time  when  these  things  were  taking 
place  they  had  excited  a  very  lively  in- 
terest in  the  very  persons  who  were  noW 
unable  to  tell  anything  definite  about 
them.  And  the  reason  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  does  not  exist  an  abun- 
dance of  books  containing  a  continuous 
and  well-balanced  narrative  of  that  pe- 
riod of  history  through  which  we  our- 
selves have  lived.  To  reconstruct  it  for 
our  information  and  for  the  refreshing 
of  our  memories,  we  are  for  the  most 
part  obliged   to  resort   to  year-books, 


newspaper  files,  the  back  numbers  of 
magazines,  and  chronological  data  given 
in  books  for  ready  reference.  Few  per- 
sons, however,  can  afford  to  give  the 
time  necessary  for  this  sort  of  thing  and 
so  they  allow  their  memory  of  their  own 
times  to  become  obscured.  They  can  at 
a  moment's  notice  verify  any  fact  that  is 
fifty  years  old ;  but  concerning  the  fact 
that  is  five  or  six  years  old,  they  must 
remain  uncertain  or  trust  to  the  hazy 
recollection  of  some  equally  fallacious 
friend. 

The  reason  for  a  dearth  of  the  sort  of 
books  that  we  have  mentioned  is  obvious 
enough.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  write 
about  the  men  and  the  measures  of  the 
past  than  about  those  which  come  so 
very  near  the  present.  To  picture  the 
incidents  in  which  living  men  and  women 
have  figured,  to  discuss  the  events  and 
the  issues  which  are  still  subjects  of 
lively  controversy,  and  to  do  it  with  per- 
fect impartiality  and  freedom  from 
prejudice,  is  a  thing  so  difficult  as  to  be 
almost  impossible.  If  Mommsen  could 
not  write  the  history  of  ancient  Rome 
without  infusing  into  it  the  partisan  pas- 
sions of  his  own  day,  if  Lord  Rosebery 
could  not  tell  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
without  half-unconsciously  making  his 
historical  study  an  attack  upon  his  own 
political  opponents  in  England,  how  is 
one  to  describe  and  discuss  with  anything 
like  fairness  the  questions  which  he 
himself  and  his  contemporaries  have 
fought  over  and  have  made  subjects  of 
daily  controversy?  Hence,  though  it  is 
possible  that  there  are  plenty  of  writers 
who  are  quite  willing  to  essay  the  task, 
there  are  few  publishers  who  would 
deem  it  advisable  to  encourage  them. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  such  an  undertaking 
as  this  are  extremely  rare.  An  ideal 
history  of  our  own  time  demands  a 
writer  who,  in  the  first  place,  possesses 
intellectual  detachment,  who  can  assume 
the  dispassionate  attitude  of  a  judge,  and 
who  will  not  allow  this  attitude  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  fervour  of  the  special 
pleader.  He  must  put  himself  entirely 
outside  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  preju- 
dice. He  must,  by  an  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  thrust  everything  back  at  a 
distance,  and  with  clear,  unclouded  vision 
discern  that  which  actually  is,  without 
reference  to  what  others  may  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  and  also  without  reference 
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to  what  he  himself  in  his  ordinary  moods 
may  think  that  it  ought  to  be.  In  the 
second  place,  he  must  have  a  perlect 
sense  of  proportion  so  as  to  see  things, 
not  as  they  appear  at  the  moment  when 
they  happen — exa^erated  into  an  undue 
and  often  absurd  importance — but  as 
they  will  appear  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence  in  their  relation  to  what  went  be- 
fore and  to  what  came  after.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  the  apparently  momentous  in- 
cident which  once  made  the  newspapers 
of  a  whole  continent  hurst  out  into  flar- 
ing headlines  will  shrink  perhaps  entirely 
out  of  sight;  while  the  occurrence  which 
attracted  little  notice  when  it  happened 
will  be  recognised  instinctively  as 
fraught  with  a  significance  which  it  is 
abnost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Fi- 
nally, the  writer  of  such  a  book  as  this 
ought  not  merely  to  be  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating, but  he  should  have  also 
enough  of  the  literary  instinct  to  give 
his  narrative  an  attractive  form,  and 
enough  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
make  his  portraiture  of  individuals  psy- 
cholt^cally  correct. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  work  of 
Giancellor  Andrews  attempts  to  meet  a 
demand  which  is  widespread  and  very 
pressing.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider 
how  far  the  execution  of  his  project  is  to 
be  regarded  as  successful.  Has  he  done 
for  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
United  States  what  Justin  McCarthy  did 
with  such  consummate  skill  for  the  his- 
tory of  England  in  his  own  time?  Has 
he  attained  both  accuracy  and  impartial- 
ity, a  sense  of  just  proportion,  together 
with  a  literary  form  that  is  worthy  of  the 
subject  of  his  book? 

It  may  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that 
Dr.  Andrews  in  his  selection  of  facts  ex- 
hibits an  admirable  comprehensiveness. 
No  significant  event  from  1870  to  1903 
(with  two  exceptions  to  be  noted  later) 
has  been  overlooked,  and  a  great  many 
minor  incidents  have  been  inclnded  be- 
cause they  are  characteristic  of  popular 
feeling  or  because  they  throwa  special  ray 
of  light  upon  the  things  that  are  of  more 
importance.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn 
over  these  handsomely  printed  pages  and 
to  find  a  satisfactory  account  not  only 
of  occurrences  which  have  left  a  perma- 
nent mark  upon  American  history,  but 
also  a  fairly  full  description  of  such 
casual  happenings  as  the  Custer-Grant 
controversy,  Bl^k  Friday,  the  Indiana 


"soap"  campaign,  the  famous  R^gs 
House  interview  where  Garfield  sat  on 
the  edge  of  a  bed  while  Conkling  stormed 
at  him  for  two  long  hours,  the  career  of 
Denis  Kearney,  the  operations  of  "Jake" 
Sharp,  the  Morey  Letter  and  its  fellow, 
the  Murchison  Letter,  the  passing  of 
Debs,  the  Lexow  investigation,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  things  about  which  we  all 
remember  something,  but  with  regard  to 
which  most  of  us  would  have  trouble  in 
giving  a  connected  and  accurate  account. 
A  very  complete  index  furnishes  a  me- 
dium of  swift  reference  as  well  as  of 
interesting  suggestion  to  the  reader.  The 
only  serious  omissions  in  this  book  are  its 
failure  to  mention  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1899,  memorable  to  Americans  be- 
cause there,  in  the  presence  of  the  world, 
our  representatives  aifirmed  the  doctrine 
of  Monroe;  and  its  silence  about  the 
Pekin  relief  expedition  in  1901, 

From  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy, 
the  book  also  deserves  an  almost  unquali- 
fied commendation.  There  are  few  slips 
and  fewer  misstatements  such  as  one 
finds,  for  instance,  on  pages  313-314, 
where  Dr.  Andrews  makes  the  remark: 

"Garfield  was  accused  of  disreputable  con- 
nection with  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  with  the 
Washington  Ring  back  in  the  seventies;  but 
nothing  worse  than  indiscretion  was  proved 
against  him." 

This  statement  is  certainly  misleading, 
Garfield,  testifying  before  a.  Congres- 
sional committee,  positively  denied  hav- 
ing received  any  money  whatsoever  on 
account  of  the  Oakes  Ames  transactions. 
Soon  after,  however,  a  cheque  for  $329 
bearing  his  endorsement  was  produced, 
showing  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
sworn  testimony  was  inaccurate.  More- 
over, Garfield  was  one  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  censured  by  a  majority  vote 
of  their  own  party  associates  because  of 
their  connection  with  this  affair.  Some 
slips  may  perhaps  be  typographical  in 
their  nature,  as  for  instance  the  omission 
of  the  accent  on  Immortalite  (p.  813), 
and  the  apparent  transference  of  it  to 
the  name  of  M,  Renan  on  the  same  page ; 
besides  the  misspelling  of  the  Spanish 
name  Cristina  three  times  on  page  806. 
But  all  these  matters  are  very  trifling 
and  they  recall  Martial's  epigrammatic 
saying,  aliler  non  fit  Hber. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  test  Dr.  An- 
drews's sense  of  proportion  that  we  are 
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compelled  to  criticise  him  much  more 
seriously.  He  is  often  widely  astray,  and 
if  we  judge  by  the  comparative  emphasis 
and  space  which  he  has  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent topics,  we  must  conclude  that  his 
sense  of  historical  perspective  is  utterly 
askew.  Thus  Mr,  Cleveland's  rather  un- 
fortunate "Rebel  Flag  Order"  would 
appear  to  have  been  almost  as  great  an 
event  in  Dr.  Andrews's  mind  as  the  same 
President's  Venezuela  message  of  De- 
cember 17,  1895,  to  which  scarcely  a 
page  is  given ;  while  Dr.  Parkhurst's  vice- 
hunt  in  New  York  was  apparently  four 
or  five  times  as  important.  This  slurring 
over  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  strik- 
ing acts  of  an  American  Executive  is  per- 
haps the  oddest  thing  in  the  whole  book. 
The  Venezuela  message  was  the  most 
a^ressive  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  has  ever  been  made,  and  it  was 
also  the  most  audacious.  When  Mr. 
Seward,  in  1866,  notified  the  French  Em- 
peror that  he  must  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Mexico,  this  action  was  far  less 
memorable  than  President  Cleveland's. 
In  1866,  the  United  States  had  an  im- 
mense navy  and  an  army  of  more  than 
half  a  million  veteran  troops  instantly 
available,  while  the  enemy,  at  whom  the 
blow  might  have  to  be  directed  was  at 
our  very  borders,  surrounded  by  a  hostile 
population  and  distant  by  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  source  of  its  supplies. 
Moreover,  the  French  Emperor  had  en- 
tered Mexico  in  contempt  of  the  serious 
warnings  of  our  government,  and  in  so 
unfriendly  a  way  as  to  justify  to  the 
world  the  sharpest  kind  of  treatment  at 
our  hands.  But  Mr.  Qeveland's  thun- 
derbolt came  out  of  a  clear  sky  and  was 
the  result  of  an  incident  very  petty  in 
itself,  even  though  the  principle  involved 
was  vital.  This  country  was  in  no  con- 
dition for  war,  least  of  all  for  a  war  with 
England ;  yet  none  the  less  Mr,  Cleveland 
shot  his  bolt  with  superb  audacity,  and 
the  result  must  always  stand  as  his  final 
justification.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  haughtily  indifferent  Lord 
Salisbury  scrambled  down  from  his  pin- 
nacle of  disdain  was  ludicrous  and  at  the 
same  time  most  refreshing.  From  that 
time,  and  not  from  the  Spanish-American 
war,  English  respect  for  the  American 
Republic  is  really  to  be  dated.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Cleveland's  demand  for  arbitra- 
tion in  that  case  did  more  to  make  arbi- 
*~'tion  a  perrnanent  possibility  than  did 


even  the  Conference  at  The  Hague.  Yet 
Dr.  Andrews  disposes  of  this  remarkable 
event  in  a  few  perfunctory  lines,  while 
devoting  twice  the  space  to  any  one  of  a 
dozen  minor  happenings,  such  as  the 
sending  of  flour  to  Russia  in  1892,  the 
Foraker-Sherman  forgery  in  1888,  or 
the  splendours  of  the  Midway  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Indeed,  if  we 
judge  of  the  workings  of  the  author's 
mind  by  the  amount  of  space  which  he 
assigns  to  different  subjects,  we  shall 
have  to  assume  that  he  regards  the  Chi- 
cago Fair  as  the  most  wonderful,  im- 
pressive, and  profoundly  significant  event 
of  the  past  thirty  years.  Even  the  Span- 
ish War,  whose  results  have  partly  revo- 
lutionised our  theory  of  government  as 
they  have  raised  the  United  States  to  the 
position  of  a  great  world-power  with 
colonies  and  dependencies  beyond  the 
seas,  appears  to  Dr.  Andrews  far  less 
momentous  than  the  Chicago  show  in 
which  he  fairly  revels,  describing  in  de- 
tail and  with  a  real  gusto,  the  Cold 
Storage  Building,  the  Wooded  Island, 
the  Libbey  Glass  Works,  Hagenbeck's 
Animal  Show,  the  Ferris  Wheel,  Old 
Vienna,  and  the  "infatuated  Kabyle," 
who  tried  to  steal  a  bride  and  found  him- 
self in  the  police  station.  This  chapter, 
in  fact,  reads  like  the  breathless  efiEort 
of  an  enraptured  country  journalist  who 
had  never  before  seen  anything  more 
glittering  and  glorious  than  a  travelling 
circus,  a  horse-race,  or  a  county  fair.  We 
can  account  for  the  absurd  prominence 
given  to  it  only  on  the  theory  that  Dr. 
Andrews  thought  this  sort  of  thing  likely 
to  be  popular  with  his  constituents  of  the 
Middle  West.  But  if  so,  he  marred  his 
book  and  made  it  somewhat  ridiculous 
by  subordinating  the  most  far-reaching 
political  events  to  the  record  of  an  ephe- 
meral show. 

One  could  wish  that  Dr.  Andrews  had 
seen  fit  to  sketch,  though  never  so  lightly, 
the  personality  of  some  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  whom  he  writes.  A  touch  of 
characterisation,  here  and  there,  given 
with  insight  and  discrimination,  would 
have  added  immensely  to  the  interest  of 
the  book.  Yet  he  has  attempted  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  and  therefore  many  of  his 
younger  readers  will  fail  to  appreciate 
to  the  full  a  good  many  of  the  events 
described.  Yet  what  a  splendid  picture- 
gallery  he  might  have  given  us  had  he, 
by  a   few  bold   impressionistic   strokes. 
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sought  to  make  his  characters  not  merely 
nominis  umbra,  but  living,  breathing 
men  I  The  silent,  stubborn  Grant,  sur- 
rounded in  his  presidency  by  knaves  and 
fools  and  flatterers,  the  brilliant,  restless, 
enet^tic  Blaine,  ideal  as  a  partisan  lead- 
er but  lacking  moral  stamina,  the  arro- 
gant and  impatient  Conkling,  the  genial, 
able,  eloquent  yet  somewhat  sensual  Gar- 
field, the  stubborn,  brusque,  and  self- 
reltant  Cleveland,  the  smooth  McKinley, 
and  the  rampant  Roosevelt — what  an  op- 
portunity has  Dr.  Andrews  lostt  But 
doubtless  he  had  no  taste  for  this  par- 
ticular sort  of  literary  work,  and  if  so, 
he  was  wise  not  to  attempt  it. 

In  truth,  as  a  writer  his  style  is  un- 
deniably pedestrian.  His  narrative 
moves  along  in  a  comfortable  jc^-trot 
with  never  a  trace  of  anything  like  dis- 
tinction yet  with  none  of  that  simplicity 
and  ease  which  in  themselves  are  so 
effective  in  long-sustained  narration.  The 
author  seems  at  times  to  be  conscious  of 
his  own  monotony,  for  here  and  there 
with  something  like  an  apparent  efEort, 
he  interjects  an  anecdote  or  a  remark 
which  is  supposed  to  lighten  his  pages 
with  a  gleam  of  humour.  And  again  at 
rarer  intervals  he  tries  to  work  himself 
up  to  the  level  of  the  vivid  and  the  pic- 
turesque. But  his  humour  and  his  elo- 
quence are  equally  pathetic,  because  they 
are  so  obviously  unnatural  and  forced. 
As  an  example  of  the  first  may  be  cited 
a  sentence  or  two  from  the  midst  of  his 
description  of  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila : 


"The  pigmy  of  our  fleet,  the  saucy  and  pug- 
nacious Petrel,  specially  impressed  the  Cavite 
non-combatants.  'II  picaninny  mucha-mucha 
bom-bom;'  they  said." 

Now  to  interpolate  this  fatuous  bit  in 
the  description  of  a  stirring  battle,  shows 
little  taste;  and  in  the  second  place  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  a  Spanish-speaking 
Filipino  could  possibly  have  said  U 
picaninny;  so  that  here  we  have  a  sort 
of  mingled  crudity  and  ignorance  such 
as  one  might  look  for  only  in  the  cheap- 
est work  of  the  newspaper  reporter.  The 
reporter's  stock  vocabulary  is  also  very 
much  in  evidence  whenever  the  author 
tries  to  be  particularly  striking.  Thus 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  that  terribly 
old  clicki,  "the  ocean  greyhound" ;  and 
when  he  is  describing  a  conflagration  he 
pictures  "the  fire  demon"  as  leaving 
"heaps  of  debris"  "to  tell  of  his  orgy." 

The  book  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
interesting  illustrations,  portraits,  dia- 
grams, plans, 'maps,  and  facsimiles  to  the 
number,  we  should  judge,  of  several 
hundred,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  ap- 
propriate, though  a  few  have  evidently 
been  introduced  simply  to  round  out 
the  list,  as  for  example  the  bicyclists  in 
Central  Park  (p.  679)  and  the  "types 
of  Chinese  accountants"  (p.  363).  Take 
it  all  together,  however,  the  book  is  one 
whose  possession  will  be  of  real  value  to 
every  intelligent  American. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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MANY  compliments  have  been 
paid  to  Boston  at  one  time 
and  another  and  accepted  by 
Bostonians  with  a  somewhat 
condescending  recognition  of  their  jus- 
tice; and  it  may  be  said  without  exag- 
geration that  some  older  cities  have  filled 
a  far  less  conspicuous  place  in  history 
*  Boston;  The  Place  and  the  People.  By  M. 
A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  Illustrated  by  Louia  A 
Holman.  $2.50  net  New  York:  The  Mac- 
milbn  Company.  London :  Macmillan  and 
Company,  1903. 


and  literature.  The  reasons  for  this  emi- 
nence are  various,  and  probably  no  two 
persons  would  agree  upon  them  pre- 
cisely ;  for  Boston  has  always  been  con- 
troversial in  itself  and  a  cause  of  contro- 
versy in  others.  There  are  even  those 
who  do  not  like  Boston — mirabile  dictu 
— and  who  scoff  at  its  pretensions  to  su- 
periority of  interest  over  other  Ameri- 
can communities ;  yet  these  by  their  very 
zeal  in  animosity  betray  the  insecurity  of 
their  premise.  In  fact,  Boston,  has  been 
as  tall  a  mark  to  its  enemies  as  to  its 
friends.  And  the  pride  of  its  citizens — 
which  may  be  called  either  public  spirit 
or  provincialism,  according  to  the  point 
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of  view — has  no  doubt  been  immensely 
stimulated  by  constant  inquiry.  The  Bos- 
ton man,  wherever  he  goes,  will  find  the 
opportunity  to  boast  of  his  native  town 
to  congenial  admirers  or  to  justify  its  pe- 
culiarities to  scornful  critics.  In  his  ex- 
cellent volume  on  Boston;  The  Place  and 
the  People,  Mr,  De  Wolfe  Howe  quotes 
the  wit  who  characterized  Boston  as  "a 
state  of  mind."  The  phrase  is  happily 
descriptive ;  and  what  diis  state  of  mind 
is  at  its  best  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  who  was  a  true-blue  Bos- 
tonian,  if  such  ever  lived. 

Mr,  Howe  must  have  found  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  riches  at  his  com- 
mand. In  the  first  place,  his  book  is  the 
latest  in  a  long  series.  It  has,  indeed, 
merits  of  its  own,  and  in  method  it  is  not 
altogether  lacking  in  originality.  Still 
at  best  there  was  much  ground  already 
covered  by  others  to  be  gone  over.  The 
habit  of  writing  about  the  capital  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  began  early.  One 
of  the  earliest  printed  books  on  this  con- 
genial subject  was  the  Description  of 
New  England  in  General  and  Boston  in 
Particular  published  in  London  in  1682; 
and  Dunton's  Letters  date  from  i586, 
and  Nathaniel  Byfield's  Account  of  the 
Late  Revolution  in  New  England  is  a 
"literary  progeny"  of  the  year  1689. 
Moreover,  the  earliest  newspaper  in  the 
New  World  appeared  in  Boston  in  1690. 
But  there  is  as  much  information  of  cur- 
rent proceedings  in  the  sermons  of  the 
time  as  anywhere.  The  sensational  pul- 
pit is  no  modern  invention.  And  the 
preachers  had  their  discourses  printed. 
Burning  Bewailed  (a  finely  alliterative 
title  which  would  read  well  in  a  news- 
paper announcement  to-day)  was  the 
highly  moral  Mr.  Mather's  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
a  great  fire. 

It  may  have  been  with  some  prevision 
of  the  future  of  the  city  as  a  literary  cen- 
tre that  so  many  Bostonians  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  times  kept  diaries.  As 
the  struggle  with  the  Crown  approaches 
the  materials  in  this  kind  become  remark- 
ably plentiful.  Of  the  Diary  of  Samuel 
Sewall  everyone  has  heard.  That  emi- 
nent judge  was  a  kind  of  Puritan  Pepys ; 
and  he  would  be  a  more  lovable  person  if 
more  than  one  passage  had  b«en  written 
in  cypher.  John  Rowe,  who  recorded, 
with  a  sing-;e  importa*!*  break,  the  de- 


cisive events  from  1759  to  1779,  was  an- 
other witness  whom  we  could  hardly 
spare.  Deacon  Tudor  had  the  diary  habit, 
and  so  did  Deacon  Newell.  The  latter 
had  a  militant  disposition  ;having  taken  in 
charge  the  keys  of  Brattle  Square  Church 
he  refused  to  deliver  them  to  the  British. 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  fine 
old  edifice,  with  the  cannon-ball  over  the 
door  and  the  marks  of  British  occupation 
within,  was  in  after  days  rather  ungrate- 
fully treated.  When  the  society  was 
forced  to  give  it  up  there  was  no  effective 
movement  for  its  preservation,  although 
it  was  in  some  respects  a  more  interesting 
landmark  than  either  the  Old  South  or 
King's  Chapel;  and  the  present  outcry 
over  Park  Street  Church  will  excite 
amusement  not  unmingied  with  bitterness 
in  some  old  parishioners  of  that  fine  rep- 
resintative  of  Boston  Unitarian  ism.  Dr. 
Lothrop.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
intense  local  pride  with  which  Boston 
has  been  charged  has  not  always  sufficed 
to  keep  it  to  its  duty  as  the  custodian  of 
historic  buildings.  Witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hancock  Mansion,  years  ago, 
and  the  more  recent  demolition  of  the 
Old  Hancock  Tavern.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  structures  of  even  Revolution- 
ary, to  say  nothing  of  Colonial,  times  now 
remain,  as  one  may  see  by  consulting  Mr. 
Drake.  In  the  due  and  rapid  course  of 
time  even  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore  is 
to  go,  too.  Meanwhile  we  have  the  diaries 
of  the  men  who  are  buried  in  the  "Old 
Granary"  and  elsewhere,  and  of  some 
who  would  find  themselves  in  strange 
company  there.  From  a  military  point  of 
view  the  operations  about  Boston  in  1775 
and  1776  did  not  amount  to  much.  Yet 
no  less  than  two  British  officers  have  left 
accounts  of  the  matter  as  they  knew  of  it, 
and  in  Surgeon  James  Cogswell,  Private 
Lyons  and  other  patriotic  observers  we 
have  many  curious  details  of  Lexington, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights. 

Books  about  Boston,  strictly  speaking, 
do  not  appear,  however,  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  well  advanced.  The 
first  of  these  that  deserves  mention  is  the 
History  of  Caleb  Hopkins  Snow,  pub- 
lished in  1825.  More  valuable  is  Bowen's 
Pictures  of  Boston — engravings  pub- 
lished in  1829,  and  four  years  later  re- 
issued in  conjunction  with  some  Annals 
by  Alonzo  Lewis.  This  book  about  Bos- 
ton may  be  read  with  interest  to-day.  Mr. 
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Carver's  History  followed  a  year  later. 
Perhaps  early  reminiscence  has  given  still 
another  volume  of  the  ante-bellum  period 
a  factitious  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  pres- 
ent writer.  This  is  Boston  Notions,  writ- 
ten by  Nathaniel  Dearborn,  and  bearing 
in  its  title  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  one 
of  the  qualities  for  which  Bostonians 
have  been  famous.  The  idea  was  carried 
out  further  by  the  sub-title — Being  an 
Authentic  and  Concise  Account  of  'That 
Village'  from  1630  to  1847.  There  are 
those  who  would  say  that  Boston  had  not 
yet  outgrown  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  village.  Josiah  Quincy's  Municip(U 
History  was  a  more  serious  affair,  but 
not  half  so  fertile  in  picturesqueness.  Per- 
haps Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orators 
(1770-1852)  may  be  regarded  as  a  work 
of  unconscious  humour.  Was  there  even 
in  Boston  as  many  "orators"  as  that  in 
less  than  a  century?  They  took  them- 
selves rather  portentously  then,  as  in 
these  later  anti-imperialist  days. 

With  all  these  works,  and  w'lth  dozens 
of  others  more  or  less  worthy  of  a  pass- 
ing reference,  Mr.  Howe  must  have  made 
himself  familiar  in  writing  his  book.  But 
the  only  historians  whom  he  need  con- 
sider as  rivals  are  those  of  a  later  date. 
The  history  of  Boston  has  been  summed 
up,  indeed,  in  one  momentous  and  splen- 
did undertaking — the  Memorial  History 
in  four  volumes,  of  which  the  late  Justin 
Winsor  was  the  editor.  But  a  work  of 
this  sort,  however  fine,  written  on  the  co- 
operative principle  and  treating  in  detail 
many  matters  with  which  the  usual  reader 
has  only  a  vague  and  slight  concern,  is 
for  library  reference  rather  than  for  com- 
fortable perusal.  And  in  endeavouring 
to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Boston 
of  yesterday  and  the  Boston  of  to-day  the 
virtues  of  omission  are  quite  as  important 
as  the  virtues  of  commission.  So  far  as 
historical  narrative  goes,  there  are  other 
books  as  good  as  Mr.  Howe's.  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  written  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  Historic  Towns  series,  and 
written  well,  since  he  is  a  trained  his- 
torian as  well  as  a  practical  politician. 
Mr.  Arthur  Oilman  is  the  author  of  The 
Story  of  Boston  in  another  series.  There 
is  even  a  portentously  named  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Boston  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ernst  and  a  History  and  Antiquities  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Gardner  Drake  (not  to  he 
confounded  with    Mr.   Samuel  Adams 


Drake) — as  if  the  town  of  the  Puritans 
were  some  half-forgotten  ancient  empire. 
The  component  parts  of  Boston  have  also 
had  their  chroniclers ;  one  may  read  in 
detail  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Charles- 
town,  and  the  various  eminent  citizens  of 
their  day.  The  story  of  King's  Chapel 
has  been  told  in  two  stout  volumes ;  the 
Old  South  and  Brattle  Street  are  simi- 
larly recorded ;  that  picturesque  organi- 
sation, the  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  is  equal  to  no  less 
than  four  volumes;  and  so  each  and 
everything  Bostonian  is  celebrated  in  di- 
mensions ranging  from  the  thick  quarto 
to  the  pamphlet. 

But  Mr.  Howe  undertakes  to  describe 
as  well  as  to  narrate;  and  in  this  task 
too,  he  must  have  found  much  more  as- 
sistance than  he  needed.  "The"  book 
about  Boston,  in  this  sense,  is  Mr.  Edwin 
M.  Bacon's  "Dictionary."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  go  to  this  compact  and  inclu- 
sive volume  for  information  and  not  find 
it.  Mr.  Bacon  has  his  Boston  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  so  to  say ;  I  think  that  he 
could  answer  the  most  abstruse  question 
in  his  sleep.  When  Mr.  Howe  tells  us  that 
his  book  has  passed  under  Mr.  Bacon's 
eye  we  may  be  satisfied.  Walks  and 
Rides  About  Boston,  Boston  Illustrated 
and  Boston;  a  Guide  Boofe,are  three  other 
books  which  bear  Mr.  Bacon's  name ;  all 
are  of  value  to  the  pilgrim  or  the  student 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake  wrote  a 
charming  account  of  "The  Old  Land- 
marks and  Historic  Personages  of  Bos- 
ton," which  will  have  a  melancholy  in- 
terest to  the  true  Bostonian  as  the  former 
pass  away  like  the  latter.  Dr.  Hale  has 
written  much  of  his  native  city— more 
entertainingly  than  accurately  on  occa- 
sion. There  are  even  books  about  Bos- 
ton for  children — those  by  the  late  Horace 
E.  Scudder  and  by  Miss  Peabody  are  in- 
stances in  point.  Thus  our  tale  of  the 
trumpeters  of  Boston's  fame  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  may  fitly  end.  It  in- 
dicates but  faintly  the  patriotic  pride  of 
Boston's  sons. 

Yet  as  long  as  there  are  historians  there 
will  be  histories;  and  Mr.  Howe's  book 
is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  simply 
one  more  in  a  long  list.  Mr.  Howe  has 
certainly  managed  to  give  freshness  to 
his  narrative  and  to  bring  out  into 
stronger  relief  some  episodes  that  others 
h&ve  passed  lightly  by.    There  are  two 
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phases  of  the  history  of  "that  village," 
indeed,  which  still  need  emphasis.  One 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  tlie 
Revolution  no  small  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants preserved  their  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  The  story  of  the  Loyalists  has 
been  retold  of  late  with  less  prejudice 
than  our  older  historians  manifested ;  and 
it  has  become  clear  that  what  we  should 
call  to-day  the  best  public  sentiment  was 
adverse  to  the  "patriots."  Boston  did  not 
remain  a  loyalist  centre  like  New  York ; 
many  of  the  Tories  escaped  to  Halifax, 
and  those  who  remained  were  either  con- 
verted to  Revolutionary  views  or  re- 
mained silent.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  Sam  Adams  and  James 
Otis  began  their  agitation  they  were 
looked  upon  by  respectable  citizens  as 
pestilent  demagogues.  Much  ink  has  been 
shed  over  the  so-called  "Boston  Mas- 
sacre." But  when,  not  many  years  ago, 
a  monument  was  set  up  on  Boston  Com- 
mon to  Attucks  and  his  fellows  it  was  not 
difficult  to  show  that  the  "victims"  were 
simply  members  of  an  idle  mob  who  had 
no  business  to  pick  a  quarrel  in  the  streets 
with  an  orderly  company  of  soldiers.  The 
genuine  patriotism  of  the  leading  foment- 
ers  of  revolution  need  not  be  questioned ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  were  re- 
garded askance  at  the  beginning,  and 
that  they  resorted  to  the  most  tyrannical 
measures  to  crush  Loyalist  sentiment. 
Upon  this  aspect  of  Boston  history  Mr. 
Howe  might  have  laid  more  stress. 

He  comes  nearer  to  representing  fairly 
the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  city  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War.  The 
popular  view  of  Boston  at  this  period  is 
that  of  a  hotbed  of  radicals  and  abolition- 
ists. But  public  sentiment  was  for  a 
long  time  strongly  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  Parker. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  "Cop- 
perhead" feeling  was  rife.  Probably 
there  was  no  more  finely  typical  citizen  of 
Boston  than  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  And 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  South  he  had 
many  companions.  Dr.  Holmes  was 
slowly  drawn  into  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment through  his  literary  connections; 
but  his  professional  brethren  in  medicine, 
the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  merchants, 
opposed  the  Republican  policy. 

The  truth  is  that  Boston  has  been  too 
often  approached  via  Cambridge.  There 
''"  3  society  of  the  riiost  distinctive  sort 


that  held  itself  aloof  from  Emerson  and 
Brook  Farm  and  the  "movements"  of 
philanthropists.  It  may  have  been  a  nar- 
row society  in  a  sense,  but  those  who  can 
recall  it  even  faintly  know  how  full  of 
charm  it  was.  There  was  not  a  little 
about  it  to  remind  one  of  an  English  pro- 
vincial town  of  the  best  type.  Many  men 
of  letters  had  a  place  in  it.  Ticknor, 
Frescott,  Motley,  Edward  Everett,  be- 
longed to  this  circle.  Mr.  Howe  does 
well  to  emphasise  the  eminence  of  Tick- 
nor, although  he  does  not  relate  how 
Theodore  Parker  once  asked  a  visitor  to 
Boston  if  he  had  seen  the  accomplished 
and  courtly  historian  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture and,  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, remarked;  "Yoij  might  as  well  go 
to  Hell  and  not  see  the  Devil  as  come  to 
Boston  and  not  see  George  Ticknor," 
The  anecdote  may  possibly  be  apocryphal, 
but  at  least  it  shows  what  Ticknor's  posi- 
tion was. 

Mr.  Howe  has  much  to  tell  which  is 
wortii  hearing,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  Mr. 
Holman's  illustrations  and  in  the  por- 
traits and  facsimiles  with  which  his  pages 
are  sprinkled.  Edward  Fuller. 

II. 
THE   WOODHOUSE    CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  "Clarissa  Harlowe"  and 
"Sir  Charles  Grandison"  down  to 
"The  Visits  of  Elizabeth,"  novels 
in  the  form  of  a  correspondence 
have  been  attempted,  but  with  varying 
results,  as  few  writers  possess  the  light 
and  sure  touch  necessary  for  that  form 
of  fiction.  Just  such  skill  has  been 
shown  in  "The  Woodhouse  Correspond- 
ence," whose  success  in  London  is  likely 
to  be  duplicated  here.  The  authors  are 
Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  best  known  here 
by  his  "Collections  and  Recollections," 
and  Miss  Edith  Sichel,  whose  work 
hitherto  has  been  in  the  line  of  modem 
French  history  and  artistic  topics. 

The  majority  of  the  letters  are  written 
to  Mr.  Algernon  Woodhouse,  a  man  of 
fifty,  with  an  estate  in  the  country  and  a 
house  in  London,  and  in  his  share  of  the 
correspondence  he  reveals  himself,  with 
tfie  perfect  nalvet^  only  possible  to  those 
whose  one  thought  is  of  themselves,  as  a 
selfish  hypochondriac.  Most  of  these  let- 
ters are  written  to  Mr,  Woodhouse  with 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
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establish  relations  of  one  kind  or  another 
with  him,  and  his  answers  are  examples 
of  skillful  frustration  of  any  such  efforts ; 
in  fact,  it  is  often  necessary,  after  read- 
ing one  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  replies,  to 
turn  to  the  original  letter  to  see  where  the 
"touch"  comes  in,  which  the  reader  has 
overlooked,  but  which  Mr.  Woodhouse 
has  scented  from  afar. 

Mrs.  George  Woodhouse,  his  sister-in- 
law,  writes  from  Wales  to  say  that  she 
has  decided  to  give  her  daughters  a  sea- 
son in  town  and  wishes  to  consult  him 
about  it.  Mr.  Woodhouse,  discerning  in 
this  letter  a  thinly  veiled  hint  for  money 
for  the  use  of  his  town  house,  and  for 
the  loan  of  his  dead  wife's  diamonds,  has- 
tens to  reply,  throwing  cold  water  on  the 
scheme  and  letting  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
know  she  need  expect  nothing  frpm  him. 
His  god-daughter,  Elaine  Thompson, 
writes  to  him  to  tell  him  of  her  intention 
of  leaving  home  for  London,  where  she 
can  develop  her  soul,  and  intimating  that 
she  would  not  decline  an  offer  to  become 
his  secretary,  Mr,  Woodhouse  answers 
in  hot  haste  that  he  cannot  possibly  re- 
ceive her  in  his  home;  that,  although  both 
the  Hall  and  his  London  house  are  much 
larger  than  he  needs,  yet  he  finds  the 
unshared  command  of  large  rooms  is 
necessary  for  his  intellectual  growth.  His 
nephew,  Frank  Murray,  a  cheerful  young 
fellow,  who  is  trying  to  make  a  living  by 
literature,  writes  to  ask  if  he  may  come 
down  to  the  Hall  for  3  day  or  two  to  con- 
sult him  about  his  work,  and  receives  a 
suspicious  answer  saying  that  he  may 
come  if  he  likes,  but  warning  him  that 
the  shooting  is  let.  His  aunt,  Lady 
Louisa  Fitzwigan,  writes  to  ask  him  what 
he  knows  about  a  new  health  food,  taking 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  accuse  him 
of  coddling  himself,  and  relating  at 
length  the  story  of  her  own  state  of 
health.  This  reproach  from  one  hypo- 
chondriac to  another  is  maddening,  and 
the  correspondence  that  ensues  is  the  best 
in  the  book,  for  it  is  devoid  of  exaggera- 
tion and  keenly  satirical. 

In  spite  of  discouragement,  Mrs. 
George  Woodhouse  goes  to  London  and 
takes  a  flat  with  Elaine  Thompson,  one 
of  her  daughters  going  as  companion  to 
Lady  Louisa.  While  there  the  girl  mar- 
ries Lady  Louisa's  physician,  a  quack 
who  has  made  a  living  by  trading  on  her 
ladyship's  peculiarities.  Elaine  Thomp- 
son tries  to  marry  Frank  Murray,  and. 


failing  in  this,  makes  affectionate  over- 
tures to  Mr,  Woodhouse,  alarming  him 
so  that  he  resorts  to  a  strenuous  measure 
of  defence  which  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  reader  to  disclose,  but  which  is  as 
characteristic  as  anything  in  the  book. 

The  success  of  a  book  of  this  kind  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  skill  with  which 
the  different  characters  are  made  to  re- 
veal themselves  through  the-medium  of 
their  letters.  In  this  respect  "The  Wood- 
house  Correspondence"  is  unusually 
good.  In  Mr,  Woodhouse's  first  letter  he 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  his  wife's  fatal 
disease  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sun  never  visited  her  rooms,  and 
in  the  next  sentence  speaks  of  his  own 
apartments  being  warm  and  sunny ;  and, 
through  the  whole  correspondence,  down 
to  the  last  letter  in  which  he  declares 
that  domestic  life  is  entirely  incompati- 
ble with  that  care  of  his  health  which  is 
his  first  duty,  he  writes  himself  down  as 
a  selfish,  cold-hearted  egoist,  and  a  study 
in  egoism  second  only  to  that  made  by 
George  Meredith  in  the  novel  which 
taught  the  world  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Elaine  Thompson's  letters  are  the  most 
broadly  amusing,  filled  as  they  are  with 
the  jargon  of  the  aesthetic  type  of  sham 
culture,  and  containing  much  of  her 
poetry,  so  strongly  reminiscent  of  Keats 
and  Shelley  as  to  seem  like  parodies.  Mr, 
Woodhouse  having  escaped  from  her 
importunities,  she  addresses  to  him  the 
following  lines,  which  are  a  study  in 
banality : 

TO  ONE  WHO  FLEES  FROM  ME. 

Dost  thou  Am,  my  dearest — 

Run  from  me? 
Yet  this  Love  thou  fearest 
(Whereso'er  thou  steerest), 

Is  to  be. 

Vain  the  Space  thou  clearest; 

Soul  is  free. 
Farthest,  T  am  nearest; 
When  thou  disappearest — 
After  (heel 

The  whole  book  is  a  trenchant  satire 
on  certain  phases  of  English  life,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  that  type  of  person,  the 
well-bom,  well-connected  parasite,  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  the  most  igno- 
ble shifts  to  obtain  the  advantages  for 
which  he  is  too  proud  or  too  indolent  to 
work.  Afary  K.  Ford. 
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THE  talented  woman  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  her  literary  career  to 
the  blowing  of  bubbles  out  of  champagne 
froth.  They  were  very  pretty  bubbles, 
and  they  sparkled  until  it  fairly  made 
one's  eyes  ache,  but  when  their  airy  iri- 
descence vanished  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  imagination  to  feed  upon.  With 
this  latest  book,  however,  the  author 
comes  down  to  things  material,  and  takes 
a  slice  out  of  warm,  human  life,  just 
ordinary  life  of  people  who  do  not  talk 
and  live  in  epigrams. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  pretty  but 
poor  girl,  the  less  attractive  but  wealthy 
maiden,  and  the  handsome  youth  whose 
talent  for  money  making  was  too  slight 
to  allow  him  to  follow  the  inclination  of 
his  heart.  The  story  might  fall  in  line 
with  some  other  of  the  recent  books  and 
be  classified  as  being  another  "tragedy  of 
the  man  who  is  too  good-looking."  The 
banality  of  the  plot  is  relieved  by  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  wealthy  maiden,  a  queer 
sort  of  decadent  person,  who  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  her  own  dreams,  has 
nerves,  is  a  mass  of  egoism,  and  carries 
about  with  her  a  suggestion  of  subtle 
corniption.  This  last  is  hardly  astonish- 
ing, considering  that  in  her  dreams  she 
occupied  herself  with  the  carrying  on  of 
love  affairs  in  company  with  the  heroes 
of  Maupassant,  Maeterlinck  and  others 
of  the  type.  She  comes  out  of  her  im- 
aginings when  she  falls  in  love  with 
the  handsome  Gerald  Federan,  and 
wins  him  through  her  money  from 
the  pretty,  penniless  daughter  of  a 
baronet.  Gerald  really  loves  Jennie 
Sussex,  but  Rachel  Tredegar  appeals 
to  the  lower  side  of  his  nature  and 
her  money  helps  him  out  of  a  bad  scrape 
which  his  own  business  laxness  had 
brought  him  into,  so  he  marries  Rachel. 
Another  of  Jennie's  lovers  quarrels  with 
her  and  leaves  her,  and  the  reader  be- 
gins to  be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding 
a  novelist,  and  a  woman  novelist  at  that, 
willing,  apparently,  to  let  her  pretty  hero- 
ine go  unmarried,  when,  alas,  the  rescuer 
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turns  up  in  the  person  of  a  painter  with 
talent  and  the  artistic  temperament  in  a 
distressing  degree,  and  the  book  closes 
as  his  arms  close  around  the  pretty  Jen- 
nie's much  admired  figure. 

This  conventional  love  story  plays  it- 
self out  against  a  background  of  beauti- 
ful English  landscape  and  of  narrow, 
straightlaced,  gossipy  English  provincial 
society.  The  portrayal  of  this  society  is 
the  b^t  thing  in  the  book  and  reminds  us 
most  nearly  that  the  title-page  bears  the 
signature  of  John  Oliver  Hobbs.  There 
is  depth  and  feeling  in  the  description 
of  Jennie's  growing  love,  and  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  handsome  Gerald  is  well 
motived  and  comprehensively  human. 
Apropos  of  Gerald,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens to  his  creator  as  happened  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  with  her  Captain 
Harry  Warkworth,  who  won  Julie  Le 
Breton's  love.  And  both  cases  go  to 
show  how  a  fallacy  of  generations  can 
blind  the  eyes  of  women  otherwise  capa- 
ble of  thinking  for  themselves  and 
thinking  well.  Both  men  are  in  some 
ways  sadly  lacking  in  the  moral  strength 
and  manly  decency  that  are  required  of 
the  highest  type  of  man,  and,  while  both 
women  balk  at  nothing  in  the  telling  of 
this  lack,  both  lift  their  hands  in  astonish- 
ment that  these  were  the  men  who  are 
"brave  soldiers  decorated  by  their  coun- 
try," etc.,  and  so  forth.  It  is  strange 
that  two  such  clever  women  should  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  just  the  very  quali- 
ties that  make  a  so-called  "good  soldier" 
are  apt  to  make  a  man  a  brute  in  private 
life,  and  that  military  honor  and  military 
ethics  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  ethics  of  honor  and  decency  as  laid 
down  for  ordinary  mortals  in  everyday 
modem  life.  They  paint  most  correctly 
a  self-evident  fact  and  in  face  of  the  evi- 
dence they  themselves  have  collected, 
they  are  astonished  at  it. 

In  her  dialogue  in  this  book,  Mrs. 
Craigie  has  held  herself  in  a  tight  rein 
and  has  most  carefully  abstained  from 
epigrams.  It  must  have  been  a  sacrifice 
and  the  reader  is  heartily  sorry.  For  the 
absence  of  them  reveals  something  they 
covered  very  successfully  before,  the  fact, 
namely,  that  Mrs,  Craigie  does  not  pos- 
sess in  any  very  high  degree  the  talent 
for  writing  characteristic  natural' dia- 
logue. TTie  conversation  here  is  mo- 
notonous, dry  and  trivial  at  times,  and 
fails  to  reveal  the  character  of  any  of  tht. 
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people  who  use  it.  The  provincial  so- 
ciety types,  who  have  only  a  sentence  or 
two  to  say,  are  better  treated  in  this  re- 
spect, the  principals  fare  badly.  There 
is  but  one  sentence  in  the  entire  book 
which  exhaustively  depicts  the  character 
of  the  person  uttering  it,  but  that  sen- 
tence is  so  excellently  typical  of  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  a  straightlaced  provincial 
English  old  maid,  that  one  can  forgive 
any  lack  for  its  sake.  The  Misses  Led  dies, 
Gerald  Federan's  maiden  aunts,  are  dis- 
cussing Miss  Tredegar,  whom  Gerald 
has  not  yet  met,  and  speak  of  her  nerves 
and  her  melancholy.  Gerald  remarks: 
"Perhaps  she  has  been  crossed  in  love." 

"The  sisters  thought  this  sugigestion  scarcely 
respectful ;  it  conveyed  a  slur,  in  their  opinion, 
on  Miss  Tredegars  moral  character.  They 
dared  not  look  at  each  other  and  Miss  Daisy 
flushed  deeply. 


There  is  a  masculine  touch  about  the 
telling  of  this  slight  story  which  gives  it 
strength  in  spite  of  its  weakness.  The 
description  of  John  Harlowe's  finding  a 
wife,  after  Jennie  had  finally  turned  him 
off,  is  a  bit  of  cynical  truth  which  few 
women  could  or  would  depict.  Another 
little  touch  of  the  masculine  point  of  view 
is  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Craigie  describes 
the  clothes  her  women  wear.  She  sees 
clothes  in  the  outline  and  the  effect,  as  a 
man  does,  not  in  the  detail  that  usually 
strikes  a  woman's  eyes.  With  all  its 
faults,  the  book  is  the  work  of  one  who 
knows  how'  to  write,  who  knows  how  to 
write  so  well  that  we  are  justified  in  feel- 
ing just  a  little  disappointment  at  this 
latest  effort  and  in  wishing  it  might  have 
been  better. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbrott. 
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The  late  Senator  Hanna  was  one  of 
those  unusual  men  who  are  in  some 

peculiar  way  destined  to 
Marcus  A,  exercise  an  immense  in- 

Hanna  fluence  upon  the  course 

of  political  events  with- 
out themselves  attaining  to  supreme 
political  distinction.  Mr.  Hanna  at- 
tached himself  very  early  to  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  McKinley  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  was  only  an  obscure  Congress- 
man, and  he  stood  by  him  as  his  most 
trusted  friend  and  adviser  down  to  the 
day  of  the  tragedy  at  Buffalo.  Because 
of  Mr.  Hanna's  promptings.  Congress- 
man McKinley  did  his  part  in  raising  the 
tariff  rates  up  to  a  point  beyond  that 
to  which  even  the  exigencies  of  a  great 
war  had  screwed  them,  and  thereby  be- 
came known  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
Urged  on  by  this  same  influence,  while 
Governor  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McKinley  fa- 
voured corporate  interests  and  became 
the  defender  of  consolidated  capital.  He 
likewise,  after  much  temporising  and 
painful  hesitation,  gave  up  the  silver 
heresy  and  the  dubious  formulas  of  "bi- 
metallism" which  had  so  strongly  at- 
tracted him,  and  with  many  quaverings 


and  searchings  of  heart  came  out  as  an 
advocate  of  the  gold  standard.  In  all 
this,  the  strong,  masterful,  sagacious 
mind  of  Hanna  can  be  seen  guiding  a 
somewhat  irresolute  politician  toward  the 
goal  of  a  magnificent  success.  Hanna 
was  always  a  tower  of  strength  to  him, 
a  big,  courageous,  capable,  untroubled 
counsellor,  whose  physical  bulk  and 
hearty  laugh,  even,  were  reassuring  and 
full  of  cheer.  When  McKinley  b«ame 
involved  in  debts,  Hanna  paid  them. 
When  McKinley  fell  into  a  mire  of  com- 
plications with  conflicting  party  leaders, 
Hanna  put  his  strong  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  by  his  tremendous  uplift,  made 
the  running  easy  for  his  friend.  He  gave 
McKinley  the  presidency  as  he  had  given 
him  the  governorship,  and  he  gave  them 
both  freely  and  gladly  in  his  own  large- 
hearted,  liberal  way. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  not  a  political  idealist. 
He  represented  the  forces  of  materialism 
very  frankly.  He  believed  not  only  in 
the  power  of  money  but  in  the  preroga- 
tives of  money;  and  the  men  of  money 
all  stood  by  him  as  the  champion  of  their 
order.  He  wielded  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence, an  influence  that  grew  with  every 
year  of  his  later  life.     His  power  gave 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  many  an  anxious  moment, 
for  had  he  lived  the  President  could  have 
won  a  nomination  only  by  concessions  to 
Mr.  Hanna  which  it  would  have  gone 
terribly  against  the  grain  to  make. 
There  was  something  about  the  massive, 
humourous,  imperturbable  Ohioan  which 
made  mere  strenuousness  seem  rather  in- 
effectual and  uncomfortably  helpless. 
But  Mr.  Hanna  died,  died  at  the  psy- 
chological moment  just  as  President  Mc- 
Kinley  died,  and  the  powerful  forces  that 
were  solidly  behind  him  are  left  without 
a  leader. 

Probably  no  American  of  our  time 
has  been  so  bitterly  attacked  as  was  Sen- 
ator Hanna.  He  was  held  up  in  a  thou- 
sand newspapers  as  the  incarnation  of  all 
the  malignant  influences  of  commercial- 
ism in  public  life.  He  was  singled  out  as 
typifying  the  Trusts  and  whatever  the 
Trusts  are  thought  to  mean.  The  cari- 
caturists found  in  him  a  tempting  target, 
drawing  him  with  dollar-marks  all  over 
his  person,  with  a  bag  of  money  for  a 
brain,  and  as  laying  a  huge  destructive 
paw  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  private 
citizen.  But  in  one  respect  all  this  abuse, 
pictorial  or  otherwise,  wholly  failed.  The 
.  American  people  never  could  be  made 
to  feel  a  personal  dislike  for  Mr.  Hanna. 
Populist  or  Democrat,  Labor  agitator  or 
Socialist,  all  felt,  even  in  their  own  de- 
spite, a  liking  for  the  man  who  was,  in- 
deed, in  all  his  personal  and  private 
relations,  generous,  frank,  big-hearted, 
just,  and  thoroughly  sincere.  And  this  fact 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  power 
the  genuinely  human  elements  in  per- 
sonality. Mr.  Hanna  never  gave  spec- 
tacular sums  to  build  unnecessary  li- 
braries. He  never  dumped  ill-gotten 
millions  into  stock-yard  universities.  He 
was  a  good  friend  to  his  friends  and  he 
bore  no  malice  toward  his  enemies,  and 
so  it  is  that  millions  of  Americans  have 
mourned  for  him  because  he  was  a  Man. 

II. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
taking  testimony  to  see  whether  it  can 

unseat  Mr.  Smoot,  the 
The  Case  of  Mormon  Senator  from 
Senator  Smoot    Utah.     So  far  there  has 

been  produced  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Senator  ever  violated 
any  law.    jfe  is  a  mont^amist  in  practice 


and  has  always  been  so.  Being  a  Mor- 
mon, he  believes  polygamy  to  be  per- 
missible, just  as  Milton  did.  But  you 
can  not  expel  a  man  from  an  office  to 
which  he  has  been  legally  elected,  just 
because  his  mind  and  conscience  accept 
what  the  minds  and  consciences  of  others 
utterly  reject.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  been  trying  to 
show  by  the  testimony  of  sundry  Mor- 
mons that  any  Senator  who  is  a  Mormon 
is  bound  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  hierarchy  of  his  church.  If  this 
can  be  established,  it  is  held  by  some 
that  Mr.  Smoot  should  be  unseated.  The 
Senate  will  do  well  not  to  accept  such 
dangerous  doctrine.  Mr,  Smoot's  con- 
stituency elected  him,  knowing  perfectly 
his  beliefs,  his  religious  affiliations,  and 
the  significance  of  these,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  represents  the  voters  who 
sent  him  to  Washington.  Blind  alle- 
giance to  a  church  council  ma^  be  a  bad 
thing,  as  bad  as  blind  allegiance  to  a 
caucus;  but  what  are  you  to  do?  In 
this  case  the  church  council  and  the 
caucus  happen  to  be  identical.  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  wrote  a  vehement  pam- 
phlet to  show  that  a  good  Catholic  could 
not  at  the  same  time  be  a  loyal  English- 
man, because  his  first  duty  must  be  given 
to  a  "foreign  sovereign,"  that  is,  the 
Pope.  Of  course  the  whole  history  of 
England  gave  the  He  to  such  a  wild  as- 
sertion ;  yet  no  doubt  thousands  of  mid- 
dleclass  dissenters  swallowed  it  like 
spring  water.  But  even  Mr,  Gladstone 
did  not  propose  to  disfranchise  Catholics, 
or  indeed  to  do  anything  whatever.  It 
was  merely  the  outburst  of  a  sophisti- 
cated rhetorician  who  had  turned  for  a 
moment  to  theology.  He  afterward  re- 
marked that  he  hoped  that  English 
Catholics  "would  upon  occasion,  whether 
with  logical  warrant  or  not,  adhere  under 
all  circumstances  to  their  civil  loyalty 
and  duty."  Let  us  all  be  sensible  enough 
to  entertain  the  same  hope  about  the 
Mormons  who,  in  the  main,  are  honest, 
hard-working,  commonplace  citizens,  and 
of  whom  few  are  rich  enough  to  indulge 
■  in  plural  households.  Before  many  years 
the  rising  tide  of  the  Gentile  population 
will  swamp  Mormonism  and  leave  its 
followers  in  a  helpless  minority.  Mean- 
while, let  the  Senate  forego  its  inquisi- 
tion into  the  religious  obligation  of  its 
members.  If  it  b^ns  with  Mormons  it 
will  soon  be  busi«I  with  Theosophists 
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6r  Dowieites  or  Christian  Scientists,  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  new  sects  which  may 
spring  up  at  any  moment. 

The  subject  raises,  however,  an  inter- 
esting constitutional  question.  Many 
Territories  have  been  admitted  to  State- 
hood with  conditions  precedent,  as  law- 
yers say;  but  Utah  is  the  sole  instance 
of  a  Territory  whose  constitution  con- 
tains a  condition  subsequent.  Conditions 
precedent  are,  of  course,  fulfilled  before 
the  Territory  becomes  a  State.  But  the 
provision  against  polygamy  in  the  Utah 
constitution  is  one  which  requires  to  be 
perpetually  maintained  as  a  condition 
upon  which  Statehood  was  originally 
granted.  Now  what  would  happen 
should  Utah  repeal  that  article  of  its 
constitution  and  openly  permit  polyg- 
amy? Can  a  State  once  admitted  to  the 
Union  be  deprived  of  its  rights  as  a 
State  without  its  own  consent  because  of 
anything  which  has  occurred  subsequent 
to  its  admission?  This  question  has 
never  yet  arisen,  and  it  probably  never 
will  arise.  Assuming,  however,  that  it 
might,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Senator  Edmunds 
many  years  ago  in  a  very  masterly  argu- 
ment would  be  carried  into  effect,  be- 
cause in  the  last  analysis  it  is  based  upon 
common  sense.  The  Constitution  gives 
to  Congress  the  right  to  make  new  States. 
Now  if  the  State-making  power  admits 
a  Territory  as  a  State  upon  a  specific  con- 
dition, the  act  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract.  If  the  condition  specified  be 
formally  repudiated,  then  the  contract  is 
annulled,  Statehood  is  forfeited,  the 
State  loses  its  title  to  existence,  and 
lapses  again  into  the  status  of  a  Terri- 
tory. 

III. 

We  can  not  think  of  any  more  amusing 
reading  than  would  be  a  collection  of 

editorial  articles  from 
The  Mayor  of  the  New  York  news- 
New  York  papers     of     some     six 

months  ago.  They  were 
trying  at  that  time  to  curdle  their  read- 
ers' blood  over  the  prophecies  of  what 


would  happen  if  Mr.  McQellan  were  to 
be  elected  Mayor  of  New  York.  At 
once,  Richard  Croker  would  return  from 
Wantage  to  bleed  every  industry  in  the 
city  to  death  through  blackmail  and  ex- 
tortion. Riot  and  debauch  would  reign 
unchecked.  Criminals  would  be  turned 
loose  upon  the  town.  Red  lights  would 
blaze  on  every  street.  The  sanctity  of 
the  home  would  be  invaded,  and  no 
woman  or  child  would  be  safe.  Gam- 
blers, dive-keepers,  panders,  thugs, 
"cadets,"  and  heelers  would  swarm.  The 
Tiger  would  cross  the  Bridge  and  blast 
the  happy  homes  of  Brooklyn.  We  are 
not  caricaturit^  the  sentences  which 
those  New  York  editors  wrote  down 
each  day.  We  are  instead  refraining 
from  exact  quotation,  because  of  our 
regard  for  decency. 

Well,  Mr.  McClellan  was  elected  by 
some  60,000  majority,  in  spite  of  all  this 
editorial  fulmination,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  Nothing  at  all,  only  that  the 
laws  are  more  strictly  enforced  than 
ever,  the  great  city  is  even  less  open  to 
reproach,  and  it  has  a  dean,  vigourous, 
efficient  administration.  Mr.  Croker  is 
still  in  Wantage.  Mr.  McQellan  is  his 
own  master,  and  the  head  of  his  own 
official  house,  A  quiet,  modest,  courteous 
gentleman,  with  the  cultivation  of  a 
scholar,  the  bearing  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  the  force  of  a  natural  leader 
of  men,  he  governs  without  effort  and 
without  gush.  When  he  has  to  represent 
the  city  at  any  function  he  does  so  in  a 
manner  to  win  the  respect  of  every  one. 
He  is  a  tactful,  interesting  speaker,  with 
a  quiet  vein  of  humour  and  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  platitude.  He  says  just  the  right 
thing  in  just  the  right  way,  and  you  are 
delighted  by  the  impression  that  has 
been  made  upon  you.  What  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  him  no  one  can 
see;  but  he  has  only  to  continue  as  he 
has  begun  and  that  future  will  surely 
be  a  brilliant  one.  And  the  moral  of  it 
all  is  that  when  the  people  of  New  York 
refused  to  take  the  yelling  editors  seri- 
ously, they  were  justifying  their  own 
subliminal  common  sense.        H.  T.  P. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  calendar, 
spring  is  already  here,  and  ere 
many  weeks  it  will  be  here  in 
reality.  Then  we  shall  have 
to  go  off  into  the  country  to  watch  things 
grow  and  to  re-read  Conan  Doyle.  Mean- 
while, we  intend  to  be  particularly  indus- 
trious in  answering  the  letters  which  are 
sent  to  us. 

I. 

A  correspondent  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
sends  us  the  following  letter  with  an 
enclosur'e : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman; 

The  March  Bookuan  regrets  that  New  York 
newspapers  nowadays  do  not  say  violently  all 
that  they  really  think  about  one  another.  The 
deadly  dullness  of  your  journalistic  surround- 
ings stirs  ihc  pity  of  people  out  here,  who  are 
Uonlani  semper  liberi,  particularly  the  moun- 
tain press.  Witness  the  "personal  diatribe" 
which  is  enclosed.  I  send  it  partly  in  order  to 
stay  your  craving  for  combat,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  supplies  words  which  may  serve  to  de- 
scribe filly  though  faintly  your  falsehood,  for- 
gery, and  folly  in  having  the  leaves  of  The 
Bookuan  trimmed.  Can't  you  at  least  send 
untrimmed  copies  to  your  untrimmed  subscnb- 
eri" hereabouts?  A.  W.  V. 

The  enclosure  which  this  gentleman 
sends  us  is  a  clipping  from  the  editorial 
page  of  The  State  Journal,  a  newspaper 
published  on  Juliana  Street  in  Parkers- 
bui^,  W.  Va.  The  editor  is  evidently 
displeased  with  one  of  his  contemporaries 
atid  is  putting  his  displeasure  into  lan- 
guage. He  has  a  good  deal  of  language, 
— in  fact,  a  masterly  command  of  the 
vocabulary  of  invective — and  we  should 
like  to  print  the  article  in  full.  It  is, 
however,  too  long  for  the  space  at  our 
disposal  and  we  shall  therefore  quote 
only  the  first  sentence  and  the  last : 

The  babyish  sheet,  published  up  in  the  coffin- 
bouse,  adjoining  the  ci^  lockup,  into  which  its 
proprietors  find  some  trouble  in  not  falling 
most  of  the  time  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in- 
dulges in  a  hypocritical  whine  this  morning, 
which  is  a  cross  between  the  song  of  a  jackass 

and  the  wail  of  a  crocodile 

We  acknowledge  to  a  fierce  delight  in  getting 


down  in  the  mud,  and  getting  our  thumbs  in 
the  other  fellows'  eyes  and  our  teeth  tn  his 
ears,  and  just  wallowing  around  and  having 
fun  with  ihe  other  hog  until  he  squeals  for 

After  reading  this  and  weighing  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  its  style, 
we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  The 
State  loumal  has  the  good  fortune  to 
number  among  its  occasional  contributors 
the  Hoti.  Henry  Watterson. 

II. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wheeling  has  rebuked  us  for  having  the 
leaves  of  The  Bookman  trimmed,  we 
venture  to  print  two  other  letters  as  an 
antidote.  The  first  is  from  a  physician 
of  this  town : 

Deab  Sir  ; 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  and  thank  you  for 
the  copy  of  Thr  Bookman  with  cut  leavet.    It 
is  indeed  a  pleasure.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Very  truly, 
H.  H.  R. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  lawyer  in 
Buffalo. 

Gentlemen  : 

My  copy  of  The  Bookman  for  February  has 
just  readied  me,  and  I  note  with  pleasure  that 
the  edges  of  the  magazine  are  cut — "opened" 
I  believe  is  the  correct  term.  Permit  a  "con- 
stant reader"  to  thank  "whatever  gods  may  be" 
for  the  change.  Deckle  edges  have  their  uses, 
I  imagine,  but  not  for  magazines. 

Yours  very  truly, 
L.  W.  S. 

III. 

A  reader  in  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  is  in 
search  of  bibliographical  information. 

Can  you  recommend  to  me  any  one  recent 
critical  work  on  Count  Tolstoy?  I  should  pre- 
fer something  in  English. 

Read  Merejkowski's  Tolstoy  as  Man 
and  Artist  (English  translation,  New 
York,  1902).  It  is  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Putnam. 
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IV. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  an  Englishman 
whom  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has  filled 
with  a  sacred  rage.  We  wonder  why  he 
didn't  send  his  letter  to  Professor  Mat- 
thews direct ;  but  as  the  latter  gentleman 
reads  The  Bookman  assiduously  it  will 
reach  him  in  these  columns. 

Snt: 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  with  the  usual  mantle 
of  sickening  Yankee  brag  upon  him,  ventures 
to  assert  that  "America  will  be  the  future  lit- 
erary centre  of  the  English  langiiage"  I  Prepos- 

Mr.  Matthews  may  be  assured  it  will  be 
many  years,  and  many  centuries,  before  the  cul- 
tured harmony  of  the  English  language,  as 
spoken  in  the  British  isles,  will  give  way  to  the 
hideous  barbarism  of  the  Yankee  speech. 

We  have  not  yet  got  to  advertisement,  finan- 
cier, inquiry,  and  the  delectable  and  all-pervad- 
ing  barbdrism  of  "gotten"  and  a  thousand  other 
similar  vandalisms. 

T.  E.  H.— B.  A.  Camtab. 


A  letter  from  Tallapoosa,  Ga. : 
Editor  of  the  Letteb  Box  : 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
likewise  ignorant  readers  crave  information 
that  more  fortunate  ones  do  not  need.  There- 
fore, I  am  asking,  solely  for  enlightenment,  if 
it  is  no  longer  correct  to  spell  such  words  as 
"analyze"  and  "realize"  with  a  "z"?  In  the 
current  issues  of  The  Bookuan  I  observe 
that  the  letter  "s"  is  used  entirely  in  those 
words  and  their  derivatives.  Now  please  do 
not  open,  for  my  benefit,  the  vials  of  your 
sarcasm,  however  good  natured  it  may  be, 
for  I  am  entirely  sincere  in  my  display  of 
ignorance. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  The  Bookuan.  It  is 
my  favourite  among  a  half  dozen  other  pe- 
riodicals that  I  receive  regularly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  S.  B. 

The  answer  is  that,  in  general,  we  pre- 
fer the  mode  of  spelling  which  prevails 
in  England.  Sometimes  the  compositors 
run  a  little  ahead  of  us  and  insert  an  "s" 
where  even -the  English  use  a  "z";  but 
we  don't  mind  that.  It  is  an  error  on  the 
right  side,  and  offsets  the  excesses  of 
Fonetik  Refawrmers. 

VI. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  asks  us  a 
grammatical  question  which  he  himself 


argues  at  some  length.  He  quotes  the 
following  sentence  as  having  been  used 
by  a  lady;. 


Our  correspondent  thinks  that  this  sen- 
tence is  misleading  and  ought  to  have 
been  expressed  in  a  different  way,  as  for 
example : 


In  the  first  sentence  the  participle 
"calling"  agrees  with  the  pronoun  "me," 
whereas  our  correspondent  thinks  that  in 
this  form  of  sentence  it  ought  logically 
to  agree  with  "she,"  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  We  answer  that  the  participle  can 
just  as  well  agree  with  one  as  with  the 
other,  though  more  usually  it  agrees  with 
the  subject  rather  than  with  the  object 
of  the  succeeding  verb.  But  the  context 
and  circumstances  always  make  the 
meaning  perfectly  plain ;  and  we  think 
that  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  real  am- 
biguity, there  is  no  occasion  to  be  hyper- 
critical concerning  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

VII. 

A  reader  in  Cincinnati  doesn't  like  our 
serials,  and  says  so  at  considerable  length. 
Here  is  the  letter; 

To  the  Editors  of  Thb  Bookman: 

I  think  you  enjoy  more  those  letters  which 
find  fault  with  your  methods  or  your  mad- 
nesses, than  those  which  are  simply  apprecia- 
tive or  laudatory ;  and  so  I  want  to  ask  you 
why — oh !  why ! — you  will  persist  in  serving  up 
to  us  who  are  at  your  mercy  such  lush-gush, 
such  tommy-rot,  such  all-fired  mamby,  as  you 
do  give  us  in  the  way  of  serial  fiction? 

Last  year— no,  the  year  before— the  year 
when  I  wasn't  living— you  forced  us  to  swallow 
— oh  I — what  was  it? — something  about  fire  by 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  the  veriest  trumpery,  you  know  it  wm, 
and  it  would  never  have  been  introduced  to 
your  public  if  the  writer  had  not  made  a  name 
for  herself— which  that  particular  bit  of  writ- 
ing did  not  enhance.  This  year  Mary  Sanborn 
gets  a  boost  with  her  stupid  and  mushy  Reve- 
lalicH,  which  my  niece  thinks  is  "lovely  I" 
{She  is  just  seventeen.)  But  oht  horrors 
upon  horrors  I  How  could  you  permit  "Tony" 
to  appear  at  an  afternoon  function  at  "Aunt 
Letitia's"  in  evening  dress?  I  am  shocked  at 
your  ignorance,  or  your  laxity — which? 
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Please  don't  set  this  down  at  an  ebullition 
of  bad  temper,— but 

"I've  got  the  grip  and  an  old  felt  hat 
And  I  wish  I  was  down  home  where  my  beau 

In  Cincinnati. 

We  are  always  grateful  for  additions 
to  our  vocabulary.  "Mamby"  is  quite 
new  to  us. 


A  reader  in  Easton,  Pa.,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

In  your  opinion  are  Generals  Grant  and  Lee 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's 
great  soldiers? 

As  a  civilian,  we  feel  a  certain  reluc- 
tance to  express  any  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  So  far,  however,  as  our  own 
studies  have  instructed  us  and  so  far  also 
as  the  views  of  impartial  military  critics 
abroad  may  be  regarded  as  valuable,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  General  Grant  has  no  claim  to 
be  classed  among  the  world's  great  gen- 
erals. For  dog^edness,  courage,  tenacity, 
and  an  utter  disregard  of  difficulties,  he 
was  the  equal  of  any  soldier  who  ever 
lived ;  but  in  the  higher  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  enable  a  commander  by  skillful 
combinations  and  brilliant  strategy  to 
accomplish  great  results  and  at  the  same 
time  spare  his  men,  he  was  lamentably 
deficient.  His  own  soldiers  used  to  call 
him  "The  Butcher,"  and  this  nickname 
very  well  expresses  the  manner  of  his 
campaigning.  As  a  strategist,  in  fact, 
he  was  inferior  to  Sherman,  whose  march 
to  the  sea,  cutting  loose  from  his  base 
in  defiance  of  the  formulas  of  military 
text-books,  was  the  one  really  magnificent 
exhibition  of  genius  on  the  Union  side 
throughout  the  war.  It  caused  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  taking 
Lee  in  the  rear  it  compelled  his  surrender 
for  which  Grant  has  received  all  the 
popular  credit.  As  for  General  Lee,  if 
not  among  the  world's  very  greatest  com- 
manders, he  certainly  comes  near  the  line 
which  separates  them  from  generals  of 
the  second  class.  The  skill  with  which 
he  outmanceuvred  and  outfought  armies 
(hat  were  double  his  own  and  that  were 
perfectly  equipped  while  his  men  lacked 
qearly  everythiW  must  give  him  an  en- 
■•"'ig'  fame.    Pos5>t>'y  ^^^  greatest  mili- 


tary genius  who  appeared  during  the 
whole  war  was  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
though  he  fell  too  soon  for  any  one  to 
form  a  sound  comparative  judgment  of 
him ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Impartial  stu- 
dents of  military  history  can  scarcely 
refuse,  we  think,  to  admit  that  in  military 
genius  the  South  outmatched  the  North. 

IX. 

Our  feelings  were  so  much  ruffled 
last  month  by  the  lady  in  Hatboro,  Pa., 
that  we  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to 
the  numerous  other  readers  of  The 
Bookman  who  have  written  to  assure 
us  that  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
her  rather  acrid  criticism.  We  shall  print 
some  of  these  letters,  not  because  they 
commend  the  little  story  about  Hilda, 
but  because  they  justify  our  editorial  in- 
stinct which  told  us  that  it  was  entirely 
proper  for  us  to  publish  something  for 
children  at  Christmas  time,  and  that  such 
a  story  would  reach  the  children  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  first  letter 
comes  to  us  from  a  reader  in  Marquette, 
Mich. 

To  the  Senior  Editor: 

I  have  said  that  nothing  should  lure  me  to 
within  forty  miles  of  the  LfnrzH  Box,  for  I 
don't  consider  it  safe ;  but  'twas  ever  my  way 
to  champion  the  oppressed — though  it  goes 
somewhat  against  me  to  rescue  a  down-trod- 
den "Gent."  Let  me  assure  you  for  your  com- 
fort, that  three  little  girl  neighbours  of  mine 
were  so  mightily  pleased  with  "Hilda"  that 
for  three  weeks  they  came  near  to  making  life 
a  burden  to  me  with  their  daily  inquiries  for 
the  slow-coming  January  number. 

As  for  my  grown-up  self,  far  from  resenting 
Hilda's  small  presence  in  my  beloved  Book- 
man, I  read  her  adventures  with  genuine 
pleasure,  in  spite  of  the  spider.  I'm  going  to 
admit  that  I  quailed  before  that  demolished 
insect.  You  see,  I  don't  like  any  bug,  smashed 
or  unsmashed,  that  sports  more  than  six  legs; 
but  if  I  must  have  spiders,  I  certainly  prefer 
mine  intact  Now  if  Hilda  had  chloroformed 
that  unpleasant  entomological  specimen  he 
would  have  died  a  much  tidier,  if  less  plausible 
death — or  she  might  have  inveigled  him  into 
a  bottle  of  alcohol  or  drowned  him  in  a  con- 
venient brook.    But  to  smash  him — oh  I 

Your  nice,  bloodthirsty  liitle-girl-readers, 
however,  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  your 
method  of  slaying  the  enemy  (one,  indeed, 
confessed  to  a  hope  that  the  doctor  would 
come  to  a  similar  fate)  so  why  should  any 
grown-up  fairy-tale- reader  avi17 
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Another  letter  is  written  by  a  sub- 
scriber in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

To  the  Senior  Editor : 

My  little  boy  has  begged  me  repeatedly  to 
let  you  know  that  he  thinks  Hilda  and  the 
Withes  is  one  of  the  finest  of  stories.  He  is 
a  Kipling  and  Water  Baby  boy.  But  I  hardly 
felt  justified  in  boring  you  even  to  give  him  a 
pleasure. 

Now  that  the  lady  from  Hatboro  has  so 
severely  denounced  you  and  the  story,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  as  a  sunshiner  to  send  a  cheering 
word  of  praise. 

A  third  letter  written  on  exquisite 
stationery  comes  from  Brooklyn  Heights : 

Deae  Sns: 

I  wish  your  correspondent  from  the  classic 
shades  of  Hatboro,  Pa.,  would  confine  her 
pleas  and  protests  to  her  own  class ;  for  it 
does  not  aeera  to  have  occurred  to  her  that 
some  of  the  "grown-up  people"  she  so  strenu- 
ously fights  for,  might  not  care  to  be  included 
in  her  bursts  of  indignation.  I,  for  one,  say, 
let  the  children  have  their  Christmas  story 
and  all  the  "rodentiferous  verse"  they  can 
chant.  If  the  offehding  statement— "The  rat 
takes  the  cheese" — does  not  contain  sufficient 
food  for  thought  to  satisfy  the  Hatboro  Mi- 
nerva, I  can  suggest  another,  which  is  that 

"Thz  Bookuan  takes  the  cake  I" 

But  now  my  letier  is  beginning  to  read  like 
a  mena,  and  I  must  close  with  the  hope  that 
the  majority  of  your  readers  will  prove  to  be 
for,  and  not  against,  the  children  and  your 
kind  thought  of  them.  L.  M. 

In  all  this  correspondence  the  thing 
which  has  perhaps  appealed  to  us  most, 
occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  letter  written 


to  us  on  an  entirely  different  subject  by 
a  lady  who  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  de- 
licious irrelevance  slid  into  the  lightnii^- 
like  parenthetical  exclamation:  "How  I 
hale  that  woman  down  in  Hatboro  I" 


While  we  are  exhibiting  the  various 
bouquets  that  have  been  thrown  to  us, 
we  might  as  well  put  the  following  one 
on  view.  We  do  so  the  more  readily  be- 
cause the  last  paragraph  will  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  Junior  Editor  who  is  still 
a  little  sore  over  the  outcome  of  the 
Beauty  Contest. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookuaw: 

I  remember  William  Dean  Howells  told  us 
once  in  a  talk  that  authors  are  never  bored 
with  letters  of  appreciation,  no  matter  how 
many  are  received.  I  presume  editors  of 
magazines  come  under  the  same  category,  and 
so  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  telling  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Editors  of  The  Bookiiah 
what  I  like  about  their  magazine.  It  is  the 
personality  that  Ihey  give  the  magazine  in 
their  humorous  references  to  their  own  and 
each  other's  preferences  and  fads  of  different 
kinds.  Our  present-day  journals  affect  such 
a  stolid  air  of  anonymousness  that  half  the 
vital  interest  is  lost.  In  making  us  feel  the 
men  who  are  the  magazine,  you  succeed  in 
arousing  a  sense  of  kinship  between  the  edi- 
tors and  the  readers  which  is  refreshing. 

The  publication  of  the  pictures,  a  month  or 
so  ago,  of  the  ideal  types  of  feminine  beauty 
admired  by  both  editors  interested  me.  I  could 
hardly  make  a  choice  between  them,  for  both 
were  expressive  of  the  "eternal  womanly." 
Allow  me  to  say  that  they  reflect  great  honour 
upon  the  characters  of  the  choosers. 

A.  A.  H- 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

New  York. 
Appleton: 
William  Penn.    By  Augustus  C.  Buell. 

An  illustrated  biography  of  William 
Penn,  the  Founder  of  two  commonwealths, 
by  the  author  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  Paul  Jones. 

James  Oglethorpe.  By  Harriet  C.  Cooper. 
A  new  volume  In  Appleton's  Series  of 
Historic  Lives.  James  Oglethorpe  was 
the  founder  of  Georgia,  and  the  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  children  of  that  State. 

The    Man    Roosevelt.     By    Francis     E. 

Mr.  Leupp  wishes  his  work  to  be 
looked  upon  as  "an  unpretentious  por- 
trait sketch,"  and  not  in  the  light  of  a 
biography.  In  his  preface  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  no  one  but  himself  is  responsible 
for  this  volume,  and  that  not  a  line  in  it 
has  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
He  wishes  also  to  absolve  the  New  York 
Evening  "Post,"  whose  Washington  corre- 
spondent he  is,  from  any  accountability  in 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  ideas, 
and  his  methods. 
The  Imperialist.    By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 

A  novel  of  Canadian  social  and  po- 
litical life,  by  the  author  of  "An  American 
Girl  in  London"  and  "Those  Delightful 
Americans." 

The  Modern  Bank.    By  Amos  K.  Fiskc. 

Mr.  Fiske,  being  associate  editor  of 
the  "Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commer- 
cial Bulletin,"  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
give  an  account  of  the  functions  and 
methods  of  the  development  and  preient 
system  of  banking. 

The  Grave.    By  Bobert  BIwr. 

A  new  edition  of  Robert  Blair's  poetn, 
^liusiratcd  by  tweife  etchings,  executed 
^"y  I~  Scbkvoattth  '"""  ***'  original  in- 
■*"''«ons  of  WilfifP*  Bl»ltc. 


Barnes  and  Company: 
A  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 

Interior  of  North  America.    By  Daniel 

Williams  Harmon. 

.These  travels  extend  from  Montreal 
nearly  to  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences during  a  nineteen  years'  residence 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Napoleon.    By  R.  M.  Johnston. 

A  concise  biography  of  Napoleon's  ca- 
reer, and  in  addition  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent guide  to  the  best  books  which  have 
been  written  on  the  various  phases  of 
Napoleon's  life.  The  author  is  lecturer 
in  Italian  history  at  Harvard  University. 
The    Citizen.     By    Nathaniel    Southgate 

Shaler. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  place  before 
the  reader  the  relation  which  the  indi- 
vidual bears  to  the  Government  which 
controls  his  conduct  as  a  citizen.  Profes- 
sor Shaler  occupies  the  chair  of  Geology 
in  Harvard  University  and  is  also  Dean  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

Cap'n  Eri.    By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cap'n  Eri  is  a  type  well  known  on  the 
New  England  coast,  and  the  story  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  weaves  about  this  quaint  and 
humorous  character  is  worth  the  telling. 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  contributed  a  number  of 
short  stories  to  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post"  and  other  periodicals. 

Centiir7  Company: 

A  Watcher  in   the   Woods.     By  Dallas 

Lore  Sharp. 

This  is  by  the  author  of  "Wild  Life 
Near  Home,"  and  it  contains  several  se- 
lected chapters  from  that  book.  These 
books  are  intended  primarily  for  school 
use,  and  of  them  Mr.  John  Burroughs  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  "of  all  the  nature 
books  of  recent  years,  I  look  upon  Mr. 
Sharp's  as  the  best." 
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These  l«gendt  h&ve  been  selected  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  school  childrea 
The  author  is  a  teacher  of  Elementary 
English  in  the  Collegiate  School,  this 
city. 
The  Wonder-Book  of  Horses.    By  James 

Baldwin. 

The  eighteen  stories  in  this  volume 
have  been  chosen  with  the  thought  of 
their  educative  value.  The  first  four  in- 
troduce the  sun  myths  and  the  season 
myths  of  the  Greeks  and  of  our  Norse  an- 
cestors. Young  people  should  find  in- 
struction as  well  as  entertainment  in 
these  biographies  of  the  war  horses  of 
ancient  history. 
Tillie  a  Mennonite  Maid.    By  Helen  Rei- 

mensnyder  Martin. 

A  modern  romance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  Tillie  is  the  daughter  of  an 
ignorant  farmer,  and  she  boasts  of  two 
lovers,  a  pertinacious  Dutchman,  and  a 
school  master,  graduated  from  Harvard. 
The  story  is  written  to  amuse.  The  illus- 
trations are  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn. 

DilUngbami 
Left  in  Charge.    By  Clara  Morris. 

A  story  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
hardy  pioneers  who  settled  down  in  Illi- 
nois, near  Quincy,  in  the  days  when  that 
river-city  was  young. 
The  Universe  a  Vast  Electric  Organism. 

By  George  W.  Warder. 

"Electricity,  next  to  Deity,"  says  Mr. 
Warder,  "is  the  most  remarkable  entity 
in  the  universe."  He  goes  on  to  elucidate 
his  own  theories  of  electrical  creation, 
and  brings  forward  the  most  recent  scientific 
facts  and  discoveries  tending  to  show  that 
the  universe  is  a  vast  electric  machine. 
I  Need  the  Money.    By  Hugh  McHugh. 

A  new  "John  Henry  Book,"  with  illus- 
trations of  the  various  types  who  appear 
in  its  pages. 
The  Yellow  Holly.    By  Fergus  Hume. 

A  story  of  crime  by  the  popular  Australian 
novelist,  who  is  the  author  of  a  long  list 
of  books. 

The  Corner  in  Coffee.    By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady. 

An  up-to-date  comedy  of  New  York,  in 
which  Mr.  Elijah  D.  Tillott,  son  of  an 
unconventional  Western  Railroad  en- 
gineer, figures  in  society  and  on  Wall 
Street 
Eppy     Grams.      By     Dinkelspiel.      Per 

George  V.  Hobart 

A  little  volume  of  ninety  pages  con* 


taining  the  essence  of  Mr.  Hobart's  hu- 
mour of  the  last  few  years.  There  is 
genuine  humour  in  Dinkelspiel,  even  if  it 
is  of  the  kind  which  Weber  and  Fields 
have  made  popular  on  the  stage, 

Dodd,  Head  and  Company: 

The    Story    of   Susan.     By    Mrs.    Henry 

Dudeney. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The 
Maternity  of  Harriet  Wicken"  and  "Folly 
Comer"  is  always  welcome,  and  in  this 
story  of  a  lady's  maid  Mrs.  Dudeney's  un- 
deniable strength  and  her  subtle  humour 
are  admirably  blended. 
The  Dayspring.    By  Dr.  William  Barry. 

Henry  Guiron,  the  hero,  is  an  exile 
from  Ireland,  and  made  bitter  by  his  ex- 
periences allies  himself  with  the  socialistic 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  Paris 
Commune.  The  situation  grows  compli- 
cated through  his  love  for  a  widow  of 
aristocratic  birth. 

The  Wood  house  Correspondence.  By 
George  W.  E.  Russell  and  Edith  Sichel. 
A  volume  of  letters  which  the  authors 
term  "studies  in  idiosyncrasy,"  and  which 
the  publishers  recommend  as  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  blues.  It  is  reviewed  in 
this  number. 

All's  Fair  in  Love,  By  Josephine  Caro- 
line Sawyer. 

This  is  Miss  Sawyer's  first  novel  since 
"Every  Inch  a  King,"  published  several 
years  ago.  The  scenes  of  the  present 
story  are  laid  in  the  Scottish  border  in  the 
warlike  days  of  old. 

The  Influence  of  Pasteur  on  Medical  Sci- 
ence. By  Christian  Archibald  Herter, 
M.D. 

A  small  book  containing  an  address 
which  Dr.  Herter  delivered  before  the 
Medical  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Doubled^,  Page  and  Company: 
The  Fugitive.     By  Ezra  S.  Brudno. 

A  narrative-romance,  which  the  pub- 
lishers call  the  epic  of  the  Jew.  The 
story  begins  in  the  heart  of  Lithuania, 
Russia,  and  ends  in  New  York.  The  au- 
thor pictures  the  relation  of  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile  where  love  is  the  leveller  of 
creeds.  A  review  appeared  in  The  Book- 
man for  March. 


A  novel  of  the  "American  woman  of  to- 
day," the  so-called  "new  woman"  who 
substitutes   clubs  and   personal   freedom 
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for  the  home.    It  is  a  book  that  will  prob- 
ably   arouse    discussion,    as    did    "The 
Woman   Who   Toils,"    which    Mrs.    Van 
Vorst   wrote    in    collaboration   with   her 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
Grafton  Preu: 
The  Poems  of  John  Cleveland.  Annotated 
and  correctly  printed  for  the  first  time 
with  Biographical  and  Historical  Intro- 
ductions by  John  M.  Berdan,  Ph.D. 
This   edition,  which   has  been   revised 
and  rewritten,  was  originally  undertaken 
as  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  degree  at 
Yale  University. 

In  Passion's  Dragnet.    By  Hattie  Horner 
Louthan. 

A  novel  with  "a  new  thrill,"  which 
treats  pretty  boldly  of  the  emotions,  and 
which  is  not  in  any  way  true  to  life  as  it 
really  is. 
Harper: 
The  Stone  of  Destiny.  By  Katherine 
Mackay. 

This  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Mac- 
kay's  new  novel.  It  has  already  received 
considerable  favourable  notice,  and  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  a  well-known  so- 
ciety woman  is  a  much  advertised  fea- 


The  story  of  an  English  politician,  who 
gains  his  power  through  unscrupulous 
means.  Yarborough's  son,  the  soul  of 
honour,  helps  to  bring  about  an  interest- 
ing climax  to  the  story  A  review  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 
The  Jewel    of    Seven    Stars.     By    Bram 

Stoker. 

A  story  of  Egyptian  mystery  that  hangs 
over  the  tomb  of  a  queen  of  ancient 
Egypt.  An  Egyptologist  and  bis  daughter 
are  the  experimentalists  of  the  mystery.  Re- 
viewed in  this  number. 
Business  Education  and  Accountancy.  By 

Charles    Waldo    Haskins.     Edited    by 

Frederick  A.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Haskins  makes  a  plea  for  the  recog- 
nition of  business  training  as  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, and  he  points  out  that  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  present  day  are  lack- 
ing in  their  teaching  of  finance  and  busi- 
ness administration.  A  history  of  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  peoples  is  included. 
In  Famine  Land.    By  Rev.  J.  E.  Scott. 

An  illustrated  volume  giving  an  account 
of  famine- stricken  India  during  the  dis- 
tress of  1899-190O.  I^c  author  is  chair- 
"■■o  0/  the  M.  E.  M'*''""  Relief  Commit- 


tee. 


Breaking  Into  Society.    By  George  Ade. 
A   collection   of  new   "fables"   in   Mr. 
Ade's  usual  popular  vein. 
The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  Eng- 
lish.    By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  L.L.D., 
L.H.D. 

The  author,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  Yale  University,  argues  in  this 
volume  that  there  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  an  undisputed  standard  of 
pronunciation  for  the  English  language. 

HiDds  and  Noble: 

The  Man  Who  Pleases  and  the  Woman 
Who  Charms.  By  John  A.  Cone. 
A  collection  of  quotations  gathered 
from  various  sources.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ter headings  are:  "The  Art  of  Conversa- 
tion," "The  Voice,"  "Good  Manners," 
"Personal  Peculiarities,"  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  which  give  the  title  to  the  book. 

Higgins  and  Company: 

The   Ethics  of  the   Greek   Philosophers. 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.    By  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Hyslop. 
The  lecture  published  here  is  one  of  a 
course  on  the  "Evolution  of  Ethics"  de- 
livered before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  As- 
sociation in  the  years  i8g6  and  1897,  by  f^^ 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics  at  Colum- 
bia University.  The  work  is  supplemented 
with  portraits  of  the  philosophers,  and  a 
sketch  of  Socrates. 

Holt  and  Company: 

The  Parsifal  of  Richard  Wagner.    Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Maurice  Kuf- 
ferath  by  Louise  M.  Henermann. 
Mr.  Krehbiel  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion to   this  volume   in  which  he  says: 
"For  its  purposes,  the  book  has  no  ade- 
quate fellow  in  the  literatures   of  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany."     It  contains 
accounts  of  the  Perceval  of  Chretien  de 
Troies  and  the  Farzival  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  and  reproduces  leading  mo- 
tifs in  musical  notation  and  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Home  Publishing  Company: 

Phil     Conway,       By     Archibald     Clavering 


Phil  Conway  is  an  enormous  speculator 
in  Wall  Street  and  a  man  who  has  en- 
countered the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
travel  in  unexplored  territories.  The 
story  tells  of  some  exciting  episodes  of 
his  career,  and  is  written  in  Mr.  Gttnter's 
usual  vein. 
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Lane: 
The    Scarlet   Letter.     By    Nathaniel   Haw- 

This  is  the  thirteenth  volume  in  the 
New  Pocket  Library,  printed  upon  thin 
paper  and  hound  in  cloth. 


A  Modern  School.    By  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

Professor  Hanus  sets  forth  the  scope 
and  aims  of  a  modern  school,  more  par- 
ticularly of  a  secondary  school,  and  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  its  efficiency.  The 
author  is  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Art  of  Teaching  in  Harvard  University. 
Merely  Mary  Ann.    By  L  Zangwill. 

A  new,  paper-covered  edition  of  Mr. 
Zangwill's  story,  a  dramatised  version  of 
which  is  now  enjoying  a  successful  run  in 
New  York.  The  edition  contains  illustra- 
tions from  the  play,  with  Eleanor  Rob- 
son  and  Edwin   Arden  in  the  principal 


A  series  of  biographical  and  critical  es- 
says on  prominent  preachers,  representing 
the  different  schools  of  preaching  during 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Brastow  is  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Theology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 
The  Mediaeval  Town  Series.    Siena.    By 

Edmund  G.  Gardner. 

The  volumes  in  this  series  are  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  library  table  or  the 
tourist's  handbag  each  volume  containing 
about  forty  line  drawings  and  a  photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 

The    Adventures    of    Elizabeth    in    Ritgen. 

By  the  Author  of  Elizabeth   and  Her 

German  Garden. 

The  sprightly  narrative  of  Elizabeth's 
adventures  in  the  island  of  Riigen  and 
its  odd  German  watering  places.  Every- 
body remembers  that  "Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden"  was  the  first  of  a  vast 
number  of  "garden  books"  of  recent 
years. 
The 

Ai 

The  story  of  a  circle  of  persons  living 
their  quiet,  kindly  lives  in  a  small  village 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  publishers  say 
that  it  suggests  "lavender  and  old  roses," 
and  this  expression  immediately  calls  to 
mind  Mrs.  Banks's  Oldfield,  the  "Ken- 
tucky Cranford." 
A  Little  Traitor  to  the  South.    By  Cyrus 

Townsend  Brady. 


A  new  book  by  Mr.  Brady  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly startling  event,  as  he  is  noted 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  he  turns  out 
novels  and  stories.  Tjie  present  volume 
is  "a  war-time  comedy  with  a  tragic  in- 
terlude," in  which  tj^ro  Confederate  of- 
ficers seek  the  hand  of  the  heroine,  who, 
judging  by  the  frontispiece,  is  not  a  very 
fetching  person. 

North  Carolina.    By  Charles  Lee  Raper, 
Ph.D. 

A  study  in  English  Colonial  Govern- 
ment which,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
is  "the  first  study  from  the  original 
sources  of  the  provincial  government  of 
North  Carolina,  embracing  the  whole 
period,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
England  as  well  as  that  of  the  colony." 

The    Duke    of    Cameron    Avenue.      By 

Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  "Little 
Novels  by  Favourite  Authors."  The  hero 
of  Mr.  Webster's  story  is  a  vigorous  fig- 
ure in  settlement  hfe  in  Chicago. 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Late 
Returning."  Miss  Williams  pictures  life 
in  a  typical  New  Jersey  village  in  which 
the  characters  are  the  kind  of  people 
one  meets  every  day. 

The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi.     By  P. 

A.  Ogg. 

A  sub-title  describes  this  work  as  "A 
Struggle  for  Supremacy  in  the  American 
Interior."  It  is  a  history  of  the  discovery, 
exploration,  and  contested  rights  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  before  the  War 
of  181  z. 

Outlook  Corapany: 

Theodore    Roosevelt    the    Citizen.      By 
Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Mr.  Rii%'8  life  of  the  President  has  been 
running  serially  in  the  "Outlook."  Mr. 
George  T.  Tobin  has  made  an  excellent 
drawing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  is  used 
as  a  frontispiece.  The  other  illustrations 
are  also  unusually  attractive. 

Tolstoy  the  Man.    By  Edward  A.  Steiner. 

The  author  of  this  new  life  of  Tolstoy 
occupies  the  professorship  of  Applied 
Christianity  in  Iowa  College.  He  spent 
a  number  of  months  in  Russia  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Outlook  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  material  for  this 
book.    The  book  is  illustrated  in  colon. 
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Dr.  Rainsford,  the  vigorous  and  popular 
rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York, 
lold  this  story  to  friends  who  gathered 
about  him  in  his  study  at  St.  George's 
Rectory.  "The  only  changes,"  to  quote 
his  publishers,  "which  have  been  made, 
in  translating  this  story  from  oral  to 
printed  form,  have  been  those  transposi- 
tions and  excisions  necessary  for  coher- 
ence, which  in  spoken  words  is  supplied 
by  gesture  in  the  speaker,  and  inquiries 
or  responses  by  the  hearers." 

Pott  and  Companjr: 


English  Literature  and  Society  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Ford  Lectures,  1903. 

Mr.  Stephen,  whose  death  occurred  last 
month,  prepared  these  lectures,  but  ill 
health  prevented  him  from  delivering 
them  in  person.  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher  read 
the  lectures  at  Oxford  on  behalf  of  the 
author. 

Evidence  of  a  Future  Life.     ("L'Aime  est 
Immortelle").        By      Gabriel      Delanne. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  H.  A.  Dallas. 
A  psychological  study  of  the  spirit,  di- 
vided into  three  parts:    Observation,  Ex- 
perience, Spiritism  and  Science. 


An  illustrated  volume  by  the  author 
of  "English  History  for  Children."  "The 
England  of  Shakspear  was  the  Eng- 
land of  Elizabeth,"  says  Mrs.  Boas,  and  it 
is  round  the  figure  of  that  Queen  that  she 
has  written  this  history. 
Old-Time  Travel.     By  Alexander  Innes 

Shand. 

These  are  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  continent  forty  years  ago  which  the 
author  compares  to  the  experiences  of 
the  present  time.  The  illustrations  are 
by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.  Mr.  Shand 
has  depended  upon  his  memory  for  these 
recollections,  as  he  has  never  kept  a  diary. 
Bygone  London  Life.     By  G.  L.  Apper- 

son,  L  S.  O. 

In  a  sub-title,  the  author  calls  this 
quaint  and  interesting  book  "pictures 
from  a  vanished  past."  These  pen  pic- 
tures are  divided  into  five  parts:  Old- 
Time  Restaurants,  The  Coffee- Houses, 
Some  Old  London  Swells,  Old  London 
Museums,  and  Old  London  Characters. 

Putnam'a  Sons: 
Liberty    and    a    Living.      By    Philip    G. 
Hubert. 

Mr.  Hubert  first  publishetl  this  book 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  In  his  preface 
to  the  second  edition  he  says:  "It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a  small  income  go  much 
further  in  the  purchase  of  peace,  culture, 
sunshine,  and  happiness  than  is  commonly 
thought  possible.  But  I  must  repeat  that 
the  scheme  of  life  outlined  in  Tiberty 
and  Living"  is  not  for  every  one ;  it  pre- 
supposes an  uncommon  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment in  nature,  books,  and  very  simple 
living."  Mr.  Hubert's  autobiography  has 
cliann,  and  it  sliould  appeal  to  those  se- 
lect few  who  desire  "t  all  times  to  live  a 
'"e  and  yet  a  aitgple  life. 


A  critical  study  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
of  his  relation  to  the  thought  of  our  time. 
Mr.  Dawson  is  an  Englishman  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Arnold  family. 

Revell  Company: 
The  Vanguard.    By  James  S.  Gale. 

The  romantic  tale  of  a  young  American 
who  goes  as  a  missionary  to  Korea.  The 
fact  that  the  scene  of  the  story  is  "where 
West  meets  East"  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
among  the  advertised  books  relating  to 
the  places  and  the  people  connected  with 
the  present  war. 

Round  Table  Press: 
The  Complete  Anas  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Edited  by  Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.D. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  editor  was  granted  access  to 
the  Jefferson  manuscripts  in  the  archives 
of  the  Department,  and  he  has  brought 
out  together  in  a  single  volume  Jeffer- 
son's  private   notes,   opinions,   and  con- 

Scribner's  Sons: 
On    the    Eve.     Father   and   Children.     By 
IvSn    Turgenieff.      Translated    from    the 
Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
Volumes  V.  and  VI.  in  the  very  attrac- 
tive illustrated  edition  of  the  Novels  and 
Stories  of  Ivin  Turgenieff. 
Introduction    to    Classical    Latin    Litera- 
ture.    By  William  Cranston  Lawton. 
This  "Introduction"  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  in  Adelphi  College.    The 
subjects  are  divided  under  the  following 
headings :    The     Republican    Age,    The 
Ciceronian  Age,  The  Augustinian  Age,  and 
the  Age  of  Silver  Latin. 
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TcyloT  and  Company: 

Manual  of  Forensic  Quotations.  By  Leon 
Mead  and  F.  Newell  Gilbert.    Introduc- 
tion by  John  W.  Griggs. 
An  anthology  of  quotations  from  some 
of  the  noted  speeches  of  the  great  men 
of  the  bar.    Among  the  men  quoted  arer 
Curra,    Lord    Erskine,    Lord    Chatham, 
Burke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Van  Ar- 
man,    Judge    Black,    Lothrop,    Conk  ling, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Webster,  Choate,  and 
others  equally  well  known.    The  book  is 
illustrated  with  photographs. 


Ditson  Company: 
Twenty     Fiano    Transcriptions.      Franz 

Lisit. 
Forty   Songs.     Johannes    Brahms.      For 

Low  Voice. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  "Musicians 
Library,"  each  containing  a  biogr^hical 
sketch,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of 
Liszt  and  Brahms. 

Houghton,  Hifflin  and  Company: 
Violett.    By  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Violett  is  a  boy  with  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment and  a  genius  for  music  The  story 
opens  in  a  lighthouse  on  the  English 
Channel,  and  then  the  scene  shifts  to 
London's  Bohemian  circles.  Reviewed  in 
this  number. 
Henderson.    By  Rose  E.  Young. 

A  story  of  the  West,  by  a  young  Mis- 
sourtan.  Miss  Young  is  the  author  of 
"Sally  of  Missouri,"  and  of  a  number  of 
short  stories,  the  best  of  which  have  been 
gathered  about  Henderson,  the  hero  of 
her  present  book.  The  publishers  liken 
the  book  to  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana." 
A  photograph  of  Miss  Young  appears  in 
the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of  this  num- 
ber. 


An  essay  on  Venice,  written  from  the 
political  point  of  view.  The  book  has 
grown  out  of  studies  carried  on  in  Venice 
by  Mr.  McClellan,  the  Mayor  of  New 
York. 


A  love  story  of  summer  days  written 
in  the  form  of  letters.  Miss  Hawthorne 
lives  in  Yonkers.  and  the  letters  are  writ- 
ten from  one  ot  the  beautiful  places 
which  border  the  Hudson. 
Joan  of  th«  Alley.    By  Frederick  Orin 

BartletL 


Mr.  Bartlctt  is  a  young  newspaper  man 
of  Boston,  and  this  is  his  first  novel.  It 
gives  a  picture  of  tenement  life  in  one  of 
the  big  American  cities.  A  short  time 
ago  Mr.  Bartlctt  won  a  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  offered  by  the  "Ladies  Home 
Journal"  for  the  best  short  love  story. 


An  affectionate  study  of  birds  common 
to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The 
author  has  been  collecting  this  material 
during  the  last  ten  summers. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

Facts  About  Peat.    By  T.  H.  Leavitt. 

A  monograph  on  the  use  of  peat  fuel 
and  peat  coke  and  how  to  make  it.  Years 
ago  Mr.  Leavitt  operated  peat  works  at 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  at  that 
time  he  brought  out  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  plates  of  which  were  subsequent- 
ly destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  volume 
is,  in  a  way,  a  substitute  of  the  earlier 

Little,  Brovm  and  Company: 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer. 
Miss  Farmer  has  been  a  teacher  of 
cookery  for  over  thirteen  years,  and  she 
has  written  a  number  of  cook  books.  The 
present  volume  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  which  trained  nurses  have 
made  upon  her.  It  is  also  intended  as  a 
help  to  any  one  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
sick. 


A  new  edition  of  a  novel  which  is  of 
timely  interest.  The  story  deals  with  Rus- 
sian intrigue  in  the  Far  East  shortly  after 
the  war  between  China  and  Japan.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  an  island  province  of 
Korea  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Page  and  Company: 
An  Evans  of  Suffolk.  By  Anna  Farquhar. 
A  story  of  modern  life,  in  which  a 
worldly  woman  marries  into  a  conser- 
vative Boston  family  without  explaining 
her  somewhat  shady  antecedents.  "Her 
Boston  Experience"  and  "The  Devil's 
Plough"  are  by  the  same  author. 


Chicago. 
Laird  and  Lee; 
The  New  Moden  Webster  Dictionary  of 
the   English   Language   for   Grammar 
and  High  Schools  and  General  Use.  By 
E.  T.  Roe,  LL.B. 
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A  new  edition  of  a  compact  and  con- 
venient pocket  dictionanr,  containing  60,- 
000  words  and  definitions. 

Rescued  from  Fiery  Death.     By  W.  A. 

Stanger. 

The  Iroquois  Theatre  disaster  at  Chi- 
cago is  here  used  for  the  purposes  of 
fiction  and  Mr.  Stanger  spares  not  the 
reader  in  picturing  that  horror  in  all  its 
enormity.  The  hero  rescues  the  heroine 
from  the  flames  as  she  occupies  one  of 
the  boxes.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  go 
to  Baltimore  on  their  wedding  tour,  reach- 
ing there  in  time  to  talce  part  in  the  recent 

Rand,  HcNally  and  Company: 
Confessions  of  Marguerite. 
A  book  which   is   published  anonymously 


Scott,  Foreaman  and  Company: 

A  Chronology  and  Practical  Bibliography 
of  Modern  German  Literature.     Com- 
piled by  Scholte  Nollen. 
The  Chronology  and  Bibliography  here 
given   were   at   first   intended   to   supple- 
ment an  outline  of  the  history  of  rien"in 
literature  written  for  the  texts  of  the  "Lake 
German    Series,"    but    the    work    grew    so 
rapidly  that  the  oompikr  decided  *o  make 

United  Prohibition  Preaa: 

American  Prohibition  Year  Book  for 
1904-  Compiled  by  Alonzo  E.  Wilson. 
This  Year  Book  aims  to  furnish  as 
much  information  as  possible  in  regard 
to  the  evils  of  drink.  The  facts  and  fig- 
ures are  brought  down  to  date. 

Cincinnati 
Clarke  Company: 
The  Graal  Problem.    By  J.  S.  Tunison. 

The  present  enthusiastic  interest  in 
Wagner's  Parsifal  has  led  Mr.  Tunison  to 
discuss  briefly  the  entire  Graal  motive 
in  fiction,  mediseval  and  modem,  from 
his  own  point  of  view. 

Cleveland. 
In^erial  Preaa; 

Printing  in  Relation  to  Graphic  Art.    By 

George  French. 

It  ig  the  author's  purpose  to  show  that 
tlie  principles  of  art  may  be  applied  to 
printing,  and  when  ih<M  principles  are 
•^TietJ  oat  tbMt  t]teX  l**"*  **>  improvement 


in    printing.      The    book    itself    is    well 
printed  on  French  hand-made  paper. 


Miller: 
A  Book  of  Cartoons.    By  Harry  J.  West- 


the 


the 


These  cartoons  have  appeared 
"Ohio  State  Journal."    Mr.  Samuel  G.  Mc- 
Clure  has  written  an  introduction 
subject  of  caricature  and  its  influence. 

Indianapolis. 

Bobbs-Herrill  Company: 


A  new  story  by  the  author  of  the  politi- 
cal novel,  "The  13th  District."  Politics 
are  also  a  feature  of  the  new  book,  which 
is  illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler 
Christy.  Reviewed  in  this  number. 
The  Yoke.    By  Elizabeth  Miller. 

A  romantic  novel  of  the  days  of  the 
exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt. 

HoUenbeck  Press: 

The  Third  Power.    Farmers  to  the  Front. 

By  J.  A.  Everitt. 

In  a  preface,  the  author  says:  "The 
farmers  own  the  earth,"  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  hopes  "that  the  soil  own- 
ers and  workers  will  be  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  the  true  condition  of  their  industry; 
that  agriculture  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world  will  soon  occupy  the  high 
position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  when  it 
will  stand  first  of  all  in  importance  and 
power," 

Milwaukee. 
Young  Churchman  Company: 
Lenten  Soliloquies.     By  William  Edward 

McLaren,  D.D.,  LLD. 

A  collection  of  Lenten  "readings"  by 
the  bishop  of  Chicago,  for  every  day  of 
the  Lenten  season,  suitable  for  private  or 
public  use. 
The  Litany  and  the  Life.    By  Rev.  John 

Newton  McCormick,  B.A.,  D.D. 

A  series  of  studies  of  the  litany  espe- 
cialy  suitable  for  Lenten  reading.     The 
author  is   rector  of  St.   Mark's  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
The  Passion  of  the  King.    By  Shirley  C. 

Hughson,  O.H.C. 

A  small  volume  containing  short  daily 
meditations  for  the  Lenten  season.       i 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING   THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  February  and  March,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York  City. 
I.  Wings  of  the  Mormng.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.56. 
i.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  My    Friend    Prospero.      Harland      (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  A    Little    Garrison.      Biltse.      (Stokes.) 

S1.50. 

5.  The  American  Prisoner.    Phillpotts.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Little   Shepherd   of   Kingdom    Gsme. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

.  Violett.       Von      Hutten. 

Mifflin.)    $1.50. 


(Houghton- 


a.  The    Little    Shepherd  of   Kingdom   Come. 
Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50, 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     Mac- 

millan-.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Adventures   of    Elizabeth    in    Rugen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  Hesper.     Garland.     (Harper,)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Little  Shepheid  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth.    Watanna.     (Har- 

per.)    $2.00  net. 

Baltimore,  Hd. 

1.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Adventures    of    Elizabeth    in    Rugen. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

4.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $.150. 

6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.00. 


Boston,  Hau. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.35- 

2.  The    Adventures   of   Elizabeth    in    Rugen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

3.  Art    of    Cross    Examination.     Wellman. 

(Macmillan.)     $2.50  net. 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clurc-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.   (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official.    (McClure- 

Phillips.)     soe.  net. 

Boaton,  Haas. 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25- 

2.  The    Little   Shepherd   of   Kingdom    Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The      Russian      Advance.        Beveridge. 

(Harper.)    $2.50  net. 

6.  Korea.     Hamilton.     (Scribner.)     $4.00  net 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My  Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $i,5a 

3.  Lux    Crucis.      Gardenshire.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Letters    of    a    Son    to    His    Self-Made 

Father,       Merriman.       (Robinson-Luce.) 
$1.25. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.      (Houghton,    MifHin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Chicago,  III 
1.  The      Russian      Advance.        Beveridge. 

(Harper.)     $2.50. 
a.  Mrs.  J.  Worthington  Woodward.    Beek- 

man.     (Brentano.)     $1.25. 

3.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Lost     King.      Shackleford.      (Bren- 

tano.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Deliverance,    Glasgow.   (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

Clereland,  O. 
I.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page,)     li.ga 
a.  The    Fugitive.      Brudno.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips).    $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin) 

$I.3S  , 
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5.  Letters  of  a  Son  to  His  Self-Made  Father. 

Merriman.     (Robinson-Luce.)     fi.25. 

6.  The   Little    Shepherd   of   Kingdom    Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Dallaa,  Tex. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    Ji.so. 

2.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mi 

Clu  re- Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Ma. 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    One    Woman.      Dixon.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Under  the  Rose.     Isham.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mi 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Deliverance,    Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  Handbook  of  Modern  Japan.     Clement; 

CMcClurg.)     $1.40  net. 

4.  The      Russian      Advance.        Beveridge. 

(Harper.)    $3.00. 

5.  Korea    and     Her     Neighbors.      Bishop. 

(Revell.)  $2.00. 

6.  Her  Inhniie  Variety.     Whitlock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.50. 

Detroit,  Micfa. 

1.  The   Little   Shepherd  of   Kingdom    Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1-25- 

3.  Mj    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50, 

4.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.    Merriman.    (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 
S-  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 
6.  The  Heart  of  Rome.    Crawford.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

IndianapoHs,  Ind. 

I.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.  Seawell.  (Bobb» 
Merrill)    Ji.so. 

3.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Long- 
fellow.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $3.00. 

3.  The  Little   Shepherd   of   Kingdom   Come, 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1,50. 

4.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    |i.So. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.      (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday- 

Pagc.)    Ji.sa 

Kansas  Citj,  Ho. 
I-  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday- 
P'ge.)    $i.SO. 


3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Cocat, 
Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

»i-25. 

4.  Barlaach  of  the  Guard,    Merriman.    (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  Sally    of    Missouri.     Young.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Russian  Advance.   Beveridge.   (Har- 

per.)   $2.50. 

Lob  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  My   Friend   Prospero..    Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phi  Hips.)    $i.so. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Russian  Advance,   Beveridge.    (Har- 

per.)   $2.50  net. 

5.  The     Land     of     Little     Rain.      Austin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $2,00  net. 

6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

LouisvUle,  Ky. 

I.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Doubleday- 
Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  My  Friend  Prospero.  Hariand.  (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Russian  Advance.     Beveridge.     (Har- 

per.)   $2.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tetm. 

1.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Fortunes  of  FifL     Seawell.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Close  of  the  Day.    Spearman.    (Ap- 

pleton.)    $1.35. 

4.  Ben  Hur.    Wallace.     (Harper)     $1.50. 

5.  I   Need  the  Money,     McHugh.     (Dillit^- 

ham.)     75c 

6.  Denis  Dent.    Hornung.    (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rijgen.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1,50. 

2.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  The      Russian      Advance.        Beveridge. 

(Harper.)    $2.50  net. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  American  Prisoner.    PhjllpotU.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 
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New  Orlcani,  La. 
I.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     {Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)    ?i.50. 
3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51.50. 

3.  Tiie  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fojc.     (Scribnef.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $i.5a 

5.  The  Heart  of  Hyacinth.  Watanna.  (Har- 

per.)   52.00. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    51.50. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

1.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)    51.50. 

3.  Her  Infinite  Variety.     Whitlock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    5'-50- 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin,     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51.50. 

5.  Uther  and  Igraine.    Deeping.    (Outlook.) 

51-SO. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scrlbner.)    5i-50. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
I.  The  Forlanes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    5i50. 
a.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-PhiUips.)     51.50. 

3.  Red  Keggers.     Thwing.     (Book  Lovers' 

Press.)    51.50. 

4.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     51.50. 

5.  The     Grey     Cloak.      MacGrath.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     5iSo. 

6.  Darrell.    Bachcller.     (Lothrop.)     51.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
1.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)      $1.50. 
a.  Lux      Crucis.       Gardcnshire.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     51.50. 

4.  The      Russian      Advance.        Beveridgc. 

(Harper.)     52.50  net. 

5.  Japanese      Physical      Training.       Hancock. 

(Putnam.)     $1.25  ncl. 

6.  American  Revolution,  vol,  3.     Trevelyan. 

(Longmans.)     5*-So  net. 

Portland,  Me. 
I.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    5i-S0. 
3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifllin.) 

51.25. 

3.  The    Little   Shepherd   of   Kingdom   Come, 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     51.50. 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clurc-Phillips.)    51.30. 


5.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy,     (Clode.) 

51-S0. 

6.  Hesper.    Garland.     (Harper.)    5i-5o. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    51.5a 

3.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     51.50. 

4.  Denis  Dent.    Homung.    (Stokes.)   $i.5a 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Her  Infinite  Variety.     Whitlock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    5i-50. 

Providence,  R.  I, 

1.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51.25. 

2.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)    51.50. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

CUire- Phillips.)     51.50. 

4.  The  American  Prisoner.    Phillpotts.    (Mac- 

millan.)    5150. 

5.  Uther  and  Igraine.     Deeping.     (Outlook.) 

51.50. 

6.  The  Proud  Prince.  McCarthy.  (Harper.) 
$1-50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    5i-S0- 

2.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.    (Doubleday- 

Page.)     51.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

51.25. 
.4.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 
(Holl.)    Si.So. 

5.  My    Friend    Prospero.      Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     51.50. 

6.  Cherry.    Tarkington.    (Harper.)    51.25. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
I.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)    5i.S0. 
3,  Lions  of  the  Lord.     Wilson.     (Lothrop.) 

$1-50. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Me- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    51.50. 

4.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)     51.50. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.    Page.    (Scribner.)    5i'S0. 

6.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.      (Houghton,     Mifflin.) 

51.50. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

I.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Doubleday- 
Page.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Russian  Advance.  Beveridge.  (Har- 
per.)   S2.50  net. 

3.  Bridge  Whist     Eiweil.     (Scribner.)     51.25 
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4.  Tesiiihony      of      the      Suns.       Sterling. 

(Woods.)    ?I.2S  net. 

5.  My     Friend     Prospero.      Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

St.  Louis,  Ho. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Com 

Fox.     (Scribncr.)     $1.50. 

2.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mi 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doubleday- 

Page.)     51,50. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin,     (Houghton,  Mifflin. 

$1.25- 

5.  Her  Infinite  Variety.     Whitlock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 
6  The   Call  of  the  Wild.     London,     (Mi 
millan.)    $1.50. 

St.  Paul,  Hinn. 

1.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow,     (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland. 

Clure,  Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1-25. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Seribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lux     Crucis.      Gardenshire.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Her  Infinite  Variety.     Whitlock.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

Toledo,  O, 
I,  The   Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 
a.  The  Little  Shepherd  o(  Kingdom  Come 

Fox.    (Seribner.)    J1.50. 

3.  Mrs.    Wiggs    of    the     Cabbage     Patch, 

Hegan-Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

4.  Gordon  Keith.     Page.   (Seribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   One   Woman.     Dixon.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Lovey     Mary.      Hegan-Ricc.      (Century.) 

$1.50. 

Toronto,  Can. 
t.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 
3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come, 

Fox.     (McLeod  &  Allen.)     75  cents  and 

$1.35. 

3.  The  Ditke   Decides.     Hill.     (McLeod  & 

Allen,)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Wm.  Briggs.)    $1.25. 

5.  An    Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine.     Riley. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $2.00. 

6.  Dr.  Xavier.     Pemberton.     (Copp,  Clark 

&  Co.)     75  cents  and  $1,25. 
Wubingtoa,  D.  C. 
I.  Rebecca.    Wiggin      (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
»^^5. 


2.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.    (Doubledcy- 

Page.)     »i.so. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Russian  Advance.  Beveridge.   (Har- 

per.)   $2.50. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Seribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Utherand  Igraine.    Deeping.    (Outlook.) 

$1.50. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Lost  King.    Shackleford.    (Brcntano.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Russian  Advance.    Beveridge.   (Har- 

per.)   $2.50  net. 

3.  The  Deliverance.   Glasgow.   (Doublcday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland,      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  Roosevelt.     Leupp.     (Appleton.) 

$1.25  net. 

6.  Korea.      Hamilton.      (Seribner.)      $4.00 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  John   Percyfield.     Henderson.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Law  of   Life.     Sholl.     (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 

3.  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.    Gordon. 

(Seribner.)    $3.00. 

4.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday 

Page.)    $1.50. 

5.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc 

Clure,  Phillips.)    $i.so. 

6.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.     (Mac 

millan.)    $1.50. 
From   the   above   lists   the   six   best   sellinc 
books  arc  selected  according  to  the  fo 
ing  system : 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POINTS. 

1.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.50 260 

2.  My  Friend  Prospero.    Harland.    (Mc- 

Clure.   Phillips.)     $1.50 207 

3.  The     Little     Shepherd     of     Kingdom 

Come.     Fox.     (Seribner.)     S1.50,  . . .     166 

4.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.      (Houghton,   Mif- 

flin.)    $1,50 116 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  London.   (Mac- 

millan.)      $1.50 70 

6.  The    Russian    Advance.      Beveridge. 

(Harper.)     $3.50  net to 
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PORES! 

"WHY  TAKE  DAINTY  CARE  of  your  mouth 
and  neglect  your  pores,  the  myriad  mouths  of  your 
skin?  The  pores  are  the  safety  valves  of  the  body. 
If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by  constant  and  in- 
telligent bathing,  a  very  general  source  of  danger 
from  disease  is  avoided.  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  un- 
equaled  as  a  gentle,  efficacious  pore-opener.  It  does 
not  gloss  them  over,  or  chemically  dissolve  their 
health-giving  oils,  yet  clears  them  thoroughly,  by  a 
method  of  its  own. 


AFTER  A  REFRESHING  BATH  with 
HAND  SAPOLIO,  every  one  of  the  2,381,248 
healthily-opened  pores  of  your  skin  will  shout 
as  through  a  trumpet,  "  For  this  relict  much 
thanks."  Five  minutes  with  HAND  SAPOLIO 
equals  hours  of  so-called  Health  Exercises. 

Don't  argue.  Don't  infer.  Try  it  1 

Its  use  is  a  line  Kablt. 

Its  cost  a  trifle. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 

Miss  Miriam  Michelson,  whose  fas- 
cinating; novel.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage, 

is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
MiBB  Miriam  this  number,  is  a  Cali- 
MichelBon  fornian    by    birth,    and 

still  makes  her  home  in 
San  Francisco.  In  that  city  she  began 
to  write  on  special  assignments  for  the 
newspapers  and  later  as  a  dramatic  critic. 
Afterward,  she  spent  two  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  North  American,  finding  time 
also  to  write  for  the  magazines.  Her 
short  stories  have  been  invariably  suc- 
cessful and  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion ;  so  that,  two  years  ago.  she  dropped 
newspaper  writing  altogether  and  gave 
her  whole  time  to  purely  literary  work. 
In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  is  her  first 
novel,  and  it  shows  in  every  page  and 
every  line  a  natural  gift  cultivated  and 
trained  by  intelligent  effort.  The  Cen- 
tury has  already  accepted  the  manuscript 
of  a  second  book,  which  is,  we  believe, 
to  appear  first  in  serial  form.  Miss 
Michelson  is  an  accomplished  linguist 
and  has  travelled  much,  both  of  which 
facts  serve  partly  to  explain  alike  the 
attractiveness  of  her  style  and  the 
breadth  and  sympathy  of  her  under- 
standing. It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
came  upon  the  work  of  a  new  writer  of 
so  much  promise. 

•t 

Mr,  Stewart  Edward  White  has  just 
gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts, 

and  there  are  now  corn- 
Literary  paratively  few  American 
Bachelors  and  authors  of  national  repu- 
Benedicts  tation     who     are     still 

bachelors,  even  among 
the  yoimger  men.     A  few  years  ago  it  miriam  MiCHELsptJ. 
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was  different,  but  one  by  one  tlie  writers 
have  been  drifting  away  from  Bohemia 
— if  one  may  use  that  word  merely  as  a 
figure  of  speech — and  single  blessedness, 
and  now  you  must  go  up  and  down  the 
list  of  those  whose  novels  are  to  be  found 
among  the  "best  sellers"  with  a  very 
careful  scrutiny  before  you  can  find  the 
names  of  the  two  or  three  men  who  have 
not  yet  taken  unto  themselves  spouses. 
And  the  contagion  seems  also  to  be  rapid- 
ly spreading  to  the  women  who  write. 


As  to  Mr.  While.  Years  ago,  when 
he  was  in  college,  his  athletic  education 
was  under  the  supervision  of  a  trainer 
who  has  since  turned  his  talents  to  a 
variety  of  occupations  and  has  finally  be- 
come a  bookmaker  at  one  of  the  race- 
tracks not  far  from  New  York  City. 
The  other  day  on  the  street  he  met  Mr. 
T.  Gilbert  White,  the  brother  of  the  au- 
thor, and  they  began  to  talk  of  old  times. 

"And  what  is  Stewart  doing  now?"' 
asked  the  man  of  sporting  proclivities. 

■■Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Gilbert  White. 
'■Stewart  has  taken  to  making  books," 

The  other's  face  spread  in  a  smile  of 
perfect  sympathy  and  understanding. 

"That  so?  Say,  that's  fine.  And  what 
circuit  is  he  on  ?" 


Mr.  Gilbert  White  has  had  a  success 
as  a  portrait  painter  which  falls  but  little 
short  of  that  won  by  his  brother  in  litera- 
ture. He  has  been  represented  by  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  at  the  Paris  Salon,  where 
a  portrait  painter  must  be  very  good  to 
get  any  chance  at  all,  as  everything  else 
takes  precedence  of  portraits.  Neverthe- 
less for  one  person  who  knows  anything 
about  his  work  there  are  a  hundred  who 
are  familiar  with  the  work  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  in  consequence  Gilbert's 
personality  is  overshadowed  in  a  manner 
that  is  at  times  a  little  trying  to  fraternal 
affection.  The  other  evening  he  was  at 
a  little  reception,  and,  as  "Mr.  White," 
attracted  no  particular  attention.  Qnite 
casually  some  one  happened  to  mention 
his  relationship  to  the  author  of  The 
Biased  Trail,  and  in  an  instant  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  excited 
and  enthusiastic  women. 

"So  you  are  Stewart  Edward  White's 
brother?"  they  gushed. 

"I  am  not,"  he  retorted  defiantly. 

"But  we  were  told  you  were," 

"It  is  not  so.  The  fact  is,  Stewart 
Edward  White  is  «iy  brother."     ,0|p 
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Mr.  Melvin  L.  Severy,  the  author  of 
The  Darroiv  Enigma,  which  is  reviewed 

elsewhere  in  this  num- 
The  Author  ber,  claims  attention  not 
of  The  Dmtow  merely  because  he  has 
Bn^nui  written  a  detective  story 

which  is  very  much  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  because  he  confesses 
to  a  variety  of  interests  and  occupations 
which  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in  our 
experience.  We  are  printing  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  career  just  as  he  put  it  down, 
because  to  expand  or  alter  it  in  any  way 
would  be  to  paint  the  lily.  "I  was  bom 
in  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  August  5th, 


1863,"  he  writes,  "and  resided  in  that 
town  until  my  sixth  year,  when  I  went  to 
Walpole,  Massachusetts,  where  I  lived 
until  I  was  fourteen,  since  which  time  I 
have  lived  in  Boston  and  suburbs.  I  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  but  discontinued 
it  on  account  of  my  health.  Gave  three 
years  to  the  study  of  art  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  and  lectured  upon  its  various 
subjects.  Followed  the  stage,  off  and 
on,  for  a  matter  of  ten  years,  doing  steno- 
graphic and  literary  work  between  sea- 
sons. Have  written  about  a  dozen  plays, 
published  a  collection  of  short  stories,  a 
scientific  work,  edited  a  Boston  paper  for 


MELVIN    L.    8BVBBT. 
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a  time,  also  a  monthly  magazine,  and 
did  more  or  less  special  work  on  a  Boston 
daily.  Have  written  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sociological  articles  for  a  Chicago 
weekly,  besides  odd  articles  for  them 
and  the  general  press.  Have  from  boy- 
hood been  a  student  of  science  and  an 
inventor.  Have  taken  out  between  one 
and  two  hundred  American  and  foreign 
patents  upon  a  variety  of  inventions.  In 
1898,  delivered  two  addresses  before  the 
Franklin     Institute,     Philadelphia,     and 


demonstrated  a  new  process  of  printing 
invented  by  me,  and  for  which  I  was 
awarded  the  John  Scott  Medal  given  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Franklin  Institute.  I 
am  now,  with  the  assistance  of  my  asso- 
ciates, engaged  in  perfecting  an  invention 
destined,  we  believe,  to  revolutionise  tone 
production.  This  is  known  as  the 
'Choralcelo.'  For  the  past  two  years 
painting  has  been  my  chief  source  of 
recreation." 


MARdKTiy     WILLIAMS. 
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When  the  readers  of  The  Price  of 
Youtk  discovered  that  its  author  was  a 
young  English  girl,  they 
Hisa  Harsenr     could     scarcely     believe 
WUliMM  the  assertion.  That  book 

is  so  intimately  and  lo- 
cally American  in  its  scenes,  its  people, 
and  its  New  Jersey  dialect,  as  to  make 
such  an  authorship  appear  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  case,  and  it  justi- 
fies us  in  regarding  the  novel  as  a  tour 
de  force  equal  to  that  of  Kipling  in  Cap- 
tains Courageous.  Indeed,  Miss  Wd- 
liams's  Jerseymen  and  Jerseywwnen  are 
actually  truer  to  the  life  than  were 
Kipling's  Cape  Ann  fishermen ;.  for  dwel- 
lers upon  Cape  Ann  have  always  declared 
that  there  are  flaws  in  the  dialect  of 
Captains  Courageous.  Miss  Williams  is 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  has  spent 
several  of  those  years  in  this  country; 
yet  no  casual  residence  here  could  enable 
her  to  reproduce  so  perfectly  not  only 
American  provincial  types  but  American 
provincial  atmosphere,  were  she  not  a 
sensitive  artist  jusqu'au  bout  des  angles. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  gratify  our 
readers  and  hers  with  her  portrait. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  death  has  natu- 
rally led  the  critics  to  write  new  appre- 
■  ciations  of  the  one  poem 
Sir  Edwin  by   which   he  secured  a 

Arnold  transient    and    yet    bril- 

liant popularity  just 
twenty-five  years  ago,  A  rather  clever 
snap  judgment  has  been  passed  upon  the 
book  in  styling  it  "journalism  in  verse"; 
but  this  is  somewhat  more  witty  than 
fair.  Sir  Edwin  was,  after  all,  by  train- 
ing and  also  by  virtue  of  hard  study,  a 
scholar.  He  had  acquired  a  sense  of 
form  from  the  Greek  which  he  had  read 
at  Oxford.  He  had  saturated  himself 
with  Orientalism  during  his  life  in  India, 
where  for  six  years  he  was  principal  of 
the  Government  College  at  Poona.  He 
had  a  really  unusual  knowledge  of  Bud- 
dhism and  of  the  sacred  texts,  and 
something  in  his  nature  made  the  native 
side  of  Indian  life  appeal  very  strongly 
to  him.  In  a  less  degree  he  was  an 
English  Oriental,  just  as  Edward  Henry 
Palmer  was  an  English  Oriental — not 
by  birth  and  race,  but  by  sympathy  and 
instinct.  This  is  what  made  The  Light 
of  Asia  something  more  than  "journalism 


in  verse."  Those  who  read  it  were  able 
to  enter,  if  ever  so  little,  into  the  spirit 
of  that  philosophy  which  belongs  so  pe- 
culiarly to  the  East  and  which  neverthe- 
less has  a  subtle  fascination  for  many  of 
us  Westerners  who  are  wearied  and  re- 
pelled by  the  clash  and  whirl  and  fruit- 
less turmoil  of  our  modern  life.  Sir 
Edwin,  in  fact,  wrote  at  precisely  the 
psychological  moment  when  a  great 
surge  of  intellectual  curiosity  was  setting 
towards  the  East.  This  curiosity  was 
gratified  while  at  the  same  time  the 
imagination  was  touched  by  what  Sir 
Edwin  wrote,  and  his  subject  had  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  novelty.  The 
freshness  and  the  novelty  have  now  worn 
off;  and  when  we  go  back  to-day  and 
read  The  Light  of  Asia  we  fail  to  feel 
that  which  its  early  readers  felt.  The 
poem,  so  far  as  concerns  its  style  and 
manner,  is  much  too  fluent;  indeed,  at 
times  it  is  more  than  fluent,  it  is  fluid. 
Its  author  wrote  too  easily.  One  who 
composes  as  Arnold  did,  in  a  railway 
train  while  going  back  and  forth  each  day 
between  his  ofHce  and  his  home,  cannot 
expect  to  leave  behind  him  lines  that  will 
live  in  the  memory  or  thoughts  so  per- 
fectly expressed  as  to  be  admitted  into 
the  world's  anthology  of  wh^t  is  really 
best.  Perhaps  much  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  poem  came  from  the  unconscious 
incorporation  into  it  of  what  other  men 
had  written  many  years  before.  Thus 
such  a  line  as 


"Each  slew  a  slayer  and  in  turn  w 


is  an  undoubted  reminiscence  of  Macau- 
lay's  ballad;  while  such  phrases  as  "ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful"  possess  great  dig- 
nity and  impressiveness, — only  they  are 
not  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's,  but  belong 
rather  to  the  translators  of  the  King 
James  Bible.  Perhaps  the  truest  poetry 
that  Arnold  ever  wrote  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  The  Light  of  Asia,  but  in  the 
string  of  richly  Oriental  compositions 
which  make  up  his  Pearls  of  the  Faith. 

The  Russo-Japanese  war  has  so  far 
proved    very   trying   to   the   nerves   of 

journalists  all  over  the 
The  War  world.      Immense    sums 

and  the  have  been  spent  in  cable- 

Newspapcra  grams,  while  the  amount 

of  actual  news  obtained 
has    been    of    microscopic    proportions. 
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Even  now,  nobody  really  knows  what  has 
actually  happened  in  the  East,  except  in 
the  most  sketchy  sort  of  a  way;  and  yet 
the  amount  of  cabling  already  done  has 
probably  been  as  expensive  as  that  which 
told  the  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  It 
was  very  clever  of  the  Japanese  to  wel- 
come all  the  war  correspondents  to  Tokio 
with  a  bland  pretense  of  sending  them 
directly  to  the  front,  and  then  to  box 
them  all  up  safely  where  they  could  not 
possibly  find  out  anything  at  all.  The 
number  of  coolies,  interpreters,  guides, 
pack-animals,  and  ponies  that  have  been 
eating  their  heads  off  at  the  expense  of 
English  and  American  newspapers  must 
be  enormous.  So  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, the  New  York  Times  has  easily 
scored  on  all  its  rivals  by  going  in  with 
its  London  namesake  and  sharing  the 
expense  of  a  special  dispatch-boat  and  a 
wireless  telegraphic  plant.  This  com- 
bination has  resulted  in  the  most  co- 
herent series  of  dispatches  that  have  so 
far  come  from  the  Far  East.  The  news- 
paper artists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
drawn  freely  on  their  imaginations.  The 
public  has  been  treated  to  a  most  wonder- 
ful group  of  marine  pictures  in  which 
Russian  and  Japanese  battleships  are 
shown  pouring  broadsides  into  eadi  other 
at  the  very  moderate  distance  of  ten 
yards  or  thereabouts.  When  we  con- 
sider that  most  of  this  fighting  was  really 
done  at  a  range  of  several  miles,  these 
pictures  pass  into  the  category  of  the 
comic.  An  accurate  illustration  of  a 
modem  naval  battle  would  represent  a 
vast  expanse  of  sea  with  a  few  very  small 
smudges  scattered  about  in  the  horizon. 
Collier's  Weekly  has  been  the  only  pub- 
lication to  secure  photographic  illustra- 
tions that  show  things  as  they  actually 
looked. 


It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that 

the  American  national  air  par  excellence 

is  henceforth  to  be  the 

Our  National      Star   Spangled   Banner. 

Aira  The    Army    regulations 

have     for     some     time 

recc^ised  this  as  the  air  to  be  played  by 

regimental   bands   at  the  lowering^  and 

raising  of  the  national  colours ;  and  now 

^*<^etary    MoodV    ^^^    established    the 

'^  nile  in  the  ^""ll   I^V'  "^f  5 

"  'hoald  bt^/fl^  *^  ■^''^  Spangled 


Banner  is  the  most  spirited  and  stirring 
of  all  the  patriotic  airs  which  are  known 
to  all  Americans.  It  matters  not  that  the 
music  is  of  English  origin.  As  President 
Lincoln  said  of  Dixie,  we  have  fairly 
captured  it  and  may  consider  it  our  own 
by  right  of  conquest.  Whenever  it  is 
played  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those 
who  hear  it  and  are  thrilled  by  it  think 
of  just  one  thing,  and  that  is  of  the  flag 
— the  symbol  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  in- 
spiring to  a  true  American.  There  is  no 
reason  for  complaining,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Hail  Columbia  and  Yankee 
Doodle  have  now  been  thrust  aside.  A 
country  may  have  many  national  airs 
while  recognising  only  one  of  them  as 
being  preeminently  the  national  air. 
Hail  Columbia,  Yankee  Doodle,  The 
Red,  While  and  Blue,  Dixie,  Rally 
Round  the  Flag,  John  Brown's  Body, 
and  Marching  Through  Georgia  will  al- 
ways be  immensely  popular  at  patriotic 
gatherings;  but  it  ts  only  when  we  hear 
the  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
that  we  shall  bare  our  heads  and  stand 
while  it  is  being  played,  as  the  English 
do  when  they  listen  to  God  Save  the 
King,  and  as  they  never  do  for  their 
other  patriotic  songs,  such  as  Rule  Brit- 
tania.  The  British  Grenadiers,  and  Sol- 
diers of  the  King. 


Mr,  Louis  C,  Elson,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished History  of  American  Mustc,  has 
something  to  say  about 
John  Brown's      John       Brown's       Body 
Body  which  is  quite  new  to  us. 

According  to  Mr.  Elson, 
this  immensely  popular  song,  which  has 
a  swing  to  it  that  makes  you  think  at  once 
of  a  regiment  on  the  march,  did  not  orig- 
inally refer  to  old  John  Brown  of  Ossa- 
watomie.  This  history  of  the  song  is 
bound  up  in  that  of  the  Twelfth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  known  as  "the 
Tigers."  and  originally  commanded  by 
Col.  Fletcher  Webster,  a  son  of  the 
great  Daniel.  Mr.  Elson  takes  up  the 
story  as  follows : 

One  day,  while  the  regiment  was  Still  at 
Fort  Warren,  Captain  Halgreen  heard  two  new 
recruits  from  Maine,  in  the  throes  of  home- 
sickness, most  mournfully  singing  the  hymn, 
"Say.  Brothers,  Will  You  Meet  Us?"  He  was 
struck  by  the  melody,  and  taught  it  to  some  of 
"the  Tigers."  It  spread  like  wildfire,  and  at 
once  became  a  camp-tune.  As  there  was  no 
rhyme  or  complex  construction  to  the  words, 
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the  men  soon  found  that  they  could  add  their 
own  improvisations  to  the  tune,  a  fact  which 
made  it  all  the  more  popular.  Meanwhile  Gil- 
more,  who  frequently  came  to  the  fort  with 
his  txtnd,  caused  his  men  to  "vamp"  the  tune 
(that  is,  to  improvise  harmonies  to  it),  and 
often  accompanied  the  singing  of  it  The 
words  grew  chiefly  about  a  good-natured  Scot 
named  John  Brown,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
regiment ;  and  all  the  allusions  to  "John 
Brown"  are  merely  rough  fun  made  out  of  the 
similarity  of  names,  and  arc  not  tributes  to  the 
celebrated  hero  of  Ossawatomie  and  Harper's 
Ferry;,  They  often  sang  the  musical  jests 
standing  around  their  companion,  who  took  all 
their  fun  good-naturedly.  This  John  Brown 
afterwards  lost  his  life  trying  to  swim  a  river 
during  a  retreat  of  the  Union  forces.  .  .  . 
And  now  came  the  moment  when  the  camo- 
■  song  was  to  become  national  property.  Fletch- 
er Webster's  regiment  was  called  to  the  front. 
As  the  men  crossed  Boston  Common  on  their 
wa^  to  the  old  Providence  depot,  they  sang 
their  camp-song,  one  thousand  strong,  with  a 
band  supporting  the  harmony.  Boston  went 
wild  over  it  that  day.  The  next  morning  in 
New  York,  the  regiment  was  halted  on  Broad- 
way, and  there  again  they  sang  their  song  amid 
the  wildest  frenzy  of  the  public.  It  mattered 
little  that  the  people  could  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  words,  the  tune  was  one  of  the 
"swingiest"  of  marches,  the  whole  afFair  was 
redolent  of  the  camp,  and  "Glory  Hallelujah" 
was  sung  by  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment from  city  to  dty,  from  camp  to  camp, 
until  it  became  national. 


In  this  issue  of  The  Bookman  we  are 
printing  "The  European  Correspondent," 

the  third  in  the  series  of 
The  American  papers  on  "The  Ameri- 
Newspaper  can    Newspaper."      The 

Seriei  article  is  from  the  pen  of 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dith- 
mar,  the  well-known  critic  and  journalist, 
who  is  now  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review.  Mr.  Dithmar 
undertook  a  few  years  ago  the  task  of 
thoroughly  reorganising  the  news  ser- 
vice of  the  New  York  Times  in  various 
European  capitals,  and  was  for  some 
time  himself  engaged  in  the  work  of  a 
European  correspondent.  The  fourth 
paper  in  the  series,  to  be  published  in 
the  June  number,  will  deal  with  the 
New  Journalism,  or  as  a  great  many 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  Yellow  Journalism. 
This  is  a  subject  which  just  now  is  of 
paramount  interest  and  importance,  and 
in  the  pages  of  The  Bookman  it  will  be 
analysed  and  discussed  by  its  most  bril- 
liant living  exponent,  Mr.  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, The  fifth  paper,  appearing  in  our 
magazine  for  July,  between  the  two  great 
national  conventions,  will  very  fittingly 


deal  with  "The  Newspaper  and  Politics." 
The  author  of  this  article  is  Mr.  Edward 
liig&s,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  "Amen  Corner,"  and  probably 
the  most  widely  known  writer  on  pohtics 
in  this  country.  This  paper  will  tell  of 
national  conventions,  of  presidential  in- 
augurations, and  will  be  filled  with  anec- 
dotes of  famous  politicians  and  statesmen 
and  bits  of  the  secret  history  of  our  po- 
litical life  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  paper  for  August  will  treat  of  "The 
Reporter."  It  will  be  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Townsend,  who  had  a  sin- 

fularly  eventful  journalistic  career  in 
an  Francisco  and  in  New  York  before 
he  became  widely  known  through  his 
creation  of  Chimmie  Fadden.  An  idea 
of  the  scope  and  interest  of  this  series 
is  suggested  by  Mr.  Anderson's  article 
on  "The  War  Correspondent,"  and  Mr. 
Lefevre's  article  on  "The  Newspaper  and 
Wall  Street,"  which  appeared  respective- 
ly in  the  March  and  April  numbers. 


About  a  year  ago  we  noted  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  name  of  W.  M. 
Laffan   had   quietly   ap- 
Softly  Come        peared  at  the  head  of  the 
"nd  New  York  Sun's  edito- 

Softly  Go  rial  columns.     We  like- 

wise remarked  that  the 
circumstance  had  not  received  a  single 
line  of  comment  in  any  New  York  news- 
paper. Now  we  observe  that  the  name 
of  W.  M.  Laffan  has  been  silently  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  Sun's  contemporaries 
maintain  this  same  mysterious  silence. 
Of  a  verity,  the  occult  processes  of  New 
York  journalism  are  tortuous  and  in- 
scrutable. 


There  is  something  unutterably  pa- 
thetic about  a  book  like  Mark  Twain's 

Extracts  from  Adam's 
Mark  Twain  Diary.  It  shows  just  how 
at  Ebb  Tide        far  a  man  who  was  once 

a  great  humourist  can 
fall.  We  thought  when  we  read  A 
Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story  that 
Mark  Twain  could  do  no  worse.  But 
we  were  wrong.  The  other  book  may 
have  been  more  ridiculous ;  but  this  one 
is  more  pitiable.  We  glance  at  the  paper 
wrapper;  we  see  the  advertisement  of 
the  "Complete  Works  of  Mark  Twain" ; 
we  read  the  titles :  The  Adventures  of 
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Huckleberry  Finn,  The  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras,  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  The 
Gitded  Age,  The  Innocents  Abroad,  The 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  and  we  re- 
member a  man  who  through  the  sheer 
strength  and  originality  of  his  genius 
won  the  world's  laughter.  Then  we  read 
Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary.  Had  these 
Extracts  been  written  by  a  man  without 
a  great  name,  no  amount  of  "pull"  or 
adroit  argument  would  have  enabled  him 
to  palm  them  off  on  a  first-class  metro- 
politan daily  as  "Sunday  Special"  matter. 
K 

Books  like  Sir  Frank  Burnand's  re- 
cently published  Records  and  Reminis- 
cences have  the  effect  of 
Bumand  and        hardening    the    literary 
Bosh  conscience.  The  fact  that 

probably  in  not  one  line 
of  the  volume  has  the  editor  of  Punch 
departed  one  iota  from  the  actual  facts, 
leads  us  to  regard  truth  and  accuracy 
with  less  respect.  The  book  is  honest, 
but  it  is  so  unutterably  priggish  and  dull 
that  we  find  ourselves  thinking  with  great 
kindliness  of  the  gorgeous  "whoppers" 
with  which  the  elder  Dumas  used  to  fill 
his  volumes  of  travel,  and  the  filched 
anecdotes  which  the  late  Albert  Vandam 
crammed  into  that  amusing  fake  An  Eng- 
lishman in  Paris,  At  least  they  suc- 
ceeded in  entertaining  us;  whereas  Sir 
Frank  Bumand  has  proved  himself  only 
a  bore.  Here  is  a  man  who  for  years  has 
sat  at  the  Punch  table,  who  has  rubbed 
elbows  with  every  one  worth  while  in 
literary,  musical  and  artistic  England, 
and  yet  can  find  nothing  more  interest- 
ing to  write  about  than  himself.  With 
perfect  gravity  he  fills  page  after  page 
with  unimportant  details  of  his  boyhood, 
and  the  record  of  his  own  personal  say- 
ings and  thoughts.  If  he  takes  you  to  the 
Garrick  Club  or  the  Cider  Cellar  and 
falls  in  with  Thackeray,  he  never  lets  you 
forget  that  it  is  with  Sir  Frank  Burnand 
with  whom  the  book  has  to  do. 
•t 

After  an  absence  of  a  year  or  two  Mr. 

Oliver  Herford  came  back  from  England 

recently,   his  head  filled 

Vt.  Herford        ^jth   innumerable   ideas 

^h    "T    I  "        ^°'  '^^  dissemination  of 

e  Cycle  American  humour  in 
P^kular  and  the  elevation  of  American 
"'ttahire   in  gen^^^-     Among    other 


things,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  an 
exculent  idea  to  publish  a  magazine  of 
his  own  and  straightway  enthusiastically 
set  to  work  mapping  out  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  such  a  periodical.  By  the 
time  that  he  had  decided  what  the  con- 
tents of  the  magazine  should  be  the  idea 
had  assumed  such  tangible  form  that  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  some  advertising. 
That  would  help  in  carrying  along  the 
first  two  numbers  until  the  day  when  the 
world  awoke  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  new  blessing.  So 
he  straightway  rushed  oS  to  the  offices 
of  a  reputable  and  conservative  magazine' 
— let  us  call  it  The  Cycle — to  which  he 
had  been  a  frequent  contributor,  and  as- 
sembling the  editors  in  solemn  conclave 
pointed  out  to  them  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits they  would  derive  from  advertising  in 
the  new  publication.  Now,  the  editors  in 
question  are  gentlemen  of  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  tact.  They  pointed  out 
diplomatically  that  the  future  of  such  a 
magazine  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous.  They  hemmed  and 
hawed,  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  Finally 
they  resorted  to  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem.  "In  addition,"  they  urged, 
"there  are  temperamental  difficulties.  Un- 
doubtedly you  are  enthusiastic  now,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  two  weeks  or  three 
weeks,  or  four  weeks  hence  you  probably 
will  have  tired  of  the  idea  and  then,  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  magazine." 
"Gentlemen,"  retorted  Mr.  Herford  with 
the  utmost  suavity,  "that  does  not  fol- 
low in  the  least.  Years  ago  I  became 
tired  of  The  Cycle.  Yet,  gentlemen.  The 
Cycle  still  exists." 

Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  readers 
of  the  tales  dealing  with  the  experiences 

and  philosophy  of  Chim- 
fSw^'  ""'^  Fadden  have  paused 

Returns  ^°  realise  that  underlying 

the  droll  utterances  and 
phraseology  there  is  a  story,  or,  in  fact, 
several  stories  of  human  interest.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  Chimmie  differs  radi- 
cally from  his  Chicago  rival,  Mr.  Martin 
Dooley.  Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Dooley 
came  over  from  Ireland  and  set  up  his 
saloon  in  the  Archey  Road.  Since  then 
he  has  had  his  friends  and  cronies.  He 
has  mixed  in  ward  politics,  and  taken  a 
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keen  interest  in  those  immediately  about 
him  as  well  as  in  the  broader  questions 
of  war  and  peace  and  the  Philippines  and 
the  Census  and  Race  Suicide,  but  about 
himself  he  has  no  story  to  tell.  Chimmie, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  has  views 
on  life  to  express,  but  he  himself  has 
lived  as  well.  He  has  been  a  philosopher, 
but  he  has  been  a  lover,  a  husband,  and  a 
father  as  well,  and  these  roles  have 
played  as  much  a  part  in  his  existence  as 
has  the  task  of  opening  "small  bots"  for 
Mr.  Paul  or  escorting  His  Whiskers  and 
friend  from  Boston  to  the  masquerade 
ball  of  the  Roseleaf  Outing  and  Life  Sav- 
ing Association. 

Five  or  six  of  these  books  have  ap- 
peared since  Chimmie  made  his  first  bow 
to  the  public  in  the  cdlumns  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
volumes  a  great  deal  has  happened  to 

Sople  of  higher  social  standing  than 
limmie  and  the  Duchess.  When  the 
late  Charles  A.  Dana  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  extraordinary  popular- 
ity of  a  series  of  sketches  which  he  had 
regarded,  in  spite  of  its  merit,  as  being 
merely  fugitive,  Mr.  Townsend  ascribed 
it  to  uie  unspoken  love  of  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  and  of  Mr.  Paul  for  Miss  Fannie. 
That  this  argument  was  sound  was  very 
quickly  shown  by  the  number  of  protests 
which  came  to  the  author  for  marrying 
his  heroine  to  the  unsympathetic  Burton 
instead  of  to  Chimmie's  amiable  and 
thirsty  counsellor  and  friend.  In  the 
course  of  subsequent  volumes,  Mr. 
Townsend  remedied  all  that.  Burton 
was  conveniently  disposed  of,  and  after 
a  brief  period  of  widowhood  Miss  Fan- 
nie took  unto  herself  a  second  spouse, 
this  time  the  right  one.  Here  and  there 
in  some  of  the  later  volumes  there  has 
been  lacking  something  of  the  spon- 
taneity and  humour  of  the  first.  That, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  little  book 
which  came  from  the  press  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Sure  is  not  only  as  good  a  Chimmie 
Fadden  book  as  any  which  has  preceded 
it — in  some  respects  it  Is  a  great  deal 
better,  and  makes  one  rather  skeptical 
over  Mr.  Townsend's  avowed  intention 
that  it  shall  be  the  last.  We  recall  no 
papers  dealing  with  the  little  Bowery 
boy  that  have  been  more  brimful  of  genu- 
ine humour  than  "It  is  to  Laugh  and 
"The  Ambitions  of  Kiddie  Fadden."  the 


two  with  which  the  present  volume  closes. 
They  go  far  to  confirm  our  opinion  of 
the  high  place  which  Chimmie  Fadden  as 
well  as  Mr.  Martin  Dooley  holds  in  mod- 
em American  humour. 
It 

Lovers  and  students  of  French  litera- 
ture will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  M. 
Brunetiire  has  at  last 
M.  Brunetiire'a  begun  the  publication  of 
Latest  Work  his  long  announced  ex- 
haustive history  o  f 
French  literature.  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  five  volumes,  dealing  not  with  the 
whole  literary  productions  of  the  French, 
but  only  with  the  period  from  1515  to 
1830.  The  author  thus  leaves  out  the 
mediaeval  period,  which  every  one  knows 
he  is  not  fully  competent  to  treat,  and  the 
more  recent  period,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently remote  to  admit  of  a  thoroughly 
historical  handling.  His  subject,  more- 
over, presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  con- 
stituting, as  it  were,  a  complete  literary 
drama  or  episode,  the  divisions  of  which 
might  be  called  the  formation,  the  tri- 
umph, and  the  disruption  of  the  classical 
ideal.  The  title  of  the  work  is  Histoire 
de  la  Litlerature  FraiiiaUe  Classique, 
and  the  installment  already  published 
consists  of  the  first  third  (240  pages)  of 
the  first  volume,  dealing  with  Le  Mouve- 
menl  de  la  Renaissance.  The  authors 
studied  in  it  are  Clement  Marot,  Rabelais 
and  Calerie.  In  his  preface  M.  Bru- 
netiere  almost  promises  that  the  whole 
volume  will  be  complete  by  February, 
1905.  The  publisher  is  Charles  Dela- 
grave. 

It 

Speaking  of  M.  Brunetiere,  it  is  said 
that  he  just  failed  to  be  recommended 
by  the  professors  in  the  College  de  France 
for  the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Emile  Deschanel.  The  learned  assem- 
blage failed  to  agree  upon  any  candidate, 
the  chief  competitor  of  M.  Brunetiere 
being  Prof.  Abel  Lefranc,  who  is  known 
by  a  number  of  publications  on  sixteenth 
century  literature.  M.  Brunetiere's  fail- 
ure is  ascribed  mostly  to  the  opposition 
and  influence  of  Paul  Deschanel,  the 
academician  and  ex -Pre  si  dent  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  has  not  for- 
given the  learned  critic's  severe  handling 
of  his  father's  entertaining,  but  somewhat 
shallow,  books  on  seventeenth  century 
authors. 
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Our  remarks  in  the  last  issue  with  re- 
gard to  anachronisms  and  other  sHps  in 

the  works  of  contempo- 
Literarj'  raneous     novelists     have 

Slips  stirred    up   one    or   two 

authors  from  whom  we 
have  received  protesting  letters.  Thus 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  says  that  the 
fashionable  New  York  lady  described  by 
him  in  The  One  Woman  as  having  had 
"supper"  or  "tea"  at  seven  p.m.  was  not 
really  "fashionable"  at  the  time  when  she 
chose  this  hour  for  a  light  meal.  She 
had  been  fashionable  before  that  and  had 
plunged  madly  into  the  social  whirl,  but 
had  presently  discovered  the  hollowness 
of  such  frivolity  and  had  therefore  given 
it  up.  Presumably  at  the  same  time  she 
changed  her  dinner  hour.  We  accept  Mr. 
Dixon's  explanation  and  would  print  his 
letter  in  full  were  it  not  a  little  too  long 
for  our  purpose. 

We  were  delighted  the  other  evening, 
in  reading  one  of  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp's 
Washington-   letters,    to 
Wordswortb,        come  upon  the  following 
Itoosevelt,  adorable  bit  of  naiveU: 

and  Leupp  Wordsworth.      like      the 

President,  was  a  writer. 
We  feel  irresistibly  impelled  to  com- 
pose a  suitable  parallel: 


We  have  also  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  which  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  publish  herewith : 

To  THE  Editoks  of  The  Bookman: 

Gentlemen— In  your  article  on  the  inac- 
curacy of  authors  you  say: 

And  we  all  remember  how  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller  in  Barrel  made  his  schoolmaster 
quote  Maeterlinck  before  that  gentleman  was 
born  and  hang  up  "chromos"  fifty  years  be- 
fore they  were  invented. 

You  are  in  error  as  to  the  facts  and  your 
love  of  accuracy  will  make  you  quick  to  correct 
them  as  follows : 

'-  No  cliaracter  in  Barrel  "quoted"  Maeter- 


cnromoj," 


did   I 


:  hang  up  the 


«i5f' 


'^'^1  hung  th^f^ 


pOt    invented   fifty  years 


as  you  seem  ti 


If  you  had  said  fifty  years  before  Darrel  you 
would  have  been  nearly  right,  as  the  art  of 
chromo  lithography  was  invented  in  1796.  In 
1825  chromos  were  in  great  demand  in  Amer- 
ica, Pendleton  of  Boston  being  then  a  very 
large  dealer.  Of  this,  Weitenkampf's  article 
on  Painter  Lithography  in  Scribner's  Magastne 
of  the  spring  of  1903  (was  it  April?)  will  give 
you,  1  think,  all  the  confirmation  you  desire. 

Kindly  make  the  correction. 

Yours  cordially, 

Irving  Bacheller. 

With  regard  to  this  matter  we  have 
merely  to  say  that  perhaps  we  should 
have  used  the  word  "paraphrase"  instead 
of  "quote,"  At  any  rate,  the  school- 
master (in  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles) 
came  so  near  to  quoting  Maeterlinck  that 
Mr.  Bacheller  felt  it  necessary  to  insert 
a  foot-note  to  the  effect  that  the  passage 
was  drawn  from  Maeterlinck's  Life  of 
the  Bee.  As  to  "chromos,"  Mr,  Bacheller 
confounds  the  old  chromo-lithographs-- 
always  called  "lithographs"— with  the 
real  chromos,  which  were  first  made  by 
photographic  process,  about  18^-70. 


The  famous  tiara  of  SaJtaphemes  over 
which   the  Parisians   were  laughing  so 

loudly  a  year  ago  and 
The  Tent  of  out  of  which  came  a  new 
Major  and  picturesque  addition 

Marchand  to  the  argot  of  the  Ville 

Lumierc  was  a  no  more 
successful  hoax  than  the  one  to  which  Le 
Matin  fell  a  victim  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  hoax  is  the  more  telling  because  Le 
Matin  is  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  pro- 
gressive, and  yet  conservative  of  Parisian  . 
newspapers.  The  joke  refers  to  the 
Marchand  Mission  and  has  to  do  with  a 
tent.  Some  time  ago  a  vast  amount  of 
government  rubbish  was  put  up  for  sale, 
among  it  being  two  camp-stools,  marked 
"Mission  Marchand,"  and  a  tent.  The 
newspaper  bought  that  tent  and  camp- 
stools.  It  paid  something  over  one  hun- 
dred francs  for  them  and  got  several 
thousand  francs  of  advertising  out  of  the 
bargain  by  setting  up  the  tent  and  camp- 
stools  in  the  office  and  inviting  all  Paris 
to  come  and  look  at  them  and  cry :  "Vive 
Marchand  and  Le  Matin!"  Unfortu- 
nately, it  soon  became  known  that  the 
tent  was  quite  as  unauthentic  as  the  tiara 
of  laughable  memory,  and  that  only  the 
camp-stools  were  the  genuine  articles. 
The  tent  was  one  that  had  been  used 
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in  a.  French  expedition  to  French  and 
Porttiguese  Guinea,  and  the  thousands  of 
people  who  had  kow-towed  to  it  felt 
much  aggrieved  at  having  been  put  off 
with  a  mere  Guinea  tent  instead  of  the 
one  wherein  Major  Marchand  and  Lord 
Kitchener  sipped  champagne  in  Fashoda. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Sketch  relates  an  amusing  anecdote 

of  M.  Maurice  Donnay, 
A  Mot  of  the   well-known   Frendi 

H.  Donnay  dramatist,    Donnay  is  as 

inveterate  a  maker  of 
mots  as  was  Aurelien  SchoU  himself,  and 
much  sought  after  by  those  foolish  folk 
who  keep  an  album  for  the  autc^raphs 
and  sayings  of  distinguished  people. 
Dining  with  Dr.  Cristal,  a  well-known 
Marseilles  physician,  the  other  evening, 
Donnay  was  asked  for  an  impromptu 
quatrain.  "Delighted,"  he  said,  and, 
under  his  host's  eye,  he  wrote — 

D^uis  que  le  Docteur  Cristal 
Soigne  des  families  entiires, 
On  a  d^moli  t'hopital. 

"Really,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  are  too 

flattering.    I "    "Let  me  finish,"  said 

Donnay ;  and  he  continued — 


Mr.  George  Barr  McCutcheon's  The 
Day  of  the  Dog  is  in  one  respect  unique. 
It  is  the  only  dog  story 
The  Day  of  that    we    can    recall    in 

the  Dog  which  the  reader's  sym- 

pathies are  not  with  the 
dog.  True,  the  dog  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  story.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
unamiable  attitude  Mrs.  Delancey  prob- 
ably would  never  have  escaped  from  the 
clutches  of  the  rascally  Mr.  Austin  or 
taken  that  wild  ride  across  country  that 
led  right  up  to  the  altar  for  a  second 
matrimonial  venture.  Nevertheless,  even 
that  fails  to  condone  the  objectionable 
actions  of  the  dog.  The  working  out  of 
this  story,  we  understand,  caused  Mr. 
McCutcheon  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It 
was  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  to  get 
his  hero  and  heroine  perched  side  by 


side  on  a  beam  in  the  top  of  a  coach 
house,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
a  vicious  bull-dog  growled  ominously 
and  waited  gloatingly  for  his  prey.  The 
trouble  came  when  the  author  tried  to 
look  about  for  a  means  by  which  he 
could  logically  dispose  of  the  presence 
of  the  dog  and  enable  the  young  lawyer 
and  the  fascinating  widow  to  descend  in 
safety. 


The  hero  of  the  story,  Crosby,  a  young 
lawyer,  makes  a  visit  to  a  small  town 
in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a 
client  of  his  firm  and  securing  her  signa- 
ture to  some  legal  papers.  Reaching  the 
house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Austin, 
the  lawyer  finds  no  one  at  home,  and  the 
course  of  his  investigations  leads  him  to 
a  coach  house  where  he  is  confronted 
by  a  savage  bull-dog,  which  finally  forces 
htm  to  make  a  dash  up  a  ladder  and  seek 
safety  on  a  beam.  Two  small  boys  at- 
tracted to  the  scene  by  the  growling  of 
the  dog  view  his  discomfiture  with  huge 
amusement.  Finally,  the  wicked  Austin 
himself  appears.  To  him  the  lawyer  tells 
his  name  and  states  the  nature  of  his 
business.  Now  there  are  manifold  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  Austin  does  not  wish  Mrs. 
Delancey  and  the  lawyer  to  come  to- 
gether. He  himself,  by  specious  false- 
hoods, has  persuaded  his  sister-in-law 
to  accept  a  compromise  by  which  she  will 
receive  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in- 
stead of  the  half  million  to  which  she  is 
really  entitled.  So  be  refuses  to  call  off 
the  bull-dog  and  is  about  to  leave  the 
lawyer  imprisoned  on  the  beam  until  he 
can  put  the  lady  on  a  train  that  will 
carry  her  far  away  from  legal  advice 
when  she  herself  appears.  Then  the 
complications  begin,  Mrs,  Delancey  has 
a  mind  of  her  own,  and  perhaps  a  latent 
distrust  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  she 
consents  to  listen  while  the  lawyer, 
perched  on  the  beam  above,  tells  her  of 
the  real  condition  of  her  financial  affairs 
despite  the  vigourous  protests  of  Mr. 
Austin.  In  fact,  she  goes  so  far  as  to 
climb  the  ladder  and  sit  on  the  beam 
beside  him,  whereat  the  rascally  brother- 
in-law  in  high  dudgeon  goes  away  leav- 
ing them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
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Here  you  have  the  situation  which  con- 
fronted Mr.  McCutcheon  at  one  period 
of  the  story  and  kept  him  thinking  hard 
for  some  weeks.  Finally,  he  hit  upon  a 
means  of  getting  the  dog  out  of  the  way 
without  having  to  make  use  of  the  des- 
perate plan  which  Crosby  so  heroically 
suggested.  But  even  when  they  are  able 
to  descend  the  ladder  and  escape  from 
the  coach  house  their  troubles  are  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  There  are  the  ex- 
citements of  a  pursuit,  of  a  flood,  of  a 
wild  ride  across  country,  of  a  desperate 
encounter  with  the  sheriff,  whom  Crosby 
finally  holds  up  with  a  nickel-plated 
menthol  inhaler,  before  we  take  leave  of 
them  comfortably  seated  in  swinging 
chairs  in  a  Pullman  car,  building  bright 
dreams  of  early  wedding  bells  and  a  rose- 
tinted  future. 

■t 

In  the  preface  to  Life  and  Death  and 
Other  Stories  and  Legends,  by  Henry 
L.       Sienkiewicz,      Mr. 
The  New  Jeremiah      Curtin,      the 

Sienkiewicz         translator,  writes  of  the 
Book  genesis  of  some  of  these 

slight  sketches.  Of  "Is 
He  the  Dearest  One?"  he  says:  "About 
fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a  famine, 
or  at  least  hunger,  in  Silesia.  Though 
that  land  is  a  German  possession  at 
present,  it  was  once  a  part  of  the  Polish 
Commonwealth,  and  there  are  many  un- 
Germanised  Poles  in  it  yet.  The  mother 
in  this  sketch  is  Poland.  Yasko,  the 
most  unfortunate  of  her  sons,  is  Silesia. 
Poor,  ill-fated,  he  neglects  his  own  lan- 
guage, forgets  his  mother ;  but  she  does 
not  forget  him,  as  was  shown  on  the  oc- 
casion of  that  hunger  in  Silesia.  The 
Poles  of  Russian  Poland  collected  one 
million  marks  and  sent  them  to  Yasko. 
« 

The  ship  "Purple"  in  "A  Legend  of 
the  Sea,"  represents  Poland  and  its 
career,  and  is  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  essence  and  meaning  of  Polish  his- 
tory. Like  some  of  the  author's  most 
beautiful  short  productions,  it  was  writ- 
ten for  a  benevolent  object,  all  the  money 
obtained  for  it  being  devoted  to  that  ob- 
ject. All  persons  who  have  read  "Char- 
coal Sketches"  in  Sienkiewicz's  Hania 
will  be  interested  to  learn  the  origin  of 
that  production  Xt  w^^  written  mainly 
■^  "I'sfted  in  Loff  -Angeles,  California, 

'^'^  b^un  in  ^riaheim  Unding,  as 


is  described  in  the  sketch,  "The  Cranes," 
which  is  included  in  this  volume.  Be- 
sides being  begun  in  Anaheim  Landing, 
the  whole  plan  of  "Charcoal  Sketches" 
was  worked  out  there.  "The  Cranes" 
appeared  in  Lemberg,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
a  paper  which  was  published  for  one  day 
only,  and  was  made  up  of  contributions 
from  Polish  authors,  who  gave  these 
contributions  for  a  benevolent  purpose. 
By  the  way,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  IVilh 
Fire  and  Sword,  The  Deluge,  and  Pan 
Michael  are  now  being  announced  as 
"The  Zagloba  Romances."  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

tt 
The  question  which  naturally  arises  in 
reading  this  skit  from  the  London  Out- 
look,   is    whether,    after 
The  Later  all,  it  is  really  parody. 

Style  of  Of  course  it  was  meant 

H J as    such,    but    a    good 

many  of  us  tn  thinking 
over  the  hooks  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor's "later  style"  will  fail  to  find  the 
exaggeration  on  which  parody  is  based. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Bv  H  * 


»  -  V  J  -* 


(Atiihor  of  "The  Sacred  Fount,"  etc.) 

(270  pages  omitted.) 

And  still  the  indefinably  vital  conclusion, 
the  more  tense  inward  essence,  eluded  me. 

And  still  I  kept  it  up : 

"It  was  my  sacred  fount — " 

"Don't  you  see  that's  just  where  it  is?" 

She  out-distanced  my  thought. 

"It  was  my  sac — " 

"For  your  sake,"  she  charmingly  said.  "The 
question  is  what  wouldn't  I  do?" 

This,  in  its  futile  subtlety,  left  us  where  we 
were.  She  was  wonderful.  To  see  how  she 
delicately  failed  to  evade  the  obvious. 

"The  point  of  it  is,"  I  began. 

"It's  gold,  I  know,"  she  splendidly  said. 
"Do  you  miss  it  still?  And  I  who  see  it — 
oh,  but  with  a  clearness!" 

"I  wish  I  could  grasp  it,"  I  frankly  admitted. 

She  exquisitely  sat  down.  She  was  pro- 
digious. 

"Why,"  she  said,  and  her  smile  was  ethereal- 
ly a  paradox,  "there  it  is."  She  roundly  faced 
me.  "It's  as  plain,"  she  wonderfully  said,  "as 
the  nose  on  my  face." 

I  took  her. 

"If  it's  no  plainer  than  that,  dear  Lady!" 


e  pages. 


"You're  of  an  astuteness,"  and  I  fairly,  with 
the  word,  scratched  my  head. 

"I  do  see  eflects,"  she  triumphantly  set  forth. 
"But  the  nothing  of  evetything  does  so  des- 
perately bedarzle  us.    Yet  it's  of  a  simplicity ! 
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It's  simply  sticking  out  of  you  I" 

Moved  at  last,  intrinsically,  to  the  depths  of 
my  slower  nature,  I  leaned  forward. 

She  was,  &$  always,  purely  perfectly  right. 
The  lost  Fountain  Pen  teas  sticking  out  of 
me,  and,  as  I  inclined  towards  her  in  that 
moment  of  predestined  indirectness,  it  fell 
from  my  breast  pocket  and  lay,  almost  un- 
answerably, on  the  floor  between  us. 

"This" — I  had  to  say  it — "is  too  grossly 
sinjile." 

"You  shouldn't  let  it-  drop,"  she  inimitably 
said;  "one  so  naturally  keeps  it  up!" 


Mr.  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl's  sudden 
death   last   month    cut    short   a   career 

which  had  just  begun  to 
Guy  Wetmore  attract  serious  attention. 
Carryl  Mr.   Carryl   was  in   the 

thirty-first  year  of  his 
age  and  had  already  had  a  good  deal  of 


literary  experience,  both  editorially  and 
as  an  author ;  but  it  was  not  tmtil  he  pub- 
lished his  charming  collection  of  Parisian 
stories,  entitled  Zul,  that  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  anything  beyond  mere  clever- 
ness. His  verses  were  ingenious  in  the 
unexpectedness  of  their  rhymes,  yet  they 
often  seemed  laboured  and  were  not  par- 
ticularly easy  to  read.  The  stories  of 
Zut,  however,  were  little  gems,  as  neat, 
as  pointed,  and  almost  as  truly  Parisian 
as  though  they  had  been  written  in 
French  by  a  native  of  Lutetia.  Mr.  Car- 
ryl, in  fact,  had  just  found  himself  at  the 
time  his  life  was  cut  short;  and  not 
merely  his  personal  friends  alone  but  all 
his  readers  are  right  in  thinking  that 
American  literature  is  probably  the  poorer 
for  his  death. 


SHOULD  HE  COME  BACK. 


(Translation  front  Materlinck.) 
"Should  he  come  back  this  way 

To  seek  your  gate  ?" 
"Tell  him  how  each  long,  day 
I  did  but  wait." 

"And  should  he  question  still, 

Knowing  me  not?" 
"Pity,  as  sisters  will. 

His  grievous  lot," 

"And  if  he  ask  your  place? 

How  speak  the  thing?" 
"Give  him  {and  turn  your  face) 

My  golden  ring." 

"And  if  he  quest  the  damp. 

Dull  dwelling -o'er  ?" 
"Show  him  the  lightless  lamp, 

The  open  door." 

"Afld  if  his  heart  ask  wild 
How  fell  your  sleep?" 

"Then  tell  him  that  I  smiled, 
Lest  he  should  weep." 


Agnes  Lee. 
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BOHEMIA. 

(A  DIALOGUE.) 

A  35-cent  table  d'hote.     Pierre  and  Achille  vis-a-vis  over 
a  dappled  table-cloth. 

Pierre 
Yes,  I  have  read  your  verse,  Achille. 
You  show  not  thought  alone — you  feel. 
Such  symbolism,  and  again 
A  spice  of — I  might  say  Verlaine ; 
But  with  new  spirit  and  new  tone — 
A  style  and  manner  all  your  own. 
Where  did  you  sell  it?    Has  it  been 
Yet  published  in  a  magazine? 

Achille 
A  magazine!    What  can  it  do? 
Discerning  editors  are  few. 
I  hate  the  hypocritic  smirk 
With  which  they  all  reject  my  work. 
I  write  no  longer  for  the  press — 

Pierre 
Ah,  editorial  sightlessness! 
The  merest  trash  would  serve  their  ends — 
They  buy  the  poems  of  their  friends. 
There's  a  small  matter  which — 

Achille  (feverishly) 

Ahem, — 
Your  paintings,  let  us  talk  of  them. 
They're  marvels. 

Pierre 
Here's  a  thing  of  mine 
Which  I  regard  as  rather  fine. 

Achille 
Such  atmosphere !  such  breadth  of  line ! 
Such  daring  treatment!  (Pass  the  wine) 
Force  with  imagination  blent. 
Let's  see — what  does  it  represent  ? 

Pierre 
Why  do  you  hold  it  upside  down  ? 

Aehille 
Ah,  pardon! — thtis.    Such  blue,  such  brown!  /->  1 

You've  sold  it?  ..t^iOOglC 


Pierre 
Thousand  thunders,  no  I 
See  how  the  Shylock  dealers  grow 
To  riches  while  the  buyers  cease 
To  realise  the  masterpiece. 

AchiUe 

8uite  so.    Their  fat  wits  all  demand 
leap  art  that  they  can  understand. 

Pierre  (suggestively) 
Real  Art  must  starve. 

AchiUe  (nervously) 
Too  true,  Pierre. 

Pierre 
Speaking  of  starving,  that  affair — 
That  loan — I  need  it  very  much. 

AchiUe  (aside  as  he  rises  to  go) 
I  though  he'd  try  to  make  a  touch. 

(aloud) 

Yes,  yes — I  know.    But  fates  are  such — 

(reaches  for  hat) 

Pierre 

Why  haste,  companion?    Must  you  go? 

AchiUe 
Even  a  genius  works  at  times. 
I  have  a  stirring  mood  for  rhymes. 
Good-night,  dear  friend.     (Exit) 

Pierre 

Alas,  good-night  t 
(finishing  the  claret  which  Achille  has  left) 
My  dearest  curse  be  on  his  pate — 
ni  drink  his  wine  at  any  rate. 

Wallace  Irwin. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

By  EMward  A.  Diftmar. 


THE  American  journalist  sent  to 
a  European  capital  to  collect 
news  for  his  paper  at  home  is 
soon  made  painfully  aware  of 
the  lack  of  certain  important  sources  of 
information,  of  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  free  use,  without  in  the 
least  appreciating  his  advantages.  For 
the  first  time  he  begins  to  understand 
clearly  the  large  value  of  the  service  to 
the  American  press  of  the  always  acces- 
sible police  station  "blotter,"  the  com- 
municative sergeant  behind  the  tall  desk ; 
the  open  register  of  guests'  names  in 
every  American  hotel  office,  and  the 
much-abused  hotel  clerk  who  tells  all  he 
knows,  freely,  and  is  always  ready  to 
put  a  newspaper  man  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting information.  There  comes  to  the 
newly  exiled  American  reporter,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  he  may  be  placed  in  London 
or  Paris,  comparatively  speaking,  a  be- 
lated appreciation  of  the  usefulness  to  the 
newsgetter  of  publicly  filed  papers  in  the 
law  courts,  and  the  general  willingness 
of  court  clerks  and  officers  to  help  him 
in  his  calling. 

The  easy  accessibility  of  the  American 
public  officers.  Federal,  State  and  munici- 
pal, now  seems  to  him  as  a  lost  boon,  a 
priceless  gift  with  which  he  trifled  while 
it  was  in  his  possession  and  always  under- 
valued. He  misses  the  privilege  of  being 
able  to  present  his  visiting  card,  with 
the  title  of  his  newspaper  engraved  or 
written  in  a  corner,  to  any  prominent 
financier  or  merchant  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  evening,  at  his  office,  his  club, 
or  his  home,  with  a  certainty  in,  say, 
seven  cases  out  of  ten  (not  to  flatter  un- 
duly the  amiability  of  the  American  mag- 
nate) ,  of  being  politely,  even  sympatheti- 
cally, received.  Speaking  broadly,  not 
only  every  public  officer,  great  or  small, 
in  this  country  bu*  every  American  citi- 
'^  5^/ps  the  mwsp^^  ™^".^?"8/.?f 
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newspaper ;  although  he  may  occasionally 
permit  himself  to  express  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  workings  of  the  universe 
by  uttering  some  common  cant  about  the 
methods  of  the  press.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  sometimes  in  the 
highest  places;  but  these  are  always  so 
few  as  merely  to  lend  a  piquant  zest  to 
the  reporter's  daily  routine. 

In  England  and  on  the  European 
Continent  the  ubiquitous,  interrogating 
reporter,  even  if  he  bear  the  best  creden- 
tials, is  invariably  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  correspondent  of  an  Ameri- 
can paper  must  adopt  entirely  new 
tactics,  and  adapt  himself  to  a  strange 
set  of  traditions.  He  may,  after  a  time, 
be  privileged  to  talk  with  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer, or  an  important  under  secretary,  a 
foreign  diplomatist,  a  great  banker  (other 
than  Mr.  Alfred  Rothschild)  if  he  can 
obtain  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
right  person,  and  can  spare  the  time  to 
wait  two  or  three  days  for  an  appoint- 
ment. He  may  thus  get  the  information 
he  desires,  or  he  may  not ;  but  he  soon 
learns  that  a  wide  circle  of  influential 
acquaintances,  including  men  and  women 
in  many  walks  of  life,  is  a  prime  essential 
to  success  in  his  new  field  of  endeavour. 
This  is  as  true  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
and  St.  Petersburg  as  it  is  of  London, 
which  by  all  the  foreign  correspondents 
I  have  met  is  held  to  be  the  hardest  city 
in  the  world  in  which  to  get  news,  harder 
than  Lhasa  would  be,  I  fancy,  if  one 
could  only  get  to  Lhasa.  But  while  there 
may  be  less  difficulty  in  making  people 
talk  in  Berlin,  for  example,  there  is  one 
great  advantage  over  his  fellows  in  other 
capitals  that  a  London  correspondent  en- 
joys. Very  few  Englishmen  care  a  rap 
what  is  printed  about  their  country  or 
its  institutions  in  any  American  news- 
paper. If  he  manage  to  escape  libel 
suits,  the  correspondent  mav  rest  as- 
sured that  the  folks  he  meets  (excepting 
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a  few  of  his  compatriots)  neither  know 
nor  care  what  he  writes  or  whether  he 
can  write  at  all.  He  is  weii-treated  or 
the  reverse,  accordingly  as  he  is  socially 
endowed.  If  he  have  the  power  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  to  give  entertainment 
in  return  for  entertainment,  he  soon  finds 
himself  in  circles  where  things  worth 
knowing  are  known  and  freely  talked 
about.  The  rest  depends  upon  his  com- 
prehension, energy,  and  tact.  Only  a 
fool  betrays  confidences.  Only  a  knave 
intentionally  circulates  untruths.  Fools 
and  knaves  never  thrive  as  foreign  cor- 
respondents of  American  newspapers. 

In  Paris  the  conditions  are  much  the 
same  as  in  London,  with  a  more  genial 
and  communicative  spirit  prevailing  in 
hotels  and  other  public  places;  but  in 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  ali  officialdom 
is  keenly  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism, 
and  everything  the  correspondent  writes, 
even  if  it  escape  the  censor  before  it 
reaches  the  ocean  cable  or  the  mail-bag, 
counts  either  for  or  against  his  reputa- 
tion, and  a  too  frank  utterance  of  opinion 
or  the  indiscreet  publication  of  a  fact  may 
bring  immediate  disgrace  to  an  Ameri- 
can journalist  and  thus  hopelessly  destroy 
his  usefulness  at  that  post. 

I  have  spoken,  thus  far,  of  the  Ameri- 
can correspondent  abroad  as  a  reporter, 
or  newsgatherer,  and  have  purposely 
dwelt  upon  the  lack  in  all  Europe  of  those 
common  news-getting  facilities  which  are 
known  to  the  voungest  and  least  experi- 
enced reporters  in  the  United  States.  For 
I  firmly  believe  that  without  the  news- 
getting  skill  of  the  good  reporter,  the 
patience  and  tact  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  a  reporter's  experience,  no 
journalist,  however  accomplished  he  may 
otherwise  be,  can  long  succeed  as  a  cor- 
respondent of  an  American  daily  abroad. 
Once  in  a  while  a  valuable  piece  of  news 
may  hit  a  man  who  is  not  looking  for  it, 
but  a  correspondent  whose  acquisitive 
faculty  is  not  ever  on  the  alert,  would, 
as  likely  as  not,  fail  to  recognise  a  piece 
of  news  when  he  met  it  accidentally.  All 
the  great  correspondents,  including  Mr. 
Smalley,  have  had,  largely  developed,  the 
traditional  "nose  for  news."  Some  of 
them,  perhaps,  virould  never  have  per- 
sonally consulted  a  police  "blotter"  or 
asked  questions  of  a  hotel  clerk,  if  visible 
"blotters"  and  intelligent,  responsive 
hotel  clerks  existed  in  Europe.    An  ad- 


mirable plan,  often  put  into  practice,  is 
for  a  correspondent  who  is  in  the  "social 
swim,"  and  in  touch  with  eminent  per- 
sonages, to  employ  one  or  two  assistants, 
who  are  quite  unknown,  to  "work  up" 
the  news  from  his  "tips."  This  is  ex- 
pensive, of  course,  but  special  cable  cor- 
respondence from  Europe  is  never  cheap 
stuff  with  which  to  fill  a  newspaper.  The 
press  rate  of  ten  cents  a  word  is  high, 
while  the  most  careful  correspondent's 
expenses  for  travelling  and  assistance  are 
necessarily  heavy.  Then,  too,  in  X^on- 
don  or  any  other  large  city  a  correspond- 
ent, to  keep  in  close  communication  with' 
the  world,  must  have  an  "address,"  away 
from  his  business  office  if  he  have  one^ 
which  is  not  always  necessary.  He  must 
not  dwell,  for  instance,  in  Camberwell 
or  Islington.  He  must  have  "W."  or 
"S.W."  on  his  letter-heads  or  people  will 
neither  call  upon  him  nor  answer  his 
letters.  Rents  and  the  other  expenses  of 
living  in  the  centre  of  things  in  London 
are  high.  A  salary  that  might  seem  rea- 
sonable at  home  for  a  capable  editorial 
writer  or  an  expert  reviewer  would  be 
entirely  too  small  for  a  first-rate  London 
or  Paris  correspondent. 

One  of  the  important  news  centres  of 
London  is  the  inner  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  No  newspaper  man  has 
access  to  that  place  unless  he  is  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  tfie  press  gallery — a  rare 
privilege.  Not  all  London  journals  have 
representatives  in  the  reporters'  gallery, 
by  any  means.  Alfred  Harmsworth  had 
to  buy  a  Scotch  newspaper  with  a  time- 
honoured  title  to  a  gallery  seat  to  get  a 
representative  of  his  widely  circulated 
Daily  Mail  in  the  gallery  and  inner  lobby. 
No  American  correspondent  enjoys  this 
privilege  of  button-holing  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  his  lair  except  Mr.  James 
Tuohy,  of  the  New  York  World,  who 
is  also  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  Dublin,  and  in  that 
capacity  is  admitted  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Tuohy  is  an  Irishman,  of  course,  genial, 
energetic,  and  well-informed,  and,  al- 
though I  believe  he  has  never  visited  the 
United  States,  yet  he  manages  to  send  to 
his  newspaper  just  what  it  wants.  Mr. 
Tuohy  is  gifted  with  that  birthright  of 
most  Irishmen,  adaptiveness.  A  true- 
bom  British  journalist,  no  matter  how 
zealous  and  industrious  he  may  be,  rarely 
catches  exactly  the  spirit  of  American 
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newspaper  work.  Indeed,  most  Ameri- 
can journalists  stationed  in  London  be- 
lieve that  a  long  residence  there  deranges 
one's  point  of  view  and  that  a  correspond- 
ent should  return  home  for  a  short  stay 
every  third  year  or  so  to  recover  his 
American  bearings  and  clear  his  system 
of  the  London  atmosphere. 

The  narrow  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
City  of  London  near  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  always  full  of  news  if  one  knows 
how  to  get  hold  of  it.  A  wise  correspond- 
ent soon  establishes  trustworthy  con- 
nections in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is 
.  not  easy  to  establish  them,  but  it  can 
be  done.  The  heads  of  the  great  houses, 
even  of  those  having  American  relations, 
are  generally  quite  inaccessible.  The 
Governor  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are,  traditionally,  as 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  "interviewer" 
as  the  King  himself.  Yet  James  Creel- 
man,  as  a  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  at  the  time  of  the  Baring  col- 
lapse, did  actually  interview  a  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Lidderdale.  A  daily  edition  of  the 
Herald  was  then  published  in  London, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Louis 
J.  Jennings,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  era  of  the  Tweed  Ring  ex- 
posures, who  had  as  his  chief  assistant 
Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  long  associated 
with  the  Herald,  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
now  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Express  of 
London.  Mr.  Creelman  sauntered  into 
the  office  and  informed  them  that  he  in- 
tended to  see  the  Govern'^-  j{  the  Bank. 
In  spite  of  their  remonstrances  (for  no 
Governor  of  that  august  institution  had 
ever  talked  with  a  journalist,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  wasting  valuable  time?) 
Creelman  went  to  the  bank,  forced  his 
card  to  the  chief's  room  through  the 
obstacles  set  up  by  intervening  function- 
aries, and  caught  Mr.  Lidderdale  at  the 
"psychological  moment."  To  the  uni- 
formed lackey  at  the  outer  portal,  and 
the  secretary  who  admitted  the  reporter 
to  the  financier's  presence,  it  must  have 
seemed  as  if  the  English  Constitution  was 
tottering  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
house  of  Baring  Brothers.  Mr.  Creel- 
man had  a  notable  dispatch  in  the  New 
York  Herald  the   next  morning  which 
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The  occasional  performance  of  such 
seemingly  impossible  feats  greatly  in- 
creases Uie  repute  of  the  American  cor- 
respondent abroad  and  helps  to  make  his 
generally  irritating  life,  with  its  mani- 
fold disappointments,  worth  living. 
David  Graham  Phillips,  while  he  repre- 
sented the  New  York  World  in  London, 
sent  the  first  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  by  the  Camperdown.  to 
his  paper.  While  the  late  Ballard  Smith 
was  in  charge  of  the  foreign  service  of 
the  World  he  frequently  sent  important 
English  and  Continental  news,  political 
and  social,  to  New  York  before  the  Euro- 
pean newspapers  got  wind  of  it.  The 
best  of  this  sort  of  thing  the  correspond- 
ent can  do,  however,  rarely  equals  the 
expectations  of  the  managing  editors  and 
news  editors  at  home.  Their  ideas  of 
the  capacity,  endurance,  and  influence  of 
"our  man"  in  Paris,  Rome,  or  Lond(Hi 
seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
knowledge,  sharply  brought  home  to  each 
of  them  every  morning,  of  the  limitations 
of  the  most  expensive  news  service  in  a 
nation  which  gives  the  newspaper  man 
every  possible  advantage.  "Interview  the 
Pope,"  "See  Salisbury,"  "Get  the 
Queen's  private  opinion  of  the  Boer 
War,"  "Have  a  talk  with  the  Kaiser  and 
send  2,000  words  rush."  These  are  the 
kind  of  peremptory  orders  the  European 
specials  of  a  certain  sort  of  American 
newspaper  frequently  receive  from  their 
home  offices.  The  resuh,  when  the  cor- 
respondent is  new  to  the  job,  and  feels 
that  he  must  at  least  seem  to  obey  orders 
from  home,  is  often  both  startling  and 
amusing.  Many  people  refuse  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  stuff  printed  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  wild  orders  is  really  cabled ; 
but  it  is  all  actually  sent  by  ocean  tele- 
gjaph  and  paid  for.  This  sort  of  cor- 
respondence, however,  counts  for  noth- 
ing, except  to  the  discredit  of  the  cor- 
respondent, and  is  confined  to  the  purely 
"sensational"  press. 

When  George  W.  Smalley  was  sta- 
tioned in  London  as  representative  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  he  was  easily  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  then 
small  body  of  special  correspondents. 
For  a  long  term  of  years  he  kept  many 
thousands  of  American  readers  well-in- 
formed of  the  drift  of  foreign  affairs. 
Mr.  Smalley  is  now  the  principal  cor- 
respondent in  the  United  States  of  the 
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London  Times.  The  late  Harold  Fred- 
eric, London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  1883  until  1897, 
achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  in  that 
capacity  during  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
agitation  under  Gladstone  and  Charles 
S.  Famell.  Mr.  Frederic's  headquarters 
in  those  days  were  at  the  National  Lib- 
eral Qub  in  Whitehall  Court.  The  Irish 
Member  and  the  radical  are  seen  in  all 
their  glory  in  the  ample  lounge  of  that 
big  club  in  the  small  hours,  when  the 
House  has  risen,  and  the  potash  bubbles 
as  it  mingles  with  the  usquebaugh.  Mr. 
Frederic  was  deeply  in  sympathy  with 
the  Home  Rule  cause,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Parnell,  and  other  Liberal  and 
Irish  leaders.  He  was  on  the  watch 
nearly  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
he  had  early  news  of  every  incident  of 
that  memorable  contest.  The  National 
Liberal  Club  is  a  centre  for  political 
information  to  this  day  for  any  corre- 
spondent who  cares  to  hunt  for  it  there. 
An  annual  subscription  of  six  guineas 
entitles  an  outsider,  who  is  properly 
^nsored,  to  the  privileges  of  the  club. 
Only  subjects  of  King  Edward  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Americans,  however,  can 
secure  full  membership  in  many  of  the 
London  clubs.  There  are  none  in  the 
Carlton  and  Junior  Carlton,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  are  at  least  two  in  the  equally 
famous  and  exclusive  Athenaeum,  and 
more  than  that  number  in  the  Garrick. 
There  must  be  a  dozen  Americans  in  the 
membership  of  the  Savage  Club,  so  pleas- 
antly situated  on  Adelphi  Terrace  over- 
looking the  Embankment  gardens  and  the 
Thames.  There  are  Americans,  I  know, 
in  the  Devonshire,  White's,  the  National 
in  Whitehall  Gardens,  and  the  Royal  So- 
cieties. London  clubs,  however,  are  not 
news  exchanges.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  journalists  pick  up  good  stories  for 
the  paper  at  their  clubs.  But  every  news- 
paper correspondent  in  London  needs  at 
least  one  good  club. 

In  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  the 
smoke-room  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  on 
Northumberland  Avenue,  was  the  even- 
ing rendezvous  of  many  wideawake 
Americans,  theatrical,  "sporting,"  and 
commercial,  and  it  was  consequently  a 
good  place  to  pick  up  "pointers"  for 
news.  When  Frank  Marshall  White,  in 
1889,  succeeded  Arthur  Brisbane,  now 


the  right-hand  man  of  W,  R.  Hearst,  and 
the  most  formidable  living  enemy  of 
strong  drink,  as  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  he  found  many  a 
good  story  for  his  Sunday  cable  letter  in 
Northumberland  Avenue.  Probably  the 
spacious  courtyard  and  terrace  of  the 
Hotel  Cecil  on  summer  afternoons  is  the 
place  where  one  may  meet  most  of  the 
prominent  Americans  in  London  nowa- 
days. They  are  all  there,  frequently, 
whether  or  not  they  lodge  at  the  Cecil. 
At  night  the  magnificent  palm-room  of 
the  Carlton  Hotel  on  Pall  Mall  is  the 
liveliest  spot  in  the  British  capital,  even 
out  of  the  season,  for  the  Carlton  is 
never  empty,  and  Americans  are  always 
there.  In  tiiis,  and  the  other  hotels  con- 
trolled by  that  sagacious  Frenchman,  M. 
Ritz,  there  is  a  disposition  to  be  obliging 
to  the  American  journalist,  wherein  the 
management  of  M.  Ritz's  hotels  dififers 
from  that  of  others.  Lists  of  guests  of 
a  few  prominent  London  hotels  are  now 
obtainable,  but  not  those  of  the  popular 
Cecil  or  the  so-called  Gordon  syndicate's 
houses.  The  clerks  and  other  officers, 
however,  will  tell  nothing  and  generally 
know  nothing.  The  carefully  guarded 
registers  of  guests  are  ill-kept,  and  the 
names  in  them  frequently  misspelled. 
For  ten  successive  weeks  I  received  a 
list  of  "prominent  Americans"  stopping 
in  one  hotel  which  was  headed  each  time 
by  the  name  of  a  well-known  English 
gentleman  (perfectly  familiar  to  every- 
body *•  London  except  the  hotel  clerk), 
who  lias  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
his  life. 

A  popular  idea  is  that  the  embassies 
are  the  most  favoured  resorts  of  cor- 
respondents in  search  of  news.  I  believe 
a  little  information  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  the  right  man  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  in  London.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  Continental  correspondents  find  com- 
municative members  of  the  legations  of 
their  own  countries.  Gen.  Horace  Por- 
ter, our  Ambassador  in  Paris,  is  an 
approachable  gentleman,  and  Gen.  Stew- 
art L.  Woodford,  when  he  was  at 
Madrid,  showed  that  he  knew  exactly 
how  to  get  along  with  newspaper  men. 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  certain  American 
Ambassador  in  London  who,  in  a  great 
crisis,  took  the  representatives  of  our 
newspapers  into  his  confidence.  He  re- 
ceived them  daily  at  the  embassy  and 
told  them  all  he  knew  (or  a  good  equiva- 
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lent  for  it)  without  reservation.  He  also 
impressed  upon  them  that  a  violation  of 
his  confidence  would  surely  lead  to 
trouble,  perhaps  to  graver  international 
complications  than  then  existed.  He  at 
least  let  the  correspondents  know  what 
not  to  say.  In  the  favoured  locution  of 
this  hour  he  "put  them  wise,"  and  helped 
them  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation. His  confidence  was  never  violated. 
Ambassador  Choate,  as  a  prominent  prac- 
tising attorney  in  New  York,  counsel  for 
great  private  and  business  interests,  was 
always  known  to  the  reporters  as  the 
most  inaccessible  of  public  men.  As 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St,  James's  his  attitude  toward  the 
mere  newshunter  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  change.  Correspondents  rare- 
ly look  to  Mr,  Choate  for  information. 
He  is  always  courtesy's  self  to  any 
American  visiting  London,  and  the  news- 
paper correspondent  is  entitled  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  privileges  at  the  ofiice  of 
the  embassy  in  Victoria  Street  as  any  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  I  suppose  any 
American  newspaper  writer  now  sta- 
tioned in  London  would  gladly  join  me 
in  testifying  to  the  unfailing  generosity 
and  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Henry  White, 
the  First  Secretary  of  Legation,  in  his 
occasional  dealings  with  journalists. 

News  is  generally  as  scarce  at  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  as  at  the  American 
Embassy.  But  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson, 
the  permanent  secretary,  can  always 
spare  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  cor- 
respondent with  whom  he  is  personally 
acquainted.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
members  of  the  British  Ministry  are 
never  "interviewed"  for  the  press,  but  it 
is  a  feather  in  one's  cap  for  the  news  cor- 
respondent to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  a  Cabinet  officer  or  two.  Letters  of 
introduction  from  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  for  instance,  carry  much 
weight,  and  he  has  been  known  to  write 
them.  Col.  Sir  Edward  Bradford,  the 
head  of  the  Ijsndon  police  system,  is  a 
man  of  vast  powers  and  large  influence, 
and  a  correspondent  may  derive  much 
assistance  from  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  A  member  of  the  present  govern- 
ment who  really  cares  what  is  printed 
about  English  affairs  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  whom  some 
correspondents  have  been  indebted  for 
many  courtesies,  is  Arthur  Hamilton  Lee, 
M.P.    The  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 


in  former  years,  was  much  sought,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  views  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  are  still  frequently  reflected 
in  the  cable  dispatches. 

To  see  a  Member  of  Parliament  when 
the  House  is  in  session  one  must  wait 
in  the  outer  lobby  while  his  card  is  sent 
in.  Sometimes  the  Member  responds 
quickly,  but  if  he  is  not  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Commons  he  may  be  in  one  of 
the  many  committee  rooms,  in  the  smoke- 
room  or  library,  on  the  terrace  taking 
tea  with  a  party  of  ladies,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  The  tune  con- 
sumed by  the  slow-moving  British  mes- 
senger to  seek  the  Member  through  all 
the  vast  halls  and  corridors  of  St.  Ste- 
phens's is  precisely  forty  minutes.  It  is 
worth  while  to  wait  if  the  Member  knows 
what  you  want  to  know  and  is  habitually 
communicative. 

In  recent  years  one  has  been  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Ambassador  to  secure  cer- 
tain privileges  on  special  occasions.  The 
demands  of  American  writers,  commis- 
sioned by  many  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, for  places  in  the  triforium  of  West- 
minster Abbey  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  caused  the  Earl  Marshal, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  refer  all  the  ap- 
plications to  Mr.  Choate,  who  presently 
found  plenty  of  trouble  on  his  hands. 
The  actual  endorsement  of  majesty  on 
one  application  for  a  place,  the  favour  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  posi- 
tively autocratic  Colonel  Bradford  were 
unavailing  with  the  Duke  until  the  ap- 
plication was  approved  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Seats  were  found  in  the  Abbey  for 
only  the  representatives  of  a  few  leading 
journals  and  the  New  York  Associated 
Press.  There  was  room  in  the  chapel 
royal  at  Windsor  at  the  funeral  of 
Queen  Victoria  for  only  one  represen- 
tative of  American  newspapers,  so,  of 
course,  the  Associated  Press  man  was 
the  privileged  person.  The  special  cor- 
respondent of  any  one  journal  has  not 
only  to  contend  with  the  favour  natural- 
ly and  rightly  shown  to  the  representa- 
tive of  an  association  of  many  hundreds 
of  American  newspapers  on  such  un- 
usual occasions  as  this.  He  also  is  always 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  his  own 
news  is  not  of  a  very  unusual  character, 
and  of  special  interest  to  the  particular 
clientele  of  his  own  paper,  his  dispatches 
will  likely  be  duplicated  by  the  Associated 
Press. 
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The  foreign  service  of  that  admirably 
organised  institution  is  at  present  the  best 
the  world  of  newspaperdom  has  ever 
known.  Melville  E.  Stone,  the  general 
manager,  visits  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  every  year,  sometimes  twice  in  a 
year,  and  gives  personal  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  news  col- 
lection and  distribution.  Walter  Neef, 
the  alert  London  manager,  sitting  in  his 
well-appointed  office  in  the  Reuter  Build- 
ing, Old  Jewry,  E.G.,  is  constantly  in 
touch  with  all  Europe.  His  chief  assist- 
ant, William  M.  Goode,  is  a  most  skillful 
"interviewer"  of  personages  who  fancy 
they  do  not  care  to  be  "interviewed," 
and  a  descriptive  writer  of  unusual  abil- 
ity. Besides  the  invaluable  cooperation 
of  the  Reuter  Company,  which  has  agents 
of  its  own  in  all  the  news  centres  of  the 
world,  the  Associated  Press  has  com- 
petent specials  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  else- 
where on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

A  sprightly  rival  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  the  Laffan  News  Bureau, 
founded  by  William  Mackay  Laffan  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  The  chief  of  its 
foreign  service  is  Henry  R.  Chamberlain, 
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who  is  also  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  SuH.  Mr.  Chamberlain  travels  all 
over  the  Continent  yearly,  from  Chris- 
tiania  to  Naples,  from  Paris  to  Moscow. 
In  his  absence  Fred  C.  Grundy  takes 
charge  of  the  London  end  of  the  work. 
Frank  B.  Grundy  and  M.  F.  Laffan  are 
also  associated  with  the  London  office. 
The  Laffan  dispatches  have  the  vivacity 
which  pertains  to  the  Sun.  The  bureau 
sells  American  and  Continental  news  in 
Great  Britain,  English  and  American 
news  on  the  Continent,  news  of  the  whole 
world  in  the  United  States.    Victor  Col- 


lins is  its  Paris  man.  The  Scripps-Mc- 
Crae  League  and  Publishers'  News  Asso- 
ciation have  an  efficient  foreign  service, 
managed  from  the  London  headquarters 
by  Frank  Van  der  Cook.  Curtis  Brown, 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Press,  also  has  a  news  syndicate  which 
is  found  useful  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Isaac  N.  Ford,  a  journalist  of  large 
experience,  has  been  the  chief  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  nine  or  ten  years.  Mr,  Ford  has 
many  influential  connections  in  London 
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and  on  the  Continent.  He  travels  a 
great  deal.  His  news  dispatches  reflect- 
ing the  feeling  in  Europe  during  the 
Spanish- American  War,  the  Boer  War, 
and  the  Boxer  troubles  in  China  were 
highly  praised.  Edwin  F.  Flynn,  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can and  Journal,  has  the  help  of  the  Cen- 
tral News  Association  in  collecting  spe- 
cial information.  The  correspondents 
of  that  paner  on  the  Continent  work 
under  his  direction. 

The  New  York  Times,  since  1901,  has 
had  an  office  in  the  building  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  on  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C.,  and  its  correspondents  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  service  of  early 
proofs  of  the  Thunderer's  matchless  for- 
eign dispatches,  which  have  been  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  American  readers 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War.  The  Times  is  not  obtainable 
in  London  until  much  later  in  the  morn- 
ing than  most  of  the  other  papers,  so 
that  its  dispatches  do  not  reach  other 
correspondents  early  enough  to  be  of 
much  service  to  them.  As  a  general 
thing  proofs  of  the  London  dailies  are 
not  very  useful  to  American  correspond- 
ents. You  can  buy  copies  of  most  of  iUl' 
morning  papers  at  3  a.m. — 10  p.m.  in 
New  York.  The  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Express  can  be  got  as  early  as  1.30  a.m. 
This  alliance  with  the  London  Times  is 
valuable  in  many  other  ways  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  present  representative 
of  which  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  is 
Robert  W.  Welch,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  newspaper  in  various 
responsible  positions  for  many  years. 
Ernest  Brain  and  Walter  S.  Scott,  both 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  London 
Times,  and  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  financial 
writer  of  the  London  Chronicle,  have 
also  done  good  work  in  London  for  the 
New  York  Times  in  recent  years.    Row- 


land Strong  is  the  Paris  correspondent, 
while  Edward  T.  Heyn  sends  dispatches 
from  Berlin,  and  B.  C.  de  Wolf  from 
Brussels.  In  1900  an  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  published  in  Paris,  at 
the  Exposition,  every  day,  A  force  of 
operators,  machinists,  and  pressmen, 
with  the  linotype  machines  and  presses, 
had  been  sent  from  New  York.  A  page 
or  more  of  fresh  New  York  news  daily, 
attractively  presented,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  went  abroad  that  year. 

All  the  foreign  correspondence  for 
which  the  New  York  Herald  is  famous 
now  comes  to  it  through  the  office  of  its 
Paris  namesake,  established  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett  in  October,  1887.  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger,  a  sort  of  newspaper, 
published  in  English,  had  then  existed  in 
Paris  many  years.  The  only  other 
American  newspaper  published  in  Paris 
before  that  time  had  been  the  short-lived 
Morning  News,  conducted  by  Samuel  S. 
Chamberlain  and  A.  C,  Ives,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  successful  French  news- 
paper, Le  Matin,  was  founded.  Mr. 
Bennett's  idea  was  to  establish  a  daily 
journal  sure  of  circulation  among  per- 
manent residents  all  over  the  Continent. 
A  Herald  man  said  the  other  day :  "The 
European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  is  not  strictly  a  newspaper  for 
Americans.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the 
great  news  of  the  world  with  the 
preference,  when  possible,  to  Ameri- 
can affairs;  but  it  is  also  a  daily  'society 
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paper.'  It  is  read  by  the  society  people 
of  every  capital  in  Europe  and  is  known 
in  every  Court.  Mr.  Bennett  believes 
that  such  people  are  just  as  much  inter- 
ested in  what  their  friends  in  other  places 
are  doing  as  they  are  in  the  actual  news 
of  the  world."  The  Paris  Herald  also 
gives  much  attention  to  fashionable 
sports,  especially  to  automoblling,  which 
has  been  developed  largely  through  Mr. 
Bennett's  influence.  Mr.  Bennett  dwells 
in  Paris,  at  104  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  and  from  there  directly  controls 
his  two  newspapers.  They  have  offices 
at  120  Champs  Elysees,  49  Avenue  de 
rOpera,  and  38  Rue  du  Louvre.  The 
Paris  Herald  has  a  regular  staff,  made 
up  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
Americans.  Mr.  Bennett's  principal  lieu- 
tenants on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  Charles  Christianson  and  Percy 
Mitchell,  but  he  has  also  a  Paris  editor, 
Robert  J.  Carter,  formerly  of  the  Balti- 
more Herdd;  an  assistant  editor,  Elmer 
Stephenson ;  a  titled  society  editor, 
Prince  della  Rocca;  a  business  manager, 
and  a  full  force  of  reporters,  clerks,  ma- 
chinists, and  printers.  The  Herald  has 
an  accredited  correspondent  in  every 
large  city  of  the  world.  Ernest  Marshall 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  London  office. 
The  Paris  Herald  has  a  system  of  news 
exchange  with  certain  French  dailies, 
which  for  matters  of  great  importance  in 
America  rely  largely  on  the  Herald's 
cables.  It  also  exchanges  proofs  with  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Mail  of 
London. 

Thus  ends  the  story  I  have  to  tell  of 
the  European  correspondents.  In  spite 
of  all  these  great  preparations  for  emer- 
gency, which  are  doubled  and  redoubled 
if  necessary  for  a  great  happening,  like 
the  trial  of  a  Dreyfus,  the  death  of  a 
Queen,  the  coronation  of  a  King,  the 
obsequies  of  a  Pope ;  in  spite  of  alt  this 
array  of  experienced  skill  and  energy 
patiently  waiting  on  events,  the  art  of 
newsgetting  in  foreign  countries  is  still 
far  from  perfection.  In  reporting  great 
events  abroad  our  newspapers  may  now 
excel  those  of  Europe,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary day  by  day  record  our  chroniclers 
still  have  to  sift  fact  and  opinion,  base- 
less rumour,  idle  conjecture,  half  truths, 
and  whole  falsehoods,  and  the  wheat  is 


often  hopelessly  mixed  with  chaff.  The 
whole  governmental  system  of  Europe  Js 
frequently  opposed  to  the  dissemination 
of  the  news.  First  and  last  the  American 
journalist  abroad  must  rely  a  great  deal 
on  the  foreign  newspapers.  In  England 
a  correspondent  is  wise  who  takes  in  the 
great  provincial  dailies  as  well  as  those 
of  London.  The  Glasgow  Herald,  Edin- 
burgh Scotsman,  and  Manchester  Guard- 
ian are  often  fairer  and  newsier  than  the 
papers  of  the  capital.  There  are  cor- 
respondents of  the  London  press  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna,  the  Near 
East,  and  the  Far  East,  whose  mission  is 
not  merely  to  hunt  for  facts  and  set  them 
forth  without  adornment.  The  influence 
of  these  men  and  others  like  them  is  con- 
stantly exerted  upon  the  American  jour- 
nalist abroad.  But  you  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  rarely  an  American  cor- 
respondent in  a  European  capital  (there 
may  be  one  or  two  in  Washington),  who 
is  ever  looking  for  anything  but  the  plain 
truth,  about  what  has  happened,  or  what 
is  very  likely  to  happen.  Sometimes  one 
of  them  finds  something  else  and  is  tem- 
porarily deceived, 

England's  half-century  old  Jealousy  of 
Russia  is  nothing  to  us,  yet  we  unwit- 
tingly find  ourselves  seeming  to  share  it, 
and  wonder  why?  It  has  come  to  us, 
year  by  year,  as  a  sort  of  flavouring  in 
our  foreign  news,  which  we  get  so  large- 
ly from  the  English  press.  The  reaction- 
ary obstructionists  and  atavists  who 
sneer  at  and  condemn  the  enforcement  by 
the  Combes  administration  in  France  of 
laws  passed  at  the  command  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  French  people,  are  nothing  to 
us.  Yet  they  are  permitted  to  influence 
our  opinions.  The  lesson  is  that  we  need 
to  view  all  Europe,  its  chancelleries,  its 
policies,  its  encrusted  traditions,  its 
journalism,  from  the  most  indeoendent 
American  point  of  view.  There  are  al- 
ways a  lot  of  things  about  which  we  all 
want  to  know  the  exact  truth.  We  have 
open  minds  for  all  facts,  and  we  need 
more  independent,  clear-minded  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  to  hunt  out  the  simple 
facts  for  us.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
splendid  era  dawning  for  the  zealous, 
well  -  equipped  American  newsman 
abroad. 
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I  saw  a  hoard  of  weary  travelers 

Pour  forth  to  face  life's  battles  at  the  dawn. 

Each  wrapped  him  in  his  cloak  that  fell  away 

From  aching  shoulder  or  from  tired  limb 

As  if  by  chance,  it  seemed  to  me  who  tried 

To  hide  upon  my  breast  a  burning  scar, 

Living  and  hungry,  that  appeared  to  be 

Existent,  showing  forth  with  all  my  care 

Through  heavy  folds  of  cloth  I  clothed  it  in : —      , 

A  burning  scar,  whose  memory  made  dark 

The  sun  that  shone  for  others  and  for  me. 

I  paused  and  let  them  pass  me  as  I  stood 
Sad  and  disheartened,  questioning  why  each  man 
Held  close  his  robe  about  him  in  one  place 
And  only  one.    Then  on  an  impulse  sprang 
Across  ^e  path  of  him  who  closest  came. 
Tore  loose  the  robe  he  held  about  his  throat 
And  there — red-lipped  and  crouching  like  a  beast 
Lay  a  huge  scar  I  had  not  seen  before. 

Ah)  then  I  understood !    And  as  they  passed. 
Grasping  their  garments  close  lest  I  should  see 
What  they  would  from  me  hide  in  their  despair. 
Each  searched  my  face ;  but  oh,  I  did  not  see. 
But  stood  with  bended  head  as  if  to  add 
A  benediction  to  their  suffering: 
And  thought  how  blind,  how  blind  our  eyes  can  be, 
When  one  swift  glance  of  introspection  hides 
The  sorrow  of  the  world,  the  cark  and  care ; 
How  each  heart  hides  its  anguish  and  its  woe, 
How  each  man  drapes  his  cloak  to  hide  his  scar. 

Ruth  Slerry. 


EN  ROUTE. 

rHE  girl's  voice  drifted  across  Morton  glanced  at  Ainswortb.    After 

the  vacant  sections  of  the  Pull-  all  it  was  distinctly  up  to  him.     That 

man  Limited,    The  coach  was  )-oung  gentlemen  refused  to  leap,  how- 

scantily  filled.    Only  some  half-  ever,  so  Morton  answered. 

11  travellers  were  making  the  Eastern  "That  and  more.     Queer  what  an  at- 

from  San  Francisco.    Of  these,  two  mosphere  there  is  about  the  little  town, 

'.  the  girl  and  the  woman  who  accom-  'where  the  cars  go  up  and  down,  that  is 

ed  her.    Two  more  were  an  old  man  builded    on    innumerable    hills.' "      He 

his  wife,  quiet  old  people  who  were  quoted  Gelett  Burgess,  laughing.     "It's 

dozing  comfortably.    The  other  two  a  heady  little  place ;  fires  you  like  wine, 

the  men  to  whom  the  girl  was  talk-  and  too  much  of  it — also  like  wine — in- 
toxicates." 

J  j^jL  -f  you  know  old  Fran?"  she  He  glanced  again  indifferently  at  the-  -^  ^  ,T  -, 

ivincr/f  //ch'^'y-    "Isn't  it  a  glori-  girl.     All  the  morning — they  were  now"*^''-^^"- 

/  gaeJ  p  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  our  from 
^  place  F 
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San  Francisco— there  had  been  invitation 
from  that  section  below  where  now  the 
pale  travelling  companion  of  the  girl  lay 
back  asleep.  Yet  opportunity  had  lagged, 
until  that  curve,  sUIl  winding  snake-like 
behind  them,  had  come  to  pass,  and  the 
girl's  really  unpremeditated,  because  too 
awkward,  fall  near  them  had  been 
achieved.  Before  that,  they  had  talked, 
he  and  Ainsworth,  about  the  possible 
connection  between  the  girl  and  woman, 
if  indeed  there  were  any  beyond  the  mere 
travellers'  bond.  Neither  of  them  were 
precisely  rare  types,  but  their  juxtaposi- 
tion had  a  savor  of  oddity.  His  eyes 
rested  in  frank  speculation  on  the  girl's 
lips,  garishly  red ;  on  her  carmined 
dieeks ;  on  her  eyes,  great  fawn-coloured 
things,  smutted  under  and  over,  actually 
smutted.  It  might  almost  seem,  he  re- 
flected, that  the  thing  was  too  badly  done 
to  be  bad.  He  listened  idly  as  she  chat- 
tered. 

"We  had  a  great  old  spree  night  before 
last,"  she  was  saying.  "Did  you  ever 
meet  Jim  Lorraine  there  ?  Too  bad !  He 
was  great,  old  Jim  was,  taught  me  lots  1" 
She  laughed,  and  Ainsworth  laughed 
with  her.  His  laugh  and  Morton's 
slight  smile  seemed  to  satisfy  her  as  to 
which  of  the  two  men  was  the  better 
worth  cultivating,  and  she  devoted  her- 
self thenceforth  to  the  younger  one, 
though  Morton  got  every  now  and  then 
a  defiantly  annoyed  and  would-be  seduc- 
tive glance  from  the  charcoaled  eyes. 

"We  went  down  to  a  chop  suey  house, 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  ones,  but  a  place 
Jim  didn't  know  any  more  about  than  I 
did.  He  didn't  want  to  take  me  at  first, 
was  scared.  Men  are  so  absurd,  won't 
take  a  girl  places  they  never  think  twice 
about.  Who  did  you  know  there?  O!" 
as  Ainsworth  ran  over  names.  "No,  I 
don't  know  any  of  them.  Did  you  know 
a  Mrs.  Haversam?"  rather  timidly.  "She 
was  my  great  friend  there,  the  one  I 
stayed  with." 

Morton  made  a  telegram,  which  was 
handed  to  him  at  this  point,  the  good  ex- 
cuse for  escape,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  m  the  smoker.  From  the 
speculation  resting  actively  in  the  girl's 
eyes  he  had  foreseen  some  such  outcome, 
and  since  Ainsworth  seemed  a  lamb  will- 
ing for  slaughter,  well  and  good!  Hi' 
had  known  many  women  who  rouged  or 
pencilled — though  none  with  such  un- 
tamed frankness.    But  they  had  been  dis- 


tinctly women  of  the  world  or  of  the  half 
world.  This  girl  he  was  not  ready  to 
place — she  was  so  evidently  of  neither 
sphere.  The  only  thing  about  the  situa- 
tion in  fact  that  in  any  way  appealed  to 
him  was  the  woman's  relation  to  the  girl. 
For  the  woman  was  of  another  world. 
Ladyhood  bom  and  bred  was  in  every 
feature,  every  tone.  Her  forehead,  her 
mouth,  her  hand  with  its  long,  slender 
fingers  which  betrayed  no  vagrant  drop 
of  blood — all  was  beyond  reproach. 

As  he  came  back  he  passed  Ainsworth 
and  the  girl  on  an  outer  platform,  with 
their  heads  thrust  from  the  doorway, 
daringly  puffing  cigarette  smoke  at  the 
scenery.  The  girl  at  least  supplied  the 
daring.  Morton  recognised  tfie  ciga- 
rettes as  Ains worth's  own.  As  he 
neared  them  the  girl  looked  at  him  with 
the  same  defiant  annoyance.  She  took 
her  cigarette  uncertaiiUy  from  her  lips, 
and  held  it  for  a  moment.  But  as  he 
passed  she  tossed  her  head  and  thrust 
the  lighted  wisp  back  again, 

Morton  was  nearing  the  girl's  pale 
travelling  companion,  when  she  suddenly 
roused  and  looked  about  her.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  spoke  directly  and 
delicately  and  with  perfect  poise. 

"Have  you  chanced  to  see  my  daughter 
anywhere  recently?" 

Mentally  Morton  staggered.  So  Ains- 
worth had  been  right  in  his  random 
guess.  It  had  been  the  boy's  first  wild 
solution,  a  solution  which  Morton  had 
scorned  as  too  melodramatic  for  life. 
Mother  and  daughter !  He  glanced  keen- 
ly at  the  delicate  features,  that  pale,  bhie- 
veined  skin  and  the  spiritual  eyes,  as  he 
answered  her.  Then  he  went  back  after 
the  daughter. 

The  girl  threw  back  her  head  a  little 
as  he  came  up  to  her  again.  Her  very 
pretty  smile  set  from  possible  into  em- 
phatic artificiality. 

"O  I"  she  said  when  he  had  performed 
his  mission.  "I  forgot.  Mamma  has  to 
have  her  medicine.  I'm  much  obliged, 
Mr.  Morton.  I  know  your  name,  you 
see,"  she  added  with  a  telling  glance  to- 
ward young  Ainsworth. 

"Then  I'll  demand  yours,"  smiled 
Morton  as  he  pushed  open  a  door. 

"He  knows  it,"  she  said  with  a  gesture 
toward  young  Dickie  Ainsworth  pat- 
ting gaily  along  behind  them,  "Bea- 
trice Merriman — till  they  call  me  Trick- 
sie.  Everybody  does,  after  they've  known 
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me  two  hours  t  He's  b^un  it  already. 
That's  my  name  in  old  Fran," 

After  that  matters  speedily  adjusted 
themselves.  Morton  and  Mrs,  Merri- 
man  soon  discovered  friendships  in  com- 
mon, and  settled  into  the  semi-intimate 
association  a  long  journey  invites.  Away 
from  them,  or  across  from  them,  Dickie 
Ainsworth  and  the  girl  chattered  through 
the  hours.  Ainsworth  was  not  interested 
in  technical  situations.  He  was  merely 
highly  entertained.  He  was  quite  blind 
to  the  outward  signs  of  an  inward  yeast- 
iness,  for  he  disdained  subtleties  as 
"rot,"  and  psychological  problems  as  at- 
tenuated refinements  unworthy  of  his 
sex. 

"We  missed  it  in  not  moving  in  Mrs. 
Haversam's  set,  Phil,"  he  said  that  even- 
ing, as  he  and  Morton  sat  together  over 
their  cigars.  "She'g  a  goer.  Tricksie's 
been  with  her  for  two  years,  rebelled  at 
a  little  town,  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
nurse,  and  when  she  met  Madam,  five 
years  older  and  already  ten  years  mar- 
ried, and  luck  had  it  up  her  sleeve  to 
make  Madam  like  her — then  ho  for  'old 
Fran'!"    The  boy  mimicked  admirably. 

"And  O  Lord,  the  life  t"  he  continued, 
"What  with  learning  to  drink  beer  and 
like  it,  and  learning  not  to  drink  too 
much  wine,  and  being  scared  stiff  for  fear 
she'd  never  leam  to  breathe  in  smoke — 
O,  it  was  a  monkey  of  a  time !"  And  the 
boy  laughed  and  went  to  join  the  girl, 
whose  evening  furbishings  were  startling 
for  a  whizzing  Limited  Express. 

Meantime  Morton  sat  beside  the 
mother,  and  listened  to  her  quiet  talk, 
every  now  and  then  catching  in  her  eyes 
a  gleam  of  something  worse  than  fear 
when  by  chance  her  daughter's  voice 
rose  in  speech  or  laughter  above  the  quiet 
conversation  elsewhere  in  progress.  It 
was  only  by  incidental  reference  that 
Mrs.  Merriman  ever  mentioned  her 
daughter's  name  and  when  she  did  there 
was  such  utter  lack  of  the  personal  note 
as  to  make  the  mention  a  strange  thing. 
There  was  no  air  of  disapproval,  of  dis- 
sension ;  no  revealing  of  any  hidden 
thing.  Yet  neither  then  nor  later  did 
Morton  see  her  with  the  girl  that  he  did 
not  catch  the  tragic  note. 

He  learned  by  degrees  that  this  trip 
was  being  taken  at  least  partly  for  Mrs. 
Merriman's  benefit,  that  she  might  profit 
by  treatment  from  a  foreign  specialist 
then  in  New  York.    He  learned  that  her 


daughter  bad  also  wished  to  come  East 
— on  the  whole  he  was  left  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  Beatrice  was  accorapanyii^ 
her  mother  or  Mrs,  Merriman  was  chap- 
eroning Beatrice.  All  his  conclusions, 
then  and  later,  were  intensely  favGurable 
to  the  Merriman  character  and  ideals ;  a 
fact  that  rendered  the  girl  only  more  in- 
explicable. There  was  no  strain  of  Bo- 
hemian blood,  real  or  would  be,  in  Mrs. 
Merriman.  Her  husband — he  bad  been 
dead  three  years — had  been  a  professor 
of  philosophy  in  a  small  Western  coll^^. 
That  too  hardly  savoured  of  Bohemia  or 
of  its  vulgar  borderlands. 

Morton  made  no  attempt  toward  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  girl,  though  he 
no  longer  felt  bored  with  her  crudities 
nor  repelled  by  her  gaucheries.  For  her 
mother  made  her  interesting.  But  the 
memory  of  the  glances,  uncertain,  anxi- 
ous, humiliated,  from  that  soft-eyed 
woman,  shot  toward  him  as  he  talked 
now  and  then  with  the  daughter,  held 
him  back  from  more  than  mere  dutiful 
attention.  The  girl  herself  was  far  from 
her  ease  with  him.  She  felt  feebly  about 
for  talk,  and  she  resented  the  impotency 
of  resource  which  he  made  her  feel.  But 
when  she  did  talk  to  him  it  was  with  ut- 
ter self-centredness,  wholly  of  personal 
experiences  for  whose  relating  she  had  a 
mild  mania,  and  she  seemed  quite  content 
that  he  should  sit  and  listen  in  silence  to 
the  whole  cheap  little  store  of  living  that 
she  held  up  for  his  detection. 

And  so  matters  went  on  up  to  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  they  reached  New 
York.  That  afternoon  Morton  had  joined 
Mrs.  Merriman  as  she  sat  alone,  and  later 
Beatrice  and  Ainsworth  wandered  up 
from  one  of  their  incessant  strolls  over 
the  train.  Beatrice  sat  down  on  the  arm 
of  her  mother's  seat  with  her  usual  air 
of  a  bird  of  passage,  ready  poised  for  the 
next  flight  that  fancy  dictated,  and  Ains- 
worth stood  in  readiness  to  swoop  after 
her.  The  trip  had  been  a  joy  to  him! 
She  listened  pertly  to  some  conversation 
about  some  friends  Mrs,  Merriman  and 
Morton  had  in  common,  and  she  varied 
the  monotony  of  the  too  staid  conversa- 
tion by  a  series  of  daring  moues  directed 
at  Ainsworth. 

"So  the  Danwells  went  last  year  to 
New  York,"  Morton  concluded.  "In 
fact,  I  heard  much  of  them  recently  frtHU 
a  chum  of  mine.    Helmer  told  me  a  good 
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deal  of  the  older  boy — I  have  his  letter 
here — here.    He  says — " 

Morton  stopped.  His  eyes  happened 
to  rest  on  the  girl.  A  sudden  li^t  had 
sprung  into  her  eyes;  a  wann  flush 
stained  her  chedcs.  Against  the  soft 
color  the  carmine  paint  looked  crude  and 
gaudy. 

"Why  I"  she  cried  shrilly,  "that's 
Dick's  handwriting."  Her  curious  eyes 
scanned  the  loose  pages.  "Do  you  know 
Dick,  tool    Dick  Helmer?" 

Morton's  gaze  shifted  to  Mrs.  Merri- 
man.  A  sudden  paralyzing  fear  bom  of 
the  latter  half  of  Helmer's  letter  that 
did  not  treat  of  the  Danwells,  leaped,  at 
the  sight  of  that  mother's  strained  eyes, 
to  full  growth.  It  was  a  little  melo- 
dramatic situation  such  as  only  real  life 
can  hold.    He  turned  back  to  Uie  girl. 

"I  have  known  Dick  Helmer  for  many 
years,"  he  said  briefly.  His  eyes  were 
fastened  sombrely  on  her,  and  her  reply 
died  on  her  lips. 

She  slipped  hurriedly  to  her  feet,  and 
stood  in  uneasy  defiance  before  him.  His 
eyes  made  her  resentfully  ashamed.  They 
seemed  to  go  to  the  root  of  things,  to 
pierce  shams.  Unconsciously  and  hur- 
riedly she  touched  her  cheeks  with  her 
handkerchief,  stealthily,  and  surveyed 
its  unflecked  whiteness  with  relief.  She 
fingered  her  belt  buckle  nervously.  By 
the  next  morning  she  would  certainly 
have  that  loosened  part  fastened  on  with 
something  more  than  a  skillfully  bent  pin. 
Yet  it  was  quite  firm.  She  wondered 
what  he  was  thinking,  wished  restively 
he  might  say  sometiiing — anything — 
Yet  he  never  did.    He  never  would. 

"Then  if — you  know — Dick — you  must 
know — "  she  began.  But  her  cheeks 
flushed  warmer  and  her  bold  eyes  fell. 
And  then  her  mother's  hand  reached 
lightly  out  and  caught  her  wrist.  The 
girl's  eyes  grew  stormy.  She  laughed 
and  tossed  her  head.  She  turned  away 
and  then  she  turned  back. 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  to  the  observa- 
tion car,  Mr.  Morton,"  she  said  with 
stormy  defiance  in  her  voice.  "Mamma 
will  excuse  you."  She  turned  command- 
ing eyes  on  her  mother's  white  face. 
Then,  as  Morton  got  slowly  and  with  in- 
tense reluctance  to  his  feet,  she  led  the 
way. 

At  the  reading  alcove  she  stopped, 
however,  and  sat  quicklv  down. 

"How  did  you  know?"  she  demanded. 


Her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  he  still  me- 
chanically held.  "He  told  you — in  here," 
she  said.  She  caught  a  comer  of  it.  Her 
mood  changed.  Her  great  vanity  once 
more  protected  her.  She  laughed  a  little. 
Whatever  she  might  resent  in  this  man's 
point  of  view  regarding  her  she  was  at 
least  secure  in  Helmer's. 

"What  does  he  say  about  me?"  she 
asked.  "O,  please.  Some  of  it,  any- 
way." She  held  childishly  to  the  sheet, 
yet  through  the  scene  a  strain  of  artificial- 
ity ran  like  a  scarlet  thread.  Half  de- 
liberately, without  caring  either  way, 
Morton  let  the  letter  slip  from  his  fin- 
gers. He  was  wondering  almost  cruelly 
if  it  could  resurrect  dead  perceptions. 

Beatrice  took  the  letter  with  a  laugh, 
and  drew  it  quickly  out.  She  made  a 
running  commentary  as  she  read : 

"Have  something  to  tell  you  at  last — 
wish  you  mig^t  be  here — Vancouver  too 
far — wedding  the  24th — "  She  glanced 
at  him  with  a  curious  mingling  of  shy- 
ness and  boldness.  "Dear  met"  she  cried 
later,  " — a  little  French  beauty — with 
pale,  satiny  skin — blue-veined  and  just 
flushed  with  color — slender  pencilled 
eyebrows  over  two  eyes — "  She  stopped 
again  and  frowned  a  little.  The  frown 
grew  and  deepened  on  to  the  end.  She 
handed  the  letter  back  ahnost  sullenly. 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't  know,"  she 
said  at  last.  "Dick  was  so  busy  describ- 
ing me  he  forgot  to  tell  my  name.  .No- 
body knew  anything  till  just  recently.  I 
was  only  twenty  and  it  was  three  years 
ago.  Dick  had  to  get  started,  and  we 
went  out  to  California,  and  with  him  tn 
New  York — well,  I  didn't  care  to  spread 
it.  It  makes  a  difference  in  your  fun 
to  be  an  engaged  girl."  She  laughed 
again,  but  in  embarrassment;  to  hide  a 
deeper  emotion,  the  sudden  culmination 
of  all  the  discomfort  and  unrest  that  this 
man  had  produced  within  her,  a  feeling 
that  was  almost  hate  for  him.  But  back 
of  it  lay  an  all-consuming  fear. 

Suddenly  she  threw  back  her  should- 
ers. The  dying  sun  shot  its  red  fire  across 
her  face,  lighting  up  her  carmined  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  making  all  the  darker  her 
shadowed  eyes.  There  was  a  boldness 
about  her,  a  hardened  curve  to  the  mouth, 
that  made  Morton  for  a  second  lose  his 
cool,  impersonal  attitude.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  girl  looked  almost  bad.  He 
shuddered.  Had  Dick  gone  mad  1 
Phrases  from  that  letter  rushed  to  his 
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mind.  "The  dear  soul  behind  those 
eyes — ";  "a  rare  and  wonderful  con- 
sciencf! — ."  If  it  were  change  how  in 
heaven's  name  had  it  been  wrought  I 

"You  don't  like  me,"  she  said  in  crisp 
defiance.  "You  never  have.  You  are 
sick  over  this.  You  like  Mamma,  but 
you've  never  liked  me.  You  can  see  back 
of  her  steel  riveted  calm  how  she  disap- 
proves. I  don't  care.  She  kept  me 
ignorant  so  long.  I  never  had  any  real 
fun.  Dick  was  my  first  lover.  Every 
one  at  home  thought  I  was  bread  and 
butter,  and  I  was  ttien,  to  be  sure.  But 
after  we  got  out  West,  and  I  met  Mrs. 
Haversam,  and  saw  what  she  got  out  of 
Iffe,  and  how  she  laughed  at  me,  I  simply 
went  in  for  it.  I  love  Dick.  I  love  him 
yet.  You  needn't  be  afraid  I  don't.  But 
I  wanted  a  good  time,  some  experience, 
some  life,  new  sensations.  I've  had  it, 
a  lot.  I've  seen  life.  If  that  isn't  a  good 
thing  for  a  girl  I  don't  know  what  is. 
I've  done  a  good  many  things  that  Mam- 
ma knows  of,  and  doesn't  like.  A  good 
many  more — nobody  knows.  And  it  has 
improved  me.  You  needn't  say  it  hasn't. 
I  was  goody  before — goody  and  nar- 
row." 

She  stopped  short.  There  was  about 
her  whole  attitude  a.  waiting  for  assent, 
approval.  Only  silence  met  her,  and  as 
it  deepened  her  eyes  grew  angry.  But 
back  of  the  anger  lurked  that  all  con- 
suming fear. 

"Tell  that  man  to  leave  those  lights 
turned  low,"  she  said  sharply  as  a  porter 
approached  the  alcove.  'I — want  to 
talk." 

Morton  reluctantly  motioned  the  man 
away. 

"You  don't  like  me,"  the  girl  repeated. 
"In  one  sense  I  don't  give  a  rap.  Only 
I — like  to  be  liked.  I  know  who  you  are 
now — that  Harvard  friend  of  Dick's. 
You're  his  friend.  You  know  what  he 
likes —  I'm  not  the  same  girl  I  was — he 
adores  Mamma — he  told  you  about  her  in 
that  letter,  near  the  close — said  she  was 
the  one  woman  a  man  would  choose  to 
bring  up  the  girl  he  was  to  marry —  I'm 
not  like  her — I'm  changed  in  every  fibre. 
I  thought  I  was  improved.  I  hated  my- 
self as  I  was.  Do  you  think  that  he — 
I  wish  vou'd  tcii  me  exactly  what  you 
think."  ' 

Morton  spoke  sharply,  "You  are  tak- 
ing things  for  granted  in  an  absurd  way," 
he  said.     "You  are  demanding  absurdi- 


ties. This  is  between  him  and  you 
alone," 

The  girl  stirred  restlessly.  "I  wish  I 
were  a  good  Catholic,  and  you  a  priest," 
she  said  at  last.  "Then  you  would  have 
to  listen  and  tell  me  things.  That  always 
seemed  so  simple — to  sin  and  confess 
and  pray  and  be  forgiven,  and  go  away 
and  sin  again  if  you  wanted  to." 

Again  silence  fell.  Suddenly  her  laugh 
rang  out,  harsh  and  unnatural.  "You'd 
have  been  a  good  Inquisitor  I"  she  cried. 
"You'd  have  loved  that  torture  where 
slow  drops  of  water  fall — ^hour  after 
hour — " 

Morton  turned  on  her  almost  angrily. 
"You  shall  not  insist,"  he  said,  "in  put- 
ting me  in  judgment  over  you.  I  can't 
aspire  to  the  place.  But  granting  for 
argument's  sake  that  our  feeling  toward 
each  other  is  what  you  say  it  is — " 

"But  that's  just  it,"  cried  the  girl.  "I 
can  like  you,  like  you  immensely.  So  it's 
not  mutual  antipathy  at  all.  Now,  what 
is  it?" 

"Then  I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Mor- 
ton doggedly. 

The  girl  sighed  wearily.  After  an- 
other long  silence  she  spoke.  "I  put  on 
rouge  and  I  darken  my  eyes.  Mrs. 
Haversam  did.    Did  you  know  I  did?" 

Morton  smiled  slightly.  "I  had  in- 
ferred as  much,"  he  said. 

"I  have  to,"  she  said  quickly.  "1 
haven't  a  bit  of  color,  I  want  Dick  to 
think  I'm  as  lovely  now  as  when — " 

Morton  laughed  a  little.  "Dick  seems 
to  feel  you  need  no  change.  Then  Dick 
— he  does  not  care  for  purely  fleshly 
things." 

She  colored.  "He  cares  though.  All 
men  care.    They  can't  help  it." 

Morton  merdy  shrugged  his  should- 
ers and  made  no  defense  of  his  sex,  and 
she  went  on  with  growing  slowness,  yet 
as  if  she  were  irresistibly  driven  toward 
some  appointed  end. 

"AH  of  Mrs.  Haversam's  friends  did 
it ;  laughed  at  me  because  I'd  never  done 
it.  Everybody  rouges  in  cities,  they  said. 
— I  suppose  I've  done  reckless  things. 
At  first  I  started  to  write  Dick  all  about 
it,  and  then  he  didn't  like  one  letter  and 
I  stopped. — I  never  told  him  about  Jim 
Lorraine,  net  even  his  name.  I  never 
told  him  about — lots  of  things.  I  was 
meeting  lots  of  men,  different  sorts — I 
always  loved  Dick,  always,  but  I  was 
seeing  other  sorts — I've  been  drunk.  No- 
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body  knew  that  before.  Nobody  but.Mrs. 
Haversam  and  the  crowd.  Drunk 
twice.  They  dared  me  to  keep  on,  and  I 
did.  I  didn't  know  how  much  I  could 
take.  That  was  the  reason.  They 
thought  it  was  a  great  joke.  They  didn't 
think  any  less  of  me.  They're  not  nar- 
row. They  all  did  it, — One  night  they 
dared  me,  and  I  dressed  up  in  men's 
clothes  and  ragged.  They  fairly  howled, 
they  liked  it. — Another  night  I  put  on 
tights.  They  liked  that,  too, — At  first 
when  I  went  there  things  were  strange 
and  I  was  green.  I  got  over  it. — I 
didn't  mind  putting  on  the  tights. — I 
smoke  cigars  and  cigarettes.  I  don't  like 
them  much,  but  you  have  to  be  sociable. 
I  wanted  some  fun.  No  man  but  Dick — 
I  never  had  but  one  sweetheart — till  I 
got  to  be  different.  That's  what  men  like 
better — Mrs.  Haversam  says  so,  and  the 
crowds  of  men  she  has  t — Mamma  thinks 
it's  terrible,  that  I'd  better  be  dead,  and 
she  doesn't  know  a  tenth — Dick  doesn't 
know  anything, — Mrs.  Haversam  said 
life  was  worth  living  or  ending,  and  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  prudish.  It's  been  a 
long  time  since  any  of  Dick's  sort — 'you 
and  Mr,  Ainsworth — and  when  I  saw 
you  didn't  like  me,  that  started  me  off. — 
But  that  letter  of  Dick's — he  thinks  I'm 
still  the  same — my  conscience  1 — I  won- 
der if  I've  got  one  now.  Nothing  seems 
wrong.  There's  not  a  fibre  of  me  the 
same.  I,  myself,  I  love  him  as  much  as 
ever,  more — but  not  a  bit  the  same  way — 
Tell  me  what  he'll  think  of  me?  Tell 
me?" 

It  had  grown  quite  dark.  Above  them 
the  lamps  flickered  dimly.  Even  in  their 
waverings  the  girl  seemed  motionless, 
save  for  a  little  shiver  that  now  and  then 
passed  through  her.  Morton  glanced  at 
her  once  and  was  chilled.  Her  skin  was 
bluish  white,  her  eyes  were  hazard, 
and  against  the  pallor  her  lips  and  cheeks 
showed  purplish  red. 

"What  can  I  say!"  Morton  said  at 
length.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  so  utterly 
between  you  two — this  is  impotent  an- 
swering, but — "  He  stopped  with  abso- 
lute finality. 

The  girl's  lips  curved  into  a  smile 
twisted  and  distorted.  "Never  mind," 
she  said  briefly,  "You've  served  your 
good  purpose.  I  had  to  talk  it  out.  It's 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  say  anything. 
It's  all  happened  queerly,  though,  your 
being  on  this  train,  and  making  me  feel 


from  the  first — without  ever  trying  to — 
that  I  wasn't  improved,  that  I  was  some 
cheap,  paper-bound  thing.  And  you've 
been  trying  to  find  the  relation  to  that 
lovely  book  back  yonder."  She  nodded 
toward  her  mother's  place  with  a  dull, 
brooding  look  in  her  eyes.  "And  your 
being  Dick's  friend,  and  his  having  just 
written  that  letter  to  you  about  me — me 
three  years  back —  No,  don't  talk.  I'm 
just  saying  things.  Do  you  mind  taking 
Mamma  out  to  dinner  to-night?  I  want 
to  stay  here  a  little  while  longer.  O, 
please  don't  talk.    O,  please  go  I 

She  sat  there  for  many  minutes  longer, 
staring  steadily  into  the  deep  darkness 
without.  Her  lip  was  caught  firmly  be- 
tween her  teeth,  and  when  it  began  to 
bleed  slightly  she  did  not  notice  it.  After 
a  time  the  porter  came  through  and 
turned  up  the  neglected  lamps.  She  let 
him  go  almost  beyond  hearing  before  she 
called  him,  sharply.  As  he  answered  her 
question  she  looked  at  her  watch.  The 
man  went  out,  and  as  he  left  she  pulled 
a  book  across  to  her  which  was  lying  on 
a  table  and  jerked  from  it  a  jagged  fly- 
leaf.   She  began  to  write  quickly : 

"I  can't  face  him.  I'll  get  off  at  the 
next  station,  in  ten  minutes.  The  west- 
bound train  goes  through  in  half  an  hour. 
Don't  let  Mamma  be  scared.  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  do  anything  reckless.  When  she's 
able  to  come  home  I'll  be  there  to  meet 
her.  It  isn't  cowardice.  It's  simply  so 
futile  a  thing  to  go  on  with  the  meeting 
through  to  the  inevitable  end.  If  s  no 
use.  Tell  him  what  you  please.  When 
the  continent's  between  us  once  again 
I'll  write  him,  once  more — " 

She  broke  off  abruptly.  Already  the 
train  was  slowing  up.  She  folded  the 
leaf  into  a  shabby  note,  and,  going  quick- 
ly back  to  her  seat,  she  caught  up  her 
handbag.  As  she  reached  the  platform 
she  pressed  the  paoer  into  the  porter's 
hand, 

"For  Mr.  Morton,"  she  said  briefly. 

She  stepped  swiftly  from  the  train  to 
the  platform.  Another  moment,  and  she 
stood  watching  the  long,  brown,  snake- 
like thing  slip  smoothly  away  on  its 
gleaming  path.  She  turned  toward  the 
waiting-room,  but  its  smallness  and  its 
dreariness  repelled  her.  She  stopped. 
Only  half  an  hour.  Then  the  west-bound 
train  was  due.  She  began  to  walk  slow- 
ly up  and  down  the  wooden  platform. 
Edna  Kenton. 


SOME  RECENT  LANDSCAPES  OF 
AMERICAN  PAINTERS. 


NOTHING  could  better  show 
the  delightful  way  in  which 
American  landscape  can  be 
treated  than  J.  Alden  Weir's 
"Windham,  Connecticut,"  Here  is  just 
a  simple  little  New  England  town,  and 
it  is  as  picturesque  as  any  Norman  vil- 
lage or  English  hamlet.  It  is  early 
spring  and  Sie  leaves  of  the  trees  have 
the  light-hearted  fresh  green  that  give 
the  May  world  so  holiday  an  air.  The 
little  square  is  a  delightful  revelation 
of  the  charm  in  a  scene  most  of  us 
would  pass  indifferently  by.  His  "Day 
in  June  '  has  a  hot,  blue  sky,  with  globu- 
lar clouds  passing  over  it.  No  subtle, 
hazy  effects  aimed  for  here,  just  a  frank 
blue  sky,  the  kind  into  which  Jefferies 
used  to  love  to  gaze  while  Hat  on  his 
back  on  the  greensward.  At  first  you  do 
not  notice  the  white  horse  with  the  boy 
on  it,  returning  from  leading  the  cows 
to  pasture,  they  are  treated  in  so  perfect 
a  landscape  feeling,  yet  approach  'and 
you  will  see  the  strong  bare-backed 
horse,  the  lad  astride  him  in  his  plain 
blue  shirt,  suspenders,  round  shoulders 
and  all.  Looking  at  it  one  feels  certain 
that  the  old  way  of  having  the  landscape 
painted  by  one  hand  and  the  figure  by 
another  would  not  do  here  at  all.  Boy 
and  horse  and  clouds  and  hot  sky  and 
cool  grass — all  is  conceived  with  one 
mind,  painted  with  one  hand. 

"On  the  James  River,"  by  F.  W.  Kost, 
is  a  picture  with  great  individual  charm. 
In  fact,  any  student  of  Kost's  paintings 
must  feel  that  he  has  always  something 
to  say.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  note 
in  this  picture  of  Virginia  country  is 
the  warm,  mellow  claret  of  the  sun- 
touched  clouds.  Soon  these  clouds  will 
swallow  up  the  last  twilight  gold,  linger- 
ing above  the  roofs  of  the  simple  farm 
buildings.  Beyond  the  turn  in  the  river, 
lies  the  faint  haze  of  low  rolling  hills. 

"Off  Galilee"  gives  us  a  bit  of  the 
fishermen's  settlement  near  Seabright, 
N.   J.,  which   was  swept   away  by   fire 


some  years  ago.  The  monochrome  ef- 
fect of  pale  clouded  sky,  pale  ice-houses, 
and  pale  sand,  lends  a  certain  weird  fas- 
cination to  the  picture  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  sand  dune 
country. 

There  is  a  delightful  and  characteris- 
tic painting,  "The  Brush  Burner,"  at 
Mr.  Kost's  studio,  a  picture  full  of  at- 
traction for  the  lover  of  the  woods.  The 
stooping  form  of  the  brush  burner  has 
life  and  action,  the  fire  has  a  real  crackle, 
the  blue  smoke  sweeps  briskly  across  the 
picture  and  finally  ascends  into  the  blue- 
grey  sky  of  a  cool  autumn  day. 

Sartain's  "Hackensack  Meadows"  is 
an  exquisite  rendering  of  a  scene  fami- 
liar to  the  average  Jersey  commuter  who 
scarcely  glances  at  it  from  the  car  win- 
dow as  he  is  whirled  by.  The  low  lyingi 
widespread  marshes  are  yellow-green  in 
the  afternoon  sun.  The  foreground  is 
in  the  shadow  of  the  clouds — great  yel- 
low-grey clouds,  very  beautiful,  very 
soft,  very  cloudlike.  How  much  lies  in 
the  handling  of  a  cloud !  There  are 
clouds  that  lie  flat  on  the  canvas  as 
sticky  white  circles,  there  are  clouds  that 
look  nearer  to  us  than  the  trees,  and 
there  are  clouds  as  these  of  Sartain's 
that  lift  us  off  into  the  ether,  off  out  of 
and  beyond  the  picture  before  us. 

Ochtman's  "Autumn  Sunrise"  re- 
ceived the  Webb  prize  at  this  season's 
exhibit  of  the  Society  of  American 
artists,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie. This  is  no  prismatic  sunrise,  but 
just  a  quiet,  soft  sunrise  on  a  cloudy  day. 
There  is  an  intimate  charm  in  the  picture, 
in  the  distant  hills,  tenderly  treated,  in 
the  unpretentious  home,  so  perfectly  a 
part  of  the  landscape,  in  the  touch  of  the 
early  sunlight  on  the  slanting  roof, 

Another  of  Ochtman's  recent  paint- 
ings, still  in  his  studio,  is  "Early  Even- 
ing," very  lovely,  bathed  in  its  soft, 
purplish  pink  glow.  The  rising  moon 
lights  up  the  bit  of  river,  but  is  not  di- 
rectly reflected  in  it.  iqIc 
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Foster's  "Murky  Evening,"  also 
shown  at  the  Society  Exhibit,  is  full  of 
suggestion.  The  sheep  driven  home  by 
the  conntry  lad  are  dimly  seen  in  the 
gathering  dnsk.  A  very  lovely  picture 
of  Lake  Ontario  hangs  in  his  studio,  the 
lake  shining  silvery  in  the  sun,  which 
is  felt  behind  great  grey  clouds.  The 
burnt-over  land  in  the  foreground  with 
the  grim  bare  txunks  gives  just  the  right 
note  contrasting  with  the  silver  of  water 
and  sky.  At  the  Society  Exhibit  is  his 
"Clump  of  Butternuts"  with  a  peculiarly 
intimate  appeal.  It  is  a  bit  of  country 
such  as  one  might  see  about  the  Bronx, 
a  friendly,  rolling  country,  a  lively  little 
rill  threading  its  way  under  the  stone 
fence. 

At  this  same  exhibit  there  are  many 
landscapes  of  which  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  speak  more  fully.  They  are  by 
Bruce  Crane.  Will  S.  Robinson.  H.  Bol- 
ton Jones.  Charles  Warren  Eaton,  My- 
gatt,  Kent.  Foote.  McCrea.  and  Lee.  In 
one  there  is  the  charm  of  colour,  in  an- 
other a  tender  poetry,  in  a  third  a  virile 
touch  ;  in  one  it  is  the  charm  of  a  rising 
hill  road,  in  another  the  cool  dusk  of 
pines,  in  still  another  the  blossoming 
life  of  spring,  or  again  the  grimness  of  a 
mountain,  or  it  may  be  the  lovely  tone  of 


summer  night — but  whatever  it  is  in  each 
one  is  the  note  of  sincerity  and  the  true 
landscape  feeling. 

Walter  Clark  has  been  working  lately 
at  some  interesting  phases  of  Florida 
landscape.  One  picture  of  Mosquito 
Inlet  is  peculiarly  soft  in  colour,  the 
slender  russet  beach  grasses,  the  loose 
sand  blown  over  the  beach,  the  pelicans 
and  gulls  hovering  about  in  great  num- 
ber, the  sea  with  the  golden  autumnal 
gleam. 

Doubtless  many  think  of  that  superb 
artist,  Horatio  Walker,  as  the  Millet  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  Mil- 
let's human  interest,  his  sincerity  and 
directness.  There  is  also  in  him  the 
largeness  and  optimism  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, but  a  Whitman  with  a  technique 
with  which  no  critic  can  quarrel.  As 
interesting  as  are  these  impressive  pic- 
tures in  the  black  and  white,  they  are 
first  and  foremost  great  paintings,  great 
in  all  the  qualities  Ihat  make  great  paint- 
ing. Few  can  give  us  scenes  so  full  of 
human  interest  and  rise  at  the  same  time 
so  far  above  it.  His  "Sheep  at  Pasture" 
reproduces  here  admirably,  though  of 
course  the  originality  and  beauty  of  its 
colour  is  absent.  It  was  impossible  to 
get   a   reproduction   of   his   very   latest 
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painting,  which  as  I  write  has  just  ar- 
rived at  the  Montross  Gallery,  his  "Ice 
Cutters,"  a  picture  so  itidividual,  so  big 
that  it  defies  word  paiutiiig.  Indeed  I 
do  not  know  but  there  would  be  a  certain 
cruelty  in  a  black  and  white  reproduction, 
for  its  colour  strikes  one  at  once  as 
simply  unique-^unlike  any  other  paint- 
ing one  has  seen.  There  is  the  cold 
green  of  scintillating  ice  cakes,  the  pale 
lemon  of  the  dying  winter  day,  the  pur- 
ple grey  of  heavy  clouds,  the  dark  green 
of  sombre  pines,  the  strong  brown  and 
roan  of  the  sturdy  horse,  the  rich  red 
of  the  blanket,  the  pale  violet  shadows  in 
the  snow.  And  this  charm  of  colour 
united  with  vigour  and  action — do  I  not 
say  all  when  I  say  it  is  great  Art  ? 

At  the  same  exquisite  little  exhibit  at 
the  Montross  Gallery  are  two  character- 
istic landscapes  by  Ryder :  one  a  tiny 
canvas  holding  big  distances  in  it  and  a 
wealth  of  rich  colour,  the  other  like  some 
precious  old  tapestry  with  an  old-world 


stateliness  in  composition  and  mellow- 
ness in  tone.  A  soft  true  night  piece  by 
Alexander  Schilling  iS  very  beautiful 
and  without  anything  of  the  spectacular 
which  seems  to  creep  so  easily  into  night 
scenes. 

How  impossible  to  translate  into  words 
the  charm,  tender,  elusive,  delicate  of  a 
landscape  by  Tryon!  As  difficult  to 
catch  on  the  point  of  a  pen  as  on  the 
edge  of  the  brush  the  ghost  of  a  pale 
November  twilight  lingering  in  the  dis- 
tant trees,  the  mystery  of  peace,  the  calm- 
ing touch  of  early  eve,  the  coolness 
settling  down  over  the  earth,  the  tree 
tops  melting  into  the  soft  horizon  as 
Emerson's  trees,  diffusing  themselves 

"in  the  air 


Yet  Tryon  has  succeeded  with  his 
brush.  No  one  is  more  imiquely  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  most  subtle  appeals  of 
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nature.  So  many  of  his  wonderful  land- 
scapes haunt  my  memory  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  only  of  his  recent  work. 

The  "Pasture  Lands :  October"  reveals 
new  beauties  the  longer  one  looks  into  it 
(one  never  looks  at  but  into  Tryon's 
pictures).  Less  delicately  elusive  than  a 
great  deal  of  his  work,  it  can  fairly  well 
be  reproduced — even  without  the  marvel- 
lous work  of  a  Schilling  poring  two 
years  over  one  plate.  Gaze  on  the  orig- 
inal for  a  while  and  the  same  peace  set- 
tles on  your  heart  as  if  you  were  actually 
in  the  open.  And  so  completely  do  you 
seem  to  stand  in  the  picture,  it  is  all 
around  you,  not  merely  hanging  there  be- 
fore you.  This  picture  hangs  at  the 
Montross  Gallery  as  well  a.s  the  lovely 
"Early  Morning:  September,"  in  which 
there  is  the  soft  early  light  stealing  over 
the  landscape — just  the  quiet  appeal  of 
purple  hills  and  lemon  horizon  and  trees 
alive  to  their  leaflet  tips. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  of 
one  who  does  not  care  for  Tryon.  But 
one  may  pity. 

One  great  fact  impresses  itself  upon 
me — how  easy  it  is  to  enjoy  these  paint- 
ings. The  time  has  gone  by  when  a 
visit  to  a  studio  meant  a  painful  adjust- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  visitor  who  had 
a  leaning  toward  truthfulness  and  at 
the  same  time  a  desire  not  to  cut  too  poor 
a  figure :  hence  the  pitiful  attempt  to  see 
cows,  trees,  meadows,  and  snow-fields  in 
a  saturnalia  of  colour,  or  to  see  the  face 
of  one's  friend  as  an  animated  rainbow 
or  his  hands  as  a  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colours.  To-day  there  is  no  need  to  key 
oneself  up  artificially  to  the  artistic  point 
of  view.  The  studio  visitor  may  be  at 
his  ease ;  he  may  not  see  all  that  the 
artist  sees,  but  there  will  be  no  violent 
upheaval  of  cherished  convictions. 

And  for  all  that  we  are  glad  the  strug- 
gle waged  by  the  Impressionists  is  over, 
none  the  less  are  we  grateful  for  what 
it  accomplished.  In  Art  it  is  too  apt 
to  be  forgotten  that  a  battle  cannot  be 
fought  and  won  without  sacrificing  some- 
thing of  repose  and  sanity.  But  if  the 
battle  was  worth  while  and  the  fruits  of 
victory  ours,  it  is  ungrateful,  to  say  the 
least,  to  assail  the  methods  of  the  victors. 
By  whatever  means,  through  whatever 
struggle,  "God  Almighty's  daylight"  was 
at  last  brought  into  landscape  painting. 
Read  the  protests  of  men  like  Hogarth 
Constable  against  "The  grime  and 


slime  and  soot"  that  were  the  colour  ideal 
of  the  contemporary  connoisseur,  and 
one  will  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  war  that  has  been  waged  and  won 
for  us.  Suppose  at  one  time  our  eyes 
did  blink  at  the  extraordinary  vividness 
of  colour?  So  do  the  eyes  of  a  blind 
man  restored  to  sight  and  brought  out 
into  the  sunlight.  Nothing  perhaps  can 
better  show  us  the  road  we  have  trav- 
elled than  the  anecdote  told  of  the  cele- 
brated connoisseur  Beaumont,  who, 
while  admiring  a  landscape  by  Constable, 
yet  admonish«l  him  that  it  should  have 
had  in  it  more  of  the  quality  of  an  old 
brown  fiddle.  For  answer,  as  they  were 
seated  out  of  doors.  Constable  merely 
arose,  entered  the  house  and  returned 
with  an  old  brown  fiddle  which  he  quietly 
laid  beside  Beaumont  on  the  living  green 
grass. 

That  piquant  and  interesting,  if  not 
always  convincing,  critic  Mr.  James 
Huneker,  has  lately  compared  Richard 
Strauss,  the  composer,  to  Monet,  the 
painter;  both  producing  marvellous  and 
unexpected  effects  by  decomposition,  in 
the  one  case  of  colour,  in  the  other  of 
sound.     The    analogy    holds    perfectly 

food,  and  bears  out  what  was  said  in  the 
rst  installment  of  this  paper  of  the 
overstatement  and  sense  of  struggle  in 
much  of  our  modem  music.  The  battle 
waged  by  Monet  is  over  and  Art  has 
gained  immensely  thereby.  Hence  we 
have  in  painting  repose,  restraint,  and 
accomplishment,  while  in  music  the  bat- 
tle stiU  rages  and  the  ears  are  assailed  as 
in  the  early  days  of  Impressionistic  bat- 
tle the  eyes  were  blinded.  In  painting, 
new  problems,  new  controversies  may 
arise  in  the  future,  but  let  us  enjoy  the 
moment  as  it  is,  enjoy  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  art  that  appeals  to  the  emotions 
and  that  at  the  same  time  is  restful — a 
rare  combination.  It  is  easy  to  be  rest- 
ful when  the  emotional  appeal  is  absent, 
so  easy  to  be  hysterical  and  overstrained 
when  it  is  there.  Of  course,  on  the  walls 
of  our  galleries  there  may  be  seen  to- 
day plenty  of  work  that  is  strained  and 
showing  desire  rather  than  acomplish- 
raent ;  plenty  of  work  that  is  mere  weak 
imitation  of  some  old  master  or — most 
significant  —  weak  imitation  of  our 
American  masters ;  but  on  the  whole  we 
may  boast  to-day  of  an  art  very  much 
greater,  I  think,  than  is  generally  realised 
by  the  American  public.    How  shall  we 
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e  this  American  public  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  way  lies  scarcely  through 
the  bullying  criticism  that  is  so  much  in 
vogue.  Surely  one  cannot  be  scolded 
into  loving.  The  gallery-visiting  public 
is  already  too  much  brow-beaten.  Is 
there  anything  more  uncomfortable  than 
the  attitude  of  the  average  gallery  visitor 
sneaking  away  from  a  chance  encounter 
with  a  friend  for  fear  of  being  committed 
to  a  choice?    If  you  tell  an  untruth  and 


endeavour  to  select  what  you  ought  to 
like,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  you 
are  wrong  and  have  but  burdened  your 
conscience  in  vain.  If  you  tell  the  truth, 
in  the  event  of  being  wrong,  at  least  you 
have  enjoyed  yourself,  and  there  always 
remains  the  chance  that  you  might  hit 
it  right.  Make  up  vour  mind  to  like 
something,  to  like  it  very  much  indeed 
and  in  time  you  will  like  the  right  thing. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  a  great  Art 
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may  be  sustained  better  by  a  public  with 
a  strong  love  of  the  wrong  thing  than 
one  with  a  pretended  liking  of  the  right 
thii^.  I  have  not  the  slightest  pretense 
in  writing  this  paper  to  encourage 
American  Art,  It  does  not  need  me.  It 
will  soon  have  its  day.  It  is  on  the  point 
of  having  it  now.  It  is  not  American 
Art  that  needs  encouragement,  but  rather 
the  American  public.  It  needs  to  be 
told  "Go  to  the  studios  and  galleries  and 
enjoy  what  you  see.  Forget  the  rule  of 
the  great  name.  Forget  all  about  what 
you  ought  to  like,  but  fike  very  much 
what  you  do  like." 

A  young  American  painter,  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  had  a  vbit  one  day 
at  his  studio  in  Paris  from  an  Australian 
bushranger. 

"Come  over  with  me  to  the  Salon," 
said  the  bushranger.  "I  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  a  picture  there  is  good  or  not." 

"Why,"  asked  the  artist,  "do  you  want 
to  know  that  ?" 

"Because,"  was  the  reply,  "there  is  a 
painting  there  of  sheep  that  reminds  me 
of  home  so  powerfully  that  I  choked 
when  I  saw  it.  The  sheep  are  huddled 
together  just  as  they  lie  on  my  own  farm. 
The  country  round  about  is  just  the 
country  I  was  brought  up  in,  and  it 
made  me  positively  homesick  just  to  look 
at  it.  I'd  like  to  buy  it  if  you  say  it's 
good  art" 

"Good  art  be  hanged  I"  exclaimed  the 
artist,  showing  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  for  one  so  young.  "If  that  picture 
means  all  that  to  you,  buy  it !  It  will 
mean  more  to  you  than  any  number  of 
Corots.  Go  ahead  and  buy  it  and  don't 
ask  me  or  any  other  artist  if  it  is  good 
for  anything.  It  is  good  for  you,  and 
that's  enoii^." 

I  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  lis- 
tening to  the  signally  attractive  and  au- 
thoritative lady  who  has  recently  re- 
turned to  her  native  shores  after  an 
absence  in  Europe  of  some  thirty  years 
or  so,  twenty-nine  of  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  were  spent  in  adoration  before  the 


canvases  of  Botticelli.  Her  artistic  creed 
is  what  she  herself  dubbed  quite  frankly, 
"the  old-fogy  cult."  There  was  much  in 
her  talk  that  would  make  interesting 
reading,  but  its  chief  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  this  paper  was  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  while  the  chastened 
and  subdued  audience  (for  were  we  not 
Americans,  and,  worse  yet.  New  York- 
ers, and  was  not  a  Bostonian  imported 
for  the  occasion  to  witness  our  discom- 
fiture?) was  drowning  its  sorrow  in 
many  cups  of  tea.  I  approached  the  im- 
pressive and  authoritative  lady  and  sug- 
gested that  her  dicta  swept  aside  as  abso- 
lutely unimportant  all  Landscape  Art, 
and  that  only  the  painting  of  the  Figure 
remained.  After  admitting  she  found  it 
in  her  heart  to  forgive  Claude  and  Pous- 
sin  (she  had  visited  Mr.  Freer's  collec- 
tion of  Tryons,  but  of  course  did  not 
care  for  them  at  all),  she  drew  herself  up 
to  the  most  impressive  height  and  voiced 
the  following  remarkable  sentiment,  I 
fairly  seemed  to  see  little  shivers  of  de- 
light go  down  the  spines  of  the  little  . 
group  of  admirers  that  surrounded  her — 

"Ah,  Nature,  how  I  love  Nature  1  But 
we  have  nature,  so  we  do  not  need  to 
paint  her." 

In  the  coupe  going  home — that  re- 
pository of  repartees  —  I  exclaimed 
aloud : 

"But  after  all  we  do  have  the  Figure!" 

The  lady  forgot  that  the  world  has 
moved  since  that  day,  when  in  congratu- 
lating Constable  upon  his  election  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  Lawrence  admonished 
him  that  he  should  be  particularly  grati- 
fied because  he  was  only  a  landscapist ! 

Landscape  art  as  an  art  form  needs  no 
apologisers  to-day  nor  need  the  attitude 
of  the  American  onlooker  be  longer  that 
of  an  apologetic  reservation,  "It  is  not 
Corot,  it  is  not  Rousseau,  it  is  not  Dau- 
bigny  nor  Diaz."  It  is  not,  indeed,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be.  It  is 
Homer  Martin,  it  is  Wyant,  it  is  Innes, 
it  is  Elakelock,  it  is  Tryon  and  Horatio 
Walker.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
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EXPIATION. 

There  came  a  Sin  to  me — too  strong!  and  I  too  weak  to  bar  my  door. 

I  knew  him  for  some  snaring  Wrong ;  but  he  protested  loud  and  long ;  Joy  was 

the  name  he  bore. 
To  drown  my  doubts  he  crossed  my  sill  and  bade  me  taste  his  brimming  bowl, 
But,  ere  my  lips  had  drunk  their  fill,  whispered,  "A  paltry  price — thy  soul !" 

Oh,  but  that  bliss  must  be  complete  I     Light,  for  its  sake,  such  sacrifice. 

What  though  I  half  divined  the  cheat?  the  wine,  the  wine  it  was  so  sweet!    I  paid 

my  Sin  his  price. 
"Too  dear  the  draught,"  I  whispered  low,  as  in  my  house  I  heard  a  cry, 
"For  human  frailty  to  forego,  for  thirst  like  mine  to  pass  it  by  1" 

Now  wingeth  Death  his  way  to  me;  offers  his  sweet  forgetful  cup. 
All-potent  though  its  waters  be  to  quench  the  fires  of  memory,  I  will  not  take  it  up. 
My  heart  shall  burn  with  bitter  thirst,  while  Death's  dark  healing  wings  sweep  by, 
My  lips  shall  drain  the  dregs  accursed,  that  whoso  drinks  shall  long  to  die  I 

"Nay,  but  my  name  is  Peace,"  he  cries.    What  if  it  be  that  same  old  Sin? 

A  likeness  lingers  in  his  eyes  that  bids  me  doubt  the  thin  disguise ;  He  shall  not 

enter  in! 
My  habitation  is  unfit  for  Death ;  for  Peace  there  is  no  room. 
Here  with  my  ruined  Soul  I  sit  and  wait  the  unfolding  of  our  doom. 

Louise  Belts  Edwards. 


CHARLES  WAGNER." 

IT  is  not  perhaps  so  much  the  multi-  human  mind  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 

plication  of  our  needs  as  the  many  ago,  for  he  realises  that  against  the  im- 

ways  and  ease  of  satisfying  them  pulse  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  in  all 

that  have  introduced  into  modern  the  relations  of  life  given  by  the  wizard 

life  that  complexity  of  which  M.  Wag-  of  Geneva,  there  has  been  no  positive 

ner  complains.    The  effect  of  all  progress  reaction 

in  discovery,  invention,  and  thought  has  These  three  books  of  M.  Wagner  may 

been  to  simphfy  and  straighten  life  out,  ^^  ^^.^  ^^.^^     ^^  ^^         ,      j^^       ^ 

and  that  olden  time  sjmphcity  in  man-  ^^     .        j  ^  ^           ^u  ^^^      ^ 

ners  and  ideas  which  he  bade  us  rever-  ,   ,,        ■  ■       ^  .                 i    -    °     -i-r 

ence  and  cherish  must  be  looked  for  sole-  '.'";""  ^'"'  °'  *"""?"  «'"■<»■» :  T^l", 

ly  in  the  special  conditions  accompanying  S.mpk  Ufe  dealing  w,  h  the  relations  of 

the  lives  rf  the  humble  and  lowly-the  ?  ™"  !°  *?  "°,'''!  "  '"??;  P'  ^'"fT 

poor  in  purse  and  spirit,  for  it  is  certainly  Woyw'thh.s  relations  to  the  Inner  Se  f, 

iiot  to  bi  found  in  the  prandial  perform-  »"^,  "y  Ih,  F,res,de  with  the  more  inti- 

ances  of  the  Romans,  the  frills  and  fur-  "«!  external  relations  in  the  family  and 


belows  of  the  Grand  Monarch's  time,  or 


the  home. 


the  metaphysical  muddles  of  the  sch^x)!-  ^  .^*=  ^?'^'"  t^g.^^^"  ^"°"g^  *«  f°'7" 

jjj            '^  ■^  a  picture  of  man  m  his  relation  to  the 

But  this  modern  Parisian  pastor  is  no  ""^  worfJ.we  M  ourselves  confmnted 

twentieth-century  Rousseau.    He  invents  """•.  '  '^"S'^'  statement  of  the  weapons 


no  such  Eden  as  that  "state  of  Nature"  employed  by  med.ocr.ty  to  win  prom., 

which  worked  so  potent  a  charm  in  the  "«"«  "''^  ^"^^^S"   .  '"  P°l'"";  «"*"«■ 

'^  bus.ness,  even  in  science,  art,  literature, 

*The  Simple  Life;  The  Bttttr  Way;  By  tkt  ^^  religion,   there  is  everywhere  dis- 

Fireside.    By  Charles  Wagner.    New  York:  guise,  trickery,  wire-pulling;  cme  truth 

M'-Oure,  Pfiij/,pj   8l  Company.  for  the  public,  another  for  tlie  initiated. 
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,  .  .  The  very  people  who  deceive 
others  with  the  most  ability,  are  in  turn 
deceived  when  they  need  to  count  upon 
the  sincerity  of  their  neighbours."  "It 
is  not  well  to  confide  oneself  to  a  doctor 
who  is  wholly  engrossed  in  his  fees,  for 
the  spring  of  his  action  is  the  desire  to 
garnish  his  purse  with  the  contents  of 
yours.  If  it  is  to  his  interest  that  you 
should  suffer  longer,  he  is  capable  of 
fostering  your  malady  instead  of  fortify- 
ing your  strength."  "One  of  the  chief 
puerilities  of  our  time  is  the  love  of  ad- 
vertisement. Some  people  are  so  con- 
sumed with  this  desire  that  we  are 
justified  in  declaring  them  consumed 
with  the  itch  of  publicity.  In  their  eyes 
obscurity  is  the  height  of  ignominy;  so 
they  do  their  best  to  keep  their  names  in 
every  mouth." 

All  of  this  is  true  enough,  but  these 
conditions  are  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
economic  world  than  M.  Wagner  would 
have  us  believe.  They  did  not  come  in 
with  the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  telephone.  They  are  a  cluracteristic 
of  his  grandfather's  day  as  they  are  of 
his  own.  He  does  not  know  his  Balzac 
or  he  would  not  complain  that  craft, 
diplomacy,  and  subtle  legerdemain  have 
suddenly  developed  to  complicate  affairs 
in  the  business  world  of  to-day.  Have 
these  influences  ever  been  more  rampant 
in  modern  life  than  as  they  are  described 
in  Lost  Illusions  and  C^sar  Birotleau  as 
characteristic  of  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  ? 

The  persistency  of  a  disease,  however, 
does  not  decrease  the  necessity  for  a 
remedy.  M.  Wagner  proposes  a  conduct 
of  life  that  will  avoid  all  hurry  and  rest- 
lessness, will  bring  about  simpler 
thoughts,  forms  of  speech  and  concep- 
tions of  duty  in  all  relations  with  our 
fellowmen.  Beginning  in  the  family  cir- 
cle the  new  spirit  will  gradually  be  in- 
fused by  the  growing  children  into  public 
life,  and  humanity  will  be  free  of  the 
innumerable  complexities  that  constantly 
operate  to  its  deterioration. 

In  The  Better  Way,  our  author  is  on 
surer  ground  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  be  a  better  guide  for  the  inner  life 
than  for  the  outer  world,  which  lies  too 
often  beyond  him.  There  runs  a  strain 
of  sadness  through  this  httle  volume  for 
the  thought  lingers  much  on  the  death  of 
a  son  just  on  the  threshold  of  young 
manhood.     His   hopes  and   doubts  and 


fears,  the  desolation  and  despair  are  an- 
swered and  sustained  by  a  "friend,"  who 
is  no  other  than  his  own  inner  self,  al- 
ways the  bearer  of  fine  spiritual  gifts  to 
enrich  and  fortify  every  crisis  of  die  soul 
whether  it  be  one  of  joy  or  one  of  sorrow. 
The  "friend"  proves  himself  a  trust- 
worthy guide  at  every  turn  of  the  difficult 
road.  He  leads  to  one  fine  end.  "The 
peace  of  the  soul  is  the  key  to  the  world. 
Through  it  all  things  are  ordered  and 
disposed  in  their  places.  In  it  the  pain- 
ful problem  of  life  resolves  into  har- 
mony." 

By  the  Fireside  is  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  three  volumes.  M.  Wagner  is 
fully  aware  of  the  economic  forces  that 
are  changing  the  character  of  home  life, 
but  his  vague  suggestions  and  schemes 
would  react  against  the  inevitable  ten- 
dencies of  modem  domestic  life.  On  the 
subject  of  the  home,  he  and  Mrs.  Gilman 
would  never  agree.  He  is  not  prone  to 
regret  the  past  but  in  the  pages  the  wish 
occurs  more  than  once  for  a  return  to 
some  of  the  conditions  of  home  life  of  by- 
gone days.  He  lays  too  much  stress  on 
that  which  tends  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality,  and  which  is  now 
recognised  as  the  weak  feature  of  family 
life.  The  thought,  too,  is  often  common- 
place and  suggests  that  the  author  should 
conduct  some  department  of  manners  and 
morals  in  a  woman's  magazine. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  as  a  philosopher 
or  preacher,  but  as  a  lover  of  his  fellow 
men,  that  M,  Wagner  has  the  strongest 
claim  to  their  attention. 

"I  have  lived  with  rich  and  poor,"  he 
says  in  one  place,  "with  wise  and  igno- 
rant, city  folks  and  peasants,  Germans 
and  French,  believers  and  atheists,  the 
champions  of  the  past  and  the  champions 
of  the  present,  and  I  have  understood  and 
loved  them  all,  I  love  life  and  humanity 
under  all  their  wholesome,  sincere  forms, 
in  all  their  griefs  and  their  hopes,  and 
even  in  all  the  tempests  of  thought  and 
deed." 

If  we  omit  the  italicised  words  this 
might  have  been  written  by  Whitman 
himself.  It  is  impossible  not  to  detect 
a  trace  of  Puritanism  in  M.  Wagner's 
Whitmanism,  but  this  will  only  help  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Humanity,  for  those 
who  find  the  good  grey  poet  too  strong 
meat  will  like  better  the  flavour  of  the 
Frenchman's  thought. 

George  H.  Casatnajor. 


REINCARNATION. 

We  were  lovers  when  first  we  met,  my  sweet. 

Or  ever  the  Sphinx  was  planned. 
And  I  kissed  the  prints  of  your  sandaled  feet 

In  the  soft  Saharan  sand. 
You  wore  a  gown  that  was  not  so  slow 

And  I  wore  a  cheerful  smile, 
In  the  lonesome  land  of  the  Long  Ago 

On  a  neck  of  the  nervous  Nile. 

You  were  a  maiden  of  Rome,  my  pet, 

Toga'd  and  trim  and  tall, 
And  the  flirt  of  your  fan  I  remember  yet 

As  my  legion  marched  for  Gaul. 
But  we  stoically  stayed  our  trembling  tears — 

That  day  in  the  brave  year  One — 
For  we  knew  that  our  love  could  vanquish  years 

And  make  a  century  run. 

In  Ethelbert's  time  we  sought,  my  dear, 

A  bower  of  bitumen  shade 
Where  the  beasts  and  the  birds  did  not  look  queer 

To  a  tapestry  man  and  maid. 
And  we  saw  no  cloud  in  the  saffron  sky 

As  you  gave  me  a  four-leaved  rose. 
But  love  leaped  high  as  we  said  good-bye 

For  your  pa  wore  pointed  toes. 

Once  more,  on  the  age-old  feast  of  birds, 

I  thrill  with  the  same  sweet  fears. 
Do  I  ask  too  much  if  I  crave  kind  words 

But  once  in  a  thousand  years? 
It  is  not  my  fault  in  the  pitiless  plan 

Of  the  centuries  whir  and  whirl. 
If  I  am  only  a  Remington  man 

While  you  are  a  Gibson  girl, 

Herman  Knickerbocker  VietS. 
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BUILDING  THE  COMIC  OPERA. 


By  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr. 


WHILE  the  construction  of  a 
comic  opera  is  by  no  means 
an  exact  science,  the  work, 
to  gain  a  lasting  success, 
must  contain  at  least  two  primary  in- 
gredients —  humour  and  tunefulness. 
There  have  been  operas  which  with  but 
a  modicum  of  either  requisite  have  gained 
an  ephemeral  popularity  through  a  gor- 
geousness  of  production  and  a  wealth  of 
pretty  girls.  There  have  been  musical 
comedies  which  through  the  introduction 
of  some  clever  "specialty"  have  tem- 
porarily caught  the  public's  fancy  and 
incidentally  its  shekels.  But  sudi  as 
these  can  no  more  last  than  can  their 
interpolated  songs  which,  like  "Mr. 
Dooley,"  "Hiawatha,"  "Bedelia,"  and  the 
rest,  sweep  the  coimtry  with  a  wave  of 
popularity  to-day  and  to-morrow  are  rele- 
gated to  the  barrel-organ  and  oblivion; 
while  songs  like  "Answer,"  "Oh,  Promise 
Me,"  and  the  "Rosary"  we  love  as  dear 
old  friends  and  cheerfully  applaud  when- 
ever we  hear  them  adequately  rendered. 

Doubtless  there  are  but  few  thinking 
people  who  have  not  wondered  why  it  is 
impossible  in  these  days  to  write  a  con- 
sistent comic  opera,  or,  if  not  impossible, 
why  some  one  does  not  do  it.  With  the 
evident  predisposition  of  the  public  for 
musical  pieces  over  comedy  and  drama 
the  opportunities  for  writers  of  librettos 
certainly  seem  golden.  There  are  many 
clever  musicians  simply  hungering  for 
a  good  "book,"  and  there  are  many  hun- 
gry managers  scouring  Europe  and 
America  for  completed  works  of  any 
promise.  Most  of  those  they  accept,  alas  1 
end  with  the  promise  and  never  reach 
fulfillment.  Again  the  question  "Why?" 
A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  an  author  and  composer  must 
meet  and  surmount  ere  they  see  the  fin- 
ished product  of  their  collaboration 
submitted  to  the  public  for  approval  may 
cast  some  light  on  a  subject  which  is 
dark  to  many;  and  may  further  inspire 
in  the  public  at  lai^e  a  more  charitable 
spirit  of  tolerance  for  the  perpetrators 
who,  though  fully  conscious  of  the  short- 


comings of  their  offerings,  suffer  in  si- 
lence the  more  because  they  feel  Uiat  they 
are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  much  that 
they  know  to  be  blameworthy. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  story  or  plot. 
Whatever  it  be  it  must  contain  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  characters  to  insure  for 
the  composer  a  prima  donna,  a  soubrette, 
and  an  alto  or  perhaps  a  character 
woman,  a  tenor  or  high  baritone,  a  basso, 
and  one  or  two  comedians — not  of  course, 
omitting  the  ubiquitous  chorus.  It  must 
have  the  locale — Spanish,  Dutch,  French- 
Canadian,  Oriental — in  which  the  com- 
poser feels  himself  best  fitted  to  suggest 
and  maintain  the  atmosphere  by  his 
music.  The  scenic  artist  must  also  have 
his  wants  attended  to  in  the  way  of  two 
or  three  original  suggestions  for  stage- 
settings.  These  little  wing-clipping  pre- 
liminaries settled  upon,  the  question 
arises,  shall  the  piece  contain  a  "star" 
part,  and  if  so,  shall  it  be  for  a  man  or 
woman?  For  the  comedian,  or  for  the 
prima  donna?  The  story  in  mind  will 
possibly  settle  that  for  itself  as  characters 
in  most  stories  are  quite  as  difficult  to 
manage  as  are  real  "stars,"  and  have  a 
way  of  strenuously  asserting  themselves 
in  spite  of  the  author's  efforts  to  suppress 
them.  The  characters  then,  with  their 
relative  values,  the  locale,  and,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  story  having  been  decided 
upon,  the  real  difficulties  begin.  The 
average  comic  opera  contains  about 
twenty  musical  numbers,  and  it  is  in 
writing  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conserve  the  proper  order  of  these  that 
the  author  finds  one  of  his  greatest  tasks. 
Solos,  love  duets,  trios,  comic  songs,  en- 
semble numbers  and  finales  must  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  sequence  as  to  insure 
variety  of  topic,  rhythm,  costuming,  and 
"business"  for  the  chorus.  The  various 
principals'  numbers  must  be  so  appor- 
tioned as  to  give  each  his  or  her  share 
of  prominence  at  proper  intervals,  and 
woe  betide  the  luckless  librettist  who  at- 
tempts to  bring  any  one  of  them  on  the 
stage  too  soon.  Whatever  the  author's 
original  idea  for  a  new  effect  or  an  odd 
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situation  he  must  shape  it  so  as  to  let  the 
chorus  and  some  of  the  minor  characters 
fill  out  the  first  five  minutes  and  "warm 
up  the  house"  before  contriving  his  en- 
trances for  the  more  important  members 
of  the  cast.  Hence  the  invariable  "open- 
ing chorus"  and  the  few  moments  "foot- 
less" dialogue  that  follows. 

In  American  productions  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  "star"  can 
be  given  some  sort  of  an  odd  or  startling 
entrance,  as,  for  example,  the  coming  to 
life  of  the  scarecrow  in  The  Wizard  of 
Og,  the  emergence  of  Frank  Daniels 
from  the  safe  in  The  Office  Boy,  "Dolly 


X'ardcn's"  appearance  showing  only  her 
feet  and  ankles  as  she  walks  mside  of  a 
sedan-chair,  "Sergeant  Kitty's"  entrance 
as  a  postillion  on  horseback,  or  Raymond 
Hitchcock's  sudden  descent  in  his  patent 
fire-escape  balcony  in  The  Yankee  Con- 
sul. The  object,  of  course,  is  to  "get  a 
laugh,"  or,  if  not,  at  least  to  concentrate 
the  attention;  and  if  after  that  the  first 
few  lines  "tell"  your  actor  has  his  audi- 
ence with  him  ready  and  willing  to  be 
amused. 

"It  would  seem,"  you  will  say,  "that  all 
this,  though  difficult,  might  be  done  and 
done  with  some  semblance  of  continuity 
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and  realism."  It  is  done — on  paper.  Few 
librettists  who  are  in  any  way  worthy  of 
the  name  complete  a  comic  opera  which 
does  not  to  their  mind  contain  a  reason- 
ably well-connected  plot,  counter-plot, 
climax,  and  denouement.  The  lyrics  are 
not  dragged  in  by  the  heels,  but  are  the 
natural  expression  of  a  well-developed 
situation.  There  are  no  inconsistencies 
of  dialogue,  no  anachronisms.  Even  the 
chorus  enter  and  exit  with  reasons  for 
their  movements ;  and  each  separate  scene 
and  number  forms  a  coincident  part  of  an 
harmonious  whole,  Mr.  Author  while 
making  no  public  pretentions  to  great- 
ness, secretly  expects  that  when  the  piece 
is  put  on  at  least  a  few  discerning  critics 
will  justly  head  their  reviews,  "At  Last 
the  American  Gilbert  1"  What  happens? 
Many  things  which  are  no  one's  fault, 
but  are  largely  the  result  of  human  limi- 
tations. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  principal 
role  is  that  of  the  comedian.  The  con- 
tract for  the  production  is  signed,  and  the 
manager  begins  the  selection  of  his  cast. 
He  happens  upon  a  prima  donna  out  of 
work  whom  he  knows  will  prove  a  draw- 
ing card  with  the  public.  He  gives  her  a 
contract,  agreeing  to  "star"  her,  and  Mr. 
Author  is  told  to  "fatten  up"  her  part 
with  more  tines,  more  scenes,  and  more 
musical  numbers.  That,  perhaps,  is  not 
hard  to  do,  but  now  it  is  found  impos- 
sible to  secure  any  one  who  can  ade- 
quately fill  the  tenor  role.  Those  avail- 
able who  can  sing  it,  can  not  act  it,  and 
those  who  might  do  both  can  not  look  it. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  fill  the  part 
with  a  baritone,  transpose  his  ballad  a 
couple  of  tones,  and  cut  out  his  love-duet 
with  the  prima  donna.  She,  however, 
must  have  a  number  in  that  place,  and 
.  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
suit  her  she  decides  that  she'd  like  to 
have  the  song  which  the  soubrette  sings 
in  the  first  act.  "It's  really  the  best  song 
in  the  piece,  and  should  naturally  go  to 
the  'star'  anyhow."  So,  in  spite  of  the 
author's  modest  suggestion  that  this  is 
a  "good-night"  song,  and  wholly  inap- 
propriate to  a  morning  scene,  it  goes  in 
the  second  act.  Some  sort  of  dialogue 
must  be  invented  to  introduce  it,  and  the 
music  cue  will  doubtless  be  "listen  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  it."  The  song,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  the  expected  hit 
and  it  is  discovered  that  the  reason, 
which  should  have  at  once  been  obvious. 


is  that  it  immediately  follows  the  come- 
dian's topical  song  which  has  been 
laughed  at  and  encored  to  the  echo.  A 
topical  song  fits  in  anywhere,  so  that  is 
in  turn  shifted  to  the  first  act  which  is 
"a  little  weak  in  comedy,  anyhow."  Then 
there  is  the  chorus,  in  whose  graceful 
gyrations  every  competent  stage-man- 
ager takes  such  infinite  pride.  Occasion 
must  be  made  for  them  to  appear  at  fre- 
quent intervals  iij  varied  costtunes,  and 
if  the  author  does  not  make  the  occasion, 
the  stage-manager  will.  For  it  is  with 
them  that  he  finds  full  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  talent  in  originating  in- 
tricate movements  and  effective  stage 
pictures. 

Now  the  composer  finds  that  owing  to 
the  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  songs,  a 
concerted  number  for  full  chorus  is  left 
minus  the  men,  who  are  at  this  time  in 
their  dressing-rooms  changing  from  sol- 
diers to  brigands  for  the  next  scene. 
Something  must  be  done — some  further 
change  must  be  made  to  rectify  this,  and 
a  litUe  more  shifting  takes  place.  A 
character  of  secondary  importance  which 
the  author  confidently  expected  would 
prove  a  surprise — does  I  He's  so  sur- 
prisingly bad  in  the  part  that  numbers 
of  his  scenes  are  cut  out  bodily.  They 
may  have  in  them  some  very  necessary 
explanatory  dialogue,  but  a  musical  piece 
can  not  be  allowed  to  drag  for  an  instant. 
"Ginger  I"  is  the  word,  "ginger  t"  And 
thus  by  degrees  the  seemingly  necessary 
changes  take  place  until  in  the  end  he  will 
be  indeed  a  wise  author  who  knows  his 
own  plot. 

Consider  now  for  a  moment  that  a 
drama  contains  some  two  hours  of  dia- 
logue, while  in  a  musical  play  forty-five 
minutes  of  talk  is  excessive.  Consider, 
further,  that  should  an  interruption  oc- 
cur even  in  the  most  carefully  constructed 
play,  during  which  a  clever  soloist 
flanked  by  a  bevy  of  diverting  young 
women  claim  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence for  from  three  to  six  minutes,  would 
it  not  be  hard  thereafter  to  pick  up  the 
story  and  regain  the  interest?  In  a 
comic  opera  not  alone  one,  but  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  these  interruptions  occur — 
distractions  for  both  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
These  might  not  prove  such  serious 
breaks  if  every  song  exactly  fitted  every 
situation,  but  that  can  scarcely  be  for 
many  reasons,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
noted.     The  pretty,  simple,  direct  little 
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comic  opera  stories  told  in  such  works 
as  those  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq,  Audran, 
Millocker,  Planquette,  and  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  went  out  with  the  advent  of  the 
modern  "production"  in  which  "show- 
girls" and  scenic  effects,  costumes  and 
cake-walks  were,  or  were  thought  to  be, 
what  the  public  wanted  and  would  pay 
to  see.  Rag-time  and  coon  songs  were 
interpolated  hit  or  miss  into  the  reigning 
musical  pieces,  elaborate  "business"  was 
devised  for  the  choruses,  and  the  public 
thereupon  offered  its  acclaim.  But  if 
signs  do  not  fail,  the  fickle  public  is 
rapidly  growing  tired ;  and  the  astute 
manager  who  will  substitute  daintiness 
for  display,  consistency  for  chaos,  and 
"atmosphere"  for  unsanitary  ventilation, 
will  find  that,  after  all,  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  intelligent, 
discriminating  human  beings  who  would 
rather  hear  good  voices  and  clearly  enun- 
ciated lines  than  see  a  lot  of  expensive 
scenery  or  light-headed  chorus  girls  mov- 
ing uncomfortably  in  Paris  creations  to 
which  and  in  which  they  are  manifestly 
unaccustomed. 

An  author  and  composer  naturally 
have  a  great  regard  for  their  Art.  A 
manager's  primary  regard  is  for  the  box- 
office,  and  his  anxiety  to  score'a  substan- 
tial success  at  times  inspires  him  to  in- 
terpolate more  or  less  "non-union"  num- 
bers in  spite  of  the  usually  lively  protest 
of  author  and  composer.  Sergeant  Kilty, 
Prince  of  Pilsen,  Dolly  Varden,  Babette. 
and  The  Yankee  Consul  are  entirely  free 
from  any  work  but  that  of  the  authors. 
But  from  among  the  scores  of  musical 
pieces  which  have  had  successful  runs 
on  Broadway  in  the  past  five  years,  com- 
paratively few  can  be  recalled  which  have 
not  contained  one  or  more  interpolations. 
These,  of  course,  take  the  place  of  orig- 
inal numbers  which  did  not  seem  to  "go." 
It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  be- 
cause a  song  does  not  "go"  it  is  neces- 
sarily devoid  of  merit.  A  multitude  of 
things  may  conspire  to  kill  an  intrinsical- 
ly good  number.  It  may  be  badly  placed, 
or  badly  interpreted,  badly  orchestrated. 
or  badly  conducted.  The  "business"  of 
the  chorus,  or  of  some  other  member  of 
the  cast  may  inadvertently  attract  the  at- 
tention and  kill  the  applause,  and  that 
S3me  song  in  other  hands  may  later  prove 
an  enormous  success.  Take  the  case  of 
Nancy  Brown  "  "  ^^^  **"'  ^""S"  """ 
'•^cess/,,;/^,  hy  tiO  l«ss  a  personage  than 


Peter  Dailey  in  Augustus  Thomas's  ill- 
fated  musical  comedy,  Champagne  Char- 
ley. It  was  sung  by  Marie  Cahill  shortly 
afterwards  in  The  Wild  Rose,  and  proved 
the  hit  of  Broadway  for  the  season.  As 
an  example  of  how  far  this  interpolating 
habit  can  go  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  Marie  Cahill's  husband  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  not  one  of  the 
original  numbers — even  to  the  finale — is 
now  left  in  Nancy  Brown,  in  which  play 
Miss  Cahill  is  at  present  starring.  It 
must  seem  a  far  cry  from  Henry  K,  Had- 
ley  to  Cole  &  Johnson ;  but  as  the  box- 
office  has  not  suffered  it  seems  to  be  "up 
to"  the  theatre-going  public  to  explain. 

No  reasonable  author  should  doubt 
that  in  making  changes  his  manager  is 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  do  what  in  his 
belief  will  advantage  the  play.  There  is 
sometimes  a  difference  in  relative  beliefs 
regarding  the  matter — that's  all.  A  play 
is  the  child  of  an  author's  brain ;  and 
parents  are  proverbially  inclined  to  grow 
peevish  and  fretful  when  others  under- 
take to  correct  their  children. 

Perhaps  at  once  the  saddest  and  most 
laughable  case  of  managerial  correction 
extant  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Brady.  Some  years  ago,  as 
Clay  M.  Greene  tells  the  story,  an  elderly 
couple  from  somewhere  down  on  Cape 
Cod  submitted  a  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Brady  which  he  hurriedly  read  and  care- 
lessly accepted.  It  was  a  comedy  of 
rural  New  England  Hfe  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  authors  it  bid  fair  to  prove  an 
American  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Mr. 
Brady  decided  to  make  an  immediate 
production.  He  engaged  his  cast  and  the 
authors  were  present  and  read  the  play 
to  the  actors  at  first  rehearsal,  after  which 
they  shook  the  unholy  dust  of  the  modern 
Gomorrah  from  their  feet  and  hied  back  ■ 
to  quiet  Cape  Cod  to  await  the  date  that 
should  see  the  opening  performance. 
Two  daj's'  rehearsal  was  more  than 
enough  to  prove  that  the  play  as  it 
stood  was  impossible.  They  had  gone 
too  far,  however,  to  now  retract,  and 
Mr.  Grismer — Brady's  partner — sudden- 
ly offered  the  brilliant  suggestion  that 
they  turn  the  play  into  a  musical  comedy. 
To  think  was  to  act ;  and  Mr.  Greene  was 
deputised  to  bring  about  the  metamor- 
phosis. Such  of  the  cast  as  could  sing 
were  retained,  others  were  substituted, 
the  song- factories  were  called  upon,  and 
in  the  usual  number  of  weeks  the  piece 
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was  produced.  It  was  called  My  Aunt  this  was,  so  they  passed  them  in  turn  to 
Hannah.  Mr,  Author  and  wife,  all  un-  each  other  and  then  to  the  stage-man- 
conscious  of  what  had  been  done  came  ager,  who  passed  them  to  the  stage  door- 
to  town  for  the  dress  rehearsal.  To  say  keeper,  who  passed  them  outside.  They 
that  they  were  surprised,  shocked,  an-  went  back  to  Cape  Cod  that  night,  and 
gered,  outraged,  heart-broken,  is  to  put  a  few  weeks  later  the  old  man  died — "of 
it  mildly.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a  broken  heart,"  the  old  lady  wrote  Clay 
Messrs.  Brady,  Grismer  and  Greene  had  Greene,  thoup-h  the  doctor's  certificate 
none  of  them  any  time  or  inclination  at  read  "acute  indigestion."  It  was  in  this 
this  particular  point  of  time  to  take  the  piece  that  "My  Tiger  Lily"  was  first 
dear  old  people  quietly  aside  and  care-  sung  and  it  went  far  to  carry  the  produc- 
fully  explain  to  them  how  necessary  all  tion   towards   success,   but   it   failed   to 
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reach  the  goal,  and  doubtless  there  is 
still  a  little  old  lady  "down  Cape  Cod 
way"  who  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  great 
play  was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  through  the 


fatuous  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  an- 
other manager  who  thought  he  knew 
more  than  the  author. 


NOTES  ON  THE  THEATRE. 


THE  recent  revival  in  New  York 
of  The  Two  Orphans  with  a 
particularly  strong  cast,  very 
naturally  led  to  abundant  remi- 
niscence and  comment  from  those  who 
could  remember  the  first  production  of 
this  play  in  its  English  version.  To  us  its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  take  it 
all  in  all.  The  Two  Orphans  is  probably 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  pure 
melodrama  that  has  ever  been  put  to- 
gether. It  ilhistrates  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  play  as  a  play  may  be  immensely 
successful,  and  deservedly  so,  without 
possessing  the  slightest  literary  merit 
whatsoever.  Stagecraft,  the  art  of  the 
playwright,  will  of  course,  gain  much  if 
it  be  united  with  the  imagination  and  wit 
and  eloquence  of  the  great  literary  artist ; 
yet  it  can  perfectly  well  dispense  with 
these  and  still  attain  a  veritable  triumph. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  theatre,  indeed, 
the  element  of  literature  in  a  play  is  by 
no  means  essential  to  its  dramatic  value ; 
and  so  it  is  that  this  ingeniously  con- 
structed piece  by  d'Hennery  and  Cormon 
has  held  the  stage  for  thirty  years  and 
will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  it  for 
thirty  more,  while  Tennyson's  Queen 
Mary,  Harold,  and  The  Promise  of  May 
never  filled  any  theatre  for  a  single  week. 
It  is  easy  to  mock  at  The  Two 
Orphans,  especially  in  the  absurdly 
stilted  English  version  of  Hall  Jackson, 
in  which  it  continues  to  be  acted ;  it  is 
not  by  any  means  so  easy  to  resist  the 
appeal  which  it  makes  to  certain  ele- 
mental instincts  and  emotions.  You  smile 
when  you  listen  to  such  sentences  as  "Do 
I  dream  ?  Am  I  mad  ?"  yet  it  is  odd  if  you 
do  not  thrill  at  the  rescue  of  Henriette  by 
de  Vaudrey,  and  again  at  the  superb 
climax  of  the  third  act,  when  the  cry  of 
Louise  is  recognised  in  the  street  below 
and  soldiers  suddenly  bar  the  door  to 
Henriette  as  she  rushes  in  a  frenzy  of  joy 
to  seek  the  blind  girl.  And  that  is  a 
great  scene  in  La  Salpetriire  when  the 
nun,  Saur  Genevieve,  after  a  moment* 


of  intense  wrestling  with  her  conscience, 
sacrifices  the  lesser  morality  to  the 
greater  and  tells  the  noble  lie  which  saves 
two,  souls.  Only  the  coldest  nature, 
jaded  by  many  years  of  incessant  theatre- 
going  can  resist  the  appeal  of  such  a 
situation,  which  Dion  Boucicault  after- 
ward adapted  and  used  with  no  less  ef- 
fect in  The  Shaughraun.  Again  the  neat- 
ness with  which  a  really  complicated  plot 
is  worked  out  deserves  attention.  A  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  once  said  to 
us  that  if  any  one  were  to  write  down  a 
description  of  the  plot  of  The  Two 
Orphans  be  would  have  to  fill  a  dozen 
pages;  and  yet  on  the  stage  it  is  all 
evolved  so  lucidly  and  naturally  as  to  be 
perfectly  clear  at  every  moment.  Herein 
is  shown  the  knack  which  d'Hennery  pos- 
sessed— the  knack  of  the  born  playwright 
who,  when  he  is  working  sees  exactly 
how  the  thing  is  going  to  affect  the  spec- 
tators. His  mind  plans  and  judges  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  stage  and  uie  audi- 
torium. 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  us  in 
view  of  the  immense  and  long-continued 
popularity  of  The  Two  Orphans  that  no 
manager  in  England  or  America  has  ever 
had  any  other  of  d'Hennery's  melo- 
dramas translated  or  adapted.  Adolphe 
d'Hennery  resembled  the  elder  Dumas 
in  his  ability  to  take  other  men's  rubbish 
and  in  some  curiously  indescribable  way 
to  convert  it  by  a  magic  touch  into  excel- 
lent material  for  the  stage.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  this  particular  play,  a  rough 
draught  of  it  was  brought  to  d'Hennery 
by  Eugene  Cormon,  an  industrious  dra- 
matic hack.  D'Hennery  looked  it  over 
and  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  cer- 
tain alterations  which  he  indicated  could 
be  made.  Cormon  went  off  and  carried 
out  the  instructions.  D'Hennery  then 
suggested  other  changes  and  additions, 
all  of  which  Cormon  incorporated  into 
his  manuscript.  This  process  went 
steadily  on,  until  the  play  assumed  a 
definite  form.    At  last,  d'Hennery  himself 
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took  it  and  worked  it  out  into  its  present 
shape.  He  always  had  one  or  more 
collaborators  just  as  Dumas  had,  and 
these  acted  as  jackals  for  him,  bringing 
him  ideas  for  plots  and  working  obedi- 
ently under  his  astute  direction.  Many 
of  his  other  plays  were  quite  as  success- 
ful as  The  Two  Orphans.  Most  of  them 
were  written  along  the  same  lines — the 
persecuted  poor  and  the  oppressive  rich 
— and  they  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
average  man  and  woman.  He  also  wrote 
military  dramas,  the  most  popular  of 
these  being  L' Hist  aire  d'un  Drapeau. 
Another  play  which  held  the  stage  in 
Paris  for  a  very  long  time  was  La  Grace 
de  Dieu. 

Of  the  "all  star  cast"  In  the  recent  re- 
production of  The  Two  Orphans,  the 
best  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  as  Jacques  Frochard,  and  by 
Elita  Proctor  Otis  as  the  hag,  his  mother. 
Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  is  a  finished  actor  and 
accomplishes  with  infinite  aplomb  and 
grace  whatever  he  attempts ;  but  his  lack 
of  real  sincerity  is  always  against  him ; 
so  that  his  de  Vaudrey  reminded  one  of 
the  heroes  whom  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  invents  to  impress  his  audience 
of  school  girls.  Mr.  Holland  as  the 
comic  valet  was  quite  preposterous ;  and 
tlie  more  amusing  he  was,  the  greater 
was  his  incongruity ;  since  under  the  old 
regime  in  France,  a  valet  of  that  par- 
ticular sort  would  have  been  soundly  cud- 
gelled and  turned  out  into  the  street  with 
his  nose  slit.  Miss  Grace  George  as 
Louise  was  pretty  and  plaintive,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Illington  as  Henriette  made  a 
good  impression  in  the  more  violent 
scenes.  It  was  pleasant  to  note  the  tre- 
mendous burst  of  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  Miss  Clara  Morris  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  unexpected  return  by  her  to 
the  scene  of  her  old  triumphs. 

Mr.  James  O'Neill,  who  took  the  part 
of  Pierre,  the  cripple,  failed  to  utilise 
an  opportunity  for  a  fine  dramatic 
stroke.  The  brutal  Frochard  is  menac- 
ing Louise,  when  Pierre,  goaded  to  des- 
peration, flings  himself  between  the  two, 
crying,  "I  will  show  you  that  you  were 
right  when  you  said  that  we  come  of  a 
family  that  kills  I"  Now  Pierre  is  physi- 
cally a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  his 
burly  brother,  and  so  the  audience  is  not 
much  impressed  by  this  sudden  burst  of 
energy.  It  expects  to  see  Pierre  kicked 
into  the  corner,  and  is  therefore  appre- 


hensive for  him  rather  than  thrilled.  Had 
Mr.  O'Neill,  however,  in  the  very  in- 
stant of  uttering  his  defiance,  snatched 
up  the  knife,  the  effect  would  have  been 
instantaneous  and  stirring.  But  he 
waited  until  the  critical  moment  had 
passed,  and  so  the  whole  scene  utterly 
missed  fire.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  French  original,  Jacques  is 
stabbed  by  Pierre  in  this  scene  and  slain 
in  defence  of  Louise's  honour.  Just  why 
the  American  adapter  altered  this  it  is 
hard  to  see. 

Paris  has  lately  found  something  of  a 
theatrical  sensation  in  a  play  by  Albert 
Guinon,  entitled  Decadence.  This  was 
written  some  years  ago,  but  was  con- 
demned by  the  Reader  of  Plays  for  the 
Beaux  Arts,  on  the  ground  that  it  in- 
sulted the  Jews,  the  government,  and 
society  in  general ;  but  since  M.  Combes's 
ministry  came  in,  the  restriction  was 
withdrawn  and  Decadence  was  produced. 
Possibly  some  of  its  success  is  due  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  previously  been 
forbidden.  The  play  may  be  described 
as  a  drama  of  tapagc.  Tapage  is  the 
name  which  Parisians  give  to  the  sale 
of  social  influence  by  needy  nobles  who, 
in  return  for  loans  and  other  finan- 
cial favours,  agree  to  exploit  persMis 
upon  whom  the  world  of  highest  fashion 
would  otherwise  look  askance.  The 
tapeur,  or  social  promoter,  has  long  been 
known  in  London ;  but  the  English  lan- 
guage has  not  yet  fotmd  a  name  for  him. 
Decadence  shows  us  a  section  of  the 
Parisian  monde  where  descendants  of  the 
Crusaders  consort  with  rich  Jews,  intro- 
duce them  to  the  most  aristocratic  clubs, 
and  even  marry  their  daughters  to  them. 
The  central  theme  of  the  play  is  the  con- 
flict which  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  these  noble  ladies  between  her  pas- 
sion for  a  man  of  her  own  class  and  her 
love  of  luxury  to  which  the  enormous 
wealth  of  a  distasteful  husband  is  neces- 
sary to  minister.  Cynically  enough,  the 
woman  in  question,  after  a  short  amor- 
ous escapade,  goes  back  to  her  husband 
because  he  alone  can  satisfy  her  craving 
for  the  things  that  wealth  commands. 
Albert  Guinon  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
figure  among  French  dramatists.  In 
spite  of  his  fondness  for  decadent  themes 
he  is  little  of  a  Parisian,  but  prefers  a 
simple,  open-air  life  in  Brittany,  where 
he  works  and  studies  quietly  and  where 
he  spends  much  of  his  time  upon  the 
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water  with  the  hardy  fishermen.  Having 
an  independent  fortune,  he  writes  slowly, 
and  only  when  the  inspiration  comes  to 
him;  so  that  in  eighteen  years  he  has 
produced  but  four  plays — Jobards,  Seul, 
Le  Portage,  and  Decadence.  His  choice 
of  subjects  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  originally  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  an  advocate  who  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  divorce  cases,  and  that,  while 
there,  Guinon  saw  at  close  range  the 
seamy  side  of  social  life. 

The  announcement  that  Messrs.  Weber 
and  Fields  are  to  dissolve  their  long 
standing  and  very  successful  partner- 
ship seems  to  be  a  case  of  history  re- 
peating itself.  Step  by  step  these  two 
actor-managers  have  duplicated  the  ca- 
reer of  Messrs.  Harrigan  and  Hart. 
They  began  by  doing  knockabout  turns 
in  the  cheap  variety  shows,  and  they 
gradually  came  to  hold  a  really  unique 
position  in  New  York ;  for  underneath 
all  the  grotesqueness  and  absurdity  of 
the  farces  which  they  produced  each 
year,  they  and  the  company  which  they 
collected  gave  a  theatrical  performance 
that  had  a  local  flavour  the  subtlety 
of  which  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  a 
genuine  New  Yorker.  In  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  Messrs.  Harrigan  and  Hart 
took  higher  rank  than  their  German- 
American  successors ;  for  they  did  evolve 
a  sort  of  local  drama  comparable  to  the 
indigenous  comedies  of  ancient  Rome, 
rich  in  a  sort  of  rude  but  genuine  wit, 
and  hitting  off  character  types  with  un- 
taught artistry.  Mr.  Howells  used  to 
write  about  Edward  Harrigan's  creations 
with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  their 
value  as  character-studies.  No  one  has 
ever  gone  quite  so  far  as  to  take  Messrs. 
Weber  and  Fields  so  seriously;  yet,  all 
the  same,  they  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  humour  of  Manhattan.  The  first 
night  of  each  season  at  Weber  and  Fields 
brought  together  an  extraordinarily 
varied  assemblage  of  people  representing 
every  possible  class  and  kind  of  New 
York's  variegated  population ;  and  the 
newspapers  the  next  morning  filled  their 
dramatic  columns  with  quaint  sayings 
quoted  from  the  lines  which  Mr.  Weber 
or  Mr.  Fields  or  Mr.  Peter  Dailey  had 
uttered  the  night  before.  There  existed 
a  sort  of  tacit  comradeship  between 
actors  and  audience,  and  the  former  used 
'o  interpolate  all  sorts  of  "gags,"  regard- 
'"S"  each  other  w"'*^  ^  ^^^^  °^  side-glance 


at  the  spectators  as  though  they,  also, 
had  a  personal  share  in  Uie  fun.  TTie 
trouble  with  the  Weber  and  Fields  com- 
bination has  been  the  same  as  that  which 
finally  disrupted  the  combination  of 
Harrigan  and  Hart.  Neither  pair  of 
managers  knew  when  they  were  well  off; 
and  they  launched  out  into  other  enter- 
prises instead  of  sticking  to  the  good 
thing  which  they  had  created  for  them- 
selves, allowing  also  small  jealousies  and 
differences  of  opinion  to  grow  into  bick- 
erings and  feuds.  It  is  all  very  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  their  little  theatre  was  a 
very  characteristic  feature  of  New  York, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  just  now 
that  can  fully  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  has  lately  drawn 
upon  himself  a  sharp  fire  of  very  personal 
criticism  because  of  an  interview  which 
he  gave  to  one  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers. In  this  interview,  Mr.  Bellew, 
without  mentioning  any  names  and  in 
phrases  of  perfect  courtesy,  remarked 
that  many  American  actors  seem  to  be 
unable  to  exhibit  upon  the  stage  the 
bearing  and  the  manners  of  gentlemen. 
Thus,  said  Mr.  Bellew,  gentlemen  in 
drawing-rooms  do  not  sit  upon  tables  nor 
swagger  in  the  presence  of  ladies  with 
hands  in  pockets  and  puffing  a  cigarette. 
They  do  not  enter  drawing-rooms  with 
their  overcoats  on,  and  there  give  their 
hats  and  coats  to  a  servant ;  for  naturally 
these  things  are  supposed  to  be  left  in  the 
hall.  Mr.  Bellew's  criticism,  which  was 
developed  in  considerable  detail,  has  evi- 
dently drawn  blood,  and  we  fancy  that 
the  attacks  upon  him  are  really  a  tribute 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  most  American  actors, 
at  any  rate  upon  the  stage,  do  not  show 
any  savoir  z-ivre  or  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  those  little  niceties  of  life  which 
distinguish  the  polished  gentleman  from 
the  wealthy  bounder.  We  remember  that 
Lester  Wallack  once  called  to  account  an 
actor  in  bis  company  for  always  parting 
his  coat-tails  before  sitting  down.  "Your 
salary  is  quite  sufficient,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
lack, "to  allow  you  to  forget  your  coat- 
tails."  We  were  rather  struck,  about  a 
year  ago.  by  an  instance  of  stage  boorish- 
ness  in  a  representation  of  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  Soldiers  of  Fortune. 
It  was  the  more  noticeable  because  Mr. 
Davis  himself  poses  as  such  a  stickler 
for  good  form  and  because  he  was  under- 
stood to  have  overseen  the  stage  man- 
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agement  of  this  particular  play.  The 
scene  was  that  in  which  Alvarez,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  meets  Robert 
Clay  and  young  Langham  and  the  two 
American  girls  out  of  doors  in  the  even- 
ing. The  President,  on  meeting  the 
Americans,  at  once  removes  his  hat  and 
stands  with  bared  head  out  of  deference 
to  the  ladies ;  but  the  two  American 
"gentlemen"  keep  their  hats  firmly  on 
their  heads,  evidently  feeling  no  obliga- 
tion of  courtesy  toward  either  the  ladies 
or  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bellew's  very  just 
and  interesting  comments  will  bear  scHne 
fruit.  We  might  suggest  also  that  an 
elementary  school  be  established  to  teach 
our  actors  and  actresses  the  proper  pro- 


nunciation of  some  of  the  most  frequently 
employed  French  words.  Among  tfie 
cast  of  The  Two  Orphans,  for  example, 
the  prevalent  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"Monsieur"  seemed  to  be  "Musseer," 
and  no  one  but  Mr.  Bellew  appeared  to 
know  that  in  French  the  letter  "h"  is 
silent.  All  these  things  individually  are 
of  no  particular  consequence;  but  col- 
lectively they  are  of  immense  importance. 
We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  think 
of  a  single  American  actor  now  on  the 
stage  whose  acting  possesses  the  rare 
quality  of  distinction.  An  American 
jeune  premier  may  have  many  gifts,  but 
he  invariably  gives  one  the  impression 
that,  after  all,  he  is  only  "something  in 
the  City."  Rafford  Pyke. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  of 
orators,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  debaters ;  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  instance  of  his 
adroitness  than  the  opening  passage  of 
his  reply  to  Hayne,  "When  the  mariner 
has  been  tossed  for  many  days  in  thick 
weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he 
naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first  pause 
in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and  ascertain 
how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him 
from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this 
prudence,  and,  before  we  float  farther  on 
the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the 
point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we 
may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where 
we  now  are."  And  then  he  called  for  the 
reading  of  Foote's  Resolutions  so  that 
he  could  "speak  to  the  motion,"  as  the 
phrase  is. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  a  period  of 
rest  between  the  publication  of  the  annual 
reports  of  college-presidents  in  the  fall 
and  the  abundant  oratory  of  college-com- 
mencements in  the  spring,  now  that  the 
waves  of  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  college-course  are  stilled 
for  a  little  space,  we  may  follow  Web- 
ster's example  and  "refer  to  the  point 
from  which  we  departed."  Such  a  refer- 
ence may  be  even  more  useful  in  a  de- 


bate of  this  sort,  which  will  stretch  over 
as  many  months  as  that  in  the  Senate 
counted  hours.  It  is  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  any  pro- 
tracted discussion,  that  side-issues  are 
soon  brought  up  and  that  the  central 
question  is  often  obscured,  so  that  the 
general  public  can  no  longer  see  clearly 
what  the  dispute  is  about.  Let  us  then 
call  for  a  reading  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion. 

Although  the  length  of  the  college- 
course  has  been  a  frequent  topic  of  in- 
quiry in  the  past  ten  years,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Harvard  practice  of 
allowing  the  A.B.  degree  to  be  taken  by 
certain  students  in  three  years,  the  pres- 
ent discussion  was  brought  about  by  the 
annual  report  for  1902  of  the  president 
of  Columbia,  in  which  he  proposed  that 
a  college-course  of  two  years  only  should 
be  arranged  for  certain  students.  In- 
stantly the  air  was  filled  with  tumult  and 
shouting,  with  loud  protestations  against 
any  attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
traditional  four-year  course,  with  shrill 
outcries  against  any  proposal  to  lower 
the  standard  of  the  A.B.  degree.  Any 
one  standing  on  the  edge  of  this  hubbub 
would  have  supposed,  first,  that  there 
was  a  complete  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
value  of  the  A.B.  degree,  and  second, 
that  the  American  college  with  its  four- 
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year  course  was  a  perfect  institution,  the 
result  of  a  scientific  plan  improved  by  ex- 
perience. But  there  was  really  no  war- 
rant for  either  of  these  suppositions. 
There  is  not  now  and  there  never  has 
been  any  equality  between  the  A.B,  de- 
grees granted  by  different  institutions. 
And  the  American  college,  whatever  its 
merits,  is  not  the  practical  realisation  of 
a  scholarly  ideal ;  it  represents  only  an 
incidental  phase  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  education  here  in  the 
United  States ;  and  it  can  claim  no  an- 
tiquity and  no  sanctity  of  origin  to  pro- 
tect it  from  criticism  and  from  proposals 
for  improvement  and  transformation. 

The  oldest  American  college  is  Har- 
vard ;  it  began  as  a  high-school ;  it  seized 
every  opportunity  for  growth  and  ex- 
pansion ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  it  had  passed  through  the 
college  stage  and  developed  into  a  uni- 
versity. At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  still  scarcely  more 
than  a  high-school ;  and  there  is  probably 
little  inaccuracy  in  the  assertion  that  the 
educational  opportunities  which  Harvard 
offered  to  its  most  illustrious  son,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  graduated  in 
1821,  were  less  than  those  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  student  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School  four  score  years  later.  Certainly 
the  education  which  Columbia  College, 
founded  more  than  a  century  later  than 
Harvard,  was  able  to  give  to  De  Witt 
Qinton.  who  was  graduated  in  1786,  was 
not  so  broad,  not  so  rich,  nor  so  thorough 
as  that  which  a  New  York  lad  can  get  in 
the  De  Witt  Ointon  High  School  in 
1904.  In  Harvard  and  in  Columbia,  in 
Yale  and  in  Princeton,  there  was  from 
the  very  beginning  a  steady  upward 
thrust;  the  courses  of  instruction  were 
elevated  and  they  were  increased  in  num- 

•  ber.  Somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  what  had  been  a 
high-school  was  at  last  evolved  into  the 
type  which  we  recognise  as  that  of  the 
American  college ;  and  most  of  the  many 
new  institutions  which  were  founded 
thereafter,  from  timo  lo  time,  began  as 
colleges  and  not  as  high-sehools. 

Rut  after  the  older  institutions  had  de- 
veloped themselves  into  colleges  they  did 
not  stop  erowine,  either  in  attendance  or 
in  educational  breadth  and  depth;  and 
'he    cxainn/e     *'^^>'    *^*    """^^    followed, 

;ooner  or /a/*?'',  by  t^"*  newer  colleges. 

^"  the  mjW/^    ^^^^  ^'^'^  °^  ^^^  "'"*=■ 


teenth  century,  the  American 
with  its  four-year  course,  with  its  rigid 
curriculum,  and  with  its  single  degree  of 
A.B.,  nourished ;  and  it  performed  an  in- 
estimable service  to  several  generations 
of  American  youth.  It  had  no  parallel 
in  any  other  country ;  and  indeed  it 
needed  always  to  be  explained  to  a  for- 
eign observer.  It  was  the  product  of 
American  conditions,  and  it  was  exactly 
suited  to  American  needs.  It  is  the  insti- 
tution as  it  was  during  this  half-century 
that  most  of  us  have  in  mind  when  we 
think  of  the  American  college.  Yet  this 
institution  was  not  in  any  way  the  result 
of  a  definite  plan ;  it  represented  only  a 
stage  in  the  steady  development  of  our 
higher  education.  However  powerful  an 
instrument  for  good,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  lucky  accident  in  which  we  found 
our  profit. 

Of  course,  the  steady  development  did 
not  cease  when  the  college  had  been 
evolved.  It  continued ;  and  as  the  college 
bad  developed  out  of  the  high -school,  so 
the  American  college  in  turn  evolved  the 
American  university.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  ad- 
vanced institution  of  learning  was  only  a 
high-school ;  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
there  were  not  only  high-schools,  but 
colleges  also ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  were  high-schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  each  group  occupying  a 
fairly  definite  field  of  its  own — although 
the  title  which  the  institution  chose  to 
assume  did  not  always  indicate  accurately 
its  true  character.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  immediate  dan- 
ger of  the  college  lay  in  its  position  be- 
tween the  high -school,  which  is  ever 
growing  upward,  and  the  university, 
which  is  ever  reaching  downward.  Only 
a  firm  grasp  of  this  fact  will  enable  us 
to  understand  the  reasons  which  urged 
the  president  of  Columbia  to  make  the 
proposal  now  under  discussion,  A  hasty 
glance  back  over  the  history  of  the 
.\merican  college  in  its  growth  from  a 
high-school  into  a  university  will  help  us 
to  understand,  not  only  how  it  is  that 
there  is  not  and  never  has  been  any  tmi- 
formity  in  the  value  of  the  A.B.  degree 
as  given  by  different  institutions  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  also  that  it  is  quite 
unreasonable  of  us  to  expect  any  such 
uniformity  from  institutions  of  widely 
different  traditions  and  aims,  of  widely 
different   endowment    and    opportunity. 
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every  one  of  which  is  standing  at  its  own 
stELge  of  this  steady  progression  from 
the  earlier  high-school  to  the  later  uni- 
versity. Not  a  few  of  them  are  scarcely 
more  than  high-schools  now;  while 
others  have  blossomed  forth  as  true  uni- 
versities, animated  by  the  true  university 
spirit,  and  therefore  only  by  an  effort 
retaining  the  college  within  the  univer- 
sity. 

It  is  these  university-colleges  that  find 
the  present  conditions  most  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  the  problems  that  the^  have  to 
confront  are  unlike  those  of  the  mdepend- 
ent  colleges.  The  American  universities 
are  the  creation  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  their  expansion 
is  a  striking  evidence  of  our  adaptability 
and  our  energy.  The  most  of  them  have 
been  evolved  out  of  colleges  in  or  near 
the  larger  cities,  New  York,  Boston,  Bal- 
timore, Chicago — for  it  is  only  where  a 
large  population  is  massed  together  that 
the  modern  university  most  easily  satis- 
fies its  need  for  hospitals  and  law-courts, 
for  libraries  and  theatres,  for  galleries 
and  museums.  The  semi-nirality  which 
was  an  advantage  to  a  college  so  long  as 
it  was  content  to  educate  only  under- 
graduates, seems  to  be  a  decided  disad- 
vantage when  the  college  is  ambitious  to 
provide  graduate-instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  sciences.  Some  two  or  three 
institutions  not  favourably  situated  near 
the  large  centres  of  population — Yale, 
for  example,  and  Cornell — have  suc- 
ceeded in  expanding  and  establishing 
themselves  as  universities,  fitted  to  give 
graduate- in  struct  ion,  but  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  only  at  great  cost, 
by  the  most  strenuous  effort,  and  under 
disadvantages  which  will  become  more 
and  more  evident  in  the  future  as  the 
true  function  of  a  imiversity  is  more 
clearly  realised. 

The  development  of  the  American  uni- 
versity out  of  the  American  college  has 
been  almost  as  accidental  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  college  out  of  what 
had  been  no  more  than  a  high- school. 
Certain  colleges  here  and  there  started 
schools  of  law  and  of  medicine,  or  took 
over  law-schools  and  medical-schools 
which  already  existed  as  proprietary 
ventures.  To  meet  the  demand  for  prac- 
tical teaching  in  the  sciences,  they  estab- 
lished institutes  of  technolf^y  to  train 
men  for  mining  and  engineering  and 
architecture.     To  satisfy  the  desire  for 


the  advanced  instruction,  in  search  of 
which  so  many  American  students  had' 
been  forced  to  go  to  Germany,  they  or- 
ganised graduate-schools.  At  last,  these 
colleges  found  themselves  each  the  cen- 
tre of  a  congeries  of  accretions,  of 
schools  of  all  sorts,  only  casually  related 
to  the  college  itself,  and  sometimes  more 
important  than  the  original  college,  both 
in  the  numbers  attending  and  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  accomplished.  They  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  coordinating 
these  outside  bodies  and  of  arranging 
them  in  logical  relation  to  the  tmiversity 
which  has  grown  into  existence.  They 
also  had  to  take  the  original  colleges  in 
hand  and  to  reestablish  these,  in  some 
measure,  by  setting  them  off  sharply  from 
the  technological  institutes  by  the  side  of 
which  they  existed  and  with  which  they 
had  been  more  or  less  commingled  and 
confused.  This  task  of  readjustment 
and  reoi^nisation  is  not  yet  wholly  com- 
pleted in  all  these  institutions;  but  al- 
ready enough  has  been  done  for  the  type 
of  the  future  American  university  to  be 
plainly  visible. 

While  this  expansion  and  this  rear- 
rangement had  been  going  on  in  the  half- 
dozen  or  half- score  institutions  which 
may  fairly  make  claim  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  true  universities,  the  other  col- 
leges, without  the  support  of  a  large 
city,  without  the  opportunities  which  a 
large  city  proffers,  without  schools  of 
law,  of  medicine,  and  of  technolc^,  with- 
out proper  facilities  for  giving  graduate- 
instruction,  remained  simply  collies ; 
and  yet  they  also  could  not  but  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  In  so  far  as  their 
resources  permitted,  they  also  expanded ; 
they  introduced  the  elective  system ;  they 
increased  the  number  and  the  variety  of 
their  courses ;  they  established  new  pro- 
fessorships to  give  instruction  in  one  or 
another  of  the  subjects  for  which  there 
was  an  increasing  demand.  These  inde- 
pendent colleges — for  by  so  terming 
them  they  can  best  be  distinguished  from 
the  others  which  we  must  call  the  uni- 
versity-colleges— were  all  of  them  forced 
more  or  less  to  imitate  the  example  set 
by  the  institutions  which  hulked  bigger 
in  the  public  eve.  But  their  opportuni- 
ties, their  aims,  their  circumstances  were 
all  different ;  and  thus  it  is  that  to-day 
we  can  find  among  these  independent 
colleges  institutions  representing  every 
stage  of  educational   growth   from   the 
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pretentious  high-school  to  the  incipient 
university.  Some  of  these  independent 
colleges,  although  vaunting  themselves 
as  universities,  offer  in  reality  less  than 
can  be  attained  in  a  good  high-school. 
Some  of  them  cherish  the  best  traditions 
of  the  American  college  and  give  their 
students  in  the  course  of  four  years  not 
merely  instruction  but  education,  the 
solid  training  that  hts  a  man  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  makes  him  ripe  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  prepares  him  to 
enjoy  both  his  work  and  his  leisure. 

This  glance  back  over  the  history  of 
the  American  college  may  help  to  make 
it  plain  how  it  is  that  there  is  now  no 
-uniformity  of  standard — how  it  is  that  in 
1850  the  A.B.  meant  something  definite 
which  it  no  longer  meant  in  1900 — how 
it  is  that  the  four-years'  course  seems  to 
some  students  of  educational  problems 
not  to  be  as  necessary  as  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  There  is  no  longer  any 
certainty  about  the  content  of  this  four- 
year  course;  and  when  we  are  informed 
that  a  young  man  has  taken  his  A.B.  we 
no  longer  know  what  this  stands  for, 
what  it  is  he  has  studied  or  how  he  has 
studied  it.  "It  is  idle  to  suppose,"  said 
one  who  had  had  most  unusual  experi- 
ence in  gauging,  "that  there  is  any  pres- 
ent uniform  significance  in  the  A.B. 
degree,  or  any  present  uniform  standard 
on  which  it  is  conferred ;  or  even  that 
the  degree  represents  four  years  of  truly 
collegiate  study  when  four  years  have 
been  spent  in  college  residence.  Such  an 
assumption  is  contrary  to  fact.  Not  only 
do  the  degrees  of  no  two  colleges  mean 
the  same  thing — ^'either  in  form,  content, 
or  adequacy  of  training ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  two  degrees  given  in  one  and 
the  same  year  by  a  single  college  are 
as  far  apart,  in  significance,  as  are  two 
degrees  given  by  different  colleges." 

This  chaos  has  had  an  evil  effect  in- 
side the  colleges  themselves — in  the  uni- 
versity-colleges quite  as  much  as  in  the 
independent  colleges..  There  has  been 
here  and  there  a  relaxing  of  the  standard 
of  work;  and  the  way  of  the  idler  is 
probably  easier  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Athletics  and  other  attractions  not  re- 
lated to  instruction  are  drawing  off  the 
energies  of  many  students,  who  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  hard  work.  Every  col- 
lege professor  who  has  taken  thought 
about  the  conditions  of  college  life  can 
understand   the    prejudice  of   a   certain 


self-made  man  against  college-graduates, 
for  he  knows  that  there  are  students 
slack  of  will,  negligent,  and  lazy,  in 
whom  these  defects  have  been  accentu- 
ated by  four  years  of  easy-going  pre- 
tence of  study.  In  training  the  attention, 
in  sustaining  a  high  average  of  en- 
deavour, in  exciting  the  desire  for  mas- 
tery of  a  subject,  the  colleges  are  now 
not  so  successful  as  the  most  of  the 
technical  schools  and  as  the  best  of  the 
high- schools. 

Perhaps  two  anecdotes  will  best  illus- 
trate this  unfortunate  fact.  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  came  from  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  independent  colleges 
to  the  law  school  of  Columbia,  told  me 
that  he  did  not  really  know  what  hard 
work  was  until  he  began  to  study  law, 
and  that  he  did  not  profit  by  his  first 
year's  course  in  the  law  school  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  simply  because  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  winter  that 
he  was  able  to  discard  the  lax  methods 
of  study  formed  during  his  undergradu- 
ate days.  One  of  the  professors  m  the 
Columbia  law  school  is  a  graduate  of  a 
certain  university-college,  and  when  a 
son  of  one  of  his  classmates  recently 
failed  to  pass  the  final  examination,  he 
sent  for  the  student  and  told  him  that 
he  had  disgraced  himself,  his  father,  and 
the  old  college  where  they  had  all  three 
graduated.  "That's  just  it,  Professor," 
was  the  response  of  the  penitent  young 
man.  "Where  I  made  my  mistake  was 
in  going  to  college.  You  see,  I  got  out 
of  the  habit  there  of  doing  any  work!" 

Of  course,  these  cases  are  exceptional ; 
and  in  the  independent  colleges  as  in  the 
university-colleges  a  student  can  gel  an 
excellent  education ;  and  most  of  the  stu- 
dents do  get  a  good  education,  which 
stands  by  them  in  after  life.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  in  most  of  the  colleges  there 
is  time  wasted:  and  the  pressure  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  here  in  the  United 
States  is  now  so  severe  that  any  waste  of 
time  may  be  fatal.  It  is  especially  dan- 
gerous now  that  the  professional  schools 
are  forced  to  lengthen  their  terms  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  years  they  re- 
quire. President  Eliot  has  recently  re- 
corded that  whereas  the  period  of  resi- 
dence in  "Judge  Story's  law  school  at 
Harvard"  was  eighteen  months,  it  is  now 
three  years;  and  whereas,  in  1869-70  the 
period  of  required  residence  in  the  Har- 
vard medical  school  was  four  months  in 
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each  of  three  years  it  is  now  nine 
months  in  each  of  four  years.  Harvard 
and  Columbia  now  insist  that  all  those 
entering  the  law  school  or  the  medical 
school  shall  have  taken  the  A,B,  degree. 
A  careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  age  at  which  students  receive  this 
degree  has  risen  also;  in  1850-59  the 
favourite  age  of  graduation  was  between 
twenty  and  twenty-one,  whereas  in  1890- 
99  it  was  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two.  That  is  to  say,  a  young 
man  in  1850  could  complete  his  course 
in  one  of  the  best  colleges  and  take  all 
the  teaching  that  the  best  medical  or 
law  school  then  had  to  offer  and  still 
be  ready  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  twenty -two  or  twenty-three, 
whereas,  in  1900,  he  was  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  before  he  was  thus 
thoroughly  equipped  to  earn  his '  own 
living. 

Now,  there  is  no  denving  the  existence 
of  a  feeling  that  something  is  wrong  in 
a  system  which  prolongs  the  state  of 
pupillage  until  a  man  is  twenty-six. 
There  is  waste  somewhere,  beyond  all 
question.  Where  is  it?  The  experts 
now  recognise  four  stages  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual — the  primary- 
school  (which  includes  the  kindergar- 
ten) ;  the  secondary- school  (which  in- 
cludes the  high-school) ;  the  college;  and 
the  professional  school.  Here  in  the 
United  States  secondary  education  has 
been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  condition 
of  efficiency,  and  is  steadily  improving. 
Satisfactory  also  is  the  graduate-work  in 
the  universities  and  the  teaching  in  the 
technical  schools ;  it  is  efficient  and  it  is 
improving.  But  there  is  waste  of  time  in 
the  primary-schools,  which  have  not  yet 
been  lifted  up  as  the  secondary-schools 
have  been  elevated;  and  a  boy  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  the  work  of  this  period  of 
his  education  in  at  least  a  year  less  than 
he  now  gives  to  it.  There  is  no  more 
pressing  need  in  American  Ife  than  this 
reform  of  primary  education ;  and  when 
it  shall  have  been  achieved,  the  age  at 
which  a  man  may  begin  his  life-work  will 
be  reduced  a  year  or  more.  But  it  will 
be  long  before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
gigantic  task  of  making  our  primary 
education  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  college  will  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  attack  of  those  who  insist 
that  time  must  be  saved  somehow  and 
that  the  four-year  course  is  wasteful. 


This  demand  was  felt  to  be  reasonable 
'and  several  of  the  university-coJleges 
tried  to  respond,  each  in  its  own  way. 
At  Johns  Hopkins,  the  course  had  been 
established  from  the  beginning  as  one 
of  three  years  only.  At  Chicago,  the 
year  was  divided  into  quarters,  and  at- 
tendance was  required  at  twelve  to  be 
taken  in  four  years  or  less  as  the  student 
might  prefer.  At  Columbia,  the  seniors 
in  the  college  were  allowed  to  elect  the 
first  year's  work  in  any  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  this  work  counting 
both  toward  the  A.B,  and  toward  the 
technical  degree,  thus  enabling  the  stu- 
dents to  reduce  by  one  year  the  total  time 
necessary  to  acquire  both  degrees.  At 
Harvard,  the  requirements  of  the  A,B, 
were  stated  quantitatively,  and  so  ad- 
justed that  a  well-equipped  and  hard- 
working student  could  satisfy  them  in 
three  years,  Each  of  these  devices  has 
its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages, 
which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here — ex- 
cept perhaps  to  suggest  that  either  there 
is  undue  pressure  put  on  the  student  who 
succeeds  in  doing  four  years'  work  in 
three  years,  or  else  the  four  years'  work 
is  not  hard  enough  to  be  worth  all  the 
time  it  takes.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  the  indirect  benefits  of 
life  in  a  college  community,  of  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  of  asso- 
ciating with  a  body  of  picked  men,  are 
highly  valuable,  although  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  any  examination ;  and  that  the 
student  who  graduates  in  three  years 
must  necessarily  surrender  a  fourth  part 
of  these  indirect  benefits. 

These  attempts  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  all  of  them  tentative  and 
none  of  them  more  than  doubtfully  satis- 
factory, have  been  made  only  by  one  or 
another  of  the  university-colleges ;  and 
the  independent  colleges  have  looked  on 
and  done  little  or  nothing.  Yet  it  is 
these  independent  colleges  which  are 
most  in  danger  of  being  crushed  out  be- 
tween the  high-school,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  professional -school,  on  the  other. 
The  high-schools  are  very  ambitious; 
they  are  constantly  forging  ahead ;  they 
are  trenching  on  the  ground  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  their  courses  already  cover 
most  of  the  subjects  formerly  given  in 
the  freshman  year.  As  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart  has  declared  in  his  recent  and  alto- 
gether admirable  book  on  "Actual  Gov- 
ernment,"   good    high- schools    now    go 
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further  than  good  colleges  went  fifty 
years  ago  "in  range  of  studies,  intelli- 
gence of  method,  and  thoroughness  of 
work;"  and  he  added  that  "except  for 
the  close  personal  associations  of  college 
life,  high-school  graduates  of  to-day  are 
getting  a  better  and  more  serviceable 
education  than  was  furnished  for  any 
of  their  grandfathers."  To  the  credit 
of  the  higli-schoois  it  must  be  said  also 
that  they  have  the  reputation  of  doing 
what  they  undertake  better  than  the  col- 
leges are  now  doing  it.  The  professional 
schools  are  also  doing  the  work  they 
undertake  better  than  the  colleges.  They 
are  steadily  raising  their  standards;  they 
are  bettering  the  instruction  they  pro- 
vide; and  they  are  stiffening  their  en- 
trance requirements.  The  extreme  de- 
mand of  the  A.B.  degree  from  every 
applicant  has  been  insisted  upon  by  only 
a  few  of  them,  incorporated  in  two  or 
three  of  the  leading  urban  universites; 
and  the  example  set  by  these  schools  is 
not  likely  to  be  widely  followed.  But 
the  high-schools  are  ready  now  to  pre- 
pare men  for  entrance  into  the  most  of 
the  professional  schools. 

The  college  is  thus  in  danger  of  being 
crowded  out,  while  the  professions  are 
in  danger  of  being  filled  by  men  who 
have  not  had  the  broad  training  which 
only  the  college  can  bestow.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  only  to  the  college  and  to  the 
professions  themselves,  it  is  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  and  to  the  character  of 
its  citizenship.  "It  is  plain  that  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  progress  of  modem 
communities  is  hereafter  going  to  depend 
much  more  than  ever  before  on  the  large 
groups  of  highly  trained  men  which  con- 
stitute what  are  called  the  professions," 
said  the  president  of  Harvard  at  the  in- 
stallation of  Dr.  Butler  as  president  of 
Columbia.  "The  social  and  industrial 
powers,  and  the  moral  influences  which 
strengthen  and  uplift  modern  society  are 
no  longer  in  the  hands  of  legislatures  or 
political  parties  or  public  men.  .  .  . 
The  real  incentives  and  motive  powers 
which  impel  society  forward  and  upward 
spring  from  these  bodies  of  well-trained, 
alert,  and  progressive  men  known  as  the 
professions."  These  are  very  significant 
words,  of  far-reaching  importance,  re- 
vealing the  larger  peril  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, unless  some  method  is  devised  to 
|Wevent  men  from  passing  out  of  the 
'Th-schoo/  directly  into  the  professional 


school  and  thus  failing  to  1 
broad  and  solid  training  they  ought  to 
have  if  they  are  to  perform  the  duty 
which  Dr.  Eliot  has  laid  on  them  and 
which  it  should  be  the  special  function 
of  the  college  to  provide. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  that 
Dr.  Butler  came  forward  with  the  stimu- 
lating suggestion  which  has  been  the 
chief  text  of  all  the  recent  discussions. 
In  his  annual  report  for  1902  the  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  quoted  these  words  of 
the  president  of  Harvard,  and  said  that 
Columbia  shrank  from  admitting  to  her 
professional  schools  "secondary-school 
graduates,  however  well  taught,"  because 
they  were  necessarily  "without  the  more 
advanced  discipline  in  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  without  that 
wider  outlook  upon  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  man  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
college  to  give."  He  shared  the  opinion, 
however,  "that  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
present  educational  system  is  to  postpone 
unduly  the  period  of  self-support,"  and 
that  for  the  student  who  is  going  to  enter 
a  technical  school  the  four-year  college- 
course  is  too  long.  And  then,  instead  of 
advocating  any  reduction  of  the  college- 
course  to  three  years,  he  made  an  illu- 
minating distinction  between  the  needs 
of  those  of  the  college  students  who  are 
going  to  enter  a  professional  school  and 
those  of  the  college  students  who  do  not 
intend  to  study  a  profession  and  whose 
formal  education  will  end  therefore  with 
their  college  career. 

For  the  men  belonging  to  this  second 
class,  for  those  who  are  going  into  busi- 
ness, who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  aflfairs,  or  whose  leanings  are  towards 
literature  or  philosophy,  the  four-year 
course  is  none  too  long,  since  they  can 
still  start  in  life  at  twenty-two  or  there- 
abouts, and  since  they  will  have  after 
graduation  no  further  chance  to  profit  by 
the  opportunities  and  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  institution.  The  four-year  course, 
so  far  as  these  men  are  concerned,  should 
not  be  curtailed  at  all ;  it  should  in  fact 
be  enriched  by  the  exclusion  of  all  purely 
professional  subjects,  such  as  most  of 
the  university-colleges  now  permit  their 
more  advanced  students  to  undertake. 
The  four-year  course  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  position  as  an  instrument  for 
the  largest  culture. 

But  for  the  men  belonging  to  the  first 
class,  the  men  who  intend  entering  the 
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professional  schools,  the  four-year  course 
seems  to  be  too  long.  It  can  be  materially 
reduced  without  depriving  these  students 
of  the  potent  indirect  influences  of  uni- 
versity life,  since  they  are  going  to  re- 
main in  one  of  the  professional  schools 
for  three  or  four  years  after  they  have 
completed  their  college  career.  Dr.  But- 
ler therefore  proposed  that  for  these  men 
Columbia  College  should  offer  a  two- 
year  course,  which  should  be  as  "valuable 
as  possible  both  for  intellectual  training 
and  for  the  development  of  character," 
and  which  should  have  "something  of  the 
definitiveness  and  purpose  which  in  many 
cases  the  rapid  developments  of  recent 
years  have  removed  from  undergraduate 
study."  In  his  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  in  Boston, 
in  July,  1903,  the  president  of  Columbia 
reaffirmed  his  position  and  insisted  that 
"there  should  be  a  college-course  two 
years  in  length,  carefully  constructed  as 
a  thing  by  itself  and  not  merely  the  first 
part  of  a  three-years'  or  four-years' 
course,"  so  as  to  enable  those  who  intend 
to  pursue  professional  studies  afterward 
to  spend  this  preliminary  period  "as  ad- 
vantageously as  possible  in  purely  liberal 
studies." 

It  has  been  attempted  here  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that  the  American  college 
is  now  facing  a  greater  peril  than  ever 
before,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  a 
decisive  step  must  be  taken  soon.  The 
president  of  Columbia  is  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  four-year  course,  sus- 
tained and  enriched  by  the  casting  out  of 


purely  professional  studies  which  are  not 
in  themselves  liberalising.  What  he  has 
proposed  is  not  radical  but  conservative; 
it  is  not  to  cut  the  old  four-year  course 
down  to  two  years,  but  to  establish  a  new 
two-year  course,  intended  especially  to 
train  broadly  those  students  who  plan  to 
enter  the  professional  schools.  Obvious- 
ly the  establishment  of  such  a  course 
would  tend  to  draw  into  the  colleges  for 
two  years  many  a  man  who  is  now  pass- 
ing directly  from  the  high-school  to  the 
professional  school.  It  would  be  likely 
to  attract  many  of  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  defer  till  they  are  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  the  beginning  of  their  pro- 
fessional careers.  It  would  probably  in 
time  greatly  increase  the  number  of  men 
who  have  spent  the  part  of  their  malle- 
able youth  under  the  liberalising  influence 
of  the  colleges.  It  would  ultimately 
strengthen  the  professions  to  which  these 
men  are  going  to  devote  themselves ;  and 
in  so  doing  it  would  sustain  the  small 
body  of  those  charged  with  the  solemn 
duty  of  impelling  society  "forward  and 
upward" — to  use  President  Eliot's  apt 
phrase  once  more.  When  it  is  established 
it  will,  therefore,  prove  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  American  citizenship  of 
the  future,  which  will  have  to  solve  prob- 
lems far  more  difficult  than  any  imposed 
upon  the  citizenship  of  the  past.  And  it 
would  leave  the  old-fashioned  four-year 
course,  traditional  in  our  colleges,  unim- 
paired, if  not  improved  and  enriched, 
Brander  Matthews. 


THE  INTERVENTION  OF  FATE  AND 
SOME  RECENT  BOOKS. 


IN  the  one  brief  monograph  which 
Maupassant  is  known  to  have  con- 
secrated to  the  art  of  novel  writing, 
and  which  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  Pierre  et  Jean,  there  is  a  para- 
graph which  writers  of  to-day  would  do 
well  to  commit  carefully  to  memory  and 
to  repeat  diligently  to  themselves,  before 
putting  the  closing  chapter  of  a  story 
into  its  final  shape.  The  paragraph  in 
question  is  a  vigorous  protest  against 
tiie  common  practice  of  invoking  the  aid 
of  fate,  in  a  flood  or  an  earthquake  or 


some  other  form  of  sudden  death,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  problem  which  has  got  be- 
yond the  author's  power  of  solution,  in- 
stead of  being  content  to  let  the  char- 
acters live  on  and  work  out  their  destiny 
to  a  logical  conclusion.  Now,  of  course, 
in  raising  this  protest,  Maupassant  had 
no  desire  to  banish  the  element  of  acci- 
dent from  fiction.  If  he  had  had  in  mind 
anything  so  sweeping  and  so  ill-advised, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  quote  him 
here.  Chance  as  a  factor  in  our  daily 
lives  plays  altogether   too   important  a 
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part  ever  to  be  wholly  disregarded  by 
any  writer  who  aims  "at  giving  a  truth- 
ful picture  of  life.  And  the  novelist  who 
shows  us  a  world  from  which  casualties 
and  disasters  are  banished,  a  world  in 
which  no  one  ever  catches  cold  or  sprains 
an  ankle  or  misses  an  appointment,  in 
which  no  thunderstorm  ever  interrupts 
a  picnic,  and  in  which  no  fire,  collision, 
or  epidemic  ever  sweeps  away  hundreds 
of  lives  at  one  deadly  stroke — such  a 
novelist  is  unfitted  for  the  task  of  grap- 
pling with  the  serious  problems  of  con- 
temporary life. 

What  Maupassant  meant  to  protest 
against,  of  course,  was  the  abuse  and  not 
the  use  of  the  element  of  accident;  the 
mistake  of  regarding  it  is  a  means  of 
solution,  and  not  what  it  really  is,  a 
violent  interruption  to  the  continuity  of 
a  story.  If  you  Study  Maupassant's  own 
writings  carefully,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  dearth  of  casualties  and  sick- 
ness and  sudden  death.  But  when  he  is 
intent  upon  some  problem  involving  hu- 
man souls,  he  never  takes  refuge  in  the 
cowardly,  pitiful  makeshift  of  killing  off 
a  character,  simply  because  he  fails  to 
see  what  the  outcome  will  be  so  long  as 
they  all  remain  alive.  No,  he  prefers 
rather  to  cut  the  story  short,  Just  as  it  is, 
leaving  the  sequel  to  the  imagination. 
There  are  several  of  his  volumes  of 
which  it  might  be  said,  as  Anatole  France 
said  of  Piirre  et  Jean,  that  he  left  it 
without  solution,  wisely  recognising  that 
it  was  one  of  those  problems  which  are 
insoluble." 

The  average  case  in  which  the  inter- 
vention of  fate  is  invoked  is  of  course 
that  of  the  "eternal  triangle,"  two  men 
and  a  woman  or  two  women  and  a  man, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  one  of  the  three, 
a  superfluous  husband  or  wife,  must  be 
quietly  put  out  of  the  way,  if  the  story 
is  to  end  with  a  marriage  timed  so  as 
to  check  a  scandal  or  simplify  the  laws 
of  inheritance.  And  so  the  wronged 
husband  dies  suddenly  of  apoplexy  or 
appendicitis,  or  the  neglected  wife  steps 
off  backwards  from  a  moving  trolley 
car;  and  the  general  public  is  pleased, 
while  the  critic  complains  that  the  end- 
ing is  improbable  and  unconvincing. 

Now,  the  most  exasperating  thing 
about  books  of  this  class  is  that  this  ob- 
jection of  improbability  is  the  last  one 
which  may  be  justly  urged.  Sudden  and 
violent  death  is  not  improbable ;  the  head- 


lines of  the  daily  papers  show  us  that. 
Not  a  day  passes  without  a  list  of  domes- 
tic tragedies  such  as  even  Zola  would 
hesitate  to  put  into  the  pages  of  a  book. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  element  of  acci- 
dent is  practically  the  only  part  of  a  story 
about  which  we  are  not  able  to  argue 
that  the  novelist  was  wrong.  In  all  other 
matters,  depending  upon  the  volition  of 
his  characters,  the  words  they  speak  and 
the  things  they  do,  he  has  committed 
himself  in  advance ;  he  has  presented  to 
us  a  group  of  men  and  women  with 
definite  temperaments,  and  if  he  makes 
them  act  in  a  way  that  does  violence  to 
our  preconceived  conception  of  them,  he 
lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. But  when  it  comes  to  accidents, 
why  almost  anything  is  possible.  The 
boat  might  not  have  sprung  a  leak,  nor 
the  horse  run  away,  nor  the  trains  col- 
lided ;  but  then  again  they  might  have, 
and  we  cannot  prove  otherwise.  And  it 
is  because  the  novelist  has  a  free  hand, 
in  this  matter  of  chance — because  he  can 
put  in  accidents  or  leave  them  out  at 
his  pleasure,  and  no  one  can  prove  him 
wrong— that  the  factor  of  fate  is  such  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  one  to  be  used 
with  great  discretion.  An  author  should 
never  be  satisfied  merely  with  satisfying 
the  demands  of  plausibility;  he  should 
aim  at  satisfying  the  far  higher  demands 
of  artistic  unity. 

Supposing  an  author  of  some  ability 
has  spent  upward  of  three  hundred  pages 
in  explaining  to  you  patiently  and 
minutely  just  why  a  certain  married 
couple  are  necessarily  incompatible,  and 
why  the  wife,  let  us  say,  finds  herself 
quite  involuntarily  drifting  into  an  in- 
fatuation for  another  man.  The  whole 
little  drama  is  sketched  so  graphically 
that  we  cannot  have  the  least  doubt  in 
our  own  minds  as  to  how  it  all  happened 
or  how  it  will  be  likely  to  end,  if  they 
are  only  let  alone.  And  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  husband  dies.  The  story  is 
ended,  but  there  is  no  solution,  no  definite 
verdict.  It  leaves  you  with  the  same 
exasperated  feeling  you  have  when  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  well-played  game 
of  whist  or  chess,  when  a  chance  breath 
of  wind  blows  the  cards  from  your  hand, 
or  a  clumsy  knock  sends  king  and  pawns 
rolling  to  the  floor,  A  book  like  this 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  closely 
contested  case  in  torts,  where  the  decease 
of  the  defendant  comes  just  in  time  to 
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prevent  a  point  of  law  from  being  ad- 
judicated; or  to  a  typhoid  fever  case, 
where  the  patient's  life  is  hovering  in  the 
balance,  and  the  efficacy  of  a  new  system 
of  treatment  is  waiting  to  be  proved, 
when  suddenly  down  comes  the  ceiling 
with  crushing  force,  burying  patient, 
nurse,  and  system  in  one  general  dibScle. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  extensive  class 
of  stones  ending  in  tragedy  that  do  not 
justly  come  under  the  head  of  accidents. 
Murder  and  suicide,  growing  out  of 
jealousy  and  disappointed  love,  may 
savour  of  melodrama ;  but  if  the  char- 
acters are  of  the  type  that  would  natu- 
rally resort  to  violence,  there  is  nothing 
accidental  about  their  final  act ;  the  reader 
must  have  seen  it  foreshadowed  a  long 
time  in  advance.  The  tragedy  in  Jane 
Eyre  is  of  this  kind.  Given  a  poor,  de- 
mented creature  and  a  few  stray  matches, 
the  conflagration  which  follows  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  There  is  no  interven- 
tion of  fate  in  her  death  and  Rochester's 
blindness.  It  is  all  a  I<^cal  part  of  the 
drama. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  most 
commonplace,  banal  sort  of  death,  coming 
at  just  the  right  time  to  give  an  erring 
wife  a  welcome  release,  may  be  turned 
into  an  opportunity  for  a  genuine  sur- 
prise, a  rare  stroke  of  psycholc^cal  in- 
tuition. A  few  years  ago  a  volume  ap- 
peared in  England  which  did  not  attract 
half  the  attention  that  it  deserved.  It 
was  entitled  Voysey,  and  its  chief  claim 
to  recognition  was  the  rare  accuracy  with 
which  it  depicted  the  details  of  a  group 
of  narrow,  sordid,  vulgar  lives.  It  was 
a  study  of  incompatibility;  and  before 
you  had  read  through  the  second  chap- 
ter, you  had  a  marvellously  intimate 
knowledge  of  just  why  life  was  a  daily 
misery  to  the  underbred  and  rather  ordi- 
nary little  woman  who  did  duty  as 
heroine.  The  husband  was  a  middle-class 
Englishman,  dull  and  lethargic,  whose 
soul  never  rose  above  the  level  of  his 
dinner  plate,  and  whose  conversation  was 
largely  limited  to  the  toughness  of  to- 
day's beef  and  the  excellence  of  last  Sun- 
day's mutton.  In  the  intervals  of  their 
daily  bickerings,  the  wife  dreamed  of 
better  things ;  and  one  day  she  met  Voy- 
sey. Now  Voysey  was  far  from  being 
the  gentleman  that  her  inexperience  led 
her  to  think  him ;  but  he  had  a  veneer  of 
culture,  and  he  was  not  destitute  of  a 
sense  of  honour,    .^nd  if  he  invaded  the 


sanctity  of  his  friend's  home,  he  had  some 
excuse;  for  the  woman  literally  flung 
herself  into  his  arms.  At  least,  they  had 
the  grace  to  find  the  situation  intoler- 
able, and  finally  decided  to  proclaim  their 
secret  to  the  world  by  boldly  leaving  Eng- 
land in  each  other's  company.  It  was 
just  here  that  fate  took  a  hand  in  the 
game.  The  husband  fell  seriously  ill  on 
the  very  day  planned  for  the  elc^ment ; 
in  common  humanity,  the  wife  found  her- 
self forced  to  stay  by  his  side ;  and  a  few 
days  later  he  died,  having  quite  uninten- 
tionally changed  the  whole  current  of 
their  lives.  Here  fate  has  been  used,  not 
as  a  solution  but  as  a  further  complica- 
tion. The  author  was  not  solicitous 
about  whitewashing  a  tarnished  reputa- 
tion ;  he  simply  wanted  to  study  the 
woman's  character  under  a  new  and 
curious  combination  of  circumstances. 
And  what  he  found  was,  that  in  such  a 
case  a  woman  of  this  type  would  not 
avail  herself  of  her  newly  acquired  free- 
dom. The  subtle  manner  in  which  we 
are  made  to  understand  the  chaise  of 
feelings  that  takes  place  both  in  her  and 
in  Voysey,  making  any  thought  of  fur- 
ther close  relationship  repellant,  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  feature  of  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  book. 

Cases,  however,  where  an  accident  is 
used  to  aid  rather  than  avoid  the  solu- 
tion of  a  psychological  problem  are  rare. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  lately  been 
well-nigh  an  epidemic  of  stories  in  which 
sudden  death,  in  the  closing  chapter, 
obviously  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
to  please  that  class  of  readers  who  insist 
upon  a  happy  ending.  Henderson,  by 
Rose  E.  Young,  which  appeared  several 
months  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
instances  of  this  abuse  of  the  intervention 
of  fate.  To  be  quite  frank,  the  underly- 
ing idea  in  Henderson  deserved  better 
treatment ;  it  contained  the  germ  of  a 
really  strong  book.  Imagine  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a  man  proud  of  his 
strength  and  robust  health.  And  sudden- 
ly this  man  finds  himself  stricken  down 
by  one  of  those  insidious,  cancerous 
growths  that  baffle  the  endeavours  of  the 
physician.  It  first  attacks  him  at  the 
wrist,  and  when  checked  by  the  surgeon's 
knife  recurs  further  up  the  forearm,  re- 
quiring a  further  sacrifice  of  human  flesh. 
And  so  the  battle  is  waged  between  sci- 
ence and  disease,  while  the  patient  is 
gradually  changed  from  a  healthy  young 
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giant  to  a  mere  pitiful  remnant  of  human- 
ity, crippled  physically  and  morally.  And 
all  this  while,  the  man's  wife  and  his 
faithful  doctor  know  that  they  love  each 
other,  and  that  nothing  stands  between 
them  save  this  poor,  useless  life,  which  it 
would  be  a  kindness  to  leave  to  its  fate 
and  which  conscience  commands  them  to 
prolong  to  the  utmost  limit.  To  add  to 
the  tension  of  the  situation,  the  malady, 
having  made  life  a  burden,  has  now  come 
to  a  standstill,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  victim  may  live  to  a  hoary 
old  age.  Here  is  the  problem,  plainly 
outlined :  will  the  other  two  go  on  in- 
definitely, wasting  their  young  lives  in 
slavery  to  a  cripple  whom  they  both 
wished  dead,  or  will  youth  and  passion 
prove  too  strong  for  them?  But  the 
problem  is  never  solved.  Fate  intervenes, 
in  the  form  of  a  wesleru  cyclone.  There 
are  many  trees  in  the  cyclone's  course, 
but  it  carefully  picks  out  the  particular 
tree  under  which  this  poor,  maimed, 
armless  man  is  standing,  and  fells  it  at 
just  the  right  angle  to  catch  him  squarely 
beneath  the  descending  trunk.  It  does 
not  bungle  the  operation,  or  torture  and 
bruise  him  needlessly.  It  just  blots  him 
out  at  once.  It  is  obviously  a  well-trained 
cyclone. 

He  That  Eateth  Bread  with  Me,  by 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays,  is  a  volume  to 
be  placed  carefully  upon  the  same  shelf 
with  Henderson,  not  only  because  of  its 
ending,  but  because  it  also  is  likely  to  have 
a  good  deal  more  notice  than  it  deserves. 
It  has  been  widely  heralded  as  a  great 
divorce  novel,  a  sort  of  definitive  solu- 
tion of  the  entire  problem  of  matrimonial 
infelicity.  Superficially,  the  plot  bears  a 
curiously  close  resemblance  to  Edouard 
Rod's  well-known  Vie  Privee  de  Michel 
Teissier.  In  both  stories,  the  husband, 
with  no  valid  ground  for  complaint 
against  his  wife,  in  fact,  no  reason  at  all 
except  that  his  fancy  has  strayed  else- 
where, seeks  his  freedom  through  the 
divorce  courts,  and  marries  the  other 
woman.  In  both  books,  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  father  as  well  as  a  husband  adds  a 
pang,  but  does  not  alter  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  in  both  books,  he  is  no  sooner 
bound  to  the  other  woman  than  he  begins 
to  repent  and  enters  upon  a  long,  slow 
martyrdom.  But  this  mere  surface  re- 
semblance has  little  effect  upon  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  books.  M,  Rod 
•mows  life  through   and  through.     He 


may  analyse  motives,  impulses,  sensa- 
tions, at  times  to  the  point  of  weariness. 
But  he  never  intentionally  exaggerates 
or  distorts  the  truth.  Mrs.  Keays,  on 
the  contrary,  is  evidently  more  concerned 
with  inculcating  a  lesson  than  with  ac- 
curately reproducing  life.  There  are 
scenes  in  the  book  which  are  simply  in- 
credible, such  as  that  in  which  the  di- 
vorced wife  goes  to  pay  a  social  call  upon 
her  more  successful  rival,  and  actually 
lets  her  child  accompany  her.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  go  into  details; 
the  final  chapter  brands  the  book  more 
definitely  than  any  amount  of  criticism 
could  do.  Here  is  the  situation :  the 
husband  realises  his  mistake,  he  knows 
that  he  loves  his  first  wife  better  than 
ever  before,  and  she  loves  him ;  but  the 
second  wife  is  in  hopelessly  robust  health. 
And  here  is  what  hapnens :  wife  number 
two  closes  an  interview  with  wife  number 
one,  with  hatred  in  her  heart ;  she  goes 
away,  determined  to  make  the  lattcr's  life 
even  more  of  a  burden  than  it  is  already ; 
and  with  her  mind  full  of  such  thoughts, 
she  absent-mindedly  steps  in  front  of  a 
through  express,  and  the  car-wheels  do 
the  rest. 

The  Horse-Leech's  Daughters,  by 
Margaret  Doyle  Jackson,  is  a  rather 
curious  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of 
subtlety  and  downright  crudeness.  As 
the  title  suggests,  it  is  an  attempt  to  study 
a  particular  type  of  woman,  the  type  that 
knows  no  higher  joy  in  life  than  silks  and 
jewels  and  social  prestige,  and  looks  upon 
man  as  existing  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
gratifying  feminine  whims— a  victim  to 
drain,  vampire-like,  of  his  last  penny.  A 
study  of  woman's  extravagance,  of  the 
luxury  that  is  flaunted  daily  in  the  win- 
dows of  our  big  department  stores,  and 
worn  nightly  at  theatre  and  opera  and 
ball,  with  all  the  coquetry  and  jealousy 
and  heartache  that  it  represents,  would 
make  a  theme  for  a  strong  novel — but  it 
would  have  to  be  done  on  a  big  scale.  It 
could  not  be  limited  to  the  lives  of  two 
women,  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen.  It 
must  give  the  effect  of  a  vast  army  of 
social  butterflies,  an  endless  vista  of 
femininity.  Now,  The  Horse-Leech's 
Daughters  is  not  this  sort  of  a  story ;  it 
is  neither  strong  enough  nor  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  do  justice  to  its  subject. 
In  spite  of  its  plural  title,  it  contains  only 
one  woman  who  really  counts ;  and  even 
she  fails  to  sustain  the  interest  which  she 
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inspires  at  the  start.  Slie  is  a  small, 
slender  woman,  with  tawny  hair  and 
opaline  eyes,  and  the  lithe,  undulating 
movements  of  a  tiger.  In  place  of  a 
heart,  she  has  simply  a  vast,  insatiable 
craving  for  money,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  mere  idle  pleasure  of  fritter- 
ing it  away  in  mad  extravagances.  She 
has  a  theory  that  marriage  carries  with  it 
an  implied  guarantee  that  a  husband  has 
the  means  to  maintain  his  wife  in  the  de- 
gree of  luxury  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed.  And  so,  when  her  own  hus- 
band has  been  brought  by  her  wasteful- 
ness to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  is 
desperately  striving  to  stave  off  the  final 
crash  from  day  to  day,  she  refuses  to 
listen  to  his  remonstrances,  or  even  to 
believe  that  he  is  in  trouble.  Money  she 
still  must  have,  even  if  by  theft ;  and  her 
mad  luxury  goes  on  unabated — the  fabu- 
lous little  dinners,  the  rare  orchids,  the 
sensuous  charm  of  colour  and  perfume 
and  soft  music  that  have  made  her  home 
notorious. 

But  very  soon  the  book,  which  began 
with  promise,  drifts  into  the  common- 
place. The  lady  with  the  opaline  eyes 
discovers  that  she  has  a  heart,  after  all, 
which  has  only  been  waiting  for  the  right 
man  to  come  along  and  awaken  it.  The 
right  man  happens  to  be  a  stalwart  young 
German,  with  an  unsavoury  past — it  is 
hinted  that  he  has  even  been  in  prison, 
in  his  own  country — and  just  where  his 
power  of  fascination  lies  the  author  fails 
to  make  clear.  When  the  husband's  busi- 
ness troubles  at  last  leave  him  time  for 
jealousy,  he  finds  that  he  not  only  has 
good  grounds  for  divorce,  but  that  his 
wife  has  forestalled  him  and  already 
started  a  suit  on  the  ground  of  non-sup- 
port. The  husband,  however,  has  a 
sensitive  conscience.  He  has  learned  to 
love  another  woman,  and  the  freedom 
which  divorce  would  bring  would  be  wel- 
come. But  for  this  very  reason  he  feels 
that  he  must  combat  his  wife's  suit.  Hav- 
ing got  them  into  this  dilemma,  the 
author  shirks  the  responsibility  of  helping 
them  to  work  their  way  out  of  it.  She 
simply  introduces  another  woman,  a 
crazy  girl  who  loves  the  German ;  and 
when  one  night  she  escapes  from  her 
keeper,  and  finding  her  German  lover  in 
company  with  the  other  man's  wife,  she 
neatly  and  expeditiously  kills  them  both. 

The  Yeoman,  by  Charles  Kennett  Bur- 
row, ends  with  a  touch  of  melodrama, 


but  otherwise  it  is  a  strong,  sane,  care- 
fully written  book.  It  is  typically  Eng- 
lish, redolent  of  hedgerows  and  thatched 
roofs  and  mellow,  freshly  turned  earth. 
Richard  Winstone  is  a  well-drawn  type 
of  the  conservative  British  farmer,  the 
hardy  descendant  of  good  old  yeoman 
Stock.  He  is  intensely  narrow,  self- 
repressed,  and  obstinate  to  a  fault.  He 
loves  the  soil  with  a  love  which  ap- 
proaches fanaticism,  and  in  his  secret 
heart  despises  the  rich  and  influential 
county  families,  because  with  all  their 
wealth  and  social  prestige  these  people 
who  consider  themselves  too  good  to  as- 
sociate with  him  are  losing  the  one  thing 
which  in  his  eyes  makes  life  worth  living 
— close  fellowship  with  the  earth. 

He  grudges  his  daughter  her  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  of  the  better  families,  her 
one  chance  to  rise  in  the  world.  His 
vocabulary  scarcely  contains  words 
strong  enough  to  express  his  contempt 
for  his  cousin  David,  who  actually  sold 
his  land — good.old  Winstone  land — and 
went  out  to  Australia,  years  ago,  to  seek 
his  fortune.  And  when  David  comes 
back,  prosperous  and  happy,  and  showing 
in  speech  and  dress  and  manner  the 
subtle  touch  of  refinement,  Richard's  con- 
tempt changes  to  a  hatred  that  is  little 
less  than  an  obsession.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  rich  in  dramatic  possibilities  such  a 
situation  is,  as  the  months  pass  and  Rich- 
ard's obstinate  adherence  to  old-fashioned 
methods  results  in  repeated  failures, 
while  David's  progressive  ideas  wring 
golden  harvests  from  a  long -neglected 
soil.  Now  David  has  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  the  man  of  all  others  whom  fate 
destined  for  Richard's  daughter;  yet  it 
takes  the  young  couple  a  long  time  to 
understand  their  own  hearts.  Of  course, 
the  chief  interest  of  this  mild  little  ro- 
mance is  the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the 
old  yeoman  and  his  hatred  of  his  cousin. 
But  it  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  young  woman  has  another  lover, 
the  son  of  the  leading  countv  family,  and 
that  for  a  time  she  favours  him.  When 
at  last  this  other  lover  learns  that  his 
suit  is  hopeless,  he  lures  the  girl  into  a 
boat,  one  stormy  afternoon,  and  takes 
her  far  nut  into  the  dangerous  breakers. 
It  looks  for  a  time  as  though  he  were 
going  to  duplicate  the  savage  vengeance 
which  makes  William  Black's  Macleod  of 
Dare  a  story  not  easv  to  forget.  Mr. 
Burrow,  however,  varies  his  denouement 
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by  saving  the  woman,  and  sending  the 
man  to  his  death  alone.  In  one  sense, 
this  story  scarcely  comes  under  the  same 
head  with  those  already  discussed,  be- 
cause, while  this  particular  intervention 
of  fate  does  not  in  any  way  help  the 
development  of  the  plot,  on  the  other 


hand  it  is  not  used  by  the  author  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  a  dilemma — be- 
cause there  was  no  dilemma  to  escape 
from ;  the  conclusion  was  quite  simple 
and  obvious.  She  would  have  married 
the  other  man,  in  any  case. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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rHE  SHAME  OF  THE  CITIES 
is  a  collection  of  articles  re- 
cently published  in  McClure's 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens.  Mr.  Steffcns  describes  himself  as 
a  journalist,  and  no  doubt  he  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights  in  choosing  what  label 
he  will ;  his  readers  will  be  perfectly 
within  their  rights  in  wishing  that  all 
other  journalists  possessed  Mr.  Steffens's 
gifts  for  rummaging  until  he  has  found 
the  facts,  for  seeing  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and  for  setting  them  down  without  exag- 
geration. When  Mr.  Steffens  calls  him- 
self a  journalist  in  the  composition  of 
this  book,  he  must  mean  that  he  has  em- 
ployed methods,  not  the  manner,  of  jour- 
nalism. He  has  gone  to  prominent  men 
in  politics  and  finance  in  each  of  the 
cities  in  which  he  was  interested — St- 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburg,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  New  York;  he  has  asked 
them  questions  about  their  most  intimate 
financial  and  personal  affairs  with  the 
tranquil  effrontery  of  an  enfant  terrible 
escaped  from  his  nursery;  and  like  the 
enfant  terrible  he  seems  to  have  found 
amongst  all  manner  of  men  slaves  to  the 
direct  question.  They  have  answered 
him  to  the  limits  of  indiscretion,  and  their 
answers  are  recorded  in  these  articles. 

The  result  of  his  investigation  on  Mr. 
Steffens's  own  mind  (and  probably  on  the 
minds  of  most  of  his  readers)  is  sig- 
nificant. As  a  class,  newspaper  men  are 
amongst   the  most  cynical   and  disillu- 

*The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  By  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens.   McCliirc,  Phillips  &  Co. 


sioned  of  mankind ;  as  a  newspaper  man 
Mr.  Steffens  entered  upon  his  inquiry 
with  the  idea  simply  of  showing  up  the 
professional  politician ;  he  believed  that  it 
was  the  professional  politician  mainly 
who  deceived,  betrayed,  and  preyed  upon 
the  people.  With  all  his  facts  before 
him  he  is  now  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
fessional politician  is  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  and  a  feeble  imitator  of  the  man 
of  business.  It  is  the  business  man  who 
corrupts  the  politician,  uses  him  as  a  tool, 
educates  him  to  receive  dishonest  dollars 
and  to  betray  his  trust,  and  not  the  poli- 
tician primarily  who  preys  upon  the  man 
of  business.  "The  commercial  spirit," 
writes  Mr.  Steffens.  "is  the  spirit  of 
profit,  not  patriotism."  "The  condemned 
methods  of  our  despised  politics  are  the 
master  methods  of  our  braggart  busi- 
ness." "The  spirit  of  graft  and  of  law- 
lessness is  the  American  spirit."  The 
hopeful  aspect  of  Mr.  Steffens's  inquiry 
lies  in  the  fact  that  except  in  Philadelphia 
he  found  everywhere  the  townsfolk  of 
the  municipalities  with  which  he  was 
dealing  willing  to  have  the  truth  written 
about  themselves ;  he  had  been  warned 
that  the  people  would  not  stand  for  the 
truth,  and  he  found,  as  Mr.  Folk  has 
found  in  Missouri  and  as  Mr.  Jerome 
has  found  in  New  York,  that  the  people 
will  not  only  stand  for  hearing  the 
shameful  truth  but  welcome  the  man 
who  brings  it  to  their  notice. 

As  a  passionless,  unprejudiced  state- 
ment of  facts,  set  forth  in  clean,  spirited 
English,  the  book  deserves  all  praise ;  and 
the  facts  are  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
importance,  or  should  be,  to  every  man 
in  the  United  States  who  has  at  heart  any 
wish  to  be  a  decent  citizen. 

Alfred  Hodder. 
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THE  picaresque  romance  has  al- 
ways made  a  special  appeal  to 
a  very  large  number  of  read- 
ers from  the  time  when  Laz- 
arillo  de  Tormes  enjoyed  his  wonderful 
vogue,  clown  to  the  very  latest  appear- 
ance of  Raffles.  A  witty,  ingenious,  and 
successful  rogue,  as  a  character  in  fiction, 
is  popular  even  with  many  very  good  peo- 
ple, not,  we  presume,  because  they  have 
any  occult  sympathy  with  roguery  in  the 
abstract,  but  for  an  entirely  different  rea- 
son. When  the  Spanish  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  first  set  forth  the 
picaresque  hero,  his  shady  exploits  were 
applauded  because  he  seemed  to  personify 
the  downtrodden  lower  classes.  He  was 
an  offspring  of  the  hovel  or  the  gutter. 
He  had  had  no  chance  in  life  at  all.  The 
hand  of  every  one  was  against  him — 
nobles,  clergy,  moneyed  magnates,  and 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  law.  So, 
too,  at  that  time  the  common  people  had 
no  chance,  and  every  one,  from  kii^  to 
soldiers,  trampled  on  them.  Therefore  it 
delighted  them  to  read  or  to  hear  read 
the  story  of  some  clever  rascal  who  in 
the  face  of  the  most  formidable  adver- 
saries and,  in  fact,  against  the  entire  so- 
cial system,  triumphed  by  sheer  force  of 
wit  and  fertility  of  resource.  It  was  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressor,  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  the  unprotected  against  the 
privileged.  Tliat  is  why  these  rogues 
of  early  Spanish  fiction  were  so  popular 
and  why  the  tales  relating  to  them  were 
at  once  translated  or  adapted  in  every 
European  country.  Even  further  back, 
indeed,  the  mediseval  romance  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fox  was  an  allegorical  varia- 
tion upon  the  same  theme,  Reynard 
represented  to  the  popular  mind  the  com- 
mon man.  while  the  animals  that  he  out- 
witted were  the  great  and  powerful  of 
the  earth. 

In  our  own  times  the  raffish  hero  does 
not  strike  so  deep  a  note  as  this.  If  he 
is  popular  with  us  to-day  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  an  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  under  dog,  with  any  man  who 
*/«  the  Bithop's  Carriage.  By  Miriam 
Michelson.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Cj. 


is  fighting  against  fearful  odds  and  who 
does  it  wi&  superb  audacity  and  a 
blithesome  spirit.  It  is  not  because  he 
is  a  sharper  that  he  appeals  to  us,  but 
because  we  can  not  help  admiring  the 
sort  of  courage  which  is  at  once  both 
dextrous  and  debonnair.  And  if  these 
qualities  are  exhibited  in  a  woman  in- 
stead of  in  a  man,  then  the  effect  upon 
our  sympathies  is  irresistible. 

Miss  Michelson's  exceedingly  well 
written  novel  attracts  and  fascinates  first 
of  all,  perhaps,  for  the  reasons  that  we 
have  just  set  forth.  The  heroine  is  a 
young  woman  who  has  never  haiT  a 
chance  in  life,  who  was  brought  up  by 
the  "Cruelty,"  as  she  calls  it,  and  was 
then  turned  out  upon  the  world  to  shift 
for  herself  as  best  she  might.  She  has 
only  her  wits,  her  good  looks,  and  the 
results  of  her  keen  observation  where- 
with to  face  the  world,  which  is  against 
her  as  it  is  against  all -her  kind.  When 
the  book  opens  we  find  her  as  the  mistress 
and  confederate  of  a  good-looking  young 
burglar,  Tom  Dorgan;  and  in  the  first 
chapter  she  manages  to  "lift"  a  most  de- 
lightful dark  red  jacket  with  a  high 
chinchilla  collar,  to  impose  upon  a  kindly 
Bishop  so  that  he  takes  her  for  a  Bryn 
Mawr  girl  and  introduces  her  into  Uie 
house  of  a  particularly  wealthy  and 
luxurious  parishioner,  and  after  sundry 
other  adventures  which  are  complicated 
and  exciting,  she  contrives  to  get  away 
unsuspected,  having  previously  relieved  a 
somewhat  sportive  gentleman  of  a  good 
gold  watch. 

In  this  first  episode,  and  for  some  time 
further,  this  light-fingered  young  lady  in- 
terests us  wholly  as  a  sort  of  female 
Raffles.  But  it  would  be  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  author  if  we  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  book  is  nothing  more 
than  this.  Nancy  Olden,  the  tricksy 
heroine,  is  something  besides  a  thief  and 
confidence  woman.  She  is  both  of 
these,  because  she  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  be  anything  else;  but 
within  her  rather  impulsive'  and  way- 
ward heart  there  exist  true  gener- 
osity, sound  instincts,  and  a  genuine 
womanliness  which  need  only  a  little  en- 
couragement to  make  them  ultimately 
dominate  her  nature.  As  the  outcome 
of  one  of  her  most  daring  adventures  she 
is  caught  by  the  owner  of  an  apartment 
into  which  she  has  penetrated  and  who 
happens  to  be  a  theatrical  manager.    He 
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telephones  for  a  policeman,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  talks  to  her  in  a  sardonic 
vein,  which  has  after  all  a  good  deal  of 
practical  philosophy  in  it,  to  the  effect 
that  the  real  fools  of  this  world  are  those 
who  are  dishonest.  Here  is  a  bit  of  his 
discourse : 

"Honesty  isn't  the  best  policy,  it's  the 
only  one.  The  vain  fool  that  gets  it  into 
his  head — or  shall  1  say  her  head?  NoF 
Well,  no  offense,  I  assure  you — his  head 
then,  that  he's  smarter  than  a  world  full  of 
experience,  ought  to  be  put  in  jail — for  his 
own  protection;  he's  too  big  a  jay  to  be 
left  out  of  doors.  For  five  thousand  years, 
more  or  less,  the  world  has  been  putting 
people  like  him  behind  bars,  where  they 
can't  make  asses  of  themselves.  Yet  each 
year,  and  every  day  and  every  hour,  a  new 
ninny  is  born  who  fancies  he's  cleverer 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together. 
Talk  about  suckers  I  Why,  they're  giants 
of  intellect  compared  to  the  mentally  lop- 
sided that  five  thousand  years  of  experi- 
ence can't  teach.  When  the  criminal- 
clown's  turn  comes,  he  hops,  skips  and 
jumps  into  the  ring  with  the  old,  old  gag. 
He  thinks  it's  new,  because  he  himself 
is  so  fresh  and  green.  'Here  I  am  again,' 
he  yells,  'the  fellow  that'll  do  you  up. 
Others  have  tried  it.  They're  dead  in  jail 
or  under  jail-yards.  But  me — just  watch 
me  I'  We  do,  and  after  a  little  we  put  him 
with  his  mates  and  a  keeper  in  a  barred 
kindergarten  where  fools  that  can't  learn, 
little  moral  cripples  of  both  sexes,  my  dear, 
belong." 

In  reply  to  this,  Nancy,  roused  by  his 
sneer,  springs  to  her  feet  and  pours  forth 
a  defence  of  herself  and  of  her  kind,  pic- 
turing in  her  most  vivid  vernacular  her 
childhood,  her  girlhood,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  and  thousands  of  others  are 
lashed  into  the  ranks  of  criminals.  She 
blazes  with  indignation  and  scarifies  with 
a  iierce  irony,  and  then,  just  as  the  police- 
man is  at  the  door,  the  manager  has  a 
quick  thought  flash  through  his  brain, 
and  he  sends  the  officer  away  and  asks 
the  girl  to  try  the  stage.  Her  dramatic 
force  has  made  him  feel  that  here  is  ex- 
ceptional raw  material  for  an  actress. 

After  that,  Nancy  slowly  rises  to  a 
higher  level,  not  without  slips,  yet  still 
responding  always  to  kindness  and  get- 
ting a  firmer  grip  upon  herself  as  time 
goes  on.  She  does  not  fully  realise,  how- 
ever, the  chasm  that  is  gradually  separa- 
ting her  new  life  from  her  old,  until  her 
burglar  lover,  who  has  been  in  Sing  Sing 
for  a  year,  breaks  prison  and  suddenly 


forces  his  way  into  her  room.  Then  she 
knows  that  her  old  life  has  been  lost  to 
her  forever.  She  knows  it  as  she  looks 
into  his  convict  face,  cruel,  coarsened, 
lustful, — the  face  of  a  beast  and  no  more 
the  face  of  a  man.  From  that  moment 
she  can  not  turn  back  and  once  more  be 
the  shoplifter,  the  daring  thief,  the  as- 
sociate of  outcasts.  And  so  the  rest  of 
her  story  is  the  story  of  her  rehabilitation. 
She  is  always  saucy,  and  pert,  and  mis- 
chievous, and  slangy,  but,  as  she  would 
say,  she  is  always  "straight,"  and  her 
only  reversion  to  her  former  ways  is 
when  she  pits  herself  and  her  wits  against 
the  power  and  money  of  the  head  of  the 
theatrical  Trust,  who  is  bent  on  ruining 
the  man  who  has  given  Nancy  her  first 
chance  in  life.  This  is  a  most  exciting 
episode  and  with  it  and  Nancy's  marriage 
the  book  ends. 

We  have  given  but  an  imperfect  notion 
of  the  merits  of  this  story.  Miss  Michel- 
son  has  a  remarkable  command  of  the 
technical  resources  of  the  novelist,  a 
strong  dramatic  instinct,  and  the  very 
great  merit  of  knowing  just  where  to 
stop.  There  is  no  sentimentality  in  the 
book,  yet  it  is  penetrated  with  true  feel- 
ing and  blends  with  consummate  skill 
fun,  pathos,  and  extremely  clever  inven- 
tion. We  should  like  to  quote  at  length 
some  of  the  amusing  passages  and  also 
some  other  passages  which  contain  a  very 
true  philosophy.  Here  is  a  bit  of  rough 
and  ready  criticism  on  certain  contempo- 
rary actors.  Nancy  is  telling  what  imita- 
tion she  has  given  upon  the  stage : 

"I  can  do  Carter's  Du  Barry  to  the 
Queen's  taste,  Maggie.  That  rotten  voice 
of  hers,  like  Mother  Douty's,  but  stronger 
and  surer;  that  rocky  old  face  pretending 
to  look  young  and  beautiful  inside  that 
talented  red  hair  of  hers;  that  whining 
'Dennyl  Dennyl'  she  squawks  out  every 
other  minute.  Oh,  I  can  do'  Du  Barry  all 
rightl  I  gave  them  Warfield,  then;  I  was 
always  good  at  taking  off  the  sheenies  in 
the  alley  behind  the  Cruelty— remember? 
I  gave  them  that  little  pinch-nosed  Maude 
Adams,  and  dry  corking  Utile  Mrs,  Fiske, 
and  Henry  Miller  when  he  smoothes  down 
his  white  breeches  lovingly  and  sings  Sally 
in  Our  Alley,  and  strutting  old  Mansfield, 

And  the  following  is  very  good. 
Nancy  is  pleading  with  her  escaped  con- 
vict to  leave  her  alone  in  the  new  life 
which  she  has  made  for  herself  and  which 
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is  as  exciting  as  the  old  one,  yet  wholly 
hannless. 

"I  know  the  world  now,  Tom  Dorgan, 
the  real  world  of  men  and  women— not  the 
little  world  of  crooks,  nor  yet  the  littler 
one  of  fairy  stories.  I've  got  a  glimpse, 
too,  of  that  other  world  where  all  the 
scheming  and  lying  and  cheating  is  changed 
as  if  by  magic  into  something  that  deceives 
all  right,  but  doesn't  hun.  It's  the  world 
of  art  and  artists,  Tom  Dorgan,  where  peo- 
ple paint  their  lies,  or  write  them,  or  act 
them;  where  they  lift  money  all  right  from 
men's  pockets,  but  lift  their  souls  and;heir 
lives,  too,  away  from  the  things  that 
trouble  and  bore  and — and  degrade." 

Altogether  this  is  a  book  to  read  and 
to  remember.  It  should  rank  with  the 
very  best  of  those  which  the  year  has  so 
far  given  us. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

III. 
MR.  WHITE'S  "THE  SILENT  PLACES."" 

IT  was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr. 
White  wrote  a  book  into  which  he 
distilled  the  fragrance  of  the  bal- 
sam— the  very  presence  of  the  un- 
broken forest.  It  was  a  book  for  the 
man  who  presumably  goes  into  the  woods 
for  the  pleasure  and  the  medicine  of 
out-door  life.  In  his  new  story  Mr, 
White  tells  about  the  men  to  whom  the 
woods  are  a  home  and  woodcraft  a  means 
of  livelihood.  But  he  does  more ;  he  sets 
himself  the  task  of  picturing  the  Long 
Trail  into  the  north — the  Long  Trail  in 
winter,  with  its  grim  terrors  and  giant 
vistas  of  white.  It  is  a  deliberate,  seri- 
ous attempt  at  tragedy,  and  judged  by 
the  impression  of  intense  suffering  which 
it  creates  it  is  a  successful  attempt.  But 
it  does  not  demonstrate  essentially  new 
or  larger  powers ;  there  is  quite  as  much 
inspiration,  vigour,  and  dramatic  force 
in  at  least  one  other  book  from  the  same 
hand,  and  in  the  field  outside  of  tragedy 
is  chance  for  Mr.  White  to  do  what  he 
could  hardly  expect  to  accomplish  in 
tragedy  itself.  Assuming  that  he  recog- 
nises as  much  himself.  The  Silent  Places 
may  be  regarded  as  a  step  aside.  None 
the  less,  it  is  no  ill-considered  or  experi- 
mental step,  and  it  will  surely  deepen  the 
conviction   that   its   author   has   poten- 

.  ie  Silent  Placet.     Bv  Stewart 
Whiti 


tialities  such  as  are  or  have  been  pos- 
sessed, so  far  as  we  now  know,  by  not 
more  than  two  or  three  other  American 
writers  of  fiction  in  a  good  many  years. 
How  far  he  will  realise  upon  these  po- 
tentialities remains  a  question  to  be  de- 
termined to  no  small  extent  by  the  re- 
straint which  he  places  upon  an  evident 
tendency  to  write  too  much  and  too 
rapidly — to  draw  too  readily  upon  an 
uncommonly  rich  fund  of  experience  and 
observation— to  abuse  a  gift  for  expres- 
sion which  appears  to  make  writing  too 
easy  for  his  literary  welfare. 

The  present  story  is  df  the  same  gene- 
sis as  the  sketch  which  was  reviewed  a 
year  or  more  ago  in  these  columns  under 
the  title  Conjurors'  House.  It  is  from 
that  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
that  the  two  runners  of  the  Company 
start  on  their  hunt  for  Jingoss,  the  de- 
faulting Indian  trapper.  He  has  dis- 
appeared :  where  ?  in  what  direction  ? 
There  are  five  hundred  miles  of  wilder- 
ness on  every  hand.  His  trail  must  be 
found  and  he  be  hunted  down  and 
brought  back  to  be  punished  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  to  a  dishonest 
Indian.  Tlie  men  who  volunteer  to  find 
him  are  a  weather-beaten  and  scarred 
veteran  of  the  Company's  service,  and  a 
younger  man,  Dick  Herron,  lithe,  strong, 
determined,  jaunty,  wearing  a  slanted 
heron's  feather  in  his  hat,  a  beaded  knife- 
sheath,  an  excess  of  ornamentation  on  his 
garters  and  moccasins.  In  a  canoe  they 
paddle  away  on  the  great  waters  of  the 
Moose ;  the  chase  is  on,  and  Mr.  White's 
tale  is  well  begun. 

But  this  is  the  b^inning  for  a  narra- 
tive rather  than  a  novel ;  the  limitations 
are  obvious.  Given  two  men  hunting  for 
a  third  in  an  almost  immeasurable  stretch 
of  wilderness,  the  opportunities  for  what 
is  known  as  plot  are  not  apparent;  the 
factor  of  human  complication  seems  to 
be  reduced  almost  to  its  elements.  And 
Mr.  White  has  planned  more  than  a  tale 
of  adventure.  Nor  is  he  content  with 
the  chance  to  show  the  development  of 
character  under  the  stress  of  physical 
obstacles.  He  realises  that  to  maintain 
interest  in  the  pursuit  the  reader  must  be 
made  to  feel  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  capture  or  escape;  or  else  the 
chase  itself  must  be  invested  with  cir- 
cumstance which  makes  of  it  a  little 
drama.  And  so  he  has  introduced  at  the 
very  opening  of  his  story  the  Ojibway 
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girl,  May-may-gwan  (the  Butterfly). 
On  her  Dick's  glance  falls  with  the  satis- 
faction which  any  man  indulges  at  sight 
of  a  pretty  face  and  figure,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  play  he  does  her  a  service  which 
ties  her  fast  to  him  through  all  that  is 
to  follow.  From  that  moment  the  im- 
portance of  the  interminable  chase  itself, 
reflected  as  it  is  by  the  resolution  and 
manceuvres  of  both  pursued  and  pur- 
suers, fails  particularly  to  impress  the 
reader.  The  man  and  the  woman  are 
everything — the  tragedy  is  the  focussing 
point  of  their  personal  fortunes.  The 
craft,  the  inflexible  will,  the  energy  of  the 
men  intensify  the  terrors  of  the  trail 
which  they  tread  together.  These  quali- 
ties do  not  for  one  moment  detach  in- 
terest from  what  has  become  vital — the 
issue  of  the  contest  between  the  devotion 
and  patient  endurance  of  the  girl  and  the 
indifference,  the  rebuffs,  and,  then,  the 
brutality  of  the  man  she  loves.  This  con- 
test is  carried  through  the  inevitable  and 
terrible  stages  imposed  by  the  setting  of 
the  story  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and 
the  heart  of  the  woman  is  rewarded,  or 
believes  it  is  rewarded,  only  in  the  last 
hour. 

The  study  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment offered  in  the  persons  of  May-may- 
gwan  and  Dick  Herron  is  about  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  White  has  yet 
done.  It  is  sane,  consistent,  sincere. 
With  the  temptation  strong  upon  him  to 
allow  Herron  to  surrender  to  the  silent 
pleading  of  the  woman  for  his  love,  the 
novelist  has  refused  to  allow  the  man 
to  be  false  to  his  prejudices  and  ambi- 
tions. And  the  girl  never  once,  unless  it 
be  in  the  last  scene,  is  untrue  to  that 
mental  habit  which  the  influence  of  blood 
and  training  imposes  upon  her.  The 
story  affords  at  once  a  contrast  and  a 
comparison  of  the  qualities  of  two  per- 
sons representing  two  races — the  white 
and  the  Indian.  In  their  outlook  upon 
life  the  man  and  woman  are  not  unakin. 
Each  recognises  that  it  is  the  part  of  the 
man  to  lead,  to  face  danger  unflinchingly, 
to  command;  the  part  of  the  woman  to 
follow,  to  bear  the  toil  and  hardships  of 
her  lot  patiently  and  faithfully  and  to 
obey.  And  so  May-may-gwan  trudges 
through  the  snow,  silently,  ceaselessly,  in 
the  footsteps  of  Herron,  because,  as  she 
tells  Sara  Bolton,  she  had  found  Herron 
"good  in  my  sight  and  he  looked  on  me." 
TCcause  of  this  she  endures  his  rebuffs. 


nurses  him  alone  for  three  months  when 
his  leg  is  broken,  makes  his  Are,  cooks 
his  food,  balms  her  aching  heart  with 
hope,  even  is  struck  down  by  his  fist 
in  his  frenzy  at  her  refusal  to  leave  him 
— and  still  follows  him  till  weakness 
brings  her  to  her  knees  in  the  snow. 
Then  he  returns,  mad  with  his  own  lone- 
liness, and  she  looks  up  into  his  face. 

"  'Do  not  grieve.  I  am  happy — '  she  whispers. 
'There  must  be  a  border.  I  will  be  wailing 
there.  I  will  wait  always.  I  am  yours,  jrours, 
yours  I  You  are  mine.'  She  half  raised  her- 
self, and  seized  his  two  arms,  searching  his 
eyes  with  terror,  trying  to  reassure  herself,  to 
drive  off  the  doubts  that  suddenly  had  thronged 
upon  her.     'Tell  me,'  she  shook  him  by  the 

"'I  am  yours,'  Dick  lied  steadily;  'my  heart 
is  yours,  1  love  you.'  He  bent  and  kissed  her 
on  the  lips.  She  quivered  and  closed  her  eyes 
with  a  deep  sigh.    And  so  she  died." 

But  Herron  lives  on  to  fulflll  his  mis- 
sion and  to  go  back  to  the  post  with  only 
a  reverent  memory  of  the  dead  girl's  face, 
his  heart  unwritten  upon,  one  must  be- 
lieve. She  was  an  Indian.  The  race  line 
was  between  them.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  Herron's  is  not  an  agreeable  figure, 
and  yet  in  his  indomitable  will  and  splen- 
did physical  power  there  is  something  so 
tremendous  as  to  compel  admiration  de- 
spite his  sullenness  and  brutal  fury.  He 
is  of  a  piece  with  his  environment  and 
task,  as,  in  less  dramatic  sense,  is  his 
companion,  Bolton.  Only  the  wilderness 
with  its  vast  distances,  its  snow,  its  bleak 
winds  and  its  icy  grip  is  big  enough  for 
his  figure. 

Of  what  this  wilderness  of  the  North 
means  Mr.  White  comes  nearer  to  giving 
us  a  conception  than  any  one  who  has 
yet  written  of  it.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  speech,  and  the 
superlatives  in  which  the  present  book 
abounds  are  the  least  effective  of  the 
agencies  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
convey  a  realisation  of  the  immensities 
of  space  and  of  the  unrelenting  and  in- 
sidious attack  of  the  cold.  It  is  the 
effect  upon  the  men  of  toil  and  cold 
which  is  most  impressive.  Mr.  White's 
success  in  recreating  the  atmosphere  of 
the  wilds  and  especially  of  the  forest  has 
been  remarked  upon  as  liis  strongest 
claim  to  permanency  as  a  writer,  and,  if 
that  power  had  more  gracious  expression 
in  other  books,  it  has  had  no  more  sig- 
nificant  illustration  than   here.     Quota- 
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tions  almost  at  random  would  serve  as 
evidence.  The  following  passage  de- 
scribing the  first  attack  of  the  polar  cold 
upon  the  travellers,  is  perhaps  sufficient! 

And  now  the  North  increased  by  ever  so 
little  the  pressure  against  them,  sharpening  the 
cold  by  a  trifle;  adding  a  few  flakes'  weight  to 
the  snow  thejr  must  lift  on  their  shoes;  throw- 
ing into  the  vista  before  them,  a  deeper,  chillier 
tone  of  gray  discouragement ;  intensifying  the 
loneliness;  giving  to  the  winds  of  desolation  a 
voice.  Well  the  great  antagonist  knew  she 
could  not  thus  stop  these  men,  but  so,  little  by 
little,  she  ground  them  down,  wore  away  the 
excess  of  their  vitality,  reduced  them  to  grim 
plodding,  so  that  at  the  moment  she  would 
hold  them  weakened  to  her  purposes.  They 
made  no  sign,  for  they  were  of  the  great  men 
of  the  earth,  but  they  bent  to  the  familiar 
touch  of  many  little  fingers  pushing  Ihem  back. 

And  always  to  the  North  they  pursued 
that  invisible  fugitive,  on,  on,  until  the 
dense  forest  was  succeeded  by  low  spruce 
and  poplar  thickets,  and  these  in  turn  by 
the  open  reaches  planted  like  a  park  with 
the  pointed  firs.  "Then  came  the  Land 
of  Little  Sticks,  and  so  on  out  into  the 
vast  whiteness  of  the  true  North,  where 
the  trees  are  lilliputian  and  the  spaces 
gigantic  beyond  the  measures  of  the 
earth ;  where  living  things  dwindle  to  the 
significance  of  black  specks  on  a  limitless 
fidd  of  white,  and  the  aurora  crackles 
and  shoots  and  spreads  and  threatens 
like  a  great  inimical  and  magnificent 
spirit." 

Presently,  Sam  Bolton  yielded  to  star- 
vation and  exhaustion,  and  was  left  to 
make  his  fight  alone  with  Death.  Her- 
ron  pressed  on  with  the  girl.  Then, 
when  he,  too,  had  been  stricken  down 
and  awaited  the  end,  the  girl  in  his  arms, 
to  him,  out  of  the  white  distances,  came 
a  figure  of  a  man,  plodding  through  the 
snow,  mechanically,  in  a  circle — stone 
blind  from  the  glare  of  the  white  fields. 
It  was  Jingoss,  the  defaulter,  the  pur- 
sued. Herron  put  his  gun  against  the 
man's  breast.  "Stop!"  he  commanded. 
The  chase  was  done. 

Churchill  Williams. 

IV. 


WHEN  M.  de  Vogue  pub- 
lishes a  new  book,  he  never 
fails  to  provoke  discussion. 
He  has  in  view  invariably  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  means 


and  schemes  which  he  proposes  are  never 
commonplace.  For  instance,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  by  his  now 
classical  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  on  Russian  literature,  he  re- 
vealed Tolstoi  to  France,  and,  in  fact  to 
the  whole  civilised  world  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  renew 
French  thought  by  the  inspiration  from 
Eastern  writers. 

Ill  Le  Maitre  dc  la  Mer  his  scope  is 
even  broader  than  usually.  He  examines 
the  relation  of  modern  times  to  the  ideals 
of  civilisation  in  past  centuries :  are  the 
old  aspirations  of  the  Latin  world 
doomed  to  disappear  altogether,  or  is 
there  room  for  them  besides  the  new 
ones?  M.  de  Vogiie  concludes  by  advo- 
cating an  alliance  between  America  and 
France,  as  the  chief  representative  na- 
tions to-day  of  the  two  races — Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin — that  have  brought 
civilisation  to  its  highest  point  of  devel- 
opment, though  both  did  not  work  in  the 
same  direction.  The  way  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  has  not  met  with  the 
approval  of  most  French  critics,  which, 
however,  for  reasons  easy  to  guess,  does 
not  mean  at  all  that  Americans  would  not 
like  it  well  enough.  The  argument  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  novel ;  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  ideal  are  im- 
personated respectively  in  the  two  heroes 
of  the  story. 

Louis  de  Tournoel  is  a  French  officer, 
jealous  of  the  great  future  of  his  coun- 
try, and  who  wants  to  make  Africa  a 
centre  of  Latin  civilisation.  A  constantly 
growing  number  of  bright  young  French- 
men are  crowded  in  government  offices 
in  Paris  and  in  other  large  cities,  and 
waste  in  this  wav  fine  talents.  Let  them 
go  to  Africa  and  colonise  that  continent. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  pet  idea  of  M.  de 
Vogiie,  as  well  as  of  many  other  good 
Frenchmen,  who  are  eager  to  assure  to 
France  an  honourable  rank  in  the  present 
struggle  for  world  influence.  Hugues 
I^  Roiix  repeatedly  advocated  it  before 
.American  andicnccs  when  he  visited  the 
United  States  two  years  ago. 

Ij^uis  de  Tournoel  is  endowed  with  all 
the  chivairic  virtues  of  the  descendants  of 
the.  Crusaders  and  of  the  heroes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  brave,  loyal,  lighting 
for  an  idea  with  absolutely  no  other  pur- 
pose in  mind  but  the  honour  attached 
to  a  good  cause  and  his  disinterested  love 
for  France.    He  belongs  to  this  class  of 
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people  who  are  utterly  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  the  British  Parhament  voting 
several  million  pounds  to  reward  the 
soldiers  fighting  in  South  Africa.  He 
will  accept  crosses  and  medals  of  honour, 
but  no  money  for  his  deeds. 

Against  him  is  Archbald  Robinson,  a 
self-made  American,  owner  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  who  is  given  to  great 
dreams  of  expansion.  His  ambitions  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  succeeded  in 
involving  the  whole  world  in  his  plans, 
"il  pense  par  planetes."  But  he  uses 
other  means  than  Tournoel.  Military 
honour,  he  does  not  understand ;  he  is 
the  business  man  of  Imperialism.  Every- 
thing has  yielded  to  his  money,  and 
therefore  in  it  he  sees  the  irresistible 
force.  He  has  just  formed  a  gigantic 
"Sea  Trust" ;  he  is  the  master  of  the  seas. 

When  the  story  opens  Robinson  is  con- 
templating the  annexation  of  Africa,  and 
in  this  way  meets  Tournoel,  The  latter 
is  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  his  govern- 
ment to  help  him  so  that  he  may  complete 
the  task  which  has  already  had  a  begin- 
ning of  realisation  in  a  glorious  campaign 
at  the  door  of  the  Soudan.  Robinson 
finds  that  the  young  officer  is  the  man  he 
wants  and  offers  him  all  the  money 
needed  for  the  expedition  he  has  planned. 
Tournoel  refuses,  and  in  a  conversation 
which  is  the  central  scene  of  the  book,  the 
two  men  develop  their  standpoints  and 
their  conceptions  of  life,  of  honour,  of 
greatness.  For  the  first  time  Robinson 
sees  a  man  who  resists  the  power  of  his 
banknotes,  he  is  surprised,  he  threatens, 
while  Tournoel  persists  in  his  refusal, 
and  they  part  bitter  enemies. 

The  scene  of  the  second  part  of  the 
novel  is  laid  in  Egypt,  and  the  struggle 
is  complicated  bv  a  new  element  that 
nearly  makes  us  forget  all  about  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Latin  supremacy,  a  woman. 
Both  Robinson  and  Tournoel  fall  in  love 
with  Miss  Miliicent  Fianona.  Robinson 
at  first  does  not  realise,  or  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge his  passion,  and  even  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lady  in  order  to 
foster  his  business  plans  and  to  persuade 
Tournoel  bv  her  to  enter  uoon  an  agree- 
ment. In  fact,  she  loves  Tournoel,  and 
finally  turns  to  Robinson  in  order  to  ask 
him  to  aid  the  plans  of  Tournoel  He 
generouslv  consents.  This  is  the  miracle 
of  love,  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
reconciliation :  the  Anglo-Saxon  sings  the 
praise  of  the  Frenchman  and  vice-versa : 


"You  and  I,"  Robinson  says,  "we  repre- 
sent two  powers.  Yours  is  the  older  one, 
very  noble.  I  respect  it.  But  money 
also  can  be  brave,  intelligent,  and  gener- 
ous." "Certainly,"  replies  Tournoel,  "gold 
bullion  or  steel  blade,  all  toils  become 
ennobled  when  they  are  made  to  serve  an 
idea — and  if  we  might  express  a  wish 
for  the  future  of  this  world,  it  must  be 
that  a  lasting  alliance  be  sealed  between 
your  young  energies  and  our  old  ideal." 

French  critics  did  not  like  this  book 
very  much.  The  reasons  for  it  are  now 
obvious.  The  chief  one,  or  rather  the 
best  one,  is  that  after  all  the  chivalric 
ideal  of  an  army  officer  is  no  longer  rep- 
resentative of  the  ideal  of  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  no  more  than  it  is  of  that 
of  most  Americans.  Had  M.  de  Vogiie 
chosen  an  ambitious  man  of  an  intellec- 
tual order,  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  philoso- 
pher— well  and  good ;  the  cultivated  pub- 
lic in  France  might  have  approved,  while 
they  see  in  a  perfect  soldier  a  mere  orna- 
ment in  modern  society,  interesting  from 
a  historical  point  of  view,  but  not  at  all 
a  characteristic,  a  necessary  element  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Or,  again,  if  the  author  had  shown  in 
Robinson  a  dishonest  business  man,  and 
contrasted  him  with  a  thoroughly  honest 
Frenchman,  this  would  have  rendered  the 
novel  possible — but  still  more  ridiculous 
than  in  the  other  alternative.  And  M.  de 
Vogue  knew  it  well  enough,  he  knew  it 
so  well  that  in  fact  his  Robinson  is  both 
rich  and  honest.  More  than  this,  Robin- 
son, as  well  as  Tournoel,  is  fighting  for 
an  idea,  for  the  idea  of  imperialism.  He 
does  not  want  to  get  richer.  No  amount 
of  money  will  make  life  more  comfort- 
able for  him  personally ;  he  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  man  acting  for  the  greatness 
of  his  country;  thus,  even  this  greatest 
quality  of  Tournoel  is  found  also  in  the 
ideal  Anglo-Saxon. 

Every  one  can  see,  even  from  a  mere 
summary  of  the  story  of  Le  Maitre  de  la 
Mer  that  M,  de  Vogiie,  after  having  ex- 
plained very  well  the  elements  of  the 
problem  in  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
suddenly  seems  to  forget  all  about  it  and 
starts  on  telling  a  romantic  adventure. 
Probably  no  one  is  as  well  aware  of  this 
great  technical  defect  than  the  author 
himself :  but  there  seems  to  He  an  inter- 
esting psychological  case  behind  this. 
The    author    no    doubt    speaks    him.self 
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through  Tournoel,  and  in  him  as  well  as 
in  his  hero  some  change  has  taken  place 
after  the  interview  with  Robinson.  The 
two  rivals  part  enemies,  it  is  true,  but 
of  the  two  Tournoel  is  shaken  in  his 
opinions.  Before  that  eventful  conversa- 
tion he  used  to  boast  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  modem  conception  of  civilisation,  but 
now  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone,  he  goes 
over  the  whole  argument  again  and  can- 
not help  acknowledging  that  he  was 
prejudiced  and  that  the  American  ideal 
is  well  worth  considering  and  admiring. 
Now  what  remains  lo  be  done  for  an 
author  who  had  startt-cl  his  book  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  making  Tournoel  re- 
main true  to  his  soldier  ideal,  and  who 
now  feels  unable  to  do  so  wiUiout  com- 
promising with  his  conscience?  Just 
what  M.  de  Vogue  has  done ;  namely,  to 
sidetrack  the  whole  discussion  by  some 
means  or  other;  for  instance,  some  ex- 
tremely charming  lady  who  makes  us 
lose  sight  of  the  real  world  and  enter 
the  land  of  dream  and  love.  Thus,  when 
it  comes  to  reach  a  conclusion,  Cupido 
has  slyly  taken  the  place  of  MinerVa. 

A  confirmation  to  our  suggestion  may 
be  found  in  the  conversation  of  the  old 
general,  Nuiron,  with  Tournoel,  the  first 
representing  the  ideal  of  the  French  offi- 
cer of  the  past,  and  the  second  that  of  an 
officer  converted  to  the  new  conceptions 
of  life.  This  scene,  interrupting  the  ac- 
tion, placed  in  the  background,  as  if  the 
author  had  felt  reluctant  to  write  it  at  all, 
but  considered  it  a  duty  for  the  sake  of 
honesty,  is  very  significant.  Tournoel 
converted — what  does  it  mean  but  the 
officer  of  yore  converted  into  a  modem 
and  peaceful  explorer;  a  conqueror  of 
the  world  that  reminds  one  very  little  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Crusaders  who  killed 
enemies  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  ?  Albert  Sckinz. 


MISS  WILLIAMS'S  "THE  PRICE  OP 
YOUTH."* 

THIS  novel  by  Miss  Williams  is 
a  story  of  everyday  American 
life,  containing  two  qualities 
which  raise  it  very  much  above 
the  level  of  the  usual.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  is  the  artistic  effectiveness  by 


which  we  are  made  to  receive  an  extreme- 
ly intimate  impression  of  place  and  peo- 
ple. The  atmosphere  of  the  book — and 
it  has  a  good  deal  of  atmosphere — is  ac- 
tual and  subtly  true.  When  we  lay  the 
book  down,  Matehocken,  New  Jersey, 
has  ceased  to  be  the  creation  of  a  fiction 
writer  and  has  acquired  an  objective  ex- 
istence, with  its  scrubby  pines,  its  sandy 
roads,  its  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  its 
quaintly  narrow,  suspicious  and  yet  not 
unkindly  people.  The  other  quality  of 
which  we  speak  is  the  quality  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  which  gives  us  all  sorts  of 
half  glimpses  into  human  lives,  their 
secrets,  their  sacrifices,  and  perhaps  their 
shame,  yet  leaves  us  in  the  end  to  guess 
at  much  of  what  we  may  suspect,  but 
cannot  know. 

The  story  in  itself  is  commonplace 
enough — a  man  and  a  girl  live  in  the 
same  house  at  Matehocken  for  three 
months.  The  girl,  Fan  Tasker,  the 
daughter  of  a  person  who  keeps  a  solitary 
drinking  place  in  the  woods,  is  rather 
unpleasantly  shifty  and  sometimes  omits 
to  wear  her  stockings.  The  man,  Willis 
King,  imagines  himself  to  be  clever. 
They  talk.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book 
they  talk  altc^ether  too  much.  No  doubt 
the  author  fondly  fancies  that  here  she 
has  produced  some  rather  brilliant  bits 
of  persiflage,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
she  has  made  a  profound  study  of  George 
Meredith  with  something  more  than  a 
glance  into  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby. 
After  a  number  of  solitary  adventures, 
the  two  fall  in  love — the  man  com- 
placently, the  girl  very  truly  and  in- 
tensely. But  he  comes  to  know,  through 
bits  of  village  gossip,  of  other  solitary 
adventures  of  hers  before  he  ever  met 
her.  Upon  these  the  scandal-mongers 
put  the  worst  construction.  Fan  has  been 
seen  strolling  about  in  the  evening  with 
a  private  soldier.  Only  the  summer  be- 
fore, she  was  the  almost  inseparable 
companion  of  an  artist  who  spent  a  few 
months  in  her  father's  house  and  for 
whom  the  tongue  of  scandal  alleged  that 
she  had  posed.  Moreover,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  family  mystery  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  house  of  a  woman 
whose  relations  to  Fan  and  to  Fan's 
father  are  obviously  unusual.  Therefore, 
King  is  tormented  by  retrospective  jeal- 
ousy and  by  a  feeling  that  perhaps  after 
all  he  does  not  really  know  the  girl  with 
whom  the  power  of  propinquity  has  made 
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him  fall  in  love.  And  so  at  last  he  ques- 
tions her,  and  she  answers  him  in  the 
language  of  outraged  love  in  all  ages  the 
world  over. 

"You  don't  care,  boy.  If  yoii  eared  for  me 
a  tenth  as  much  as  I  care  for  yoii,  you'd  know 
t  was  telling  you  the  truth  when  1  said  1  was. 
I  never  thought  I  would  speak  to  any  man  in 
my  life  as  I  have  spoken  to  you.  I'd  behevc 
anything  thai  you  say,  I'd  do  aiiylliing  that  you 
told  me,  if  you  dragged  me  down  to  hell  with 
you.  Do  you  suppose  I  weigh  this  and  con- 
sider that  where  you  are  concerned?  Do  you 
suppose  I'd  hsteu  to  what  any  one  in  the  world 
said  about  you?  You  don't  love  me.  You'd 
rather  go  by  other  people's  opinion  of  me  than 
your  own.  Now  I've  told  you  the  truth,  and 
you  can  go.  I'd  let  you  go  if  it  killed  me, 
sooner  than  keep  you,  knowing  that  you  feel 
the  way  you  do  about  me !  Only — 1  wish  to 
God  I'd  never  met  you  1" 

It  is  the  old  tragedy  that  conies  into 
so  many  lives — the  tragedy  of  the  man 
who  doubts  and  questions,  and  of  the 
woman  who  is  tortured  by  this  doubt  and 
questioning,  yet  whose  past  is  not  quite 
clear  nor  wholly  clean,  so  tliat  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  has  not  that  inner  com- 
fort which  might  have  come  to  her  from 
perfect  innocence.  Yet  one  cannot  refrain 
from  pitying  Fan.  Everything  has  been 
against  her  from  her  birth  and  everything 
goes  against  her  in  the  crisis  of  her 
womanhood.  She  is  beaten  and  baffled 
and  cast  aside  and  left  to  siillenness  and 
the  anger  of  despair.  Miss  Williams  has 
worked  out  the  theme  with  imdoubted 
power,  and  the  book  is  one  not  merely 
to  read  but  to  think  about  and  to  remem- 
ber. 

The  episode  of  Phemy  Martin,  one  of 
the  minor  characters,  is  told  with  an 
audacity  which  in  these  days  one  looks 
for  only  in  the  writing  of  a  young  girl 
who  does  fully  realise  just  what  may 
and  what  may  not  bt  said.  Thus,  certain 
physiological  details  in  this  particular 
episode  rather  take  one's  breath  away, 
and  we  are  certain  that  an  author  of  more 
experience  would  not  have  ventured  to 

firesent  them  to  the  reader.  None  the 
ess  this  sketch  of  a  weakly  sentimental, 
yielding,  ignorant,  and  untruthful  coun- 
try girl  is  most  unpleasantly  true  and 
(putting  aside  any  question  of  taste)  it 
forms  an  interesting  pendant  to  the 
dominating  theme. 

Miss  Williams  writes  in  a  style  which 

at  first  is  forced,  monotonous  and  almost 

^l^ting,  but  which  improves  in  natu- 

as  she  gots  on.     Some  of  her 


phrases  are  good  and  some  are  doubtful 
and  still  others  are  at  once  peculiar  and 
unintelligible.  Thus  the  "woven  mur- 
mur" of  the  pines,  the  "greenish  twilight" 
and  "the  wine-coloured  water"  are  genu- 
inely expressive ;  yet  while  a  tew  of  these 
trick  phrases  are  rather  happy,  what  are 
we  to  make  of  "a  decorative  blackguard," 
and  "a  conflictive  surface?"  The  idiom 
of  New  Jersey  is  admirably  reproduced — 
a  remarkable  feat  for  an  English  writer ; 
but  we  have  never  yet  found  a  Briton, 
male  or  female,  who  could  write  many 
pages  without  perpetrating  some  un- 
conscious Briticism,  and  Miss  Williams 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Though  she 
has  wrought  with  the  greatest  cunning, 
her  speech  at  times  bewrayeth  her,  as  in 
such  expressions  and  sentences  as  "dif- 
ferent to,"  "getting  on  for  supper  time," 
and  "Mrs.  Martin  was  by  way  of  taking 
pride  in  her  front  garden."  A  Bryn 
Mawr  girl  does  not  get  "a  first  in  Euclid" 
but  an  "excellent  in  geometry" ;  and  al- 
though the  people  of  Jersey  "guess"  as 
industriously  as  Miss  Williams  makes 
them  do,  her  Philadelphia  hero,  in  actual 
life,  would  not.  B.  H. 

VI. 

ELIZABETH   IN   RUGEN.' 

ELIZABETH  has  left  her  garden, 
her  babies,  and  her  Man  of 
Wrath  for  a  few  days.  Accom- 
panied by  her  maid  Gertrud  she 
has  set  out  in  her  own  carriage  to  drive 
round  the  island  of  Riigen :  and  you  are 
sure  when  you  have  read  her  Adventures 
that  no  one  ever  did  anything  quite  so 
amusing  and  delightful  before.  That  is 
Elizabeth's  secret.  She  talks  sometimes 
of  life's  dry,  dusty  days,but  she  persuades 
you  that  the  greyest  day  and  the  most 
cross-grained  circumstances  would  turn 
golden  and  pleasant  in  her  company.  If 
she  has  an  egg  for  supper  she  can  make 
that  egg  more  entertaining  than  some 
writers  can  make  a  pirate;  and  her  de- 
scriptions of  the  seas  and  forests  and 
flowers,  and  brown  sails  of  Rtigen  re- 
joice the  reader  as  vividly  as  memories. 
The  book  is  all  sunshine  and  laughter ; 
the  little  misadventures  of  travel  and  its 
abounding  compensations.    It  gives  some 

'The  Adventures  of  Elisabeth  in  RUgen. 
By  the  author  of  Elisabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden.    Macmillan.    $1.50. 
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solid  information,  too,  about  roads  and 
pathways  and  hotels;  tells  you  which 
places  are  crowded  and  which  quiet ; 
where  you  may  be  in  the  shade  of  forests 
or  sun-baked  and  sea-blown  on  a  flow- 
ery plain.  She  begins  her  wanderings 
with  an  adventure  that  would  have  put 
most  people  out  of  humour.  Her  maid 
and  she  jump  from  the  carriage  to  avoid 
a  motor  car,  and  her  coachman  August 
never  misses  them,  but  drives  on  for 
miles.  They  have  to  trudge  through  the 
dust,  hot  and  tired  and  hungry,  and 
finally  jolt  into  Putbus  in  a  cart,  "Poor 
August  had  the  worst  of  it,"  says 
Elizabeth  when  her  remorseful  coachman 
finds  her  again.  At  Lauterbach  she  had 
a  bad  supper  in  "the  loveliest  nook  in  the 
world."  Next  day  she  hires  "a  fishing 
smack  with  golden  sails  and  a  fisherman 
with-  a  golden  beard,"  and  sails  to  the 
islet  of  Vilm.  "If  you  love  out-of-door 
beauty,  wide  stretches  of  sea  and  sky, 
mighty  beeches,  dense  bracken,  meadows 
radiant  with  flowers,  chalky  levels  purple 
with  gentians,  solitude,  and  economy,  go 
and  spend  a  summer  at  Vilm."  She  goes 
on  to  Gohren  and  finds  it  crowded.  In  the 
hotel  restaurant  "all  the  children  of  Ger- 
many" are  "putting  knives  into  their  art- 
less mouths,"  and  "devouring  their  soup 
with  a  passionate  enthusiasm."  The  only 
bedroom  she  can  have  here  has  eight  beds 
in  it,  and  one  small  iron  washstand  con- 
taining a  basin  and  a  water-bottle.  She 
can  only  have  this  one  night  because  next 
day  eight  people  are  coming  to  occupy 
the  beds  and  share  the  washstand  for  six 
weeks.  This  will  surprise  English  read- 
ers until  they  get  further  on  in  the  book 
and  come  to  the  eminent  professor  who 
travels  with  his  night  attire  under  his 
clothes  and  a  spare  pair  of  socks  in  his 
pocket. 

When  Elizabeth  leaves  Gohren  she 
goes  to  Thiessow,  and  there  the  thing 
she  dreads  befalls  her.  She  meets  some 
one  she  knows.  Her  silent  maid  and  her 
coachman  have  not  disturbed  her.  For 
three  days  she  has  journeyed  in  the  peace 
and  solitude  her  soul  desires.  But  from 
the  bathing  hut  at  Thiessow  she  slips 
from  a  wet  plank  into  the  very  arms  of 
her  cousin  Charlotte,  the  young  wife  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Nieberlein. 
Charlotte  is  strenuous  and  emancipated. 
She  has  not  seen  her  husband  for  a  year, 
she  talks  like  her  pamphlets,  which  are 
all  about  the  wrongs  of  women,  and  she 


asks  Elizabeth  "what  she  done  with  her 
life."  Elizabeth  mentions  "a  row  of 
babies,"  and  Charlotte  observes  that  "a 
cat  achieves  exactly  the  same  thing."  But 
next  day  she  thrusts  her  company  on 
Elizabeth,  and  when  the  ladies  get  to 
Binz  they  meet  the  Harvey- Brown  es. 
Mrs.  Harvey- Browne  is  an  English 
clergywoman,  the  wife  of  a  bishop,  and 
she  pursues  Charlotte  for  the  sake  of  the 
celebrated  Professor.  The  Harvey- 
Brownes  are  forever  talking  about  the 
Professor,  They  spent  a  whole  winter 
in  Bonn  hunting  him.  But  Mrs.  Harvey- 
Browne  avoids  all  contact  with  obscurer 
foreigners,  and  when  an  old  man  in  a 
waterproof  and  a  green  felt  hat  takes  a 
scat  at  her  table  she  sends  him  on.  Of 
course,  he  turns  out  to  be  the  Professor, 
and  of  course  he  is  amusing  and  lifelike 
as  every  one  else  in  this  delightful  book. 
He  puts  one  arm  round  Elizabeth,  and 
one  arm  round  his  wife,  and  makes  love 
to  both.  He  comes  near  making  love  to 
Mrs.  Harvey-Browne's  maid,  whom  he 
takes  for  her  daughter.  All  he  asks  of 
women  is  that  they  should  be  "little  and 
round  and  soft,"  and  he  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  take  any  woman  seriously.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  surprising  that  his  wife  was 
dissatisfied.  But  Elizabeth  seems  to  like 
the  little  old  rosy  Professor,  and  with  her 
usual  insight  she  wishes  her  cousin  could 
laugh  at  her  husband  instead  of  taking 
him  seriously.  But  to  Charlotte  the  rift 
is  very  serious,  and  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's 
adventures  turn  on  her  efforts  to  bring 
the  husband  and  wife  together.  She  does 
not  get  rid  of  them,  or  of  the  Harvey- 
Brownes,  until  the  eleventh  day,  when 
she  has  to  return  home.  She  was  hap- 
piest, she  says,  at  Lauterbach  and  Wiek. 
She  was  most  wretched  at  Gohren,  But 
she  makes  her  readers  happy  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

Cecily  Sidgwick. 

VII. 


WE    have    never    been    among 
those  who  profess  to  regard 
Mrs.  Atherton's  novels  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention. 
From  the  time  when  we  first  read  Hermia 
Suydam  we  have  always  admired  her  very 
*Rtilerj  of  Kingt.    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
New  York:    Harper  Brothers. 
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real  gift  for  portraying  certain  types  of 
character  and  for  delineating  certain  def- 
inite aspects  of  life.  She  has  the  real 
story-teller's  talent ;  and  while  some  of 
her  books  are  naturally  better  than  others, 
she  has  never  published  anything  that 
was  immature  or  dull.  She  knows  her 
California  intimately  and  she  is  very 
much  at  home  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington ;  while  in  at  least  two  of  her  novels 
her  Adirondack  setting  is  superb.  Like- 
wise, she  has  got  below  the  surface  of 
English  life,  so  that  one  of  her  most 
popular  books  has  a  sort  of  international 
character.  Her  chief  success  so  far  is 
represented  by  Senator  North,  a  very 
powerful  and  moving  novel. 

But  Mrs.  Atherton's  talent,  hke  many 
another's,  requires  its  own  proper  milieu 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  results.  Her 
latest  book  is  unfortunately  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  may  happen  even  to  the 
most  experienced  author  when  this 
milieu  is  not  taken  into  account.  Rulers 
of  Kings  begins  most  admirably  and 
fastens  at  once  upon  your  attention.  This 
first  part — the  American  part — is  as  good 
as  anything  that  Mrs.  Atherton  has  ever 
done ;  and  especially  interesting  is  her 
story  of  the  calf-love  of  an  inexperienced 
youth  for  a  pretty,  anemic,  foolish  girl, 
common  and  cheap  and  incapable  of  any 
real  sentiment,  yet  one  who,  just  because 
she  is  a  girl,  and  because  the  young  man 
meets  her  at  what  is  both  the  psychologi- 
cal and  the  physiological  moment,  is 
idealised  by  him  into  a  creature  of  wond- 
rous charm.  This  little  episode  is  one 
thing  in  the  book  which  remains  with  us 
after  we  have  laid  it  down,  and  another 
is  this  bit  of  philosophy  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  early  and  evanescent  love : 

Nothing  in  Ihe  vagaries  of  nature  is  more 
inexplicable  than  nine-tenths  of  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  natne,  is  called  love.  It  is  a  wan- 
ton waste  of  ^ood  energy  and  a  lamentable 
waste  of  spiritual  forces ;  for  the  passion 
moves  the  victim  to  all  sorts  of  unselfish  im- 
pulses, exalted  emotion,  and  even  religion,  all 
of  which,  in  the  reaction  when  delusion  is 
over,  are  finely  scorned.  That  love  which  is 
composed  of  an  instinct  for  companionship, 
and  a  complete  honesty  of  emotions,  and  is 
Ucking  in  sentimental  ism  and  the  tragic  note, 
delays  its  arrival,  to  people  of  ardent  imagina- 
I,  until  so  late  that  they  must  have  much 
e  and  large  recuperative  pow- 
nto  the  past  the  memory  of 
t  spent.    The  theory  that  the  blind 


passion  of  youib  springs  from  the  rdentless 
instinct  of  reproduction  is  true  only  in  part, 
for  some  of  the  maddest  passions  are  inspired 
by  anxmic  and  useless  women,  and  the  earth 
has  its  full  measure  of  sickly  children.  If 
Nature  has  any  we  11 -defined  plan  she  has  as 
yet  hesitated  to  reveal  it,  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  is  still  amusing  herself  in  her  labora- 
tory. Most  love  would  appear  to  be  a  momen- 
tary fever  of  the  imagination  to  which  the 
body  responds,  and  the  soul,  always  struggling 
for  utterance,  tries  its  wings,  flies  a  little  span, 
and  flatters  the  brain :  when  a  man  is  in  love 
then  is  he  most  pleased  with  himself;  he  never 
imagined  that  for  heights  and  depths,  within 
an  apparently  trite  exterior,  he  was  so  re- 
markable a  being;  and  until  the  wave  recedes 
he  bestows  a  like  approval  on  the  chance  ob- 
ject who,  in  the  prettiness  of  her  hour,  or  by 
some  trick  of  manner,  bulged  his  ego  into 
grander  proportions. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  how,ever, 
we  can  only  say  that  in  it  the  author 
seems  to  have  lost  her  bearings  alto- 
gether. A  young  American,  one  Fessen- 
den  Abbott,  frequently  spoken  of  as 
"Fess,"  inherits  four  or  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  and  certainly  lives  up  to  his 
income.  He  boards  the  yacht  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  tells  him  that  he  must  not 
hope  to  secure  a  foothold  in  South  Amer- 
ica, offers  to  let  him  subdue  all  Europe, 
and  in  general  parcels  out  the  world  with 
the  most  magnificent  insouciance.  Later 
"Fess"  gets  control  of  all  South  America 
himself,  thus  forestalling  the  Kaiser.  He 
also  benevolently  raises  the  wages  of  la- 
bour all  over  the  United  States,  and  then 
goes  to  Europe  to  seek  for  diversions  of  a 
more  tender  nature.  His  sister  is  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  daughter  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  and  "Fess"  falls  in  love 
with  this  imperial  Princess,  not  in  a  weak, 
ineffectual  sort  of  way,  but  just  as  a  man 
naturally  would  who  had  oflered  the 
Kaiser  to  lend  him  the  money  with  which 
to  conquer  Russia.  When  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton gets  to  this  point  she  really  loses  all 
sense  of  proportion  whatsoever,  and  be- 
comes absolutely  extravagant,  dropping, 
moreover,  her  sense  of  humour.  We  like 
the  scene  where  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  German  Emperor,  Fessenden  Abbott, 
and  Fessenden's  father  sit  down  together 
to  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  Fessen- 
den was  quite  at  his  ease,  but  his  father 
was  not.  He  wore  a  frock  coat,  and  sank 
down  in  a  rather  crumpled  way  in  his 
chair,  being  tortured  with  dyspepsia  and 
having  to  take  tabloids  all  through  the 
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interview.  We  don't  remember  the  de- 
tails of  the  interview,  but  the  tabloids 
we  shall  never  forget. 

There  is  no  particular  satisfaction, 
however,  in  guying  Mrs.  Atherton's  book. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  preposterous,  com- 
bining the  gaudiness  of  Ouida  with  the 
hysteria  of  Marie  Corelli.  But,  as  we 
said  at  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Atherton 
simply  made  a  mistake  in  forgetting  her 
milieu.  Should  she  live  in  Hungary  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so,  until  the  place  became 
as  familiar  to  her  as  Lake  Placid  or  Pic- 
cadilly, she  could  write  about  it  without 
perpetrating  the  absurdities  which  we 
find  in  Rulers  of  Kings.  She  would  not 
then  represent  an  Austrian  Grand  Duch- 
ess as  seating  an  ordinary  American  on 
her  left  at  an  official  dinner,  nor  would 
her  Hungarian  and  German  names  be 
spelled  with  quite  so  much  inconsistency. 
H.  T.  P. 

vni. 

TOKUTOMI'S   "NAMI-KO."" 

KEXJIRO  TOKUTOMI  is  not  a 
dreamer,  idealist  or  merely  a 
"fiction  writer,"  but  a  social  ob- 
server, and  a  historian  in  the 
true  sense.  He  made  use  of  fiction  to 
advantage  to  express  the  social  current 
and  the  turn  of  humanity.  His  novel 
will  be  remembered  as  a  true  history  in 
the  future,  and  as  a  human  document. 
Nanii-ko  is  his  protest  against  Oriental- 
ism— especially  the  Japanese  old  mother's 
attitude  toward  her  daughter-in-law, 
which  originated  in  Confucius'  teaching. 
His  protest  is  the  strongest  one  ever 
known  in  Japanese  literature.  There  is 
no  other  country  under  the  sun  like  mod- 
ern Japan  to  attract  a  student  of  social 
tendencies.  Therefore,  Japan  is  a  great 
field  for  Tokutomi.  And  he  is  spreading 
his  own  wings  to  the  four  winds  success- 
fully. For  many  a  year  past  the  mighty 
battle  between  the  old  Japanism  and 
modernity  (which  is  Americanism)  has 
raged  in  Japan,  and  it  will  rage  for  many 
more  years.  Nami-ko  is  nothing  but  the 
collision  of  Orientalism  and  modernity. 
And  the  old  Japanism  doesn't  seem  to  be 
losing  ground.  Both  sides  sufTer  as  in 
any  battle.  Japan  is  the  country  of  eter- 
nal tragedy  spiritually.    So,  Nami-ko,  of 


course,  the  old  Baroness  Kawashima  and 
the  young  Baron  all  suffered  terribly. 
But  only  the  Baroness  should  have  done 
so. 

The  book  is  also  a  great  demonstration 
of  our  Japanese  gentleman's  truest  soul. 
It  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  the  for- 
eign misconception  that  no  Jap  would 
be  able  to  love  woman  divinely.  I  often 
heard  such  a  denunciation.  Is  there  in 
the  world  any  greater  love  than  Takeo's  ? 

We  are  different  countries.  Ameri- 
cans will  not  understand  things  Japanese 
as  we  do.  There  is  much  trouble  for  a 
translator.  However,  I  am  impatient  at 
the  change  in  the  title  of  the  book.  Its 
original  name  was  Hototogisu.  To  us 
that  title  means  the  whole  thing.  This 
one  change  spoiled  half  the  value  of  the 
book.  Hototc^su,  cuckoo  I  "Cuckoo" 
is  regarded  as  a  synonym  of  tear  or 
pathetic  death,  since  it  is  said  in  Japan 
that  the  bird  will  die  after  singing  eight 
hundred  and  eight  songs  and  spitting 
blood.  (So  Nami-ko  spat  blood  and 
died.)  If  only  the  American  readers  had 
the  same  thought  t  I  never  heard  of  any 
more  pitiful  heroine  in  any  literature  than 
this  little  Nami-ko.  Perhaps  the  author 
got  a  hint  from  Camille.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  Japanese  tenderness  and  tearful 
temperament.  She  was  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances as  any  Japanese  woman  is 
more  or  less.  And  the  Japanese  woman 
should  bend  under  them.  To  try  to  op- 
pose them  is  for  her— well,  some  years 
off,  I  should  say.  Real  life  is  far  more 
appealing  than  fiction.  Tokutomi  was 
only  a  photographer — an  artistic  photog- 
rapher— in  his  book.  He  chose  a  splen- 
did subject,  so  there  was  a  strong  story. 
However,  I  could  wish  it  were  one  of  his 
happier  stories,  since  it  is  his  first  intro- 
duction to  English-speaking  readers.  I 
should  like  to  see  one  who  will  not  cry 
after  reading  Nami-ko. 

The  picture  is  undoubtedly  a  little 
overdrawn.  I  think  that  Takeo's  mother 
would  not  be  so  black  as  she  was  painted. 
As  a  whole  the  story  is  most  carefully 
constructed.  The  author  tried  hard  to 
introduce  some  brighter  atmosphere  here 
and  there.  The  contrast  of  the  characters 
is  splendid,  Nami-ko  with  her  loyal  old 
servant,  the  general  with  his  wife,  Takeo 
with  his  blackguard  cousin.  Yamamoto 
is  funny,  like  Polonius  in  Hamlel. 

And  is  it  a  worthy  translation  ?  It  was 
done  remarkably  well,  fairly  loyal  to  the 
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original.  But  when  I  compared  them,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  our  Japanese  ex- 
pressions which  are  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic at  once,  are  missed  in  the 
translation.  The  American  gentleman 
who  went  over  it  with  a  certain  Yale 
student  made  it  too  American,  that  is  to 
say,  replaced  the  Japanese  wild  cherry 
blossom  with  a  green-house  rose.  I  no- 
ticed it  even  turned  to  a  common  stone 
in  many  a  place.  The  book  lost  the  fresh- 
ness of  writing  as  I  see  it  in  the  original. 
It  would  be  a  delightful  gift  to  Ameri- 
can literature,  if  the  book  also  showed  a 
fanciful  turn  of  Japanese  phraseology. 
Yone  Noguchi. 

IX. 


PEOPLE  who  have  made  the  stage 
their  business  will  tell  you  that 
very  often  the  man  who  is  fitted 
to  write  the  best  book  on  the  tech- 
nique of  playwrighting  is  the  man  who 
has  himself  never  been  able  to  write  a 
successful  play,  and  who  never  will  write 
one.  The  very  knowledge  which  enables 
him  to  lay  down  the  law,  which  gives 
him  the  authority  to  speak  positively 
about  all  the  details  of  construction,  has 
been  won  through  this  continual  lack  of 
success.  So,  often  after  each  new  failure 
has  he  gone  back  to  the  master  play- 
wrights for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
just  where  some  hapless  act  or  situation 
of  his  own  has  been  inadequate.  Scribe, 
Augier,  Dumas  fils,  Sardou,  Pinero, 
Shaw,  Jones — he  has  them  all  at  his 
finger  tips.  He  can  analyse  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier  or  Denise  or  Le  Demt- 
Monde  or  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
down  to  the  last  line  of  dialogue ;  he  can 
fill  page  after  page  with  the  inevitable 
logic  of  business  and  exposition  and 
change  of  theme ;  he  can  tell  you  all  the 
means  that  have  been  used  since  the  days 
of  Menander  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  puppets  on  and  off  the  stage.  Yet 
when  he  sits  down  to  the  task  of  building 
a  play  of  his  own  all  this  specific  and 
labouriously  acquired  knowledge  seems 
to  avail  him  nothing.  He  was  not  bom 
to  write  a  play. 

'T/if  Darrow  Sntgma.    By  Melvin  Severy. 
New  York:    jtf«S»"-  ^°^'^-  **«■'  '"^  Co™" 


And  what  is  true  of  the  play  is  true  of 
the  detective  story.  One  may  have  spent 
years  in  taking  apart  the  very  best  fiction 
that  has  to  do  with  crime  and  its  detec- 
tion, may  have  sought  out  industriously 
everything  that  is  outre  in  act  and  motive, 
may  know  to  the  last  detail  all  the  tricks 
for  diverting  the  reader's  suspicions  and 
for  the  introduction  of  false  clues — in  a 
word,  may  have  reduced  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  pleasure-giving  art  to  a  mathe- 
matical science,  and  still  lacked  the  spark, 
the  spontaneity,  the  certain  something, 
which  is  needed  to  write  the  story  that 
will  thrill  and  entertain. 

Yet  in  the  making  of  a  detective  story 
as  in  the  building  of  a  play,  while  the 
knowledge  of  technique,  no  matter  how 
thorough,  does  not  assure  success,  igno- 
rance of  it  is  almost  inevitably  certain  to 
ensure  failure.  The  dramatist  goes  to  a 
manager  with  the  manuscript  of  a  trag- 
edy or  a  farce  that  would  need  three 
nights  to  perform.  The  author  goes 
to  the  public  with  a  narrative  of  detec- 
tion in  which  he  has  allowed  the  guilt 
of  the  real  assassin  to  be  patent  from  the 
first  chapter.  The  manager  and  the  pub- 
lic will  have  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Like  the  dramatist,  the  author  of  the  de- 
tective story  has  responsibilities  which 
he  cannot  or  should  not  hope  to  evade. 
He  must  be  essentially  logical ;  he  must 
pile  up  his  effects ;  he  has  his  climaxes  to 
be  carefully  studied  and  arranged.  He 
himself  starts  out  with  a  knowledge  of 
certain  positive  facts.  For  instance,  the 
real  murderer  of  Smith  is  Robinson,  the 
soft-spoken,  kindly  appearing  Robinson, 
who  is  so  anxious  that  the  crime  be 
brought  to  justice.  But  his  business  is  to 
screen  Robinson  from  your  curious  eyes 
and  never  even  let' you  guess  at  the  truth 
until  the  very  end  of  Act  IV.  He  builds 
downward  or  works  backward,  so  to 
speak.  In  Act  L  he  takes  you  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  shows  you  the  bloody  hand- 
print on  the  doorknob,  and  the  charred 
fragments  in  the  open  fireplace,  and  at 
the  end  leaves  you  sniffing  suspiciously 
when  you  think  of  the  very  peculiar  atti- 
tude of  Brown.  In  Act  II.  your  distrust 
of  Brown  increases  until  his  innocence 
is  conclusively  proved,  and  the  author 
must  see  to  it  that  your  attention  is  trans- 
ferred to  Jones.  When  at  the  end  of 
Act  HI.  Jones  is  apparently  hopelessly 
enmeshed  and  walks  off  to  durance  vile 
between  two  stalwart  police  officers,  yon 
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are  for  the  moment  quite  convinced  and 
only  wonder  what  the  use  is  of  the  two 
remaining  acts.  It  is  not  until  the  very 
end  of  Act  IV,  that  you  condescend  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  smiling  Robin- 
son, who  finally  stands  forth,  a  monster 
unmasked,  while  the  author  with  a  kind 
of  well-bred  derision  goes  back  over  the 
book  pointing  out  a  line  here,  a  circum- 
stance there,  by  which  he  proves  to  you 
triumphantly  that  you  should  have  seen 
from  the  first  that  Robinson  and  Robin- 
son alone  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
crime. 

In  all  but  a  few  details,  which  are  of 
minor  importance,  this  is  the  method  that 
Mr,  Melvin  L.  Severy  has  followed  very 
successfully  in  Tke  Darrow  Enigma,  a 
tale  which  undoubtedly  will  be  very  wide- 
ly read  and  enjoyed  by  all  those  who 
f^re  the  feeling  of  Thomas  B.  Reed  and 
George  F.  Hoar  and  the  distinguished 
statesman  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  In  the  Fog  towards  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  fiction.  For  The  Darrow 
Enigma,  despite  a  number  of  evident  cru- 
dities, is  an  exceptional  story,  exception- 
ally well  done.  Before  beginning  the 
narrative  you  get  a  certain  thrill  and  sug- 
gestion of  mystery  in  noting  the  parts 
or  Episodes  into  which  the  tale  is  di- 
vided: 

I.  The  Episode  of  the  Darkened  Room. 

II.  The  Episode  of  the  Sealed  Docu- 
ment. 

III.  The  Episode  of  Rama  Ragobah. 

IV.  The  Episode  of  the  Parallel 
Readers. 

V.  The  Episode  of  the  Telltale  Thumb. 
In  the  course  of  these  Episodes  the 

author  brings  in  not  only  most  of  the 
good  old  stock  contrivances  of  detective 
fiction,  but  a  number  that  are,  so  far  as 
the  present  reviewer  knows,  entirely  new. 
He  shows  you  John  Darrow  struck  down 


by  the  assassin's  hand  and  defies  you 
even  to  guess  at  the  method  of  the  crime 
or  its  motive.  Then  he  tantalises  you 
into  distrusting  nearly  .every  one  of  the 
characters  in  turn,  and  draws  the  net 
att^und  one  of  them  until  there  seems 
not  a  loophole  of  doubt,  only  to  rend  it 
asunder  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  A  dozen 
pages  before  "Finis"  you  are  still  grop- 
ing about  vaguely  in  search  of  the  guilty 
person,  although  this  person  appeared  on 
the  scene  in  the  first  episode  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  continual  allusion  ever 
since.  These  are  the  reasons,  and  they 
are  good  reasons,  why  The  Darrow 
Enigma,  despite  its  flaws — and  it  has 
flaws — is  an  unusual  story. 

Had  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
The  Darrow  Enigma  has  been  made  been 
taken  over  by  a  workman  of  the  first 
order — such  a  man  as  Conan  Doyle  or 
Emile  Gaboriau,  we  should  undoubtedly 
have  had  a  book  that  would  hold  a  place 
on  library  shelves  tor  many  years  to 
come.  Not  the  story  itself,  but  the  work- 
ing out  of  it  would  have  been  more 
mathematical.  Less  would  have  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Motives  would  have 
been  clearer  and  more  convincing;  the 
climaxes  would  have  been  more  telling 
and  dramatic.  The  sentimental  chapters 
of  the  story  remind  one  occasionally  of 
Anna  Katherine  Green's  books  where 
"stately"  heroines  with  "marble  brows" 
and  "sun-kissed  hair"  are  always  being 
addressed  by  their  lovers  as  "My  beautyl 
My  queen!"  Mr.  Severy  is  certainly 
not  a  workman  of  the  first  order.  But 
that  is  not  reason  enough  to  justify 
any  one  in  refusing  to  give  him  credit 
for  having  written  a  storv  of  consider- 
able merit  and  of  unusual  interest.  This 
he  has  done,  and  it  is  something,  now- 
adavs.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 


DR.  HOLMES  AND  OLD  IRONSIDES. 


ONE  of  my  last  visits  to  the  poet 
who,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  was 
credited  as  being  chiefly  instru- 
mental  in   saving  the   famous 
frigate  Constitution,  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  his  classmate,  "Tom"  Amory. 
In  some  way  the  topic  of  conversation 


drifted  to  Old  Ironsides.  Of  the  many 
interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  al- 
ways luc^  ship  and  her  fortunate  com- 
manders, Hull,  Baihbridge,  and  Stewart, 
but  a  few  have  remained  in  my  memory. 
Two  of  them  are  as  follows :  Amory 
mentioned  that  when  Hull  returned  to 
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Boston   in    1812,   with   the   astonishing  speak  of  what  would  happen,  if  in  the 

news    of    his    capture    of    an    Enghsh  event  of  expected  war,  their  frigates,  the 

frigate,  and  her  captain  a  prisoner,  his  Constitution  and  Guerribre,  should  ccane 

father,  one  of  the  great  merchants  of  that  into  collision.    Hull,  who  was  lively  and 

day,  gave  a  grand  party  in  honour  of  the  good-natured,    laughingly    said    to    the 

hero.    Amory,  then  but  three  years  old,  English  captain :    Take  care  of  that  ship 

distinctly     remembered     looking     down  of  yours,  if  ever  I  catch  her  in  the  Con- 

from  the  head  of  the  stairs  at  the  great  slittilion.    Dacres  smiled  and  offered  to 

crowd  which  included  ex-President  John  wager  a  handsome  sum  that  if  they  ever 

Adams.  did  meet  as  antagonists,  his  friend  would 

Dr.  Holmes,  who  knew  Hull,  related  find  out  his  mistake.     Hull  refused  to 

the  story  of  his  meeting  Captain  Dacres  bet  money,  but  said  he  would  wager  a 

in  1811,  and  of  their  having  some  con-  hat  on  the  issue.   When  Dacres,  who  was 

versation  in  regard  to  the  merit.i  of  their  wounded  in  the  action,  came  up  the  side 

respective    navies.      Professional    pride  of  the  Conslitutioti  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 

JDCnting  on  both,  led  them  from  gener-  the  kind-hearted  Hull  exclaimed,  as  if 

*X)  particu'*"^'  ^"''   ''*  length   to  addressing  a  shipmate :     "Dacres,  give 
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me  your  hand,  I  know  that  you  are  hurt," 
and  when  the  captain  offered  his  sword, 
Hull  added :  "No,  no,  I  will  not  take  a 
sword  from  one  who  knows  so  well  how 
to  use  it — but — I'll  trouble  you  for  that 
hatf 

In  sending  me  an  autograph  copy  of 
his  celebrated  poem,  the  Autocrat  fa- 
voured me  with  the  following  note : 

"No.  296  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
"February  14,  1876. 
"My  Dear  General : — The  stanzas  you  refer  to 
were  written,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
in  the  year  1830  or  thereabouts,  and  printed  in 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  1  have  never 
looked  them  up,  however,  and  may  possibly 
be  wrong  about  the  date.  T  printed  them  in 
my  *  B  K  poem  delivered  in  the  year  1836,  I 
think  with  the  alteration  of  one  or  two  words 
from  the  original  as  I  first  wrote  it.  I  am 
afraid  it  was 

"'Ay,  pM  her  tattered  ensign  down.* 
instead  of  tear,  as  I  afterwards  put  it.    I  think 
there  was  another  word  changed  also,  other- 
wise it  was  as  written,  and  the  verses  as  1  re- 


member writing  them  were  pretty  near  im- 
promptu. 

"If  I  had  more  leisure  1  would  glady  run 
over  a  file  of  the  Advertiser,  but  I  happen  to  be 
very  busy  at  this  time." 

Writing  to  me  from  Washington  in 
April,  1890,  Admiral  Porter  says :  "In 
answer  to  yours  of  April  4th  in  regard 
to  the  statements  that  the  flag  of  Old 
Ironsides  was  used  to  cover  the  coffin  of 
our  friend  Vice-Admiral  Rowan,  I  beg 
leave  to  state  that  the  flag  in  question  was 
that  of  the  New  Ironsides,  a  vessel  built 
during  the  late  Civil  War,  and  the  first 
ironclad  in  our  navy.  She  was  the  ship 
commanded  so  successfully  at  Charleston 
by  the  Vice-Admiral,  and  was  struck  by 
shot  some  four  hundred  and  eighty  times 
without  serious  damage.  So  you  will  see, 
my  dear  General,  that  she  was  a  different 
vessel  from  the  Old  Ironsides,  concerning 
whose  flag  nothing  is  now  Icnown." 

James  Grant  Wilson. 
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SPRING  is  here,  yet  we  still  de- 
fer our  annual  hegira  from 
urban  turmoil  to  rural  quie- 
tude. This  is  not  because  we 
have  lost  our  interest  in  seeing  how 
things  grow,  nor  because  we  are  less 
eager  to  revert  once  more  to  the  pages 
of  Conan  Doyle,  It  is  because  we  have 
grown  a  little  cautious  with  regard  to  the 
Junior  Editor,  At  this  season  of  the  year 
he  always  becomes  more  or  less  irrespon- 
sible, and  we  have  just  learned  from  a 
sure  source  that  he  has  in  mind  a  scheme 
which  we  hesitate  to  characterise  as  it  de- 
serves. He  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
it  would  be  an  amusing  thing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  absence  by  publishing  a 
fictitious  and  wholly  unauthorised  Letter 
Box  of  his  own  devising— expressing 
such  opinions  and  advocating  such  gram- 
matical heresies  as  would  take  us  years 
to  straighten  out.  We  don't  know  whether 
when  it  actually  came  to  the  point  he 
would  go  quite  so  far  as  this ;  but  we  wish 
to  warn  our  readers  that  if  there  ever  ap- 
pears a  Letter  Box  full  of  split  infinitives, 
retained  objects,  and  misplaced  onlys, 
any  communications  relating  to  it  should 


be  addressed,  not  to  us,  but  to  the  Junior 
Editor. 


A  critical  mind,  working  out  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  has  produced  the  following: 

Looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  Tbe 
Bookman  I  find  that  you  use  the  expression 
"the  California  lady."  Ought  you  not  to  have 
said  "the  Califomian  ladyi*" 

Well,  not  necessarily.  Would  you  say, 
for  instance,  "the  New  Yorker  lady"? 

II, 

A  correspondent  in  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  found  the  word  "milean" 
used  four  times  in  an  article  which  we 
published  last  November  and  wants  to 
know  what  it  means.  We  fancy  that  be- 
fore the  printer  got  hold  of  it,  it  was 
milieu. 

III. 

Here  is  a  defence  of  our  serials  which 
were  attacked  so  sharply  last  month : 

Editor  of  the  Lettee  Box: 

Dear  Sib. — Please  to  thank  the  Reader  from 
Cincinnati  for  his  very  capable  and  entirely 
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correct  analysis  of  Fuel  of  Fire  and  The 
Revetalion  of  Herself.  But  attack  the  Editors 
for  catering  to  the  taste  of  the  seventeen-year- 
olds  I  Did  he  suppose  that  people  out  of  their 
teens  were  expected  to  read  either  of  these 
serials?  The  Bookman  is  literary,  but  it  has 
also  that  somewhat  elusive  quality  of  sym- 
pathy which  makes  it  attractive  to  all  ages. 
Why  discriminate  against  the  seventeen-year- 
olds? 

On  the  whole,  we  are  not  so  sure  that 
this  is  very  much  of  a  defence  after  ail. 


Some  one  who  signs  her  name  "Jessi- 
ca" indulges  in  speculation  with  regard 
to  the  cover  on  our  Easter  number. 

What  does  that  cover  mean?  Is  it  a  pic- 
torial representation  of  the  schism  in  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Luther?  Or  hasn't  it 
anything  to  do  with  any  church,  or  cathedral, 
or  schism?  Or  do  the  faces  represent  the 
traditional  Easter  joy  from  your  standpoint? 
Or  is  it  only  one  of  the  popular  puzzle^pictures 
which  may  be  seen  in  certain  magazines  for 
the  weak-minded? 

We  should  advise  Jessica  to  guess 
some  more. 

V. 

The  gentleman  who  signed  himself 
"A  Soul  with  Here  and  There  a  Polka 
Dot,"  and  who  wrote  mysteriously  in  the 
March  number,  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing two  letters  to  iis.  We  print  this 
one  first,  because  it  isn't  so  nice  as  the 
second : 

To  the  Editors,  Senior  and  Junior; 

Since  the  letter  from  A  Soul  with  Polka 
Dots,  sympathy  with  said  soul  has  stirred 
within  me  and  now  boils  over  on  the  April 
issue.  I  am  an  old  fellow  whose  summers 
have  been  too  agreeable  for  his  winters  now  to 
be  those  of  discontent;  but,  quoth  I,  after  read- 
ing A.  A.  H.,  here  are  two  heroic  opportuni- 
ties ;  one  to  see  myself  in  print  once,  and  die 
happy ;  the  other,  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 
Therefore,  Little  Brothers,  first  to  that  Goose- 
berry business.  I  respect  friend  Polka  Dot's 
temerity  and  wish  to  assure  him  that  I  also 
(and  not  I  atone)  chaperoned  The  Bookman 
until  under  the  monotony  of  the  attitude  I 
became  gooseberry  tart.  Then,  shortly  before 
he  broke  the  crust,  the  affair  appeared  to 
cool.  I,  with  a  few  other  silent  partners,  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  killed  by  the  so-called 
poem  that  had  appeared  in  October's  issue 
from  the  lady's  typewriter.  At  least,  we  hoped 
M.  To  devote  a  pa«*  ^°  *  stanza  of  doggerel, 
such  as  coiifd  5^  gotten  off  by  the  most  un- 


promising  kindergartner   in  an   asylum,   was  . 
the  last  stage  of  art's  degradation.    There  was 
also  a  page  of  illustration  which  I  can  aver 
resembled  nothing   so  much  as  a  basket  of 
bibulous  crabs. 

Now  the  sacrifice  of  literary  principles  to  the 
name  of  an  adored  object  could  go  no  further 
than  this  proof  in  October's  issue.  It  was  a 
crucial  test  and  your  public  caught  on  to  it — 
for,  in  the  words  of  Pope.  Dryden,  and  a  few 
other  humourists,  you  can't  fool  everyone  all 
the  time. 

The  Bookuan,  from  its  age  down  to  its 
present  youth,  has  filled  a  whole  corner-stone 
in  my  affections,  and  its  latter-day  personal 
note  has  jarred  me  sorely.  Hence  this  cou- 
rageous outbreak.    Because — 

The  personal  note   is   distinctly  that  of  the 


The  amateur  is  never  the  accepted  authority. 
A  review  of  letters,  a  critical  organ  of  such 
excellence,  must  be  an  authority. 
Its  interests  are  the  universal  interests,  liter- 

Therefore,  even  as  the  reader  has  no  right 
to  inflict  his  favourite  breakfast  food  upon  the 
columns  of  the  magazine — so  the  editorial 
pastimes,  personalities,  and  prejudices,  have 
no  right  of  intrusion  there.  Nay,  not  though 
their  tastes  be  golfsticklan,  Sherlockian,  or, 
well— Carolinian. 

With  a  salaam  to  friend  Polka  Dot,  I  am 
respectfully,  yours  with  regard, 

A  Soul  with  Several  Stripes. 

The  second  letter  has  naturally  delight- 
ed us.  We  give  it  from  beginning  to 
end  precisely  as  it  was  written : 

Rahway,  N.  J.,  April  i,  1904. 
(and  indeed,  on  what  other  day  could 
one  write  to  the  Letter  Box?). 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box  ; 

Dear  Sir. — As  your  other  correspondents 
seem  quite  able  to  take  care  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Lady  in  Hatboro,  I  wish,  from  a  purely  per- 
sonal and  utilitarian  motive,  to  question  her 
facts.  Would  she  mind  sending  me  a  list  of 
those  thousands  of  periodicals  for  children? 
I  would  be  so  very  glad  to  have  it,  for  my  re- 
stricted experience  has  shown  me  only  two — 
St.  Nicholas  and  The  Youth's  Companion — 
and  when  my  juvenile  classics  are  rejected  by 
both  of  these  estimable  periodicals,  I  am 
obliged  to  waste-basket  them — (or  save  them 
up  for  The  Bookman's  Christmas  number). 

And  while  I'm  writing,  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
help  me  with  a  point  in  grammar.  In  the 
classic  quatrain  "The  Purple  Cow"  (vide,  if 
you  can't  find  it  anywhere  else ;  A  Nonsense 
Anthology,  by  Carolyn  Wells,  Scribners, 
1903),  please  parse  the  last  word — "one." 

I  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  say,  but  I've 
forgotten  them — except  that  I'm  glad  you  cut 
The  Bookman's  pages,  and  do  you  think  the 
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n«w  Sherlock  Holmec  series  as  good  as  the 
old  one— and  it  that  man's  name  Potiphar 
Potts?  I  can't  get  awajr  from  a  conviction 
that  it  is.  Yours  as  ever, 

Cakolyk  Wills. 

Miss    Wells    appends    the    following 
poem,  which  she  calb 


Twas  not  much  more  than  a  month  ago, 

In  one  of  those  Western  spots. 
That  a  gentleman  lived  whom  you  may  know 

As  the  Soul  with  the  Polka  Dots. 
His  name  has  never  been  told  to  me— 

But  I  f^el  it  is  Potiphar  Potts. 

I  am  occult,  and  he  is  occult. 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me; 
And  I'm  sure  that  in  spirit  we've  met  before, 

I  and  that  Potiphar  P. 
And  that  is  the  reason,  as  you  may  guess, 

I'm  writing  this  ode  to  he. 

They  tell  me  his  name  may  be  Percy  De  Vere, 
Or  it  may  be  Sir  Willoughby  Watts; 

Or  Wilbcrforce  Warburton  Watts; 

But  neither  the  angels  in  Heaven  above 

Nor  the  imps  in  Plutonian  grots 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  belief 

That  his  true  name  is  Potiphar  Potts. 

Though  my  data  be  slim,  I've  identified  him— 

The   mysterious    Potiphar    Potts. 
And  I'm  sure  he  has  claim  to  no  other  name 

Than  plain  Mr.  Potiphar  Potts. 
With  my  Sherlock  Holmes  mind  I  easily  find 

Obscure  little  clues  that  are  just  the  right 
kind 
To  deduce  Mr.  Potiphar  Potts 

From  his  Soul  with  the  Polka  Dots. 

The  grammatical  point  raised  by  Miss 
Wells  relates  to  the  last  line  of  "The 
Purple  Cow" — 

I'd  rather  see  than  be  one. 

The  word  "one"  is,  of  course,  in  the 
predicate  nominative  after  the  neuter 
verb  "be."  After  the  verb  "see"  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  "one"  in  the  objec- 
tive case.  Of  course,  the  line  could  not 
have  been  written  in  its  present  shape 
had  not  the  objective  case  of  "one"  had 
the  same  form  as  the  nominative.  For 
instance,  one  couldn't  correctly  say 

I'd  rather  see  than  be  her. 
And  one  would  hardly  wish  to  say 
I'd  rather  see  than  be  she. 


VI. 

The  following  letter  from  Evansville, 
Indiana,  is  rather  long  for  us  to  print, 
but  it  may  interest  those  who  have  had 
experiences  similar  to  that  described 
here: 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box  : 

My  Deak  Sik. — In  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  Tee  Bdokuan,  I  noticed 
that  among  a  number  of  literary  parasites,  the 
Correspondence  School  was  mentioned.  I  have 
had  a  slight  experience  with  this  particular 
parasite,  and  I  am  writing  to  you  for  advice. 

I  received  some  circulars  from  one  of  these 
schools,  advertising  not  only  to  teach  story 
writing,  but  also  to  dispose  of  stories.  Fortu- 
nately, I  was  not  green  enough  to  become  a 
pupil,  but  unfortunately  I  was  simple  enough 
to  send  them  a  story  to  sell.  In  their  circulars, 
they  mentioned  a  syndicate  sheet  which  they 
edited;  and  rthis  method  of  disposing  of  a 
story,  they  declared,  would  prove  the  most 
remunerative  tactile  author,  although  it  was 
more  expensive,  MShcauthors  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  expense  of  publishing  their 
manuscript. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  manu- 
script appeared  in  this  syndicate  sheet,  and  I 
waited  several  months  without  hearing  further 
from  the  people  who  publish  this  sheet.  At 
last  I  wrote  to  them,  asking  if  my  story  was 
not  accepted  by  any  of  the  editors  to  whom  it 
was  sent,  and  I  received  a  reply  saying  that 
they  had  not  been  advised  that  any  one  had 
accepted  it,  also  stating  that  it  was  necessaiy 
that  one's  name  become  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lishers by  appearing  often  in  their  syndicate 
sheet,  and  that  success  would  be  the  reward 
of  this  perseverance.  Of  course  the  last  state- 
ment brands  them  as  rogues. 

What  I  wish  to  arrive  at  is  this.  My  story 
has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  accepted  1^ 
any  of  the  editors  to  whom  the  syndicate  sheet 
was  mailed.  Under  the  circumstances  can  I 
send  it  to  a  magazine,  or  would  it  not  be  ac- 
ceptable after  appearing  in  this  sheet  ?  I  would 
not  like  to  lose  my  work,  and  I  understand 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  manu- 
script has  enough  literary  merit  to  make  it 
acceptable.  I  have  really  been  much  distressed 
about  this.  If  you  will  kindly  advise  me  in 
the  "Letter  Box"  of  The  Bookuan,  I  will 
esteem  it  a  great   favour. 

Thanking  you  in  advance.  I  beg  to  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

A   SUBSCRIBEK. 

Unless  the  story  was  copyrighted  by 
the  publishers  of  the  syndicate  sheet  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  offer  it  to  any 
magazine,  only  you  should  mention  the 
fact  that  it  has  already  been  printed,  as 
you  could  not  now  yourself  copyright-it 
in  any  case.     We  gladly  give  space  to 
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this  letter  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prevent 
many  persons  from-  being  victimized  in 
a  similar  way. 

VII. 
In  March  we  published  two  letters 
from  subscribers  who  complained  of  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by 
editors.  A  very  frank  correspondent  in 
St.  Louis  takes  a  much  more  materialistic 
view  of  the  question : 

What's  the  use  of  throwing  bricks  at  the 
eldtor?  The  editor  is  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a 
chap.  That's  what  he  is,  and  he's  got  the 
toughest  job  on  earth.  I  wouldn't  be  an 
editor  even  for  an  editor's  salary  1  Just  to 
think  of  the  criticisms  that  are  being  hurled 
at  him  by  the  bushel  measure !  Not  a  man  in 
his  precinct  but  can  edit  the  paper  better  than 
he  can.  If  he  is  good  he  lacks  force,  and  if  he's 
bad  he's  demoralising.  If  his  paper  or  maga- 
zine does  not  sell,  then  he  should  have  gone 
to  farming  instead  of  newspaper  work,  and  if 
he's  a  moneyed  success  they  say  he's  bought 
up.  That's  the  truth  now.  The  editor  has  my 
respect  and  he  has  my  sympathy. 

I  don't  figure  it  out  that  I've  got  any  busi- 
ness, either,  criticising  his  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. He's  got  a  right  to  change  any  manu- 
script of  mine  that  he  doesn't  send  back.  He 
may  twist  it  inside  out  and  upside  down  and 
turn  the  hose  on  it.  He  has  my  permission  to 
grind  it  into  sausage  meat  or  to  work  it  into 
street  car  ads.  I  have  no  sentiment  about 
anything  I  Vrite,  Just  so  the  check  is  forth- 
coming, I'm  sure  I'll  be  satisfied.  I'm  a  whole 
lot  like  that  popular  young  actor,  who  upon 
being  questioned  as  to  what  part  of  his  pro- 
fession interested  him  most,  replied  "The  box- 
office  receipts."  B.  L.  R. 
VIII. 
A  reader  in  Wilmington,  DelawarCj 
wiHtes : 


I  remember  reading  some  years  ago  a  story 
by  Conan  Doyle  in  Harper's.  It  was  about 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  was  called  "The  Ad- 
venture of  the  Cardboard  Box."  I  do  not 
find  that  this  story  was  republished  in  book 
form  when  the  "Adventures"  were' collected. 
Can  you  tell  me  anylhii^  about  it? 

Yes;  the  story  appeared  in  Harper's 
in  this  country  and  in  the  London  Strand. 
Its  author  was  not  sufficiently  pleased 
with  it,  however,  to  give  it  a  permanent 
place  among  the  Adventures.  It  con- 
tained, however,  at  the  beginning,  an 
account  of  how  Holmes  followed  Wat- 
son's train  of  silent  thought  by  a  process 
of  deduction,  and  surprised  him  very 
much  by  breaking  in  with  precisely  the 
right  exclamation  at  the  right  moment. 
This  part  of  the  story  Dr.  Doyle  thought 
worth  preserving  and  he  therefore  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  story  of  The  Resident 
Patient,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
Memoirs. 

IX, 

A  note  from  Tonawanda,  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

When  I  was  younger  I  used  to  be  a  teacher 
of  Latin,  and  1  still  keep  up  my  classics.  Let 
me  say  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
in  a  review  by  the  Senior  Editor  the  follow- 
ing: itu  'Jake'  libentius  audit.  Surely  the 
verb  here  should  be  auditur  instead  of  audil! 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  about  this 
Latin  the  blame  must  fall,  not  upon  our 
head,  but  upon  the  head  of  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus,  late  of  Venusia  and  Rome,  from 
whom  we  ventured  to  adapt  the  quota- 
tion. The  issue,  therefore,  lies  between 
Augustan  usage  and  that  of  the  Tona- 
wanda school  of  Latinity. 
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FLORILEGIO     DE     POESIAS     CASTER 
LANAS  DEL  SIGLO  XIX:  con  introduc- 
ci6n  y  notas  biogrificas  y  criticas  por  Juan 
Valera,     S  volumes.     Madrid,   1902-04. 
We   are    often    inclined    to    think    that   the 
brilliant   period   of   Spain's   literature   is   gone 
and  that  in  these  latter  years  there  is  produced 
in  the  land  of  Seneca,  Martial,  Cervantes,  and 
Calderon  nothing  that  is  of  more  than  ephe- 
meral or  local  interest.    This  opinion  the  an- 
thology of  Juan  Valera  will  do  much  to  correct, 
for  poems  are  given  from  no  less  than  one 
liotidred  and  SftT'^"  po^^*  ^"'^  *^'  author 
has,  ivith  ercessi^^  modesty,  omitted  himself 


from  the  list.  The  volumes  before  us  are  di- 
vided up  as  follows :  The  first  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  pages  of  volume  one  contain  a 
sketch  of  Spanish  lyric  and  epic  poetry  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  last  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages  of  this  volume  and  all  of  the 
next  three  volumes  are  given  up  to  the  poems 
that  Valera  has  chosen  to  present  to  us.  The 
fifth,  and  last,  volume  contains  the  biographi- 
cal and  critical  notes  concerning  the  first 
sixty-one  poets,  of  whose  works  extracts  arc 
given.  Valera  promises  an  appendix  in  which 
he  will  treat  the  remaining  ninety-one  poets. 
The  promise  is  made  conditionally,  however. 
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for  Valen'i  hultb  is  at  present  anything  bat 
robust,  and  he  is  almost  totally  blind. 

The  interest  of  such  a  collection  as  this,  the 
value  of  the  sketch  of  the  development  of  lyric 
poetry  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  biographical  and  critical  notes 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  we  recall  that 
Valera  was  born  in  1827  and  that  he  has  thus 
lived  through  nearly  the  whole  period  of  which 
he  treats  and  has  known  personally  nearly  all 
the  poets  whom  he  mentions.  This  to  a  man 
of  less  catholicity  of  taste  and  independence 
of  judgment  would  prove  a  handicap,  but  to 
Valera,  who  is  the  recognised  tleeanliarum 
arbiter  in  matters  stylistic  and  literary  in 
Spain,  such  knowledge  and  acquaintance  can 
but  be  an  important  help.  Furthermore, 
Valera  is  not  merely  a  critic,  but  a  creative 
genius.     Mr.    Fit zmau rice- Kelly   has   said   of 

"Valera,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  entitled 
to  be  judged  at  his  best,  and  his  best  will  be 
read  as  long  as  Spanish  literature  endures ; 
for  he  is  not  simply  a  dexterous  craftsman 
using  one  of  the  noblest  of  languages  with  an 
exquisite  delicacy  and  illimitable  variety  of 
means,  nor  a  clever  novelist  exercising  a  super- 
ficial talent,  nor  even  (though  he  is  that  in 
a  very  special  sense)  the  leader  of  a  national 
revival.  He  is  something  far  rarer  and  more 
potent  than  an  accomplished  man  of  letters ;  a 
great  creative  artist,  and  the  embodiment  of  a 
people's   genius," 

Such  a  man  could  have  but  one  rule  to 
govern  him  in  the  writing  of  such  a  work  as 
this  and  in  the  selection  of  the  poems  to  be 
included  in  it.  That  rule,  Valera  himself  tells 
us,  was  absolute  impartiality.  And  we  may 
consult  the  work  without  the  least  fear  that 
prejudice  of  any  kind  whatsoever  has  influ- 
enced a  siniile  part  thereof 

/,  D.  Fits-Gerald. 

EIGHTY  YEARS  OF  UNION  (1783-1865)- 
By  James  Schouler.  New  York:  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co. 

There  are  two  possible  methods  of  abridging 
a  book,  which,  if  we  grant  the  need  of  such  an 
abridgment,  we  must  regard  as  equally  legiti- 
mate. One  of  these  methods  is  to  reproduce 
the  substance  of  the  original  book ;  the  other. 
to  reproduce,  so  to  speak,  the  author  himself. 
Obviously,  the  latter  plan  has  difficulties,  since 
the  particular  form  of  words  and  progression 
of  ideas  adopted  by  the  author  in  any  given 
work  are  ordinarily  themselves  the  best  expres- 
sion of  his  personality.  The  condensation  into 
one  volume  of  Mr.  James  Schouler's  six- 
volume  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
made  according  to  this  second  method.  Se- 
lected passages  from  the  original  history  Jiave 
been  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  making, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  "consecutive  narration, 
in  the  historian's  own  words."  The  extracts 
chosen  are  undeniably  characteristic.     Sympa- 


thetic descriptions  of  places,  persons,  and  mo- 
lives,  brief  general  views  of  momentous  or 
final  situations,  lively  pictures,  reverent  apolo- 
gies— all  these  are  in  die  fluent,  vivid,  careless 
style  of  the  original  work.  Foot-notes,  spar- 
ingly used  even  in  the  longer  history,  minute 
discussions  of  events  and  policies,  such  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  fibre  of  his- 
tory, and  careful  studies  of  political  feeling 
In  its  continual  shifts  and  changes—these 
things  have  been  omitted.  No  deliberate  alter- 
ations have  been  made  in  the  selected  portions 
of  the  text,  save  correction  of  a  few  false  or 
inaccurate  statements  in  the  light  of  more  re- 
cent knowledge.  Consistently  with  the  letter 
of  the  programme,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  connect  the  extracts  one  with  another,  cither 
by  rearrangement  or  by  the  introduction  of 
newly- written  passages. 

The  result,  naturally,  is  not  precisely  a  con- 
secutive narrative.  It  is  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  political  and  military  information,  en- 
thusiastic patriotism,  and  historical  sympathy, 
with  a  number  of  appreciative  character 
sketches  and  effective  summaries  piled  to- 
gether, but  not  always  clearly  articulated. 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Oay.  and 
Webster  are  put  before  one  in  an  intensely 
pictorial  style,  and  each  tn  his  most  becoming 
light,  Philadelphia  is  described.  Jackson's  two 
inaugurations  are  described,  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  is  described ;  but  Jackson's 
National  Bank  policy,  with  its  important  les- 
son on  the  origin  and  significance  of  political 
motives,  receives  only  a  few  words  somewhere 
in  a  paragraph  devoted  to  something  else. 
This,  however,  is  only  one  of  several  occur- 
rences possessing  a  deep  historical  meaning 
which  here  receive  not  even  so  much  explana- 
tion as  might  serve  to  make  intelligible  the 
lively  characterisations  and  brilliant  tableaux 
with  which  the  book  is  filled.  Many  a  passage 
has  lost  its  full  meaning  by  the  omission  of  its 
context.  Moreover,  the  paragraphing,  which 
might  conceivably  bring  about  an  appearance 
of  cohesion  among  such  fragments  as  these, 
is  so  curiously  managed  that,  if  each  sentence 
stood  by  itself,  the  effect  could  hardly  be  more 
disjointed.  In  fact,  the  book  would  be  in 
many  places  extremely  puzzling  to  a  person 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject  or  with  the  older 

For  these  reasons  this  abridgment,  in  what- 
ever spirit  it  has  been  done,  is  somewhat  unfair 
to  the  author  of  the  original  work.  The 
scholarly  character  of  the  latter  is  gone,  al- 
though its  literary  merit  has  been  little  in- 
jured. Order  and  proportion  are  lost;  intelli- 
gent arrangement  of  material,  certainly  not 
less  important  in  historical  writing  than  the 
other  two  admitted  requisites,  knowledge  and 
imagination,  has  in  this  work  been  ignored. 
The  good  qualities  of  Eighty  Years  of  Union 
are  those  which  belong  to  its  original ;  the 
defects  are  those  of  the  abridgment  itself 


New  York. 

Alliance  Publishing  Company: 
Living     Counterparts.       By     Minnie     S. 

Davis. 

A  study  of  vibrations,  with  chapters  on 
"The  Unity  of  Things,"  "The  Unity  of 
Vibration,"  "The  Method  of  Nature,"  and 
"The  Fountain  in  the  Sky," 

American  Book  Company: 
Mycenfean  Troy.     By   Herbert   Gushing 

Tolman  and  Gilbert  Campbell  Scoggin. 

A  small  volume  belonging  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  Oriental  Series.  Dr.  Tolman  is 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  he  has  very  kindly  sent  to  the 
Editors  a  personal  copy  of  his  book. 

Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Vineyard.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 


Dollars  and  Democracy.     By  Sir  Philip 

Burne-Jones. 

By  reading  these  pages  we  may  see 
ourselves  as  another  sees  us.  The  author 
in  a  friendly  vein  criticises  and  comments 
on  American  social  and  public  life  as 
they  impressed  him  during  a  recent  visit 
to  this  country. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
This  is  uniform  with  the  other  rare  and 
famous  books  which  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton  have  been  bringing  out  from  time  to 
lime.  The  present  volume  contains 
poetical  descriptions  to  T.  Greenwood, 
coloured  illustrations  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  designs  on  wood,  and  is 
founded  on  the  first  edition  published  by 
C.  S.  Arnold  in  1825, 

r, 

A  novel  published  anonymously,  in 
which  3  woman  is  supposed  In  tell  the 
absolute   truth   about    herself. 


Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 
God's    Living    Oracles.      By    Arthur    T. 

Pierson. 

The  lectures  which  Dr.  Pierson  deliv- 
ered at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in  the 
spring  of  1903  form  the  basis  of  this  vol- 
ume. Dr.  Pierson  appeals  to  the  every- 
day reader  and  not  to  Oie  scholar  only. 
Moses    Brown.      Captain,    U.    S.    N.      By 

Edgar  Stanton  Maclay. 

Moses  Brown  was  one  of  the  privateer 
captains  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
afterwards  serving  as  captain  of  the  first 
"Merrimack."  Mr,  Maclay,  who  is  one 
of  the  well-known  naval  historians,  dis- 
covered the  material  tor  his  book  in  his 
researches     among     English      historical 

Golf  for  Women.    By  Genevieve  Hecker 

(Mrs.    Charles   T.    Stout). 

All  these  books  which  have  grown  out 
of  American  interest  in  golfing  during 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  those  by 
Mr.  Travis  and  others,  and  the  present 
one  by  Mrs.  Stout,  suffer  much  in  com- 
parison with  a  book  such  as  that  of 
Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  simply  because 
they  are  so  obviously  written  for  serial 
publication.  Apart  from  this  criticism, 
Mrs,  Stout's  book  is  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age, and  deserves  a  fair  share  of  success. 
How  to  Get  the  Best  Out  of  Books.    By 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

A  popular  guide  for  reading  which 
eliminates  the  books  that  are  not  acces- 
sible to  the  busy  man.  "The  aim  of  these 
simple  pages."  writes  Mr.  I.e  Gallienne 
in  a  short  introduction,  "has  been  to  con- 
vince him  (the  business  man)  that  litera- 
ture is  a  living  thing,  and  that  the  rela- 
tion of  books  to  life  is  close  and  vital— 
and  by  no  means  merely  ornamental." 
The  six  chapter  headings  are  as  follows: 
"How  to  Get  the  Best  Out  nf  Bnoks." 
"What  We  Look  For  Nowadays  in  Books." 
"What's  the  Use  of  Poetry?"  "What  an 
Unread    Man    Should    Read,"    "How    1 


Novelists  nf  To-day." 
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Bamet  and  Compuiy: 
To  Windward.    By  Henry  C.  Rowland. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Sea 
Scamps,"  in  which  Mr.  Rowland  does  not 
get  entirely  away  from  the  sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  metropolitan  story,  and  a 
city  hospital  plays  almost  as  important  a  part 

Running    the    River.      By    George    Gary 

Eggleston. 

A  story  of  adventure  and  success  on 
the  Mississippi  River  which,  written  with 
Mr.  Eggleston's  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm and  kindly  feeling,  should  prove  of 
interest  to  adults  as  well  as  to  the  boys 
and  girls  for  whom  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended. 


have  adopted  the  method  of  inviting 
friends  and  colleagues,  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  my  father  at  different  periods 
of  his  life,  to  contribute  reminiscences  of 
those  periods."  The  volume  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  a  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  of  the   Dean. 


A  quiet,  nature-loving  book,  with  a  love 
story  running  through  it.  The  bachelor's 
Arcady  is  -a  small  farm  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  where  he  works  and  hunts  and 
5shcs  and  considers  himself  free  from 
women,  Mr,  Sulcliffe  preaches  the  doc- 
trine of  happiness  and  a  simple  life. 


Min 


;  Marvels  of  Nat 


By  John  J. 


Tales  of  Mystery.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poc. 
Prue  and  I,  By  George  William  Curtis. 
The  gist  of  the  Unit  System,  under 
which  these  books  arc  published,  is  that 
the  books  are  sold  at  prices  based  on  the 
length  of  the  book  and  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  One  other  respect  in  which 
these  books  differ  from  most  published 
in  this  country  and  England  is  that  the 
Table  of  Contents  is  placed  at  the  end, 
as  they  do  in  France. 

Century  Company; 
My  Air  Ships.     By  A.  Santos-Dumont. 

An  account  of  the  struggle  with  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation.  The  author 
was  born  in  Brazil  in  1873,  and  at  the 
age  of  seven  drove  steam-traciion  en- 
gines. In  1891  he  went  to  Paris,  and  be- 
came actively  interested  in   li.Tllooning. 


By     Carol  i[ 


Abb.  It 


Order     Nn 

Stanley. 

A  picture  of  life  in  (he  border  tountics 
before,  during,  and  after  the  Civil  War, 
Order  No,  11  was  a  command  issued  by  a 
Union  general  lo  abandon  the  homes  in 
a  certain  section  of  Missouri. 

Crowell  and  Company: 
The    Life    of    Frederic    William    Karrar. 
D.D..    F.R,S,      By    his    son.    Reginald 

Farrar. 

An  authorised  biography  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  "In  writing  my 
father's  life,"  says  Reginald  Farrar,  "I 
have  aimed  at  producing  rather  a  memoir 
of  such  length  as  should  be  within  the 
compass  of  the  general  reader,  than  a 
complete  and   exhaustive   biography.      I 


A  book  of  interest  to  the 
naturalist.  Through  photo-micrographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Ward,  many  revelations  of 
the  microscope  are  exhibited. 

Ruskin  Relics.     By  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

A  large  volume  with  fifty  illustrations 
by  John  Ruskin  and  others.  The  "relics" 
consist  of  chapters  upon  incidents  and 
objects  connected  with  the  life  of  Ruskin, 
compiled  by  his  friend  and  ofhcial  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  Collingwood. 

The   Merchant   of  Venice.     By   William 

Shakespeare. 

A  new  volume  in  the  First  Folio  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  work.  This  series 
is  intended  to  reproduce  in  handy  volume 
style  and  modern  typography  the  orig- 
inal text  of  1623,  Tbc  edition  is  edited 
by  Charlotte  Porlcr  and  Helen  A,  Clarke, 

Dillingham:  ' 

The  TEualrital  Primer,     By  H.  A.  Vivian. 

This  is  one  of  ihose  books  which  some 
persons  find  very  funny.  The  actor,  the 
critic,  the  playwright,  the  water  boy,  and 
other     personages     of     the     theatre     are 

Twisted  Hisiory,  By  Frank  C.  Voorhies. 
"The  main  guy  to  be  considered  by  the 
historian,"  facetiously  remarks  Mr.  Voor- 
hies. "is  Chrislopher  Columbus,  the  real 
hoy  who  fired  the  pistol  that  gave  the 
New  World  its  start,"  It  is  in  this  vein 
that  the  twisted  history  is  written, 

Quinius  Oakes.     By  Charles  Ross  Jack- 


A  detective  story  by  the  author  of  "The 
Third  Degree."    Quintus  Oakes,  the  de- 

teclivc.  fifturcR  in  both  books. 
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The  Middle  Wall.    By  Edward  Marihall. 
This  book  may  be   summed   up  as  a 

romantic  tale  of  adventure  in  London, 
at  sea,  in  South  Africa,  and  on  Cape  Cod. 
Mr.  Marshall's  name  became  prominent 
as  a  war  correspondent  during  the  Span- 
ish War.  He  has  since  then  written 
"The  Story  of  the  Rough  Riders"  and 
"Lizette," 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
The    Darrow    Enigma.      By    Melvin    L. 

A  new  detective  story  by  a  new  author. 
A  review  of  it  appears  in  this  number  of 
The  Bookman,  also  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Severy. 


A  bright  and  entertaining  story  by  the 
author  of  "Graustark"  and  "The  Sher- 
rods."  The  publishers  have  given  it  an 
attractive  binding,  while  the  text  is  em- 
bellished with  decorations  by  Margaret 
Armstrong  and  illustrations  in  colour  by 
Harrison  Fisher.  The  book  is  com- 
mented on  in  another  part  of  this 
number. 

When  a  Maid  Marries.  By  Lavinia  Hart. 
A  series  of  talks  on  the  rights  of 
daughters,  the  eligibility  of  man,  the 
question  of  marriage,  on  managing  a 
husband,  on  forming  the  club  habit,  etc. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "Keep  Husbands 
Home  Nights,"  the  author  gives  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  "Don 'is." 

Strong  Mac.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Joan  of 
the  Sword  Hand."  There  is  plenty  ot 
incident  in  the  story,  and  the  love  ele- 
ment is  not  lacking.  The  hero,  Roy  Mc- 
Culloch,  is  the  son  of  a  landed  proprietor 
in  Galloway. 

Sure.    By  Edward  W.  Townsend. 

A  collection  ot  new  "Chimmie  Fad- 
den"  stories,  in  which  the  old  favourites 
reappear  to  amuse  the  old  friends  of 
Chimmie  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of 
new  ones.  In  another  part  of  the 
magazine  may  be  found  a  further  men- 
tion of  the  book. 


intrigues  and  the  dangers  which  befall 
the  Empress  when  she  tries  to  save  her 
son  from  x  usurper. 


A  novel  of  adventures.  In  going  to 
London  to  marry  a  lord,  the  daughter  of 
the  "States"  is  shipwrecked  and  carried 
off  on  a  disreputable  steamer  bound  for 
Venezuela.  Mr.  Pemberton  introduces 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  at  a  dra- 


A  novel  of  the  Japan  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Fraser's  long  residence 
in  Japan  has  especially  fitted  her  to  write 
sympathetically  as  well  as  entertainingly 
of  the  Japan*^^  peoples.  The  story  of 
"The   Stoicn    Emperor"    deals    with   the 


I  sop  el     Bcrners.      By    George    Borrow. 

The    Text    edited    with    Introductions 
and  Notes  by  Thomas  Seccombe. 
In    Memoriam.      By    Alfred    Tennyson. 

With    a    Commentary    by    L.    More II, 

LL.D. 

The  above  are  small  volumes,  of  con- 
venient   size,    in    uniform    binding. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

By     Robert 

Newbury  Linn  is  "the  great  adven- 
turer" and  his  gigantic  schemes  make 
the  Standard  Oil  or  Steel  Trusts  look 
pale  beside  them.  In  spite  of  his  adven- 
tures, however,  he  finds  time  to  enter 
into  a  most  absorbing  love  story. 

The  Gordon  Elopement.  By  Carolyn 
Wells  and  Harry  Parsons  Taber. 
"  'Bob,'  said  Grace  Gordon,  as  she 
reads  the  telegram,  'I'm  going  to  elope.' 
'All  right,  go  ahead,'  said  her  husband, 
as  he  unfolded  his  evening  paper."  After 
reading  the  above  opening  paragraphs  of 
this  story  of  "a  short  vacation,"  one  will 
surely  go  on  to  the  end,  thereby  deriv- 
ing much  amusement  from  its  pages. 
The  April  Bookuan  contained  a  photo- 
graph of  Miss  Wells. 


A  novel  of  the  Carolina  hills  by  the 
author  of  a  number  of  short  stories  deal- 
ing with  that  locality.  The  story  opens 
at  the  close  ot  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
young  hero  tries  his  luck  as  a  lawyer  in 
a  small  village. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 
Simon  Peter,  Fisherman.  By  "Thomas." 
As  the  title  indicates,  this  book  is  of  a 
religious  nature.  The  story  of  the 
Apostle  is  told  as  the  author's  fancy 
chooses  to  tell  it. 
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Twentieth    Century    Money    Law.      By 
Timothy  Wright. 


This  complaint  was  written  during  the 
years  1897-99.  and  is  dedicated  to  "all 
labourers." 

Pox,  Dnffield  and  Compuy: 
Practical  Track  and  Field  Athletics.    By 

John  Graham  and  Ellery  H.  Clark. 

A  great  deal  can  be  said  in  criticism  of 
this  very  little  book.  It  is  in  no  way 
what  its  title  professes,  "Practical  Track 
and  Field  Athletics."  Its  authors  have 
written  from  their  own  particular  points 
of  view  and  not  tot  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple at  large  who  are  honestly  interested 
in  this  form  of  sport.  Mr.  Graham  is  the 
athletic  instructor  at  Harvard;  Mr.  Clark 
is  the  all-round  athletic  champion,  and  a 
Harvard  man  also.  Consequently,  we 
have  Harvard  pictures  and  discussions  of 
events  which  would  have  absolutely  no 
place  anywhere  but  in  an  all-round  cham- 
pionship. Chapters  on  the  Half-Mfle 
Walk  and  Mr.  Clark's  Records  may  be 
in  themselves  entertaining,  but  we  fail 
to  see  what  they  have  to  do  with  prac- 
tical track  and  field  athletics. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 
Standard    Second    Reader.      Edited    by 

Isaac  K.  Funk  and  Montrose  J.  Moses. 

This  reader  has  been  most  carefully 
prepared  and  illustrated.  Two  of  the 
important  features  are  an  attempt  to  give 
clear  enunciation  by  training  the  pupil 
to  detect  and  produce  the  forty  sounds 
that  make  up  the  language,  and  to  teach 
words  in  connection  with  thought,  as  by 
conversation. 

The  Trouble  Woman.  By  Clara  Morris. 
A  short  story,  quaint  in  its  character, 
which  tells  of  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  gaunt,  sad-eyed  figure  known  as  the 
"trouble  woman." 

Parsifal.     By  H.  R.  Haweis. 

In  a  brief  space,  Mr.  Haweis  gives  the 
story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's  great 
opera.  These  two  volumes  belong  to 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Hour-Glass  Series 
of  booklets. 

Teachers'    Manual    for    Second    Reader. 

Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk  and  Montrose 

J.  Moses. 

The  material  in  this  small-sized  manual 
is  intended  to  be  suggestive  and  to  sup- 
plement the  lessons  in  the  Second  Reader 
mentioned  above. 


Grafton  Ptcm: 

Woman's  Unfitness  for  Higher  Coedu- 
cation. By  Ely  Van  De  Warker,  M.D. 
This  book  is  to  be  reviewed  in  Thk 

BooKMAK.  Dr.  Van  De  Warker  is  a  com- 
r  of  Schools  at  Syracuse. 


Hupci: 


A  mirth-provoking  biography  which 
appeared  serially  in  the  pages  of  "Harper's 
Bazaar."  Mrs.  Bacon  records  the  home 
life  of  an  American  couple,  young  and 
inexperienced  in  the  care  of  babies,  and 
persons  who  like  to  laugh  should  indulge 
in  a  hearty  one  over  the  pages  of  this 
volume. 


Captain  Curtis  has  been  an  Indian 
lighter,  and  his  story  is  crowded  vrith  the 
exciting  adventures  of  two  boys  who  ac- 
company a  regiment  in  New  Mexico  in 
an  attack  against  the  Navajo  Indians. 

Greater  America.     By  Archibald  R.  Col- 

.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to 
present  American  evolution  as  a  whole, 
"to  treat  her  history  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  wide  national  significance,  to  show 
to  what  point  she  has  progressed,  to  in- 
dicate what  her  future  may  be,"  It  re- 
cords the  beginning,  growth,  and  prog- 
ress of  America's  territorial  expansion. 

Sir  Mortimer.    By  Mary  Johnston. 

Miss  Johnston's  new  novel  is  a  romance 
of  Elizabethan  days.  Miss  Johnston 
sprang  into  prominence  some  half  dozen 
years  ago  through  the  publication  of 
"Prisoners  of  Hope."  Since  then  her 
books  have  enjoyed  a  large  sale. 

The  Easter  Story.    By  Hannah  Warner. 


Rulers  of  Kings.    By  Gertrude  Alherton. 

Mrs.   Atherton's  new   novel   is   reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  and  her  photo- 
graph appears   under  Chronicle  and  Corn- 
Heath  and  Company: 

Eastward  Ho.  By  Jonson,  Chapman, 
and  Marston,  and  Jons  on 's  "The  Al- 
chemist." Edited  by  Felix  E.  Schelling, 
Litt.  D. 
The  Good  Natur'd  Man,  and  She  Stoops 
to    Conquer.      By    Oliver    Goldsmith, 
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The  introduction  and  biographical  and 
critical  material  by  Austin  Dobson,  LL.D. 

Two  volumes  in  the  Belles -Lett  res  series, 
edited  by  George  P.  Baker, 

Hobart  Company: 
A     Knight     of    Columbia.       By     General 

Charles  King. 

A  story  of  the  Civil  War  written  in 
General  King's  usual  happy  vein.  "A 
Knight  of  Columbia"  refers  to  a  young 
graduate    of    Columbia    University. 

Holt  and  Companj': 
Geology.  By  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin  and 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury.  Volume  I. 
This  work  is  to  be  published  in  two 
volumes,  classified  as  the  American  Sci- 
ence Series — Advanced  Cour.se.  The 
present  volume  deals  with  geologic  proc- 
esses and  their  results. 

Lane: 
A  Handbook  on  Sailing,  By  Clove  Hitch, 
A  book  intended  to  help  the  sailor  of 
small  boats  who  is  in  almost  every  case 
his  own  skipper  and  without  professional 
help.    Mr.  Arthur  Briscoe  has  illustrated 


Volume  I.  in  a  series  of  monographs 
entitled  "Living  Masters  of  Music."  This 
series  will  deal  with  contemporary  musi- 
cal life,  and  will  also  include  representa- 
tives of  all  branches  of  the  art, 

A  Broken  Rosary,     By  Edward  Peple. 

A  novel  of  the  France  of  Louis  XV., 
which  tells  of  the  struggli-  of  a  woman's 
love  and  a  priest's  will.  Mr.  Scotson 
Clark   has   made   the   illustralifins,   which 

Memoirs    of    Mile,    des    Echerolles,      Be- 
ing Sidelights  on  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Marie 
Clothilde    Balfour,    with    an    Introduc- 
tion by  George  K.  Fortcscue, 
The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  pub- 
lished   in    1843,    under    the    title,    "Quelque 
.\nnees  de  nui   Vic,   par  Alexandrine  des 
Echerolles,"      The     English     translation 
first    appeared    in    igoo    and    was    called 
"Side-Lighls    im    the    Reign    of    Terror," 
Mademoiselle    des    Echerolles    witnessed 
tile    revolutionary    torrent    which    swept 
over  I  yonsi  ffo""  the  murder  of  the  of- 
ficers of   ^''^    Royal   Polish  Regiment  in 
•702       »/K'    '^"'^  °'  '^'  period  of  judicial 


Juniper  Hall.     By  Constance  Hill. 

Juniper  Hall  is  between  the  village  of 
Mickclham  and  Burfordb ridge,  and  here- 
in met  a  number  of  celebrated  person- 
ages during  the  French  Revolution, 
among  them  Alexandre  D'Arblay  and 
Fanny  Burney.  The  story  of  these  meet- 
ings is  gracefully  told.  The  volume  is  il- 
lustrated by  portraits  and  sketches  in 
black  and  white. 


Hi 


Tyson  Came  Home.     By  Willia 
H.  Rideing. 


Tyson's  home  was  in  England,  and  at 
ihe  opening  of  the  story,  just  as  he  had 
turned  thirty,  he  was  returning  there.  The 
two  heroines  which  Mr.  Rideing  intro- 
duces in  the  story  make  matters  some- 
what complicated  for  Mr.  Tyson. 

The  Yeoman.     By  Charles  Kennett  Bur- 


A  strong  story  of  a 
and  a  girl  living 
is  reviewed  in  this  number. 

New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,     Edited 
and  Annotated  by  Alexander  Carlyle. 

Two  Volumes, 

This  correspondence  is  a  sequel  to  the 
"Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  published 
a  number  of  years  ago  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

The  Rat-Trap,     By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 

Just  why  Mr,  Wyllarde  has  chosen 
such  a  title  for  a  story  of  men,  women, 
and  emotions,  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
author's  earlier  tropical  novel,  "The 
Story  of  Eden,"  received  considerable 
favourable 


A  collection  of  short  stories  of  Shrop- 
shire life  and  people,  with  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

An  Elegy,     By  Vivian  Locke  Ellis. 
Poems.     By  Rachel  Annand  Taylor, 
New  Poems,  by  Ronald  Campbell  Macfie. 
se,  pub- 

Macmillan  Companjr: 

Christ,     By  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Christ,  by  the 
rector  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York, 
dedicated  to  Dr,  Rainsford,  The  piinci- 
pal  note  of  the  book  is  critical  of  the  vari- 
ous stumbling  blocks  found  tn  organised 
Christianity. 
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This  is  the  second  volume  of  plays  for 
an  Irish  theatre.  Besides  "The  Hour- 
Glass,"  which  was  first  performed  in  Dub- 
lin in  March,  1903.  the  book  contains 
"Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan"  and  "A  Pot  of 
Broth,"  both  of  which  were  first  enacted 
in  Dublin,  in  October,  igo2. 

The    Making    of    English.      By    Henry 

Bradley. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
oE  the  English  vocabulary,  told  in  a 
popular  way.  It  could  be  used  in  college 
work  or  for  general  reading.  The  author 
is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  Eng- 
lish   Dictionary. 


A  new  edition,  profusely  illustrated,  re- 
vised and  enlarged  under  the  supervision 
of  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.  D.  Among 
the  artists  whose  lives  appear  in  this  vol- 
ume are  Lord  Leighton,  Sir  J,  E.  Millais, 
Du  Maurier,  Charles  Keene,  Phil  May, 
Stacy  Marks,  Albert  Moore,  J.  W.  Inch- 
bold,  and  Edward  Lear. 

The  Story  of  King  Sylvain  and  Queen 
AimJe,  By  Margaret  Sherwood. 
An  idyllic  love  story  of  primitive  fairy- 
like people.  Miss  Sherwood  is  pleasant- 
ly recalled  as  the  author  of  "Daphne." 
The  Bookuan  publishes  her  photograph 
t  number. 


Lord  Acton's  Letters  to  Mary  Gladstone. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir, 

by  Herbert  Paul. 

An  important  volume  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Acton  to  Mrs.  Drew.  The 
idea  of  publishing  these  letters  arose  in 
1898,  but  the  publication  was  postponed, 
as  it  was  thought  that  this  volume  might 
trespass  upon  the  domain  of  Mr.  Morley. 
The  first  letter  is  dated  at  Mentone,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1879.  After  1885  Lord  Acton 
touched  upon  questions  which  are  still 
matters  of  controversy;  the  selection, 
therefore,  closes  with  that  year. 

McClure,  Phillips: 
The  Red  Leaguers.  By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
A  tale  of  Ireland  at  war  with  England. 
The  hero  is  Captain  Shaw,  a  reckless 
young  Irishman,  the  heroine  an  Irish 
peasant  girl. 


liam  Aspenwall  Bradley.  This  series  was 
planned  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Warner, 
and  it  was  at  once  proposed  that  his  name 
should  head  the  list. 

Trusts  of  To-day.     By  Gilbert   Holland 

Montague. 

A  concise  history  of  facts  relating  to 
trusts,  their  promotion,  financial  man- 
agement, and  attempts  at  State  control. 
The  author  is  associated  with  the  de- 
partment of  econoniics  at  Harvard  Uni- 

The   Shame  of  the  Cities,     By   Lincoln 

Steffens. 

A  collection  of  articles  on  municipnl 
corruption  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  Minn- 
eapolis. The  book  is  reviewed  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  The  Bookman. 
The  Admirable  Tinker.     By  Edgar  Jep* 

A  story  of  escapades.  Mr.  Jepson  calls 
his  hero  a  "child  of  the  world."  and  the 
publishers  say  that  he  is  a  Twentieth 
Century  edition  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn,  At  any  rate,  his  ad- 
ventures are  many;  he  runs  away  with 
a  flying  machine,  kidnaps  a  child,  com- 
mands a  steam  yacht,  manages  an  auto- 
mobile, and  does  a  number  of  other 
things  to  amuse  his  readers. 
By  the  Fireside,     By  Charles  Wagntr. 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "The 
Simple  Life"  and  "The  Better  Way." 
The  Bookman  for  this  month  . 
an  article  on  these  three  books. 


These  desperate  daughters  are  rather 
charming    young    women    who    become 
amateur  anarchists.     The  plot  is  lively, 
and  the  humour  is  abundant. 
Susannah  and  One  Other,     By  E.  Maria 

Albanesi. 

A  novel  which  has  already  appeared 
in  London  under  the  title  "Susannah  and 
One  Elder."  There  seems  to  be  a  diversity 
'if  opinion   about   the  story  itself. 

Heart  of  My  Heart,  By  Ellis  Meredith. 
A  romance  of  married  life  which  por- 
trays an  intimate  study  of  maternity. 
The  author  is  a  Denver  newspaper 
woman  who  has  made  quite  a  name  for 
herself  as  a  political  reporter. 


This    belongs    to    the    "Contemporary 
Men  of  Letters  Series,"  edited  by  Wil- 


Mr.  White's  new  book  is  reviewed  in  (his 
number  and  a  photograph  with  some  com- 
ment appear  under  Chronicle. 
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By  Charles  Hcm- 


A  romantic  novel  of  old  New  York 
which  is  already  being  dramatised.  Mr. 
Hemstreet,  as  the  author  of  "Nooks  and 
Corners  of  Old  New  York"  and  "Liter- 
ary New  York"  is  especially  adapted  to 
write  a   story  such   as   this. 


A  novel.  Donald  Glendearg  is  a  young 
man  interested  in  a  railway  enterprise  of  the 
British  Northwest. 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 
Bessie  Bell.     By  Martha  Young. 


The  authors  purpose  in  writing  this 
book  has  been  not  merely  to  describe  his 
journeys  through  Japan,  but  to  record 
his  impressions  of  the  development  of 
the  Japanese  people.  The  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Ritt- 
ner  and  his  friends. 

Putnam's  Sons: 


In  the  preface  to  his  book,  which  is 
described  as  an  appreciation  and  a  criti- 
cism, Mr.  Dawson  says:  "There  is  to- 
day a  cult  of  Matthew  Arnold.  ...  To 
show  that  this  cult  is  and  why  it  must 
prevail  is  the  purpose  of  this  book." 


The  author  has  endeavoured  to  show  in 
this  volume  the  principles  of  athletic 
work  that  has  resulted  in  making  the 
Japanese  women  both  strong  and  cheer- 
ful. The  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs by  A.  B.  Phelan. 

The  Rise  of  English  Culture.  By  Edwin 
Johnson,    M.A. 

As  this  is  the  first  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's works  to  be  published  since  his 
death,  it  has  been  thought  fitting  to  publish 
an  introduction  of  his  life  and  writings. 
This  introduction  adds  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work  now  before  us. 

Christopher  Columbus.  His  Life,  His 
Work,  His  Remains,  as  revealed  by 
original  printed  and  manuscript  rec- 
ords. By  John  Boyd  Thacher.  Vol- 
ume nr 

The  third  and  last  volume  in  this  mas- 
sive and  elaborate  work.  The  volume  is 
in  three  parts:  The  Personality  of  Colum- 
bus, Tracing  the  Remains  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Family  Tree  with  its  blood-lines 
allianced  to  royalty.  An  appendix  con- 
tains the  will  and  a  number  of  miscella- 
neous documents. 


Scribner'B  Sons: 
Korea,     By  Angus  Hamilton. 

An  interesting  book  which  is  especially 
d  propoi  at  this  time.  In  his  introduc- 
tion, Mr.  Hamilton  describes  the  posi- 
tion of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  gives 
comparative  estimates  of  naval  and  mili 
tary  resources  of  Russia,  Japan,  and 
Korea.  There  are  a  number  of  maps 
and  illustrations  accompanying  the  text. 

.  Matthew  Arnold.  By  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 
The  initial  volume  in  the  series  of  "Lit- 
erary Lives,"  edited  by  Robertson  Nicoll, 
LL.D.  It  was  Matthew  Arnold's  ex- 
press wish  that  he  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  biography.  Mr.  Russell, 
however,  edited  the  two  volumes  of  "Let- 
ters" which  were  published  in  1895. 
There  are  but  six  chapters  in  the  volume: 
the  Introduction,  Method,  Education,  So- 
ciety, Conduct,  and  Theology. 

Peace  and  the  Vices.    By  Anna  A.  Rog- 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives."  Japan  is  the  scene  of 
the  story,  although  it  deals  primarily 
with   American   naval   life. 

Overtones.    By  James  Huneker. 

In  a  sub-title,  Mr.  Huneker  calls  his 
volume    "A    Book    of    Temperaments." 

The  Life  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  By 
Thomas  Wright.  Two  Volumes. 
Two  large  illustrated  volumes  on  the 
life  of  Fitzgerald,  which  contain  much 
new  information  about  him.  his  par- 
ticular friends,  aild  his  works. 

John    Addington    Symonds.      By    H.    F. 

A  biography  compiled  from  the  papers 
and  correspondence  of  John  Addington 
Symonds.  In  his  preface  to  the  first 
edition,  Mr.  Brown  says:  "I  imagine 
that  few  men  of  letters  have  left  behind 
them,   in  addition  to  some  thirty  pnb- 
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lisbed  volumes,  such  a  maas  of  letters, 
diaries,  note-books,  and  memoranda  as 
that  which  has  passed  through  my 
hands."  The  present  volume,  the  second 
edition,  contains  a  frontispiece  photo- 
graph of  Symonds  and  his  daughter  in 
1S91. 

John  Constable,  R.A.    By  Lord  Windsor. 

A  biography  of  John  Constable  and  his 
paintings,  profusely  illustrated.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
painting  of  himself  which  hangs  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 
The  volume  is  an  imported  one. 
Prayers.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

In  this  small  volume  may  be  found  the 
prayers  which  Stevenson  wrote  at  Vail- 
ima.  Mrs.  Stevenson  has  written  an  in- 
troduction to  them,  in  which  she  explains 
the  custom  of  family  prayers  in  Samoan 
social  life. 

Tomaso's  Fortune  and  Other  Stories.  By 

Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  the  late 
Hugh  Scott,  known  to  the  world  of  fic- 
tion as  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  The 
tales  are  dramatic  and  varied  in  theme, 
one  scene  laid  in  a  Spanish  caf£,  another 
in  a  hospital  in  India,  and  so  on. 

Cardinal  Newman.  By  William  Barry. 
The  second  book  in  the  series  of  "Lit- 
erary Lives,"  edited  by  Robertson  Nicoll. 
The  series  is  intended  to  furnish  bio- 
graphical and  critical  studies  of  well- 
known  authors  of  all  < 


These  are  a  collection  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  wife  of  the  historian  during 
his  ministry  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
from  1846  to  1849- 

Byron's  Works.  Poetry.  Volume  VIL 
A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Byron's  works,  edited  by  Ernest  Hart- 
ley Coleridge.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Ada  Byron  (Countess 
of  Lovelace). 

The  Test.    By  Mary  Tappin  Wright. 

A  novel  of  American  life  of  to-day,  by 
the  author  of  some  short  stories,  and  a 
novel  of  the  South,  entitled  "Aliens." 

Italy  Handbook  for  Travellers.  By  K. 
Baedeker.  Second  Part:  Central  Italy 
and   Rome.     Fourteenth   Revised  Edi- 


Northern  Germany  as  Far  as  the  Bavmri- 
an  and  Austrian  Frontiers.     Handbook 
for    Travellers.      By    Karl    Baedeker. 
Fourteenth  Revised  Edition. 
The    June    Bookman    will    contain    an 

article  by  Dr.  Robert  Arrowsmith  on  the 

Baedeker  Guide- Books. 

Caleb  Williams,  or  Things  as  They  Are. 
By  William  Godwin. 

Tennyson's  Poems.     1830-1859. 

New   England    Romances.     The   Scarlet 
Letter.     The  House  of  the  Seven  Ga- 
bles.    The    Blithedale    Romance.      By 
Nathaniel    Hawthorne. 
The  above  three  voluines  belong  to  the 

"Caxton  Thin  Paper  Classics,"  which  are 

imported  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner. 

Thomas  Middleton.  Two  Volumes.   With 
an   Introduction  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne. 
There  are  five  of  Middleton 's  dramas 

in  this  volume,  and  the  introduction  goes 

at  length  into  the  study  of  these  plays. 

"A  Trick  to   Catch  the   Old   One"  was 

first  published  in   1868. 

Philip  Massinger.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Arthur  Symons. 
This  also  contains  five  plays,  all  of 
them  being  founded  directly  on  the  orig- 
inal editions.  Mr.  Symons  presents  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Orson,  who  collated 
the  plays  from  the  copies  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Webster  and  Toumier.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds. 

Four  plays  may  be  found  herein.  In 
his  introduction  Mr.  Symonds  says  that 
nothing  is  known  about  the  lives  of  these 
writers,  when  they  were  bom,  and  when 
they  died.  This  volume,  with  the  playa 
of  Middleton  and  Massinger,  belong  to 
the  "Mermaid  Series,"  all  of  which  are 
imported. 

Smart  Set: 
Araby.    By  Baroness  Von  Hutten. 

A  "little  novel"  which  gives  an  amna- 
ing  account  of  certain  fellow-passengers 
on  an  ocean  voyage.  Araby  herself  had 
deep-set  grey-blue,  tiger  eyes,  with 
violet  marks  under  them.  Everybody 
else  looked  cheerful. 

A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas.    By  Eugine 
Andri,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.S.A. 
A  large,  illustrated  volume  of  travel  by 

Mr.    Andri,    naturalist    and    geographer. 
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He  has  made  many  valuable  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  bird  life  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan forests  and  he  has  written  en- 
tertainingly of  the  tropical  forests  and 
streams  of  this  part  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Bartolozzi   and    His   Pupils   in    England. 

By  Selwyn  Brinton. 

This  belongs  to  the  Langham  series  of 
Art  Monographs.  It  contains  an  abridged 
list  of  Bartolozzi's  more  important 
prints  in  line  and  stipple. 

Stokes  Company: 


Mr.  Armstrons  was  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  Kalakaua,  the  last  king  of 
Hawaii,  and  when  that  king  decided  to 
take  a  irip  around  the  world  in  1881  Mr. 
Armstrong  accompanied  him.  The  story 
of  this  journey  makes  a  very   readable 

Denis  Dent,     By  Ernest  W.  Hornung. 

Mr.  Hornung's  new  novel  received 
notice  in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of 
the  April  Bookman. 


Taylor  and  Company: 


A  story  which,  in  a  way,  is  a  sequel 
to  Mr.  Paine's  "The  Van  Dwellers."  Mr. 
Paine  himself  describes  the  tale  as  "the 
story  of  a  little  hearth  and  garden."  It 
is  rather  a  pity  to  waste  such  a  good  title 
on  such  a  slight  book. 


"The  Rose  of  Old  Seville"  is  a  poetic 
drama  in  a  prologue  and  three  acts.      The 
volume  also  contains  a  number  of  short 
poems. 
Poems.    By  Pauline  Frances  Camp, 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  short 
poems  in  this  volume  touching  upon 
varied  subjects. 

Introduction    to    Dante's    Inferno,      By 

Adolphus  T.  Ennis. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  says  the  au- 
thor in  his  preface  to  it,  is  "to  fill,  in  a 
manner,  the  office  of  a  mentor,  the  duty 
of  a  guide,  standing,  as  it  were,  by  the 
side  of  the  reader  who  has  determined  to 
follow  Vergil  and  Dante  step  by  step  in 


the  journey  through  the  dark  regions  of 
the  city  of  woe." 

Friends   Hither  and  Yon.     By  L.  F,   S, 
Barnard. 
There  are  fifteen  poems  in  this  little 

The  Radiant  Road.  By  Ethelwyn  Wether- 
wald, 
A    collection    of  short  poems,   by  the 

author  of  "Tangled  in  Stars," 

Hezekiah's  Kortship.  By  Hezekiah 
Jones's  Wife  (Frank  A.  Van  Denburg). 
In  order  to  understand  this  book,  the 
author  suggests  that  the  reader  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  a  tale  written  by  some 
outside  person,  but  that  the  work  has 
embodied  in  it  the  tales  as  told  directly 
by  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Jones  herself. 

Houghton,  HifBin  and  Company: 
Kwaidan.    By  Lafcadio  Heam, 

A  collection  of  stories  and  studies  of 
Japan  by  the  well-known  writer  and  lec- 
turer. The  Bookman  publishes  a  review 
of  this  book  by  Mr.  Noguchi  in  the  pres- 


There  are  six  short  stories  in  this  book, 
all  of  them  dealing  with  the  early  pio- 
neers in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 

The  Views  About  Hamlet,  and  Other  Es- 
says. By  Albert  H.  Tolman. 
Besides  expressing  his  views  about 
Hamlet,  the  author  comments  on  "Van- 
ity Fair,"  the  style  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  Natural  Science  in  a  Literary 
Education,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to 
[[itesiioning  the  Accuracy  of  Poe. 

The  Fire-Bringer,     By  William  Vaughn 

Moody. 

A  dramatic  poem,  the  first  of  a  trilogy 
on  the  Promethean  theme.  The  second 
in  this  trilogy,  entitled  "The  Masque  of 
Judgment,"  has  already  appeared.  Mr, 
Moody    has    attained    considerable   repu- 

The      Horse-Leech's      Daughters..       By 

Margaret  Doyle  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  new  novel  is  utterly  un- 
like its  predecessor,  "The  Daughter  of 
the  Pit,"  which  was  a  story  of  interest. 
"The  Horse-Leech's  Daughter"  depicts 
the  extravagance  of  a  certain  type  of 
American  wife  and  it  reflects  the  mood 
of  New  York  at  the  present  time.  A 
review  appears  in  this  number.        olc 
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Memoirs   of    Henry    Villard.     Journalist 
and   Financier.     Two  Volumes.     1835- 

1900- 

Mr.  Villartl  was  bun)  in  1835  in  Speyer, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1853.  He  entered  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  achieved  success  as  a 
correspondent  on  various  New  York  pa- 
pers during  the  Civil  War.  Later  he  de- 
voted himself  to  railroad  finance  and  con- 
struction and  was  instrumental  in  carry- 
ing to  completion  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

William    Hickling    Frescott.      By    Rollo 

Ogden. 

A  new  life  of  Prescott  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters." 


Lee  and  Shepard: 

Young  Explorers  of  the  Amazon,  or 
American  Boys  in  Brazil.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Pan- 
American  series  by  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  books  for  boys.  The  young  ex- 
plorers visit  Brazil  and  journey  up  the 
mighty  Amazon, 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 
The  Rainbow  Chasers.  By  John  H.  Whit- 

A  novel  of  Western  life  on  the  plains, 
in  which  the  thirst  for  speculation  plays 
a  dramatic  part.  Mr.  Whitson  is  the 
author  of  "Barbara,  a  Woman  of  the 
West,"  published  last  year. 

The  Viking's  Skull.  By  John  R.  Carling. 
A  melodramatic  story  of  love  and  ad- 
venture. In  recovering  a  treasure  hid- 
den by  a  Viking  of  the  ninth  century- 
one  of  his  ancestors — the  Earl  of  Ormsby 
clears  the  memory  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  wrongfully  convicted  of  mur- 
der. "The  Shadow  of  the  Czar"  is  also 
by  Mr.  Carling, 

A  Woman's  Will,     By  Anne  Warner, 

The  woman  in  question  is  a  young 
widow,  whose  summer  abroad  is  the 
cause  of  an  entertaining  story,  which  is 
told  almost  entirely  in  dialogue. 


A  love  story  of  American  people  and 
places,  by  the  author  of  "Mistress  Brent." 
"A  Girl  of  Virginia,"  and  a  boy's  book, 
entitled  "Jack  and  His  Island." 


Robinson,  Luce  Company: 


These  "Letters,"  as  every  one  knows, 
are  suppused  to  be  the  replies  made  to 
the  "Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant 
to  His  Son,"  written  by  Mr.  George 
Horace  I-orimer,  The  book  seems  to  be 
enjoying  a  large  sale. 

Turner  and  Company: 

Nami-Ko.  By  Kenjiro  Tokutomi.  Trans- 
lated   from    the    Japanese    by    Sakae 
Shioya  and  E.  F.  Edgett. 
Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  has  reviewed  this 

realistic  novel  of  Japan  in  another  part 

of  the  current  issue. 

West  Company: 

Young  America  in  the  Hands  of  His 
Friends.  By  Arthur  W,  Sanborn. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  author,  in  this  lit- 
tle volume,  10  present  a  parody  on  Ameri- 
can imperialism,  and  in  his  drama,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  written  in  the  form  of 
blank  verse,  may  be  found  John  Bull, 
Mr.  Monopoly,  War  Correspondent, 
Senators.  Colonels,  and  Soldiers. 

Buffalo. 
White-Evana-Penfield  Company: 


Cleveland,  O. 


Early  Western  Travels.  174S-1846.  Ed- 
ited with  Notes,  Introduction,  Index, 
etc.,  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  Vol- 
ume I, 

This  work  is  to  contain  a  series  of  an- 
notated reprints  of  some  of  the  best  and 
rarest  contemporary  volumes  of  travel 
during  the  period  of  early  American 
settlement.  The  volume  herewith  con- 
tains journals  of  Conrad  Weiser  (1748), 
George  Croghan  (17SO-176S).  Christian 
Frederick  Post  (1758),  and  Thomas  Mor- 
ris {1764). 

The  Philippine  Islands,  Five  Volumes. 
This  work  is  to  cover  a  period  from 
1493  to  1803,  the  present  volumes  carry- 
ing it  up  to  1583.  The  volumes  are  edit- 
ed and  annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair 
and    James    Alexander    Robertson,    with 
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historical  introduction  and  '  xddhioiia) 
notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  The 
material  has  been  translated  from  orig- 
inal documents  and  manuscripts. 


glossary  index  of  subjects,  and  itlustra- 
tions.  The  author  is  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Winona  Pablishing  Company: 


Braddock's  Road  and  Three  Relative  Fa- 
Old  Glade  Road. 
Boone's  Wilderness. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  six  volumes  in 
the  series  of  "Historic  Highways,"  be- 
ing monographs  on  the  "History  of 
America,"  as  depicted  in  its  highways 
of  war,  commerce,  and  social  expansion. 
The  work  will  be  complete  in  sixteen 
volumes. 

Chicago. 
K«T  and  Company: 


"The  object  of  this  investigation," 
says  Mr.  Franklin,  "is  to  trace  physical, 
organic  and  social  phenomena  to  their 
sources  in  order  to  discover  their  laws, 
so  that  the  subsequent  expenditure  of 
energy  in  nature,  life,  mind  and  society 
may  be  determined  for  human  welfare." 
The  volume  is  a  large  one. 

HcClurg  and  Company: 

The  Evolution  of  the  Soul.     By  Thomas 

Jay  Hudson,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

A  collection  of  lectures  and  essays 
dealing  with  Man's  Psychic  Powers, 
Spiritism  and  Telepathy,  Hypnotism,  and 
kindred  subjects  of  which  Dr.  Hudson 
has  made  a  study. 

Robert  Cavelier.    By  William  Dana  Or- 

cutt. 

A  romance  of  the  Sieur  de  I^  Salle  and 
bis  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  and  attrac- 
tively illustrated  in  colour  by  Charlotte 
Weber.  In  the  Chronicle  and  Comment 
of  the  April  Bookman  may  be  found  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Orcutt. 

Univeruty  of  Chicago  Press: 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi.    King  of  Baby- 
lon.     About    3250    B.C.      By    Robert 
Francis  Harper.  Ph.D. 
In  December,  1901,  an  expedition  sent 
out  by  the   French  Government  discov- 
ered the  monument  on  which  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi    >■    engraved.     The    volume 
<^ontains  autographed  text,   translations, 


Some  of  the  problems  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vance  discusses  in  this  volume  are 
the  Negro,  the  Labour  Question,  the 
Liquor  Problem,  Municipal  Government, 
and  the  Problem  of  Vice. 


Indianapolis. 
Bobba-Merrill  Company: 


An  unusually  bright  and  original  story, 
which  is  reviewed  in  the  current  number 
of  Thi  Bookuan.  The  publishers  have 
brought  out  the  book  between  glowing 
red  covers,  with  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Harrison  Fisher.  A  photograph  of  Miss 
Michelson  appears  under  Chronicle  and 
Comment. 


PUlade^hia. 


Lippincott  Coropiny: 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  depict 
the  civilisation  of  the  Moorish  race, 
whose  achievements  in  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts  "have  been  the  inspiration 
of  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent age."  The  author  has  devoted  twenty 
years  to  this  extensive  work. 


By  George  Milti- 


The  two  latest  volumes  in  the  Temple 
Series  of  Bible  characters  and  Scripture 
handbooks  published  in  London  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Company,  and  in 
this  country  by  the  Lippincott  Company. 

Forward.    By  Lina  Boegli. 

A  collection  of  letters  written  during 
the  author's  trip  around  the  world. 

Teutonic  Legends  in  the  Mibelnngeo 
Lied  and  the  Nibelungen  Ring.  By 
W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.D. 

A  presentation  of  the  legends  which 
underlie  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and  the 
Nibelungen  Ring.  Tbey  an  almost  entkdy 
free   from    technical    tetnu.     Professor 
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Fritz  Schultze  of  Dresden,  Germany,  has 
written  an  introductory  essay. 
Heart  of  Lynn.    By  Uary  Stewart  Cut- 
ting. 

Mrs.  Cutting  is  agreeably  recalled  as 
the  author  of  "Little  Stories  of  Married 
Ufe."  "The  Heart  of  Lynn"  is  a  re- 
freshing story  of  young  hearts  and  young 
lives. 

Cadets  of  Gascony.  By  Burton  E.  Steven- 
son. 

A  romantic  story  of  Old  France,  by  the 
author  of  "At  Odds  with  the  Regent." 
The  pages  ring  with  love-making  and 
swashbuckling,  and  in  the  dashing  cadets 
the  reader  will  find  two  heroes  instead  of 

The  Issue.    By  George  Morgan. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "John 
Littlejohn,  of  J."  The  story  opens  in 
the  South  in  the  year  1831,  and  love  and 
matters  of  national  interest  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 
The  Voice  of  America  on  Kishineff.    Edited 
by  Cyrus  Adler. 

A  collection  of  sermons,  editorial  articles, 
accounts  of  meetings,   and   resolutions   re- 
lating to  the  Kishineff  outrages.    At  the  end 
of  the  volume  may  be  found  an  index  to  the 
cities  and  towns  in  which  the  meetings  were 
held  and  the  sermons  preached. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Library  Book  Store: 
Writings  on  American  History,  190a.  By 
Ernest    Gushing    Richardson    and   An- 
son Ely  Morse. 

A  bibliographer  of  books  and  articles 
on  United  States  History  published  dur- 
ing igo3.  The  volume  also  contains  some 
memoranda  on  other  portions  of  America. 

SALES  OF   BOOKS   DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in   order  of   demand   as  sold 
between  March  and  April,  1904. 

We   guarantee   the   authenticity  of   the   fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 
New  York  City. 

1.  Wings  of  the  Morning.     Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page)     $iSo- ' 
3-  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  Sir     Mortimer.        Johnston.        (Harper.) 

5.  Fat  of  the  Land.  Streeter.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50  net. 


6.  The   Little   Garrison.     Bilse.     (Stokes.) 
?i.50. 

Albuy,  N.  Y. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

¥1,50. 

2.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Miffltn.) 

1.25- 

J.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 
day-Pagc.)     51.50. 

4.  Breaking  Into  Society.    Ade.     (Harper.) 

$i.oa 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
f).  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)     ?i.so. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  Hesper.     Garland.     (Harper.)     $i-5a 

5.  Rebecca.       Wiggin.       (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

$1.35- 

6.  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

liSo. 

2.  Elizabeth  in  Riigen.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day- Page.)     51.50. 

4.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips,)    $1.50. 

5.  Heart    of    Lynn.     C:utting.      (lippincott) 

$1.25- 

Boaton,  Mass. 

1.  Elizabeth  in  Riigen.  (Macmillan.)  fi.50. 

2.  The  Fat  of  the  Land.     Streeter.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50  net. 

3.  Uther  and  Igraine.  Deeping.  (Outlook.) 

51.50. 

4.  My    Friend    Prospero.      Harland.    (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)   ?i.so. 

5.  Korea.     Hamilton.     (Scribner.)     $1.50  net 

6.  Sir     Morlimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

51.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  Rebecca.       Wiggin.       (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

51.2s- 

2.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     5150, 

3.  Uther  and  Igraine.    Deeping.  (Outlook.) 

51-50. 

4.  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.  (Macmillan.)    5t-50' 

5.  Woodhouse   (Correspondence.     Russell   and 

Sichel.     (Dodd-Mead.)     51.25. 

6.  Korea.       Hamilton.       (Scribner.)       $1.50 

net. 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 

I.  The    Deliverance.      GIasgQV(.      (Donble- 

rtay-Page.)     $1.50.  CiOOQIc 
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(Bobba- Merrill.) 


i.  The      Yoke.         Miller. 

Ji-SO. 
I  Uiher  and  Igraine.  Deeping,  (Outlook.) 

¥1.50. 
|.  Theodore    Roosevelt   the    Citizen.     Riis. 

(Outlook.)     $2.00  net. 
;.  Rebecca.      Wiggins.       (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

S1.25. 
;,  Denis  Dent.     Hornung.  (Slokes.)     $1.50, 

Chicago,  111. 
.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 
!.  Russian    Advance.    Beveridge.    (Harper.) 

$2.50. 
I.  Wings  of  the   Morning.     Tracy.      (Clode.) 

$1.50. 
^  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow,      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 
;.  Cap'n  Eri.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.)    $1.50. 
i.  Pikeman.     Kaghtlay.     (Brentano.)  51.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 

.  The    Fugitive.      Brudno.      (Doubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 
!.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 
1,  Rebecca,      Wiggin.      (Houghton-Mifftin.) 

$1.25. 
|.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fojt.     (Scribner,)     $1.50. 
;.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 
i.  The     Web,       Hill,       (Doubleday-Page) 

$1.50, 

DallaB,  Tex. 
,  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.       (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 
!.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 
i.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
.  Barlasch  of  the  Guards.  Merriman.  (Mc- 

Clure-PhiUips.)     $1,50. 
;.  The  Long  Night.     Weyman.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50, 
;.  The  Call  of  Ihe  Wild.     London,     (Mac- 

millan.)     ?(.so. 

Denver,  Colo. 

.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Honghion-Mifflin.) 

$125 
:.  Letters  of  a  Son  to  his  Self-Made  Father. 

Merriman.    (Robinson -Luce.)    $1,50, 
;.  Sir      Morlimcr.        Johnston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50- 
.   When   Wililcrncss   Was    King.      Parrish. 

(Mcritirg.)     $i.so. 
.,  Evolution    nf    a    Soul.      T.    J.    Hudson. 

(MeClurg.)     $[.20  net. 
.,  The  LiRhtning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt  1    $1-50, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
.   My    Friend    Prrxipero.      Harland.      (Mc- 

Clurc-Phillips.)      $1.50, 


2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)   $1.50. 
J.  Rebecca,     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

|I.3S. 

4.  The    Little   Shepherd  of   Kingdom   Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Elizabeth  in  Riigen.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50, 
5,  Jewel,       Burnham.        (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

IndtonapoliB,  Ind. 
I.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs- Merrill.)    $1.50. 
j.  Her  Infinite  Variety.  Whitlock,  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The      Russian      Advance.        Beveridge. 

(Harper.)    $2.50. 

4.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  My  Friend   Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

Kanau  City,  Ho. 

1,  Henderson.      Young.      (Houghton-Miflf- 

lin.)    $r.25. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner,)     $1,50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)   Ji.so. 

4,  My  Friend  Prospero.  Harland.     (McQure- 

Phiilips.)    $1.50. 

5.  Heart  of  Rome.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6,  Sally    of    Missouri,      Young.      (McQure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

LoB  Angeles,  Gal. 

1.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)   $1.50. 

2.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips,)    $1,50. 

,(.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London,     (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50. 

4,  The       Russian       Advance.       Beveridge. 
(Harper.)     $2.50. 

S-  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghlon-Mifflin.) 
$1.25. 

6.  .-Xmie     Carniel,       Overton,        (Macmillan.) 
$1.50- 

Louisville,  Ky. 

r.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 
day-Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  My   Friend    Prospero,      Harland,      (Mc- 
Clure-PhilHps.)     $1,50. 

Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom    Come. 


ibnei 


Fox.     (Si 
.  Sir     Mortim 

$1.50. 
,  Russian   Adi 

$2.50  net. 
.   Reminiscenc 

$3.00  net. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
.  Sir     Morllmer,       Johi 

$1.50.  , 


;, ,  Beveridge.    (Harper,) 
Gordnn.         fScribner.> 
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:.  Red     Keggers.       Thwing.        (Booklovers' 

Ptcgs.)    $1.50. 
1.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghlon-Mifflin.) 

$1-25- 

\.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 
,.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Merrill,)    $1.50. 
1.  Roosevi-li  the  Citizen.    Riis.    (Oiiilook.) 

?2.So  net. 

New  Orleaiu,  La. 
.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.      (Harper.) 

?i.50. 
I.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Hough ton- Mifflin.) 

¥1.25. 
l.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Chire- Phillips.)     51,50. 
[.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 
;,  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     fi-So. 
i.  An  American  Prisoner.    Phillpotts.     (Mac- 
mi  11  an.)     $1.50. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

.  Sir      Mortimer.       Johnston.        (Harper.) 
$150. 

t.  Shutters  of  Silence.  Burgin.  (Smart  Set.) 
$1.50. 

I.  The    Deliverance,      Glasgow.      (Doublc-_ 
(lay-Page.)    $1.50. 

I.  I'ther  and  Tgraine.     Deeping.     (Outlook.) 
JlSo- 

;.  ller  Infinite  Variety.      Whitlock.      (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)     $1.50. 

k  The  Right   of  Way,     Parker,      (Repetti) 
50c. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

I.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

!.  Rebecca,     Wiggin,     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 
$1.25. 

|,  Red     Keggers.       Thwing.        (Booklovers' 
Press.)     $1.50. 

I.  Her  Infinite  Variety.    Whitlock.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)     $1.50. 

1.  When  Wilderness  Was   King,     Parrish. 
(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

i.  The    Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom    Come. 
Fox.      fScribncr.l      $1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

:.  Tillie.      Martin.      (Century.)     Si.so, 

!.  The       Yoke.        Miller,         (Bohbs-Merrill,) 

$1.50- 
1.  Betty      Zane.       Grey.        (Chas.      Francis 

Press.)     $1.50. 
\.  A       Coimtry       Interliidc.         Hawthorne, 

(Honghton-Mifflin.l     $1.25. 
;.  The    Fugilivc      Brudnn.       fDoubleday- 

Page.)     $1.50. 
>,  The   Admirable  Tinker.     Jepson      fMc 

Qure- Phillips,  >     $1.50. 

Portland,  He. 

I.  Sir     Mortimer.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


!,  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 
;.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
..  Rebecca.       Wiggin.       ( Houghton- Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 
„  Wings  of  the  Morning.     Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 
'.  The       Russian       .Advance.       Beveridge. 

(Harper.)     $2.50  net. 

Portland,  Ore, 

.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
■.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 


(Mac- 


1.25. 

1.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London. 

millan.)     $1,50. 
I.  Jewel.        Burnliam.         (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1-50. 
;.  The  Yellow  Van.     Whiteing.  (Century.) 

$r.so. 
i.  Sally  of  Missouri.     Young.     (McOure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Providence,  R  I. 

.  Order     No.      11.       Stanley.       (Century.) 
$1.50. 

:.  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.  (Macmillan).  $1.50. 

,.  A   Corner  in  Coffee.     Brady.     (Dilling- 
ham.)   $1.50. 

.  .An  American  Prisoner.    Philjpotts.     (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

..  Sir      Mortimer.       Johnston. 
$1.50. 

>.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghl' 

?I-2.S- 

Rocfaeater,  N.  Y. 

.    Ihe  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Mer 
:.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow. 

day- Page.)     $1.50. 
.,  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghti 

$1.25. 

.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 
;.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
•.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Salt   Lake    City,    Utah. 

,  Lions   of   the   Lord.      Wilson.      (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 
!.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
;,  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 
day- Page.)     $1.50. 
,.   My    Friend    Prospcm.      Harland.      (Mc- 

Chire-Phillips.)     $1,50- 
1.  Sir     Mortimer,       Jnhnston.       (Harper,) 

$1.50 
>    Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

San  Francisco,  Ctl. 
,  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     ( H on ghton -Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 


(Harper.) 


i-Mifflin.) 


V,  Google 
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3.  Hoot  of  the  Owl.     Bebr.     (Robertson.) 
$1.50  net. 

3.  Fairy  Tales  to  Now.     Irwin.     (Elder.) 

3SC. 

4.  The   Little    C^rrison.     Bilse.    (Stolen.) 

I1.S0. 

5.  The    Lightning    Conductor.       Williamson. 

(Holt.)     I1.50. 

6.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

miUan.)   51.50. 

St.  Louia,  Ho. 

1.  The  Yoke.   Miller.    (Bobbs- Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day- Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  My    Friend     Prospero.      Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure- Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sir     Mortimer.     Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Her  Infinite  Variety.  Whitlock.  (Bobbs- 

Merritl.)     $1.50. 

St.  Paul,  Ulnn. 

1.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    51.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fojt.     (Scribner.)     Ji.so. 

3.  Hesper.      Garland.      (Harper.)      $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs- Merrill)   (i.sa 

6.  Sir     Mortimer.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 

Si.SO- 

Toledo,  O. 

1.  Rebecca.       Wi^n.       (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

51.25. 

2.  Her  Infinite  Variety.  Whitlock.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 

Son.  Lorimer.   (Small-Maynard.)  $1.50. 

5.  Gordon  Keith.     Page.     (Scribner.)  9i.S0- 

6.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    51.50. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.    (Book  Supply 

Co.)    51.50. 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

{ McLcod  &  Allen.)    75c.  and  51.25. 

3.  My  Friend  Prospero.  Harland.  (Briggs.) 

7SC.  and  $125 

4.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Briggs.)     5i-2S- 

5.  The     Deliverance.       Glasgow.       (Thusson 

Book  Co.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  The  Duke  Decides-    Hill.     (McLeid  &  Al- 

len.)    75c.   and  $1.25. 

TucBon,  Arts. 
I.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     fi.so. 
a.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.    Seawell.    (Bobbs- 
■^  Merrill.)    5i-5o. 


3.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillipa.)     51.50. 

4.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.     London.     (Mac- 

millan.)     5'-5'>- 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    5I-50- 

Washingtoii,  D.  C. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

11.5a 

2.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

51.25. 

3.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    51.50. 

4.  My    Friend    Prospero.      Harland.    (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     5".S0. 

5.  Uther  and  Igraine.     Deeping.     (Outlook.) 

51.50. 

6.  The    Yellow    Holly.      Hume.      (Dilling- 

ham.)    5I.2S. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  I>eliverance.     Glasgow.     (Doubleday- 

Page.)     5iS0- 

3.  Gordon's        Reminiscences.  Gordon. 

(Scribner.)    53<»  "«*■ 

4.  Korea.      Hamilton.      (Scribner.)      51-50 

5.  Violett.    Von  Hutten.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Maizie    of    the    Lower    Ranch.      Paricer. 

(Clark.)    51.50. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system: 


A  book  standing  ist  o 
"  ad 

3d 
"  4th 


BEST   SELLING   BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

raiNTS. 

1.  The  Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    51.50 181 

2.  Sir    Mortimer.     Johnston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50  155 

3.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.      (Houghton,    Mif- 

flinj     5i.2S  149 

4.  My  Friend  Prospero.    Harland      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips.)     Si-So 141 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    51.50 g« 

6.  The    Yoke.      Miller.      (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    51.50 66 
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KOSHER. 

FOR  MORE  THAN  6,000  YEARS  the 
Hebrew  race  has  obeyed  a  sanitary  law,  very  pecu- 
liar, very  strict,  but  highly  to  be  respected.  Things 
pure  in  accordance  with  that  ceremonial  law  are 
called  Kosher,  and  HAND  SAPOLIO,  free  from  all 
animal  &ts  or  greases,  being  made  of  the  purest  and 
most  health-giving,  vegetable  oils,  is  strictly  Kosher. 

This  fact  should  give  it  preference  over  all  doubt- 
ful soaps — among  Gentiles  as  well  as  among  Jews — 
and  a  single  trial  of  its  merits  will  convince  anyone 
of  its  great  excellence. 


HAND  SAPOLIO  neither  coats  over  the  sur- 
fece,  nor  does  it  go  down  into  the  pores  and  dissolve 
their  necessary  oils.  It  opens  the  pores,  liberates  their 
activities,  but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those 
delicate  juices  that  go  to  make  up  the  charm  and 
bloom  of  a  perfect  complexion.  If  you  want  a  velvet 
skin,  don't  PUT  ON  preparations,  but  TAKE  OFF 
the  dead  skin,  and  let  the  new  perfect  cuticle  furnish 
its  own  beauty. 

Don't  argue.  Don't  infer.  Try  itl 

Its  use  is  a  fine  Kabit. 

Its  cost  a  trifle. 
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CHRONICLE   AND  COMMENT 


There  are  many  signs  that  the  revival 
of  interest  to  Charles  Reade,  which  we 

long  ago  predicted  as 
The  Charles  certain  to  occur,  is  close 
Reade  Revival,     at  hand.     In  England  a 

new  and  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  in  preparation ;  the  hiogra- 
phy  written  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Win- 
wood  Reade,  will  be  reissued ;  and  the 
reminiscences  by  Mr.  John  Coleman  are 
having  an  increased  sale.  More  signifi- 
cant still  is  the  fact  that  the  literary  jour- 
nals in  both  England  and  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  abound  in  anec- 
dotes and  estimates  of  this  very  vigour- 
ous  and  original  writer.  We  have  always 
wondered  why  the  present  generation 
should  go  on  reading  the  pallid,  ephemer- 
al sort  of  romances  that  are  written  by 
the  score  each  year,  and  should  neglect 
the  fine,  full-blooded  novels  of  Charles 
Reade,  Reade  had  a  very  interesting 
personality.  He  was  wrong-headed,  hot- 
tempered,  vain,  and  full  of  crotchets, — a 
thorough -paced  Tory  with  a  curious  ob- 
liquity of  literary  conscience,  which  not 
infrequently  laid  him  open  to  the  well- 
grounded  charge  of  plagiarism.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  of  men  ;  and  his  gifts 
as  a  novelist  were  so  great  as  to  rank  him 
at  his  best  not  far  below  the  place  which 
is  occupied  by  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
Troll  ope,  and  very  much  above  such 
mediocrities  as  Wilkie  Collins,  Besant, 
Rice,  and  even  Bulwer-Lytton.  He  had 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  dra- 
matic, and  a  glowing  imagination  which 
made  everything  that  he  touched  seem 
intensely  alive.  Not  very  long  ago 
we   reprinted   a   criticism   which   Reade 


anonymously  published  and  which  con- 
trasted George  Eliot's  Koiiiola  with  his 
own  romance,  T/ie  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.  The  fact  that  Reade  was  the 
author  of  this  pajier  convicted  him  of  an 
immense  egotism ;  yet  all  the  same  his 
strictures  upon  George  Eliot  were  wholly 
true.  Komola  is  pale  and  pedantic  when 
set  beside  Reade's  glowing  pages,  which 
describe  so  intimately  the  life  of  Holland, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  which  are  as  true  to 
history  as  they  are  to  human  nature. 
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M.   FREDERIC 

Most  of  the  comments  upon  Reacle 
which  wc  have  lately  seen  in  American 
pnblications  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
writers  do  not  possess  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  his  novels.  One  of  Kip- 
ling's characters  speaks  of  A  Woman 
Hater  as  the  finest  of  Reade's  books ;  and 
therefore  many  persons  have  jumped  to 
a  conclusion  that  this  is  also  Kipling's 
own  opinion.  But  such  a  thing  is  quite 
impossible.  A  Woman  Hater  was  about 
the  last  story  that  Reacle  wrote,  and  it  is 
the  profhiction  of  a  man  who  had 
reached  the  period  of  his  decline.  The 
same  remark  is  also  true  of .'/  Simpleton. 
Edmund  Gosse  assigns  the  first  place  to 
Griffith  Gaunt,  anr!  we  believe  this  esti- 
mate to  be  very  just.  Griffith  Gaunt  is  a 
striking  study  of  the  power  of  jealousy, 
and  it  is  comparable  with  Trollope's 
painful  but  absorbing  story.  He  Knew 
He  Was  Right.  It  gives  a  remarkably 
true  picture  of  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  does  this 
not  through  any  conscious  effort  of  the 
author,  but  because  he  was  saturated  with 


things  in  literature  more  thrillingly  dra- 
matic than  the  whole  trial  scene  in  which 
Catherine  Gaunt,  accused  of  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  puts  aside  all  legal  advice 
and  acts  as  her  own  counsel,  cross-exam- 
ining hostile  witnesses  and  fighting  an 
intellectnal  dnci  with  the  vicious  but  able 
woman  who  is  eager  to  compass  her  de- 
struction. Next  to  Griffith  Gaunt  we 
should  place  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  and  after  that,  /(  is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend.  This  last  book  made  so 
profound  an  impression  as  to  lead  to  a  re- 
form of  the  English  prison  system,  just 
as  Hard  Cash  did  away  with  the  scandal 
of  private  lunatic  asylums.  Probably  the 
greatest  immediate  sensation  was  created 
by  the  appearance  of  A  Terrible  Tempta- 
tion. This  book  was  denounced  alike  by 
pulpit  and  by  press  as  grossly  immoral; 
and  as  it  left  partially  unsolved  a  rather 
delicate  question  relating  to  one  of  the 
characters,  it  was  enormously  talked 
about  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world.  These  novels,  together  with  the 
two  short  stories  Christie  Johnstone  and 
Peg  WoMngton,  have  elements  of  vitality 
in  them  which  will  perpetually  insure 
them  against  oblivion.      ^  -  i  ^ 
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Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  who  lately  died  at 
the    age    of    ninety-two,    wrote    several 
books     that     made     hh 
An  Apostle  of     name    known    over    the 
the  Smug.  greater  part  of  the  civi- 

lised world.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  was  Self -Help, 
which  appeared  in  1859.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  young  men  and  contained  Dr. 
Smiles's  theory  of  how  to  get  on  in  life. 
Dr.  Smiles  regarded  material  success  as 
the  end  and  aim  of  human  effort.  How 
to  make  and  save,  how  to  push  your  way, 
how  to  get  rich,  in  a  word  how  to  make 


life  one  great  sordid  grind — this  was 
the  lesson  which  Dr.  Smites  preached  in- 
terminably. The  publisher  who  rejected 
the  manuscript  of  Self-Help  and  thus 
compelled  Smiles  to  publish  the  book  at 
his  own  expense,  made  a  mistake  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view ;  but  his  judg- 
ment did  honour  to  his  taste  and  to  his 
faith  in  the  finer  qualities  of  human  na- 
ture. He  conld  not  conceive  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — perhaps  millions — 
of  men  would  really  take  this  kind  of  a 
book  to  be  their  gospel,  and  pattern  their 
lives   after  the   smug  and    Scrooge-like 
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model  held  up  to  thoiii  by  Smiles.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case,  and  Sclf-Help 
was  translated  into  seventeen  languages 
for  the  materia ii zing  of  a  good  many 
more  than  seventeen  nations.  Next  to 
Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Aliiiauac,  this 
book  is  probably  the  surest  and  most  of- 
fensive expression  of  the  trading,  cheer- 
less, bourgeois  spirit  to  be  found  any- 
where in  print. 

In  a  literary  sense  Edgar  Fawcctt, 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 

life,  was  more  or  less  of 
The  Late  an  anachronism.   He  had 

Edgar  Fawcctt.   cut  loose  from  America, 

he  was  making  London 
his  home,  and  his  later  books  about  New 


York  had  a  flavour  that  was  odd  to  the 
taste  of  a  good  many  readers  of  the  new 
generation.  He  was  essentially  a  novelist 
of  New  York ;  but  the  New  York  that  he 
knew,  that  he  was  never  quite  able  to  get 
away  from,  was  the  New  York  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  great,  big,  grow- 
ing town  that  reached  up  to  somewhere 
near  Central  Park,  and  regarded  Harlem, 
and  Manhattanville,  and  Yorkville  as  re- 
gions remote.  The  visiting  British  noble- 
man or  the  travelling  American  in  his 
novels  always  stayed  at  the  Brevoort,  and 
of  an  afternoon  leisurely  strolled  up  Fifth 
Avenue  as  far  as  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  an  eye  for  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  local  colour  long  before  the 
term  came  to  be  so  widely  abused.     He 
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was  one  of  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  pictures  he  drew  of  the  New  York  slums. 
suburbs  of  New  York,  In  A  Neiv  York  In  his  time  we  had  no  speciahsts  in  neigh- 
Family,  one  of  his  best  novels,  he  brought  bourhoods,  no  experts  on  "Little  Italy," 
in  Hoboken  and  Greenpoint  as  back-  "The  Ghetto,"  "The  Syrian  Quarters," 
grounds,  and  his  description  of  the  latter  "Chinatown;"  none  of  the  Norrs,  Town- 
remains  the  very  best  to  be  found  in  sends,  Cahans,  Essings,  Rosenfelds,  Dun- 
fiction.  Judged  from  present  day  stand-  cans,  who  of  late  years  have  been  writing 
ard,  however,  he  was  not  so  happy  in  the  from  the  inside,  so  to  speak.    Mr,  Faw- 
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months   ago   she   was   married    to   Mr. 
Atherton  Browiiell. 


I   FAMILIAR  ULIMPSE  OF    BOUKER  T. 

WASHINGTON  at  Tuskea™ 
iHtaph,  Cop^-riKht  by  Unrlpr«c-jd  and  Un-l<rrwood. 


cett's  knowledge  of  the  slums  was  at  best 
superficial,  and  when  he  essayed  to  write 
of  low  life  in  The  Evil  That  Men  Do,  he 
failed  to  impress  the  modern  reader.  Per- 
haps none  of  his  books  was  more  enter- 
taining than  Social  Silhouettes,  a  series  of 
sketches  of  types,  which  is  well  worth  re- 
reading for  itself,  and  which  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  reconstruct  a  certain  period  of  New 
York  life.  In  this  book  he  shows  humour 
and  a  keen  observation.  As  a  novelist  he 
was  far  above  the  average  of  his  day,  and 
for  his  genuine  effort  to  describe  life  as 
he  saw  it  and  to  make  use  of  American 
material  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  fash- 
ionable to  do  so,  he  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. 


A  personal  impression  of  the  short 
stories  of  Mr.  Robert  Barr,  whose  new 

volume,  The  Woman 
The  Woman  Wins,  has  just  appeared. 
Wins  is  that  after  reading  one, 

we  lay  it  aside  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  exceptionally  good,  but 
that  after  reading  a  dozen  we  are  consid- 
erably disappointed  because  they  have  not 
t;een  better.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
last  eleven  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  the 
first,  for  Mr.  Barr  always  writes  up  to  a 
certain  level  and  never  goes  very  far 
above  that  level ;  nor  does  it  imply  monot- 
ony or  a  lack  of  variety,  for  this  author  is 
singularly  happy  and  inventive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  plots.  It  is  probably  because  there 
is  about  each  story  a  superficial  brightness 
and  cleverness  and  flashes  of  real  humour 
which  for  the  brief  moment  blind  us  to 
the  real  defects  of  the  tale  itself.  This 
volume  of  stories  may  be  summed  up  as 
a  collection  of  magazine  tales  consider- 


Beatrix  Demarest  Lloyd  (Mrs.  Ather- 
ton Brownell).  whose  recent  novel,  The 
Pastime   of  Eternity,   is 
Beatrix  reviewed     elsewhere     in 

Demarest  this     number     of     The 

Lloyd  Bookman,  is  a  daughter 

of  David  Lloyd,  for  a 
long  time  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  author 
of  The  Senator,  The  Woman  Hater,  and 
other  successful  plays.  After  her  father's 
death  t''^  daughter  became  the  ward  of 
^^mufld     Clarence     Stedman.      ^     '— 
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ably  above  the  average.  As  a  book,  to  be 
read  of  an  idle  evening  and  then  very 
promptly  entirely  forgotten,  The  Woman 
Wins  may  be  recommended. 


To  appreciate  wbat  Wee  MacGreegor 

meant  to  Glasgow  a  year  ago,  an  Ameri- 

Th«  Rwppear-     ^an   would   have  had  to 

,  ,„  see   the    streets   of   that 

MacGreegor  ^jig^jty  „as  at  its  height 
at  the  time  when  King  Edward  was 
visiting  Glasgow,  and  despite  the  gar- 
ish and  extravagant  display  made  by 
the  city  for  the  occasion,  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  determine  whether  His  Ma- 
jesty or  the  urchin  was  attracting  the 
more  attention.  In  front  of  every  shop 
along  the  principal  streets  there  was  a 
flag  flying  ostentatiously  attesting  the 
Scotsman's  loyalty ;  but  in  the  shop  win- 
dows behind  the  flag  there  were  dozens 
of  articles  which  showed  the  Scottish 
tradesman's  appreciation  of  Mr,  Bell's 
hero  for  advertising  purposes.  It  was 
"Try  a  drap  of  the  Wee  MacGreegor 
whiskey,"  "The  Wee  MacGreegor  boot, 
comfortable  to  the  foot,"  "Don't  miss  the 
Wee  MacGreegor  taiblet,"  and  "Wear 
MacPherson's  Wee  MacGreegor  trousers, 
4$  6d."     And  a  Scotch  literary  success 


ujwn  which  a  Glasgow  tradesman  feels 
that  he  may  safely  rest  his  business  inter- 
ests is  a  success,  indeed. 


Now  that  Mr.  Bell  has  given  us  a  new 
series  entitled  The  Later  Adventures  of 
Wee  MacGreegor  it  is  worth  while  to 
stop  for  a  minute  to  consider  upon  what 
the  popularity  of  these  sketches  and  this 
character  rest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  but  a  Glasgow  man  or 
woman  thoroughly  appreciated  and  un- 
derstood Wee  SlacGreegor.  The  stories 
were  read  and  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land, in  England,  and  in  this  country,  but 
for  all  that  Wee  MacGreegor  was  as  local 
to  Sauchiehall  or  Argyle  Streets  as  Chim- 
mie  Fadden  was  to  the  Bowery,  or  Mar- 
tin Dooley  to  the  Archey  Road.  Then, 
too,  the  sketches  were  of  lower  middle 
class  people,  told  in  3  lower  middle  class 
way,  and  it  was  a  lower  middle  class  city 
which  they  roused  to  such  enthusiasm. 
But  for  that  matter  a  great  deal  of  the 
very  best  humour  of  all  literature  has 
been  lower  middle  class,  and  the  figure 
of  the  irrepressible  little  Scotch  urchin, 
with  his  round  eyes,  his  inquisitive  per- 
sistence, is  interesting  beyond  doubt,  and 
at  least  a  good  part  of  his  popularity  has 
not  been  undeserved. 


MARIE  CORELLI'S  HOME  AT  STRATFORD. 
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The   relatively  slight  attention   which 
the  recent  death  of  Maurus  Jokai  called 
forth     from    our     daily 
Maurice  press  is  typical  of  a  wide- 

Jokai  spread  sense  of  detach- 

ment, a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, springing  from  a  want  of  personal 
knowledge  of  the  author  and  his  works. 
Jokai  was  admittedly  a  imique  figure  in 
contemporary  letters,  one  of  the  small 
number  of  veteran  writers  of  interna- 
tional interest.  Yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  other  novelist  of  similar  im- 
portance has  been  accepted  outside  of  his 
own  country  so  largely  upon  hearsay,  and 
read  and  studied  so  little  at  first  hand. 
While  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  trans- 
lations, and  good  ones,  too,  of  his  prin- 
cipal works,  it  has  been  easier  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  his  own  countrymen  than 
to  try  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it  for  our- 
selves. Where  a  Russian  would  point  to 
Tolstoy  or  a  Pole  to  Sienkiewicz,  a  Hun- 
garian would  point  with  similar  pride  to 
Jokai,  while  the  hold  that  he  had  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  large  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  the  vogue  once  enjoyed  by 
Dickens   in   England,   or  by   Balzac   in 


France.  In  the  matter  of  fertile  produc- 
tion he  rivalled,  single-handed,  the  output 
of  the  elder  Dunias's  alleged  fabrique 
de  romans,  and  in  all  modern  literature 
Lord  Beaconsfield  furnishes  almost  the 
only  parallel  case  of  a  novelist  of  any 
merit  who  was  also  a  statesman  and  for 
upward  of  fifty  years  wielded  an  effective 
influence  over  the  political  history  of  his 
country. 


Jokai's  literary  activity  began  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution  of  1848,  a  time  when 
literature  and  patriotism  had  been  made 
almost  synonymous  in  Hungary  by  the 
fiery  zeal  of  such  writers  as  Alexander 
Petdfi  and  his  followers.  Petofi's  warm 
friendship  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  valued  proofs  of  Jokai's  first  ven- 
ture into  print ;  and  the  practical  outcome 
of  this  friendship  was  that  the  poet  and 
the  novelist  soon  afterwards  became 
joint  editors  of  a  weekly  publication 
called  Pictures  of  Life.  This  venture  did 
not  last  long,  but  the  taste  for  political 
journalism  which  Jokai  then  acquired 
lasted   for  a   lifetime.     From   the  first. 


JOKAI  IN  HIS  STUDiO. 
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Jokai's  attitude  in  politics  was  conserva- 
tive. Even  in  the  stormy  days  of  1849 
he  zealously  preached  moderation  in  the 
columns  of  the  Esti  Lapok,  which  he  then 
controlled,  thereby  escaping  many  of  the 
serious  consequences  which  overtook  his 
friends  and  associates  after  Kossuth's 
downfall..  After  the  reopening  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  the  early  six- 
ties, Jokai  was  elected  to  a  seat  and  re- 
mained an  active  member  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  zealously  support- 
ing  the   policy   of   Tisza,    both    in   his 


speeches  and  through  the  columns  of  the 
leading  political  journals  like  the  Horn 
and  the  Memset,  which  he  successively 
controlled. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Jokai's 
novels  have  never  been  successfully 
naturalised  in  England  or  America.  He 
was  one  of  those  many-sided  geniuses 
whose  ability  to  do  many  things  well  not 
only  makes  a  final  choice  of  a  profession 
difficult,  but  tends  to  mar  the  product  of 
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the  ultimate  choice.  He  had  in  him  the 
making  of  a  fairly  good  sculptor  or 
painter;  necessity  made  him  something 
more  than  a  passable  lawyer ;  and  inclina- 
tion, coupled  with  early  success,  eventu- 
ally made  him  a  teller  of  stories.  This 
phrase  is  used  advisedly;  the  particular 
story  that  Jokai  had  to  tell  was  always 
to  him  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
the  way  in  which  he  told  it.  His  style 
was  so  much  a  matter  of  the  moment,  a 
chameleon  reflection  from  the  last  foreign 
author  whom  he  happened  to  be  reading, 
that  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  by 
some  critics  whether  he  really  had  any 
style  of  his  own.  The  most  serious  com- 
plaint which  the  Germans  have  had  to 
make  against  him  is  that  at  one  time  he 
gives  us  a  Dickens-Jokai,  at  another  a 
Dumas-Jokai,  at  another  an  Ebers- Jokai, 
but  never  a  Jokai  pure  and  simple.  Such 
a  criticism  as  this  has  never  come  from 
a  Hungarian,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
The  best  and  most  characteristic  quality 
of  Jokai's  books  is  the  very  part  which  a 
foreigner  is  not  in  a  position  to  appre- 
ciate. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Hungarians  belong  to  a  non-Ayrian 
stock;  the  rural  and  primitive  life  of  the 
people  is  built  upon  a  mass  of  customs 
and  traditions  and  folk-lore  in  which  the 
other  civilised  races  of  Europe  have  no 
share  or  sympathy ;  their  peasant  dances 
and  music  have  in  them  something 
strange  and  exotic  that  separates  them 
from  those  of  France  or  Germany  or 
Russia.  Now  of  all  the  writers  in  Hun- 
gary it  is  conceded  that  no  one  has  under- 
stood so  well  or  reproduced  with  such 
unerring  fidelity  as  Maurus  Jokai  the  life 
of  the  people.  His  books  are  many  of 
them  a  panorama  of  pictures  straight 
from  life;  sometimes  a  mere  phrase  sum- 
ming up  an  entire  scene,  or  it  may  be  a 
whole  group  of  portraits  given  with  a 
few  rapid,  inimitable  strokes.  Where  he 
fails  is  in  the  psychology  of  the  stories; 
even  his  most  ardent  admirers  concede 
that  he  has  never  been  fully  successful  in 
tracing  the  development  of  character. 
Now  so  long  as  a  foreign  writer,  whether 
he  be  a  Balzac  or  a  Tolstoy,  a  Valdes  or 
a  Verga,  has  the  gift  of  psychological 
analysis,  it  makes  no  difference  how 
strange  or  alien  the  customs  are  diat  he 
depicts,  because  he  makes  you  feel  that 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  race  and  en- 


vironment, the  underlying  human  nature 
is  essentially  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Jokai  in  his  most  characteristic  stories — 
the  stories  upon  which  his  reputation  in 
Hungary  rests — fails  to  give  the  for- 
eigner this  feeling.  You  must  be  a  Hun- 
garian yourself,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
national  language  and  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  his  picture. 


For  these  reasons  it  has  never  seemed 
at  all  surprising  when  readers  have  con- 
fessed frankly  that  they  found  such  vol- 
umes as  An  Hungarian  Nobleman  disap- 
pointing, and  in  spite  of  the  pleasure 
which  some  of  the  volumes  are  likely  to 
afford  to  any  reader  who  is  not  too  eject- 
ing, Jokai  is  an  author  that  one  may  well 
hesitate  to  recommend.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  volume  which  might  well  have 
been  expected  to  have  enjoyed  a  wider 
popularity.  In  Germany  it  is  fairly  well 
known  under  the  title  of  Der  Gold- 
mensch.  It  has  been  translated  several 
times  into  English,  and  under  various 
names,  such  as  A  Modem  Midas  and 
Timor's  Two  Worlds.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  man  who  has  everything  that  man 
could  wish ;  wealth,  position,  h<mour,  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  and  who  neverthe- 
less cannot  be  happy  because  he  feels 
that  he  is  a  thief.  In  the  beginning  Timar 
is  poor,  friendless,  and  with  no  definite 
prospects.  He  is  making  the  journey  up 
the  Danube,  through  the  dangerous  rap- 
ids on  a  boat  laden  with  grain  from 
Turkey.  His  fellow  passengers  are  the 
old  man  who  owns  that  grain  and  his 
beautiful  daughter,  with  whom  Timar 
falls  in  love.  There  comes  a  terrible 
storm,  the  boat  strikes  a  rock  and  sinks, 
and  the  old  man,  dying,  pledges  Timar  to 
look  after  his  daughter  and  the  bags  of 
grain  and  to  remember  "the  red  new 
moon,"  Burdened  with  the  new  responsi- 
bility of  this  young  girl,  Timar  is  led 
into  temptation.  A  contract  for  furnish- 
ing bread  to  the  Hungarian  army  is 
offered  to  the  lowest  bidder  and  the  sug^ 
gestion  comes  to  Timar's  mind  to  raise 
those  bags  of  mouldy  wheat  and  use  them 
to  hll  the  contract,  trusting  that  the  Hun- 
garian soldiers  would  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  mouldy  bread  and  good. 
But  when  the  bags  are  raised  there  are 
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some  that  are  stamped  with  a  red  new 
moon,  and  these  bags  contain  a  priceless 
fortune  in  diamonds  and  rubies  and 
pearls.  Now  the  girl  has  been  intrusted 
in  Timar's  care ;  if  he  reveals  the  fortune 
to  her,  who  knows  whether  her  unscru- 
pulous relatives  may  not  rob  her  of  it? 
Besides  in  one  sense  it  belongs  to  him 
by  right  of  discovery.  Such  at  least  is 
the  sophistry  with  which  he  stills  his 
conscience  and  decides  to  conceal  the 
wealth  and  keep  it  for  his  own  purposes. 
The  purpose  of  the  rest  of  the  story  is  to 
show  why  happiness  can  never  come  to 
Timar  until  he  voluntarily  surrenders  up 
that  fortune  and  goes  forth  as  poor  as 
he  was  in  the  beginning. 


Perhaps  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  but  we  are  inclined  to  draw  a 

hopeful  inference  from 
I^ast  Season's  the  theatrical  season  just 
Audiences.  closed.  It  was,  of  course, 

a  season  of  financial  dis- 
aster, but  this  instead  of  being  matter  of 
complaint  is  proof  rather  that  there  is  a 
just  God  in  Israel.  Most  of  the  things 
that  ought  to  have  failed  did  fail.  As 
students  of  demand,  managers  forgot 
that  even  the  crowd's  taste  may  improve. 
Signs  of  discrimination,  even  of  sophis- 
tication, were  not  lacking  in  many  New 
York  audiences.  Plays  which  were 
thought  to  be  over  their  heads  were 
found  to  be  fairly  on  the  general  level, 
Bernard  Shaw's  plays,  ventured  as  a  for- 
lorn hope,  actually  became  the  fashion 
and  on  all  sides  you  could  hear  smartly 
dressed  people  telling  the  most  fearful 
lies  about  their  interest  in  them.  Nat 
Goodwin's  production  of  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  failed  in  spite  of  its  most 
gorgeous  setting  simply  because  it  was 
badly  played.  Mr,  Ben  Greet's  Twelfth 
Night,  presented  in  Elizabethan  destitu- 
tion, bare  of  every  mechanical  illusion, 
succeeded  because  it  was  well  acted. 
Good  commercial  melodramas,  market 
plays  compounded  of  well-tried  situa- 
tions and  staple  dialogue,  which  ought  to 
have  succeeded  because  they  were  com- 
monplace, failed  for  that  very  reascxi. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  season  of  rich- 
ly deserved  damnations,  and  it  would 
seem  to  show  that  poor  plays  are  by  no 
means   so  good   an   investment   as   had 


hitherto  been  supposed.  In  New  York, 
at  least,  the  audiences  of  last  season  were 
unusually  wide  awake,  and  distinguished 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  a  manner  most 
disconcerting  to  the  managers.  There 
were  signs  of  a  healthy  discontent 
■t 
In  London,  apparently,  there  is  no  such 
sign  of  awakenmg.     That  silly  little  play 

Miss  Elizabeth's  Prison- 
The  London  er,  which  we  all  laughed 
Audience.  at  and  let  die,  is  Uken 

there  in  all  seriousness. 
On  the  other  hand.  The  Arm  of  the  Law, 
one  of  the  best  plays  presented  there  in 
several  months,  was  taken  oS  after  a 
short  run.  It  was  a  rather  harrowing 
piece,  adapted  from  the  French,  and 
turning  on  the  temptation  of  magistrates 
to  convict  prisoners  in  order  to  further 
their  own  official  advancement.  A 
magistrate,  whose  only  chance  of  promo- 
tion lies  in  the  convicticHi  of  a  man  ac- 
cused of  murder,  turns  about  because  of  a 
belief  in  the  man's  innocence  and  secures 
his  acquittal.  His  ambitious  colleague, 
who  feels  no  such  compunctions,  mean- 
while employs  all  his  resources  against 
the  prisoner,  and  when  his  wife  testifies 
to  his  innocence  drags  from  her  the  story 
of  her  life  before  marriage,  which  she 
has  kept  from  her  husband.  The  latter 
when  freed  renounces  her  and  she  in  re- 
venge stabs  the  prosecutor  and  then  her- 
self. Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  played  the 
wife's  part  with  intelligence  but  with  a 
degree  of  emphasis  that  made  the  emo- 
tional hammering  of  our  leading  ladies 
seem  almost  subtle.  Critics  have  often 
remarked  the  tough  nerves  of  our  pla^fo- 
ers  and  we  had  always  supposed  ^at  the 
passions  of  our  leading  ladies  could  not 
be  too  loud ;  but  the  powerful  bass  voice 
of  Miss  Vanbrugh  would  have  sent  any 
New  York  audience  into  the  streets  shud- 
dering. Not  only  did  the  audience  sit 
tight,  but  the  more  terrible  the  outbursts 
the  better  they  seemed  to  like  th^. 


The  making  of  the  modern  novel  has 
become  in  a  measure  a  collaboration  of 

author,  artist,  and  pub- 
Authors  and  lisher,  in  which  the  au- 
niustrators.         thor   is   not   always   the 

chief  factor.  When  the 
manuscript  of  a  story  has  been  read  and 
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been  found  acceptable  by  the  publisher, 
the  work  is  only  begun.  If  the  tale  is  a 
good  one,  that  much  is  gained,  but  the 
publisher  still  has  to  think  of  the  very 
important  work  of  presenting  it  to  the 
reading  public  in  the  most  attractive 
form.  Binding,  cover  designs,  and  illus- 
trations, are  selling  novels  to-day  for 
which,  when  we  dip  into  the  text,  we  can 
find  no  possible  excuse.  The  part  played 
by  the  illustrator  is  increasing  steadily  in 
importance.  When  a  year  or  so  ago  a 
publishing  firm  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  The  Deserted  Village,  it  was  not  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith's  poem  that  they  were  try- 
ing to  sell,  but  Mr.  Abbey's  illustrations. 
The  name  of  Longfellow  is  certainly  a 
respectable  one  in  literature,  yet  it  was 
very  much  subordinated  to  the  name  of 
Howard  Chandler  Christy  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  Miles  Standish.  In  the  latter 
case,  almost  all  the  reports  from  the 
booksellers  throughout  the  country  upon 
which  The  Bookman's  hst  are  based  re- 
ferred to  the  volume  as  "Christy's  Miles 
Standish."  Now,  under  these  conditions, 
since  author  and  artist  are  equal  accom- 
plices, instead  of  the  latter's  being  merely 
a  parliceps  criminis,  or  an  accomplice  be- 
fore or  after  the  fact,  it  is  inevitable  that 
from  time  to  time  there  should  be  very 
decided  differences  of  opinion.  Author 
and  artist  alike  are  notoriously  sensitive ; 
each  has  a  pretty  good  share  of  amour 
propre,  and  each  is  very  ready  to  believe 
the  other's  share  in  the  collaboration  to  be 
more  or  less  inadequate.  Under  these 
conditions  we  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  open  the  columns  of  The  Bookman 
for  a  general  discussion  by  those  best 
qualified  to  speak,  and  to  this  end  we 
have  sent  out  to  a  limited  number  of  dis- 
tinguished American  writers  and  illustra- 
tors, letters  containing  a  certain  number 
of  questions.  In  this  issue  we  are  print- 
ing a  few  of  the  replies  from  authors. 
The  discussion  will  be  carried  on  through 
succeeding  numbers  of  the  magazine. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR. 
Recently  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cuMion  about  the  value  of  illustrating  novels, 
and  the  illustrators  have  in  many  cases  been 
•everely  criticised  because  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  read  the  text  of  the  stories  which  they 
illustrate,  and  in  consequence  have  made  some 
queer  "breaki." 


If  agreeable  to  you,  will  you  favour  us  with 
an  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

Do  you  prefer  to  have  your  books  illui- 
trated? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  illustrations  add 
to  the  popularity  of  the  story? 

Does  the  artist  give  an  adequate  idea  of  your 
characters  ? 

Do  you  think  that  the  artist  reads  the  story 
faithfully  and  interprets  your  meaning? 

In  arranging  this  symposium  for  The  Book- 
iiAN,  we  intend  to  give  the  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  opinion  as  frankly  as  he 
pleases,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  also  fed 
inclined  to  write  us  quite  as  frankly. 
K 

TO  THE  ILLUSTRATOR. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  value  of  illustrating  novels. 
The  illustrators  have  in  some  cases  been  criti- 
cised and  charged  with  not  always  reading  the 
text  of  the  story  in  question. 

If  agreeable  to  you,  will  you  favour  us  with 
an    answer    to    the    following    questions. 

Is  an  opportunity  given  you  to  read  the  text 
before  you  begin  lo  make  the  illustrations? 

Do  you  meet  the  author  and  receive  any 
points  about  the  setting  of  the  Slory  or  the 
dressing  of  the  characters? 

In  other  words,  does  all  your  information 
come  from  the  author  or  from  the  publisher? 

Are  you  hurried  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect 
your  work? 

In  arranging  this  symposium  for  The  Book- 
man, we  intend  to  give  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  opinion  as  frankly  as  he 
pleases,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  also  feel 
inclined  to  write  us  quite  as  frankly. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookuan; 

Gentlemen— T  regret  to  say  that  your  letter 
reached  me  when  I  was  working  night  and 
day  trying  lo  finish  my  book,  and  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  before  to  go  through  my 

In  answer  to  your  first  question  (do  I  prefer 
to  have  my  books  illustrated),  I  should  say 
on  the  whole  that  I  do  not.  My  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  is,  however  good  the 
artist,  his  conception  is  very  rarely  if  ever  the 
conception  of  the  author.  This  is  my  per- 
sonal feeling. 

The  answer  to  your  second  question 
(whether  illustration  adds  to  the  popularity  of 
the  story),  bears  directly  upon  this.  1  think 
that  good  illustrations  do  add  to  the  popularity 
of  the  story.  The  conception  of  a  good  artist 
is  very  often  the  conception  of  the  majority 
of  the  readers.  The  artist  forms  his  opinions 
from  the  text,  just  as  the  reader  does.  Good 
illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
book  on  the  news  stands  and  in  the  shops,  and 
very  often  are  the  deciding  factors  in  ■  par- 
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In  answer  to  your  third  question  (dots  the 
artist  give  any  adequate  idea  of  my  char- 
acters), Mr.  Christy,  on  two  occasions,  came 
very  near  to  my  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  one  of  my  characters.  Judging;  from  my 
experience,  however,  I  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  describe,  even  in  personal  talks  with 
the  artist,  my  idea  of  a  face. 

In  answer  to  your  fourth  question  (whether 
the  artist  reads  the  slory  faithfully  and  in- 
terprets my  meaning),  T  believe  that  all  those 
artists  who  have  illustrated  my  books  have 
been  most  faithful  and  painstaking  in  this  mat- 
ter. However,  they  have  in  some  cases  sacri- 
ficed the  text  to  the  composition  of  their 
pictures. 

In  the  light  of  a  very  recent  experience  1 
believe  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  author 
to  take  the  time  and  go  into  the  street  with  the 
artist  and  find  the  actual  types  and  secure  them 
as  models,  it  would  be  much  better  for  both. 
1  have  great  sympathy  with  the  difficulties 
which  confront  artists  in  this  matter.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  add  that  there  are  a  great  many 
illustrators  and  a  very  few  good  ones.  Most 
illustrators  obtain  the  sheets  of  a  book  at  the 
last  motnent  and  are  hurried  through  the  ex- 
ecution of  pictures  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more 
a  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  illustrations  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  far  from  being  the  fault  of  the  artist. 
Very  sincerely, 

Winston  Churchiix. 


To.thc  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

I  prefer  to  have  my  books  illustrated  if  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  in  advance  that  the 
artist  is  qualified  to  handle  the  story  and  its 
characters  intelligently.  The  artists  who  have 
done  the  pictures  for  my  stories,  up  to  the 
present,  have  unquestionably  treated  them  in 
a  capable  way.  They  have  presented  quite  an 
acceptable  idea  of  the  characters  as  I  have 
drawn  them  in  my  imagination.  Illustrations 
serve  to  popularise  a  book,  I  believe,  prnvi'lcil 
they  are  well  done  and  the  artist  has  given 
careful  attention  to  the  details  and  character- 
istics of  people  and  things.  Some  of  the  books 
I  have  seen  lately  have  been  prettily  but  dis- 
tressingly illustrated.  The  artists  in  these 
cases  have  utterly  failed  to  follow  the  story 
and  have  idealised  where  ihcy  shniilrl  hnvc 
done  precisely  the  reverse.  It  would  he  a 
deplorable  thought  to  me  if  I  felt  that  the 
artist  did  not  read  the  story  faithfully.  I  will 
do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  done 
the  best  he  could  with  the  characters  as  they 
were  drawn  by  the  author.  It  strikes  nie  that 
it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  honest,  con- 
scientious artist  if  he  fails  to  picture  the  char- 
acter as  it  should  be  drawn.  Sometimes  the 
author  is  responsible  for  the  misconception. 
In  this  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  artists  who 


paint  solely  to  advance  their  own  popularity 
and  vogue.  Such  as  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  illustrate  books  in  any  shape  or 
form.  They  should  "do"  calendars  and  ad- 
its for  the  suffering  breakfast  foods. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Barr  McCutcheoh. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

Dear  Sirs  ;  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to 
the  value  of  illustrations  in  books: 

(i)  and  (2)  I  do  not  think  that  some  of 
my  collections  of  short  stories  would  have 
gained  by  the  use  of  pictures,  as  under  the 
present  system  of  illustrating,  the  typical  west- 
em  love  story,  the  pictures  merely  represent 
the  dress  of  the  period,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
more  famous  illustrators  have  little  or  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  text;  but  in  my 
tnost  popular  books,  which  have  dealt  with 
child  life,  I  think  the  illustrations  have  mate- 
rially added  to  the  charm  and  popularity  of  the 

{3)  In  the  three  books  of  mine  which  have 
been  illustrated,  the  artists  represented  have 
produced  the  most  delightful  results,  in  one  or 
two  eases  giving  me  a  more  definitely  charac- 
terised picture  than  I  had  formed  in  my  own 
mind,  and  in  almost  every  case  supplying  the 
reader  with  a  perfectly  adequate  idea;  indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  most  successful 
illustrations  my  description  and  the  artist's 
have  been  quite  interchangeable  in  the  reader's 

(4)  In  the  case  of  the  books  referred  to,  I 
am  sure  that  the  artists  have  read  the  stories 
not  only  faithfully,  but  with  a  real  interest,  for 
the  attention  to  detail  is  marked.  But  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  1  have  never  observed  any- 
thing like  this  success  or  attention  to  detail  in 
their  work  for  other  authors,  and  that  I  con- 
sider my  good  fortune  in  this  regard  not 
wholly  typical.  In  my  other  magazine  work 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
illustrators  of  short  stories  and  poems  consid- 
ered themselves  under  contract  to  do  more 
than  supply  figures  of  a  sex  in  accordance  with 
the  text.  As  I  have  confined  myself  uniformly 
to  two  sexes,  figures  of  either  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  modern  costume  scattered  through 
the  text  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  an  im- 
pression entirely  false;  they  merely  render  the 
author's  descriptions  a  little  obscure. 

Josephine  Daseau  Bacon. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  the  questions  you 
ask  in  your  letter  of  April  the  6th,  I  would 
say  that  I  care  very  little  for  illustrations  in 
my  books — or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  of  my 
favourite  books  by  other  writers.  The  only 
novel  I  can  recall  which  seemed  to  nie 
perfectly  interpreted  by  the  pictures  was  the 
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English  edition  of  "Resurrection."  Whether 
or  not  illustrations  add  to  the  popularity  of  a 
book  I  am  in  no  way  able  to  judge.  Thif  is 
a  question  for  a  publisher.  No,  I  have  never 
found  that  an  artist  was  able  to  reproduce  my 
own  mental  image  of  a  character,  but  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  expect  this  since,  of  course, 
the  same  words  convey  totally  different  im- 
pressions to  two  different  minds.  To  the 
last  question  I  can  answer  "yes."  So  far  as 
my  experience  permits  me  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, I  believe  that  the  artist  generally  reads 
the  book  very  carefully.  Where  he  differs 
from  the  author  is,  after  all,  in  a  distinct — 
one  may  say  diverging  point  of  vision.  Very 
truly  yours,  Ellzn  Glasgow. 

R 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookuan  : 

Gentlemen— It  would  seem  the  natural  wish 
of  every  earnest  writer  of  fiction  to  have  his 
work  illustrated.  Certainly  I  should  like  above 
all  things  to  have  pictures  in  my  books  and 
the  more  the  better,  were  it  possible  to  find 
an  artist  able  and  willing  to  draw  and  paint 
the  pictures  that  I  see  in  the  story.  But  I 
doubt  if  such  an  artist  can  be  found,  for  my 
limited  search  has  already  shown  me  how 
bard  he  is  to  find,  and  has  almost  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  greater  the  artist's  ability  the 
less  he  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  draw  or  paint 
any  other  than  the  pictures  that  he  sees  in 
the  story.  And  these  are  not  like  the  ones 
I  see  nor  like  those  that  I  wish  the  reader 
to  see — nor,  indeed,  like  anything  that  I 
ever  thought  of  anybody's  seeing.  In  say- 
ing this  there  is  no  sort  of  comparison,  and 
no  need  that  any  should  be  made,  since  the 
artist's  pictures  may  be  either  better  or  worse 
than  the  author's  without  altering  the  fact 
that  the  two  are  entirely  unlike.  And,  in  truth, 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  quality  of  the 
artist's  work  can  ever  have  much  to  do  with 
any  author's  fueling  toward  illustrations  in- 
tended to  illustrate  his  own  fiction.  That  must 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  what,  he  thinks 
of  the  likeness  or  the  unlikencss  of  the  illus- 
trations to  the  people  and  scenes  of  his  story. 
For  my  own  part  I  do  not  like  the  pictures 
which  have  appeared  in  my  books  solely  for 
the  reason  that  they  represent  people  and 
scenes  that  are  strange  to  me.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  fear  lest  the  lack  of  resemblance 
between  the  pictures— as  they  are  and  as  I 
think  they  should  be — may  contuse  the  read- 
er's impression  of  the  story.  Of  course  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  just  what  that  would  be 
if  the  story  were  left  to  make  its  own  way — 
but  I  have  the  assurance  of  more  than  one 
reader  that  it  would  be  different  from  the 
illustrations.  Again  it  has  been  said  that  they 
brought  out  the  characters  and  scenes  won- 
derfully— and  that  was  the  hardest  of  all  to 
bear.  For  there  would  be  a  grain  of  comfort 
in  knowing  that  the  reader  really  did  feel  some 


of  the  surprise,  the  dismay,  and  positive 
indignation  that  I  felt,  on  first  ^ing  Mr. 
Pennington's  Miss  Judy  making  herself  at 
home  in  the  peaceful  places  that  seemed  to 
me  sacred  to  my  Miss  Judy.  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  the  small  gentlewoman 
of  the  artist's  creation.  She  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  esteem  and  admiration,  and  no  doubt 
quite  as  charming  as  the  critics  declared  her 
to  be — with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice.  But 
she  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  her  before.  And  so  long  as  the 
pages  of  that  illustrated  editicm  hold  together 
I  can  never  regard  her  in  any  other  way  than 
as  an  amiable  alien  and  an  innocent  intruder, 
who  has  no  rightful  place  among  the  people 
of  my  books. 

And  yet  no  author  could  wish  a  more  at- 
tentive and  even  sympathetic  reading  than  the 
artist  gave  the  book.  And,  indeed,  I  should 
say  that  the  artists  do  read  the  stories  when- 
ever they  are  given  the  time.  The  lack  of  tt 
is  among  the  many  sources  of  the  discord,  and 
both  my  books  have  suffered  from  haste,  Mr, 
Grant  having  the  greater  cause  of  complaint 
upon  this  score.  Had  ihere  been  more  time 
the  artists  might  have  felt  that  they  had  had 
a  fairer  opportunity  and  the  results  might 
have  been  somewhat  different.  But  I  doubt 
if  any  length  of  time  could  have  made  any 
dilTerence  that  would  have  altered  my  feeling 
in  the  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  pos- 
sible that  an  author — seeing  his  own  people 
and  scenes  as  distinctly  as  he  must  see  them 
Jo  win  any  degree  of  fictional  success — ever 
can  be  satisfied  with  another's  representation 
of  them.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  unless  two 
different  imaginations  may  be  brought  to  see 
and  portray  imaginary  people  and  scenes  pre- 
cisely alike.  Nancy  Huston  Banks. 


The  American  Newspaper  series  now 
running  in  The  Bookman  did  not  seem 
complete  without  an  arti- 
Yellow  cle   that   should   present 

Journalism  the  point  of  view  of  yel- 

low journalism.  The 
thoroughly  characteristic  (and,  we  may 
add,  ex  parte)  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane  in  the  present  number  will,  we 
believe,  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
However  we  regard  what  yellow  journal- 
ists are  actually  doing,  we  can  not  help 
being  curious  as  to  what  they  think  they 
are  doing.  Men's  views  of  their  own 
deeds  are  often  so  delightfully  romantic. 
Needless  to  say,  later  papers  of  this  series 
will  recur  to  a  discussion  of  this  topic 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
The  next  paper  in  the  series  will  deal 
with  "The  Newspaper  and  Politics." 


THE    MAKING    OF    THE    MODERN 
GUIDEBOOK. 


WHEN  the  typical  good  Ameri- 
can dies  and  goes  to  Paris, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is 
to  seek  familiar  haunts  en- 
deared to  him  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he 
needs  no  guide  to  point  the  way.  But 
on  his  first  actual  voyages  of  exploration 
to  his  33  yet  unknown  Mecca,  even  before 
he  secures  the  indispensable  letter  of 
credit  and  steamer  ticket,  he  will  almost 
certainly  provide  himself  with  the  com- 
pact little  volume  which  is  to  direct  him 
in  the  choice  of  his  route,  his  abiding 
places,  his  amusements,  and  his  pursuits. 
This  faithful  companion  of  his  wander- 
ings he  may,  if  he  chooses,  purchase  any- 
where, not  under  the  name  of  a  'guide- 
book,' but  as  a  'Baedeker';  for  among 
American  tourists  in  Europe  the  terms 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  differen- 
tiated. Such  transfers  of  name  from 
the  person  to  the  thing  usually  in- 
dicate that  the  object  so  named  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  or  that  it  is  widely 
and  popularly  known.  In  the  first  case 
the  application  of  the  name  is  apt  to  be- 
come obsolete ;  in  the  second,  it  may 
represent  totally  different  objects  to  the 
minds  of  different  persons.  A  "derringer" 
is  not  a  generally  familiar  thing  under 
that  name  to  the  present  generation  of 
Americans ;  and  another  well-known 
name  means  to  a  sportsman  or  military 
man  a  certain  popular  rifle,  while  to  a 
stenographer  it  represents  only  a  particu- 
lar typewriter.  But  the  American  public 
knows  but  one  meaning  for  "a  Pullman" 
or  "a  Baedeker" ; — the  transfer  of  mean- 
ing is  complete. 

Baedeker's  guides  have  attained  this 
highest  form  of  recognition  not  because 
they  were  prototypes  of  their  class,  but 
because  they  embody  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  essential  qualities  called  for  in 
works  of  this  character — reliability,  ac- 
curacy, comprehensiveness,  modemness, 
conciseness,  and  the  absence  of  the  purely 
personal  element. 

THE  PRECURSORS  OF  BAEDEKER. 

The  line  of  Baedeker's  precursors  may 
be  carried  back,  if  one  wishes,  to  the 


picturesque  descriptions  of  the  credulous 
Herodotus  and  the  more  reliable  first- 
hand accounts  of  Pausanias,  whose  guide 
to  Athens,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is 
still  consulted  by  the  elect  few.  The  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land  produced 
many  descriptions  of  the  journey,  some 
of  which  contained  instructions  for  future 
travellers.  With  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  particularly  with  the  growth  of 
extended  travel  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  number  of  these  works  was  greatly 
increased.  These  books,  however,  were 
traveller's  guides  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
Their  titles — Itinerarium,  Viatorium,  and 
the  like — were  generally  misleading,  as 
the  works  were  often  simply  accounts 
of  journeys,  geographical  treatises,  or 
archaeological  monographs. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modern  guide- 
book as  such,  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  some  small  English  works  is- 
sued for  the  benefit  of  Alpine  climbers. 
The  earliest  types  of  systematic  guide- 
books were  those  of  Murray,  still  largely 
in  vogue  among  the  English.  The  first 
Baedeker  resulted  from  an  arrangement 
made  about  1825  between  Murray  and 
Karl  Baedeker,  the  then  head  of  tfie  fa- 
mous German  publishing  house,  by  which 
the  latter  undertook  to  adapt  for  German 
use  a  guide  to  the  Rhine  issued  by 
Murray.  The  success  of  this  first  ven- 
ture encouraged  Mr,  Baedeker  to  em- 
bark independently  in  the  work  with 
which  his  name  has  since  been  chiefly 
identified.  In  1839  he  published  the 
second  volume,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  was  followed  in  1842  by  Germany 
and  Vienna,  in  1844  by  Switzerland,  and 
in  1859  by  Paris. 

Mr.  Baedeker's  plan,  though  suggested 
by  Murray's,  was  soon  differentiated 
from  its  model  by  features  which  still 
remain  its  salient  characteristics.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  device  of  issuing 
editions  of  the  guidebooks  in  English 
and  French  as  well  as  German,  the  first 
English  edition  appearing  in  1861.  The 
editor  set  up  a  high  standard  of  accuracy 
and  impartiality,  rigidly  excluded  all  ad- 
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vertisements,  and  by  means  of  the  famous 
asterisks  established  a  kind  of  roll  of 
honour  for  hotels,  tradesmen,  etc.,  in- 
valuable to  the  traveller  for  its  authority 
and  reliability.  As  the  system  grew,  the 
treatment  of  special  departments — art, 
archseology,  history,  sports^was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  and  recog- 
nised experts,  and  in  all  ways  an  effort 
was  made  to  reach  absolute  reliability, 
the  reputation  for  which  lias  become  an 
inheritance  and  a  matter  of  personal 
pride  with  the  publishers,  who  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  justify  it 
down  to  the  smallest  details. 

THE  SYSTEM, 

The  making  of  the  guidebook  is  of 
necessity  a  growth.  No  plan  could  have 
been  deliberately  adopted  which  could 
have  produced  in  the  first  instance  such 
completeness  and  minuteness  of  informa- 
tion as  modern  travel  requires.  Still  less 
could  a  single  individual  become  person- 
ally familiar  with  so  great  tf  mass  of  de- 
tails. From  the  nature  of  the  field,  the 
guidebook  must  be,  and  is,  the  product 
of  long  experience  and  the  observations 
of  many  persons,  and  must,  for  the  same 
reasons,  always  be  in  making  and  never 
made. 

The  system  developed  by  the  Baedekers 
in  their  long  experience  is  simple  but 
effective.  It  involves,  first,  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  standard  set  up  by  the 
founder  of  the  series ;  the  greatest  possi- 
ble amount  of  personal  investigation  by 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  his  lieutenants ; 
and  a  close  watch  on  the  numberless 
channels  through  which  the  great  body 
of  information  in  regard  to  details  must 
be  received.  The  latter  labour  is  greatly 
lightened  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  travellers,  particularly  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  take  an  almost  national  pride 
in  the  standing  of  their  fellow  country- 
man's undertaking.  The  management  is 
centred  in  the  firm's  publishing  house  in 
Leipzig,  where  all  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  typesetting,  engraving,  and 
printing  are  carried  on.  This  assures 
a  homogeneous  character  and  similarity 
in  appearance  for  all  the  editions, 
whether  German,  French,  or  English. 
The  guides  are  published  originally  in 
German,  except  those  relating  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 


For  the  preparation  of  these  and  for 
the  English  and  French  translations,  or 
rather  adaptations,  of  those  written  in 
German,  an  English  and  a  French  editor 
are  respectively  responsible.  A  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  these  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  of  Herr  Baedeker  himself,  is 
spent  in  personal  visits  to  important 
places.  The  early  Baedekers  were  al- 
most entirely  the  outcome  of  the  editor's 
own  observation ;  but,  while  his  succes- 
sors follow  his  example  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, much  of  the  actual  travel  is  per- 
formed by  agents  trained  in  the  system. 
The  material  contributed  by  these  agents, 
with  that  derived  from  all  other  sources, 
then  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
chief  editor,  and  is  tested  and  cast  in  the 
proper  form.  The  preparation  of  a.  new 
guide  and  the  revision  of  an  old  one  pro- 
ceed on  practically  the  same  lines.  The 
new  book,  however,  naturally  demands 
more  personal  investigation  bythe respon- 
sible editor,  both  in  arranging  the  plan 
and  scope  and  in  actual  travel.  Thus  in 
preparing  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  English  editor  himself  covered  over 
thirty-five  thousand  miles  by  conveyances 
of  every  description,  selecting  as  his  field 
the  most  important  places  and  those  call- 
ing for  the  greatest  experience. 

A  good  idea  of  the  care  bestowed 
on  the  preparation  of  a  new  book 
may  be  gained  from  the  following,  con- 
densed from  Herr  Fritz  Baedeker's  ac- 
count of  the  preparation  of  the  guide  for 
Spain.  "The  first  manuscript,  prepared 
by  the  well-known  traveller,  Ludwig 
Fassarge,  was  revised  by  myself,  and 
set  up.  With  this  printed  manuscript 
an  old  colleague,  Dr.  Propping,  travelled 
through  Spain,  making  corrections  based 
on  his  experiences,  at  the  same  time 
testing  and  revising  the  proof  of  Pro- 
fessor Justi's  article  on  Spanish  art.  The 
article  on  Madrid  was  twice  rewritten 
during  the  year  by  Mr.  Dressel,  German 
Secretary  of  Legation  in  Madrid.  The 
description  of  the  Prado  picture  gallery 
by  the  well-known  art  critic  Dr.  W. 
Bode  was  several  times  worked  over  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  rearrangement  of 
the  collection.  After  this  the  corrected 
proofsheets  were  submitted  to  a  number 
of  German  residents  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. As  the  treatment  still  seemed  to 
me    too   broad,    I    once   more 
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through  the  whole  and  made  consider- 
able reductions.  For  the  second  edition 
I  secured  the  services  of  Professor 
Hubner  in  Berlin,  who  had  criticised 
the  archaeological  portions  as  insuflicient. 
Dr.  Dressel  travelled  through  Asturia, 
Galicia,  and  other  portions;  Barcelona, 
Seville,  Lisbon,  etc.,  were  revised  by 
resident  Germans ;  Majorca  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Amdt,  who  also  corrected  the 
treatment  of  antique  sculptures  at 
Madrid  and  elsewhere ;  and  a  number  of 
art  critics  made  contributions  and  revised 
the  art  statements  for  a  number  of  the 
smaller  cities  which  Dr.  Propping  had 
not  been  able  to  visit.  I  then  re-edited 
the  whole  book  once  more  with  the  ut- 
most care." 

OUISSIONS  AND  INACCURACIES. 

With  care  so  minute  it  would  seem 
that  few  errors  could  find  a  place 
in  these  guides.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
few  that  do  creep  in  are  almost  altogether 
those  due  to  changing  conditions,  which 
even  with  Baedeker's  means  of  informa- 
tion can  not  always  be  detected  at  once. 
Thus  hotels  may  for  a  time  continue  to 
be  mentioned  or  starred  though  they 
may  have  disappeared  or  failed  to  sus- 
tain their  reputation.  Mistakes  of  this 
class,  however,  arc  sure  soon  to  be 
discovered  and  rectified  through  the 
communications  of  travellers,  whose 
voluntary  letters  to  the  editors  form  an 
invaluable,  though  not  always  reliable, 
aid  to  the  publisher.  In  using  the  ma- 
terial thus  supplied  the  editorial  instinct 
has  its  severest  test.  The  editor  must  be 
able  to  judge  from  the  writer's  letter 
whether  the  latter's  complaint  or  descrip- 
tion rests  on  a  legitimate  basis  or  repre- 
sents simply  a  fancied  slight,  an  unrea- 
sonable demand  or  an  attempt  to 
influence  his  judgment  improperly. 
Where  the  latter  elements  are  in  evidence 
no  change  is  made  in  the  guide.  If,  how- 
ever, several  correspondents  agree  in 
their  recommendations  or  complaints,  an 
agent  is  sent  to  investigate,  and  his  report 
is  final. 

Other  apparent  lapses  may  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  matters  of  archawilogy, 
when  new  discoveries  follow  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession,  as  of  late  in 
the  Roman  Forum.  Such  occurrences, 
however,  are  not  faults  unless  neglected, 


and  the  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  present 
conditions  forms  the  reason  for  the  com- 
paratively small  editions  and  the  laud- 
ably frequent  reissues  of  Baedeker.  The 
work  of  revision  never  ceases,  and  forms 
the  larger-part  of  the  editor's  duties.  To 
facilitate  it,  all  possible  sources  are  laid 
under  contribution.  In  addition  to  ma- 
terial gained  from  individuals,  the  daily 
press,  railroad  literature,  advertisements, 
reports,  and  documents  of  many  descrip- 
tions are  consulted,  the  required  informa- 
tion is  extracted,  and  the  results  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  proper  pigeon-hole 
or  transferred  at  once  as  corrections  to 
the  pages  of  the  guidebook.  As  this 
method  necessitates  constant  changes  in 
matter,  all  Baedekers  are  printed  from 
type,  which  is  always  kept  standing,  and 
the  successive  editions  rarely  exceed 
5,000  copies. 

STARRING     EXCELLENCE. 

Much  facetiousness  has  been  expended 
on  the  Baedeker  device  of  indicating 
excellence  by  asterisks,  yet  no  feature  of 
the  books  has  had  more  to  do  with  their 
high  reputation.  The  star  before  the  title 
of  a  painting  or  a  statue  may  sometimes 
only  press  the  button  which  turns  on  the 
Philistine's  stream  of  perfunctory  ad- 
miration ;  yet  even  then  it  is  leading  him 
unconsciously  to  recognise  the  standard 
accepted  by  the  educated,  and  has  thus 
a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  the  end 
it  momentarily  serves.  Allowing  for 
legitimate  variations  of  opinion,  the  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  art  objects  represents 
an  accepted,  permanent  norm.  As  ap- 
plied to  tradesmen,  hotels,  and  other 
matters  which  touch  the  physical  com- 
fort or  enjoyment  of  the  individual,  it  is 
less  stable  and  calls  for  unremitting  su- 
pervision and  the  strictest  impartiality. 
The  best  evidence  that  these  qualities  are 
always  present  are  the  entire  reliance  of 
the  travelling  public  on  Baedeker's  repre- 
sentations and  the  importance  which  the 
persons  and  establishments  affected  place 
upon  them.  Hotel  keepers  and  others 
have  long  since  learned  that  no  induce- 
ment can  be  offered  strong  enough  to 
influence  Baedeker's  favourable  verdict 
except  the  one  influence  of  merit;  and, 
if  any  have  not  learned  it,  the  lesson  is 
quickly  taught.  The  first  step  toward 
this  end   was  the  exclusion  of  al)  ad- 
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vertisements.  In  the  early  days  many 
inducements  were  offered  the  editor  to 
give  high  ratings.  Special  attentions 
were  given  and  presents  sent,  the  latter 
invariably  returned,  and  the  former  fruit- 
less. Whenever  possible  the  editors  still 
travel  incognito,  and  in  any  case  always 
pay  the  cost  of  entertainment,  declining 
the  not  infrequent  proffer  of  free  ac- 
commodation. The  recognition  that 
Baedeker's  star  is  unpurchasable  has 
benefited  the  traveller  and  the  general 
public  not  only  by  making  it  possible  to 
select  a  hotel  with  definite  knowledge  of 
its  situation,  rates,  and  character,  but 
especially  by  forcing  the  proprietors  to 
reach  or  maintain  a  definite  standard  of 
excellence. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  AGGRIEVED  ORIENTAL. 

The  rigid  adherence  to  independence 
of  judgment  sometimes  leads  to  amusing, 
sometimes  to  unpleasant,  results  for  the 
publisher,  but  always  to-  the  benefit  of 
the  tourist.  The  chief  obstacle  to  carry- 
ing out  an  absolutely  honest  and  frank 
system  of  rating  is  found  in  the  libel 
laws,  occasionally  invoked  by  the  dissat- 
isfied. The  traveller  has  doubtless  no- 
ticed that  Baedeker  commends,  mentions 
without  comment,  or  ignores,  but  rarely 
condemns.  In  so  far  as  the  guide  fails 
to  mention,  the  ratings  are  incomplete ; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  an  omission  to  ignore 
an  establishment  so  bad  that  if  mentioned 
it  must  be  condemned.  The  publishers 
have  at  times  suffered  the  consequences 
of  what  has  been  considered  too  great 
frankness.  One  of  the  guides  was  re- 
fused admission  to  France  until  the  un- 
favourable rating  of  a  French  proprietor 
was  altered,  and  other  similar  instances 
have  occurred.  In  such  cases  the  most 
effective  course  is  found  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  mention.  An  amusing  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  sad  experience  of 
an  oversharp  Oriental  who,  to  his  own 
cost,  was  successful  in  a  itbel  suit 
brought  against  the  publishers.  One  of 
the  editions  of  Baedeker's  Palestine  and 
Syria,  in  referring  to  Howard's  Hotel  at 
Joppa,  stated  that  it  was  kept  by  "one 
Awwad,  an  Arab,"  and,  after  giving  the 
rates,  added  a  note  "Bargaining  advis- 
able." On  the  basis  of  this  notice,  the 
proprietor  sued  Herr  Baedeker,  alleging 
that  he  was  not  an  Arab,  but  an  English 


subject  born  in  Malta;  that  describing 
him  as  an  Arab  was  an  implication  that 
he  was  untrustworthy  and  tricky;  and 
that  this  implication  was  aggravated  by 
the  added  note.  The  case  came  to  trial 
in  England  and  was  strenuously  de- 
fended as  a  matter  vitally  affecting  the 
independence  of  the  guidebook's  char- 
acterisations. The  appearance  in  court 
of  the  swarthy  plaintiff  effectually  en- 
dorsed the  publisher's  ethnographic  ac- 
curacy; but  through  the  efforts  of  his 
counsel  the  jury  was  made  to  feel  that  the 
hint  to  travellers  to  have  a  definite  under- 
standing with  the  proprietor  constituted  a 
reflection  onAwwad's  character,and  gave 
him  i5o  damages  and  costs.  The  amount 
was  duly  paid,  the  obnoxious  descrip- 
tion, together  with  all  mention  of 
Howard's  hotels  at  Jerusalem  as  well 
as  at  Joppa  disappeared  from  the  pages 
of  Baedeker,  and  the  Oriental  publican 
and  his  Oriental  advocate  enjoyed  a  brief 
triumph.  In  due  time,  however,  came 
the  sequel.  The  publisher  received  a 
fervid  letter  from  a  much -chastened  Aw- 
wad, entreating  him  to  restore  the  men- 
tion of  the  hotel,  with  any  qualifications 
he  might  see  fit  to  annex,  and  proffering 
the  return  of  the  damages  and  costs. 
But  thereafter  Howard's  Hotel  received 
its  patronage  through  other  sources  than 
Baedeker,  with  the  final  result  to  Aw- 
wad {whether  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc) 
of  bankruptcy  and  disappearance  from 
the  hotel  world.  It  was  a  fair  test,  and 
showed  conclusively  not  only  that  tourists 
do  govern  themselves  by  the  statements  of 
a  reputable  guidebook,  but  also  that  even 
bare  mention  in  its  pages  is  a  valuable 
advertisement  for  inn  keepers — a  fact 
which  the  latter  thoroughly  appreciate. 

KEEPING  THE  GUIDES  UP  TO  DATE. 

Hotels  known  only  by  name  receive 
this  simple  mention ;  those  known  only 
by  a  number  of  favourable  reports  re- 
ceive the  note  "well  spoken  of,"  "well 
recommended,"  while  the  star  is  given 
only  after  personal  investigation  by  the 
editor  or  a  trusted  correspondent,  and 
may  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  man- 
agement falls  below  the  standard.  This 
complete  impartiality  could  hardly  be  at- 
tained by  any  other  method  than  that 
pursued  by  the  Baedekers.  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  income  derived  from  adver- 
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tisements,  untrammelled  by  favours  re- 
ceived, the  publisher  is  free  to  aim 
at  one  result  only — excellence.  With 
commensurate  returns  for  a  rela- 
tively large  cost  of  production,  he 
can  afford  to  issue  small  and  frequent 
editions ;  while  with  great  family  pride  in 
the  family  inheritance  he  can  not  afford 
to  permit  the  guides  to  become  anti- 
quated or  to  depart  in  any  particular 
from  their  standard.  These  elements 
make  the  Baedekers  important  factors 
in  educating  and  elevating  the  artistic 
taste  as  wdl  as  in  facilitating  actual 
travelling.  The  contributions  of  great 
specialists  in  various  departments,  the 
constant  scrutiny  and  revision  by  com- 
petent observers,  the  excellent  maps  and 
clear  plans,  which  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  Baedeker  reputation,  make 
a  collection  of  these  guides  a  complete 
survey  in  outline  of  the  world's  history, 
art,  archaeology,  geography,  and  topog- 
raphy. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of 
these  works  is  their  international  char- 
acter. The  same  independence  that  puts 
aside  personal  inducements  rejects  also 
any  distinctive  national  point  of  view, 
thus  fitting  the  guides  equally  well  for 
French  or  English  or  German  users.  It 
has  been  said  that  "Baedeker  has  no 
soul,"  and  in  a  sense  this  is  a  high  com- 
pliment ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  a  guide- 
book to  point  out,  not  to  philosophise. 
It  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  Baedekers 
that  they  contain  none  of  the  rliapsodies, 
patriotic  or  artistic,  which  in  British 
guidebooks  so  frequently  offend  a  non- 
British  reader. 

It  is  not  possible  to  decide  in  what 
proportion  the  sales  of  the  English  edi- 
tions are  divided  between  the  English 
and  Americans,  since  the  latter  often 
purchase  the  guides  after  reaching  Eu- 
rope. Enough  is  known,  however,  to 
justify  the  statement  that  the  practical 
character  of  Baedeker's  books  is  placing 
them   increasingly   in   competition   with 


the  English  works.  From  the  impossi- 
bility of  separating  the  English  sales,  it 
is  likewise  difficult  to  determine  whether 
English  or  Americans  are  the  greater 
travellers ;  but  the  general  sales  indicate 
that  the  English-speaking  nations  take 
first  place  in  this  particular,  and  the 
French  last ;  while  the  German,  always  a 
traveller  within  his  own  country,  has  of 
late  become  a  full-fledged  globe-trotter. 
The  largest  sales  are  reached  by  the 
guides  for  Switzerland,  Germany,  Paris, 
London  and  Italy.  As  the  Germans  are 
born  archxologists,  it  is  natural  to  find 
that  the  handbook  for  Italy  has  its  great- 
est sale  among  them.  The  smallest  sales 
are  those  of  the  French  editions. 

How  far  the  modern  guidebook  is  the 
cause  as  well  as  the  measure  of  foreign 
travel  is  a  question  difficult  of  solution. 
Increasing  wealth,  leisure,  and  education 
are  naturally  the  chief  factors,  but  the 
guidebook  also  has  its  share  in  the  result 
by  making  travel  easier,  particularly  in 
less  familiar  regions,  and  by  bringing 
new  fields  to  the  traveller's  knowledge. 

The  guidebook  was  at  first  only  a 
venture,  then  an  incident,  and  always 
largely  a  labour  of  love  with  its  pub- 
lishers. Now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  founding  of  the  house  in  1827,  a 
Baedeker,  the  son  of  the  present  head  of 
the  firm,  is  being  trained  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  equipping  himself  as  a  maker 
of  guidebooks  exclusively.  By  the  mas- 
tery of  other  languages  and  of  details  of 
the  business  by  training  in  archjeology 
and  art  under  Professor  Helbig  of  Rome 
and  by  wide  travel  he  is  fitting  himself  to 
take  up  the  work  so  worthily  sustained  by 
his  predecessors.  With  this  training  and 
with  the  momentum  of  almost  a  century 
behind  the  work,  he  will  be  looked  to  by 
the  next  generation  of  tourists  for  a  cor- 
responding development  of  the  famous 
red  volumes  which,  though  "Made  in 
Germany,"  belong  to  the  travellers  of  all 
the  civilised  world. 

Robert  Arrowsmtth. 
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HERE    AND    THERE. 


The  battle  that  was  fought  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Yalu  on  May-day  rent  apart 
at  a  single  stroke  the  veil 
The  War  which  had  long  hidden 

the  military  situation  in 
the  Far  East  from  the 
eyes  of  the  outer  world.  Certain  definite 
facts  became  instantly  apparent.  In  the 
first  place,  Russia's  attitude  in  the  final 
negotiations  with  Japan  received  an  ex- 
planation. The  Czar's  government  had 
put  its  trust  in  a  gigantic  and  unsuccess- 
ful bluff.  With  probably  fewer  than 
100,000  troops  available  for  immediate 
service  in  the  field,  with  a  defective  equip- 
ment of  artillery,  with  no  commander  of 
proved  ability  upon  the  scene  of  action, 
and  with  a  most  imperfect  commissariat, 
the  Russian  Viceroy  spoke  and  acted  as 
though  all  the  forces  of  his  master's  Em- 
pire were  massed  in  Manchuria  and 
Corea.  In  haughty  and  self-confident 
harangues,  he  spoke  of  the  ''impregnable 
fortress"  of  Port  Arthur,  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  preparations,  and  of  the 
valour  of  his  troops.  He  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  alike  in  men  and  munitions  of 
war,  he  was  ready  for  a  vigorous  and 
successful  campaign.  The  Czar  himself 
was  misled  by  his  immediate  advisers, 
and  in  the  cafes  and  clubs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg there  reigned  a  spirit  of  supremely 
careless  confidence. 

The  only  persons  who  were  not  im- 
pressed by  the  boasting  of  the  Viceroy 
and  the  imperious  tone  of  Russian  diplo- 
mats, were  the  generals  and  statesmen  at 
Tokio.  These,  by  means  of  a  system  of 
espionage  that  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled  for  efficiency,  knew  almost  to  a 
man  the  number  and  position  of  every 
Russian  regiment  in  the  Blast.  Japanese 
spies  had  accurately  noted  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Russian  armament,  the  diffi- 
culty of  transportation,  the  inferior  qual- 
ity of  the  Asiatic  troops,  and  the  lack  of 
ability  in  the  Russian  staff.  Japanese  of- 
ficers nf  high  rank  had  studied  carefully 
the  ground  on  which  military  operations 
were  to  be  carried  on ;  and,  like  the  Ger- 
mans in  France,  they  knew  the  country 
better  than  did  the  actual  possessors  of 
it.     And    so,    when    Russian    diplomacy 


used  the  language  of  menace,  and  when 
the  Russian  negotiators  with  an  insolence 
that  was  ill -concealed,  delayed  and  let 
negotiations  drag  in  leisurely  insouciance, 
the  subtle  Orientals  gave  no  sign,  but 
hurried  on  the  last  details  of  their  mi- 
nutely elaborated  plans,  because  they  knew 
that  their  enemy  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  When  the  hour  came  for  them 
to  strike,  the  blow  was  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning. On  sea  and  on  land  alike,  there 
moved  forward  in  one  great  irresistible 
rush,  the  forces  that  had  been  gathering 
strength  for  eight  long  years  against  the 
need  of  this  great  crisis  in  their  history. 
Not  even  then,  nor  all  at  once,  did  the 
Western  nations  fully  realize  the  import 
of  Japan's  success.  It  was  not  until  the 
swarthy  troops  of  General  Kuroki  had 
smashed  a  Russian  army  in  the  field,  and 
after  blasting  it  with  artillery,  had  swept 
its  battalions  out  of  their  entrenchments 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, — it  was  not 
until  then  that  Europe  and  America  per- 
ceived the  deep  significance  of  what  had 
happened. 

The  opening  of  the  war  finds  striking 
parallels  in  the  Franco-German  contest 
of  1870  and  the  Austro-Prussian  struggle 
of  1^6.  Russian  unpreparedness  dupli- 
cates in  every  detail  the  unpreparedness 
of  France  at  the  time  when  General  Le- 
boeuf — an  earlier  Alexieff — told  Na- 
poleon HI.  that  all  was  ready  down  to 
the  last  button  on  his  soldiers'  gaiters. 
There  is  the  same  melancholy  story  of 
vast  supplies  paid  for  but  never  delivered ; 
of  barrels  of  beef  that  when  opened  were 
found  to  be  filled  with  bricks  and  cobble- 
stones; of  cartridges  that  are  filled  with 
sand  instead  of  powder ;  of  great  stores  of 
coal  that  will  not  burn ;  of  shells  that  will 
not  explode ;  of  parks  of  artillery  that 
never  had  any  existence  except  in  lying 
reports  presented  to  the  bemused  and 
trustful  Czar.  Again,  like  the  French  of 
1870,  the  Russians  for  some  reason  or 
other  have  been  unable  to  mass  large 
bodies  of  troops  at  important  strategic 
points.  Something  has  broken  down ; 
and  so  it  was  that  in  the  battle  on  the 
Yalu,  after  weeks  of  praparation,  only 
some  ro,ooo  Russians  were  drawn  up  to 
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oppose  the  30,000  Japanese  who  routed 
them.  So  it  was  in  France  at  Forbach, 
and  Wissembourg,  and  Gravelotte,  and 
through  all  the  melancholy  list  of  battles 
in  which  the  French  fought  with  desper- 
ate gallantry  agakist  four  times  tiieir 
number.  The  belief  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin  had  a  deep  laid  plan  for  drawing 
on  the  Japanese  to  some  great  disaster  is 
paralleled  by  a  like  belief  which  was  en- 
tertained in  1866  when  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, Benedek,  fell  back  before  the 
Prussian  troops  and  let  them  penetrate 
into  Bohemia  without  giving  battle. 
"Benedek  has  a  plan,"  said  the  sage  mili- 
tary critics  of  the  time;  but  when  the 
great  crash  came  at  Koniggratz,  the  plan 
of  Benedek  was  seen  to  have  been  as 
elusive  and  imaginary  as  the  famous  platt 
Trocku  of  1870.  The  truth  is,  briefly 
stated,  that  the  Russians  did  not  want  a 
war,  that  they  were  wholly  unprepared 
for  war,  and  that  they  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  fancying  that  they  could  de- 
ceive their  keen  antagonists  by  empty 
boasts  and  fatuous  mendacity. 

Nevertheless,  that  person  would  be 
rash  who  should  at  the  present  moment 
make  a  confident  prediction  as  to  how  this 
wonderfully  interesting  war  is  going  to 
end.  The  man  in  the  street,  and  the 
newspaper  editors  who  write  for  the  man 
in  the  street,  talk  lightly  of  a  final  vic- 
tory for  Japan.  The  Japanese  themselves 
are  wiser.  There  is  little  exultation  in 
Tokio  as  yet,  over  what  is  after  all  a  mere 
preliminary  to  the  actual  convulsion 
which  must  come  when  the  Russians 
shall  in  reality  have  put  forth  their  entire 
strength,  and  when  the  two  armies,  at 
last  made  equal,  shall  be  locked  in  the 
death  grip.  The  Mikado's  generals  know 
very  well  that  they  have  merely  driven  in 
the  outposts,  so  to  speak,  and  that  not  yet 
have  they  encountered  the  Muscovite  in 
the  fullness  of  his  power.  The  Russian 
has  this  trait  in  common  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  does  not  fight  his  best  until 
he  has  been  well  beaten.  When  French- 
men, or  Italians,  or  Spaniards  would  he 
making  up  their  minds  that  all  is  lost, 
Americans  and  Englishmen  and  Russians 
have  only  jjist  begun  to  fight.  Certain 
facts  should  he  remembered  in  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  the  future.  In  the  first 
place,  Russia's  credit  is  much  better  than 
Japan's,  and  this  gives  her 


advantage  in  a  protracted  war.  Japan 
lately  placed  a  six  per  cent,  loan  of  $50,- 
ooOjOCX)  at  about  93J^,  while  Russia 
easily  placed  a  five  per  cent.  loan  of 
$160,000,000  at  98.  Moreover,  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  treasury  contains  some 
$400,000,000  in  gold,  all  of  which  could 
be  used  in  an  extreme  emergency  by  sus- 
pending specie  payments.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  is  burdened  with  an  immense 
debt,  and  during  the  past  eight  years  of 
military  preparation  the  Japanese  people 
have  been  taxed  almost  to  the  limit  of 
their  endurance.  A  long  war,  therefore, 
would  lead  to  something  like  national 
bankruptcy.  In  the  second  place,  Japan 
has  put  forth  her  whole  strength  in  the 
first  months  of  the  war,  and  her  suc- 
cess has  been  spectacular.  Just  what  the 
staying  power  of  her  troops  may  be  is 
something  that  time  alone  can  show.  The 
Russian  regiments  that  were  driven  from 
the  Yalu  were  not  the  picked  and  sea- 
soned troops  of  European  Russia,  but 
were  mainly  raw  Siberian  levies  and 
Asiatic  Cossacks,  ill-disciplined  and  ill- 
equipped,  and  with  little  of  that  sullen, 
stubborn,  dogged  resolution  which  is 
the  racial  characteristic  of  the  European 
Muscovite.  Moreover,  among  them  were 
troops  from  Poland  and  from  Finland, 
sent  to  the  Far  East  in  pursuance  of  the 
cruel  policy  which  separates  the  soldiers 
of  these  provinces  from  their  homes  and 
friends.  Their  disaffection  must  have 
played  as  important  a  part  in  impairing 
their  fighting  efficiency  as  did  a  like  dis- 
affection in  impairing  the  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  Austria's  Hungarian  regiments 
in  Italy  in  1859  and  in  Bohemia  in  1866. 
Against  them  were  pitted  the  flower  of 
the  Mikado's  army — the  regiments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  the  very  ablest  of 
the  Japanese  commanders.  Therefore,  be- 
cause ten  thousand  ill-trained  Russian 
troops  with  only  forty  guns  were  driven 
back  by  thrice  their  number  with  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  long- 
range  artillery,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
draw  any  inferences  as  to  the  mightier 
conflicts  that  are  still  to  come. 

Some  deductions  that  have  been  made 
from  what  has  already  happened  have  a 
definite  relation  to  our  own  military  and 
naval  policies.  No  sooner  had  the  Rus- 
sian battleships  been  shattered  by  torpe- 
does than  the  cry  arose  that  battleships 
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are  worthless  and  that  our  naval  pro- 
gramme for  the  future  must  be  altered  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  provision  for  these 
floating  forts  and  so  as  to  build  instead  a 
great  fleet  of  destroyers  and  torpedo 
boats.  Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  advocating  such  a 
policy  as  this;  and  his  speeches  in  the 
Senate  upon  the  subject  are  on  a  par  with 
his  other  speeches  against  the  value  of 
trained  architects  in  the  construction  and 
alteration  of  public  buildings.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  do  the  Japanese  suc- 
cesses at  Port  Arthur  really  prove  ?  Noth- 
ing, of  course,  except  that  if  a  dozen  bat- 
tleships are  anchored  in  a  harbour,  and  if 
their  officers  are  all  ashore  carousing,  and 
if  searchlights  are  not  used  or  wise  pre- 
cautions taken,  the  ships  may  be  torpe- 
doed by  a  vigilant  and  energetic  enemy. 
But  surely  we  did  not  need  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  fact  so  obvious.  The  long  block- 
ade maintained  at  Santiago  by  the  battle- 
ships of  Sampson,  where  the  searchlights 
played  all  night  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  is  vastly  more  convincing  as  a 
fact  than  the  Russian  bungling  and  the 
Japanese  adroitness  at  Port  Arthur. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  Western 
peoples  toward  Japan  in  her  new  role  of 
conqueror  is  very  interesting.  All  of  us 
felt  at  the  beginning  a  certain  sympathy 
with  tiie  Japanese,  or  perhaps  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  Russian  insolence  and 
duplicity  had  been  smitten  hard.  It  was 
delightful  to  read  the  Russian  complaints 
of  the  "treachery"  of  Japan  because  the 
war  had  been  begun  without  a  formal 
declaration.  It  was  delightful,  because 
during  the  past  five  years  there  is  scarcely 
any  form  of  mendacity  and  deceit  of 
which  Russian  diplomats  and  statesmen 
have  not  been  guilty.  They  lied  about 
China,  and  they  lied  about  Manchuria. 
They  tried  to  induce  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  break  its  promise  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  And  they  did  this 
with  a  hardy  shamelessness  that  turned 
the  stomach  of  all  decent  nations.  There- 
fore, no  one  was  sorry  when  their  prestige 
was  shattered  at  a  blow  and  their  boast- 
ings were  turned  into  a  sort  of  rancorous 
whine.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  run  the 
world  will  be  no  gainer  from  the  ultimate 
victory  of  Japan.  Four  years  ago  we 
wrote  the  following  sentences  in  these 
pages,  and  to-day  we  find  nothing  that  we 


desire  to  add  to  what  we  then  wrote 
down: 

"Japan  has  entered  into  the  family  of 
civilized  nations.  She  has  adopted  occi- 
dental customs  and  occidental  training. 
She  has  availed  hersdf  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  occidental  power.  Yet,  none  the 
less,  at  heart  and  in  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  her  people,  she  is  oriental  to  the  core. 
She  makes  use  of  Western  wisdom,  but 
she  dislikes  the  Western  peoples.  There 
never  has  been  and,  indeed,  there  never 
will  be,  any  real  sympathy  between  the 
Aryan  and  the  non-Aryan,  and  they  never 
can  assimilate  or  be  anything  but  en- 
emies. Their  modes  of  thought,  their 
manner  of  living,  their  temperament, 
their  ideals,  are  utterly  antagonistic ;  and 
they  cannot,  in  this  world  of  ours,  which 
is  growing  smaller  every  day,  live  side 
by  side  on  terms  of  amity  and  mutual 
good-will ;  but  rather  one  must  dominate 
the  other  by  the  irresistible  argument  of 
physical  force.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be 
the  white  race  against  the  brown  race  and 
the  yellow ;  and  it  behooves  the  white  race 
now  to  stop  short  of  the  perilous  mistake 
of  allowing  the  opposing  races  to  unite. 
Give  Japan  a  foothold  in  Corea  or  on  the 
northern  coast  of  China,  and  in  twenty 
years  she  will  have  assimilated  to  her 
rule  and  to  her  training  those  millions 
that  are  now  untaught,  undisciplined, 
and,  therefore,  practically  helpless  against 
the  power  of  the  Caucasian.  The  quick 
intelligence  of  the  Japanese  and  their  gift 
for  organization  would  soon  convert 
these  millions  into  a  mighty  fighting  na- 
tion whose  battalions  would  be  equal  in 
training  and  equipment  to  the  troops  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  then  that  the 
Yellow  Peril  would  be  something  definite 
and  tangible,  and  it  would  be  then  that 
the  battle  of  Armageddon  would  have  to 
be  fought  out.  Let  no  one  think  that  the 
Japanese  as  a  people  are  friendly  to  those 
Western  nations  that  have  been  their 
teachers.  They  do  not  like  us ;  they 
merely  use  us.  Elated  by  their  success 
against  the  Chinese  five  years  ago,  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  the  military  equals 
of  any  people  in  the  world ;  and  their  na- 
tional vanity  is  growing  steadily  into  a 
national  insolence  which  will  know  no 
check  until  the  armies  of  Japan  have  met 
the  armies  of  the  West  and  have  felt  the 
shock  of  battle."  ^^  ■ 
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Americans  should  not  forget  that  in 
1898,  when  the  United  States  annexed 
Hawaii,  the  Japanese  government  had  the 
impertinence  to  make  a  strong  protest 
against  the  annexation.  The  United 
States  had  exercised  a  protectorate  over 
Hawaii  long  before  the  Japanese  were 
dragged  out  of  their  semi-barbarous  iso- 
lation. We  had  civilised  and  taught  and 
protected  the  Hawaiian  people,  and  then 
when  we  entered  into  the  possession  of 
what  was  our  conceded  right,  these  Ori- 
entals, situated  two  thousand  miles  away, 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  question  what 
we  did.  Let  no  American  deceive  himself 
as  to  what  Japanese  supremacy  in  Asia 
would  really  mean.  It  would  not  be 
many  years  before  our  fleets  and  armies 


would  be  fighting  to  retain  our  hold  upon 
the  Philippines.  Vanity  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  the  Japanese, 
and  should  it  be  blown  into  a  prodigious 
conceit  by  a  victory  over  Russia,  Asia 
would  be  too  small  a  place  to  hold  at  once 
the  brown  men  and  the  white.  The 
Western  world  should  desire  to  see 
neither  a  Russian  nor  a  Japanese  hege- 
mony in  China.  It  may  seem  brutal,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  truth  that  what  we 
ought  to  wish  for  is  that  Russia  and 
Japan  should  both  be  so  wholly  broken 
and  exhausted  by  the  present  war  as  to 
sink  back  for  a  hundred  years  at  least 
into  a  condition  of  international  im- 
potence. 

H.  T.  P. 


LESE  MAJESTE. 


To  the  average  American  the  de- 
sire to  speak  insultingly  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
presents  itself  rarely,  if  ever. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  party  conflict, 
the  due  meed  of  respect  is  freely  ac- 
corded both  to  the  man  and  to  the 
great  office  which  he  clothes.  No 
statute  attempts  to  enforce  modera- 
tion of  language  with  regard  to  him ;  in- 
deed no  one  dreams  that  such  a  statute 
will  ever  become  necessary.  The  penal- 
ties naturally  attached  to  what  would  be 
regarded  by  all  right-minded  men  as  a 
lamentable  breach  of  good  taste  are  more 
than  sufficient.  Not  so  in  Germany,  where 
the  majesty  that  doth  hedge  a  king 
seems  insufficient  of  itself  to  keep  the 
tongues  of  majesty's  subjects  straight. 
Americans  were  once  accustomed  to  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Emperor's  over-indul- 
gence in  oratory,  epigram,  and  telegram. 
Being  "talked  at"  so  much,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  even  the  patient  Teuton  must 
feel  the  need  at  times  of  "talking  back" 
in  spite  of  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
therefor  duly  made  and  provided.  Since 
we  have  become  bettar  acquainted  with 
William  II, — or  shall  we  be  more  precise 
and  say,  since  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry, 
— our  own  respect  for  the  Kaiser  has  ap- 
preciably increased  and  our  former 
theories  about  him  have  been  thoroughly 


overhauled.  Possibly  also  our  recent 
sympathy  for  those  who  assailed  him 
with  insult  has  decreased.  Still,  it  re- 
mains true  that  no  feature  of  modern  po- 
litical life  in  Germany  appeals  to  us  as 
more  singular  than  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent by  statute  and  public  prosecutor  any 
irreverent  utterance  regarding  royalty. 

THE  GERMAN  LAW  OF  LfeSE  MAJESTfe. 

The  heinous  crime  of  insulting 
majesty, — pity  that  the  German  language 
can  find  no  more  acceptable  expression 
for  it  than  the  ponderous  compound 
Majestdtsbeleidigtiiig, — is  dealt  with  by 
Section  95  of  the  German  Imperial  Crim- 
inal Code.  Imprisonment  or  confinement 
in  a  fortress  for  not  less  than  two  months 
nor  more  than  five  years  is  threatened 
those  who  insult  the  Emperor,  the  sov- 
ereign of  their  respective  States,  or  the 
sovereign  of  the  State  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  sojourning.  According  to 
the  extremely  broad  and  elastic  interpre-  ' 
tation  of  the  courts,  to  "insult"  means  to 
say  or  do,  either  in  public  or  private, 
with  or  without  intention  to  offend,  any- 
thing deemed  irreverent  to  the  princes 
mentioned.  Thus  the  person  who  failed 
to  rise  in  response  to  a  toast  to  the  Em- 
peror would  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  as  clearly  as  one  who  spoke  dis- 
respectfully of  him.  In  addition  to  the 
penalty  prescribed  above,  persons  found 
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guilty  under  Section  95  may  be  punished 
by  the  loss  of  any  public  office  which  they 
hold,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  any  rights 
they  possess  as  the  result  of  any  public 
election  (Section  96).  Thus  the  Social 
Democrat  newly  elected  to  the  Reichstag 
whose  overwhelming  majority  in  a 
crowded  city  district  should  tempt  him 
to  express  too  candid  an  opinion  of  the 
Emperor  might  in  consequence  lose  both 
his  liberty  and  his  office.  By  Section  97 
of  the  Code,  lighter  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  insults  affecting  regents,  or 
other  than  reigning  members  of  princely 
houses.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
politic  in  Germany  to  call  even  the  grand- 
aunt  of  royalty  an  old  goose,  at  least  not 
without  carefully  considering  whether 
the  pleasure  of  relieving  your  mind  in 
this  elevated  way  is,  after  all,  worth  a 
month's  imprisonment,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  risk  you  run  of  receiving  a  sentence 
of  three  years  for  so  harmless,  and  pos- 
sibly so  veracious,  a  remark.  Not  that 
the  ability  to  prove  the  truth  of  your 
allegation  would  release  you  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  libel  suit;  indeed  it 
would  evidently  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  increase  the  enormity  of  your  offence. 


Dead  letter  laws  are  not  so  common 
in  Germany  as  they  are  in  certain  re- 
gions considerably  less  remote.  The 
statute  regarding  lese  majeste  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Statistics  collected 
in  1898,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  Emperor's  reign,  showed  that 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne  much 
more  than  one  thousand  years  of  im- 
prisonment had  been  inflicted  upon  of- 
fenders under  Section  95  of  the  Code. 
Between  1898-1904,  convictions  have 
been  notoriously  more  numerous  than  be- 
fore. Scarcely  a  week  elapses  without 
the  notice  in  the  general  press  of  the 
country  of  three  or  four  trials  of  this 
character.  Americans  can  well  afford  to 
laugh  over  the  comic-opera  effects  of  the 
few  cases  which  find  their  way  into  our 
foreign  news  columns,  but  to  the  German 
lese  majeste  is  not  entirely  a  laughing 
matter.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that 
no  section  in  the  whole  Criminal  Code  of 
the  Empire  is  so  frequently  broken. 

Of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the 


infractions  of  the  law  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  render  vain  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officious  policeman  and  the 
ambition  of  sycophantic  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. Not  all  walls  in  Germany  have 
ears ;  but  the  proverb  regarding  stolen 
fruit  is  as  true  in  the  Vaterland  as  dse- 
where. 

There  are  many  Germans,  even  among 
the  most  loyal,  who  without  a  thought  of 
malice  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  good  joke  on  the  Emperor  is  all  the  bet- 
ter for  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  told 
strictly  sub  rosa. 

One  favourite  legend,  usually  related 
under  the  protection  of  drawn  shutters 
and  bolted  doors,  touches  satirically  upon 
the  Kaiser's  well-known  propensity  for 
travel.  According  to  the  story,  part  of 
the  entertainment  provided  by  an  itine- 
rant circus  of  the  usual  German  kind  con- 
sisted in  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  per- 
formers somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  American  minstrel  show.  The  end- 
man  of  the  troupe  began  by  asking  in- 
nocently :  "What  was  the  favourite  motto 
of  our  first  Emperor  ?"  To  this,  the  mid- 
dle-man responded  with  William  I.'s 
well-known  saying :  "I  have  no  time  to 
be  tired."  ("Ick  habe  keine  Zeit  tniide 
Eu  scin.")  Amid  patriotic  applause  fol- 
lowed the  question :  "What  was  the  fa- 
vourite motto  of  our  second  Emperor?" 
Frederick  III.'s  pitiful  note  of  resigna- 
tion, "Learn  to  suffer  without  complain- 
ing," was  the  rejoinder,.  {"Lerne  letden 
ohne  zu  klageti.")  Silence  hung  over 
the  audience  as  the  third  question  was 
propounded :  "You  have  been  good 
enough  to  tell  us  what  William  the  Great 
and  the  beloved  Frederick  said;  now 
please  tell  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  what 
is  the  favourite  maxim  of  our  present 
Emperor."  "  'Gusta,  pack  up  your 
trunks  1"  came  the  irreverent  reply  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  ordering  his  wife  to  make 
summary  preparations  for  departure. 

The  audience  which  listened  to  this 
sally  found  it  hugely  amusing,  less,  per- 
haps, for  its  humour  than  because  of  its 
forbidden  character.  To  the  unfortunate 
middle-man,  the  joke  may  not  have 
seemed  so  excruciatingly  funny  when  the 
court  gave  him  three  months  in  which 
to  meditate  in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison 
cell  upon  the  dangers  of  misplaced  levity. 
Apparently  this  punishment  was  not  suf- 
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him  upon  the  dust  of  the  aw nn  F^houtinu.  *'  Hail  Cieiai 
editor,  the  folds  of  the  flaa  cjuc™!  the  Emperor's  hem 
the  left,  leave?  nodoubt.hiwi-ver.as-—-      "  -— - - 


- „,  ,nssed  over  in  alence  by  thcfjcmiau  enmic  press,    junend  represents 

nsjnve  might  hold  II  thunderbo.t,  while  ihe  Clerical  rerresenuti\-es  fife  before 
...    ..  u_^i  gie^ar,  those  about  to  be  Himrd  salute  thee  1 "    Fortunately  lor  the 


ficient,  however,  for  shortly  before  he  was 
to  be  released  hand-bills  were  spread 
broadcast  announcing  that  upon  liis  re- 
turn to  the  circus,  he  would  resume  his 
former  role.  As  a  result  of  this  adver- 
tising an  immense  crowd  attended  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  ex-prisoner's  reap- 
pearance. It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  police  were  likewise  on  hand.  In 
Germany  they  usually  are.  All  the  dia- 
Ic^ue  recited  above  was  repeated  without 
interference  down  to  the  last  question ; 
the  great  audience  craned  forward  in 
eager  and  mirthful  anticipation ;  the  po- 
lice took  a  firmer  grip  on  their  clubs,  but 
to  the  pregnant  query :  "What  is  the 
motto  of  our  present  Emperor?"  the 
chastened  Thespian  smiled  idiotically, 
scratched  his  head,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  saying  that  he  thought  he  had  known 
the  answer  to  that  question  three  months 
before,  but  somehow,  in  the  meantime, 
lie  had  misplaced  it.  The  roar  of  laughter 
that  went  up  at  this  showed  how  well  the 
audience  knew  what  his  former  answer 
had  been,  and  also  how  thoroughly  the 
discomfiture  of  the  police  was  appre- 
ciated. Thus  were  the  authorities  baf- 
fled of  their  prey,  while  actually,  although 
not  technically,  William  II.  was  adver- 
tised as  a  gadabout  monarch. 


Ko  American  whose  relations  with 
Germans  have  become  confidential  ever 
escapes  the  story  of  a  fellow  country- 
man's alleged  encounter  with  the  Majes- 
lalsbcleidigttiig  law.  According  to  this 
more  than  twice-told  tale,  two  citizens 
of  the  United  States  newly  arrived  in 
Berlin  fell  in  with  each  other  in  the 
crowded  Cafe  liauer.  and  very  indiscreet- 
ly began  a  conversation  on  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  reigning  Hohenzollem. 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  views  of 
majesty  in  general  and  of  William's 
majesty  in  particular,  were  not  of  the 
most  exalted  kind,  finally  went  so  far  as 
to  remark  that  in  his  opinion  the  Kaiser 

was  a  d fool.    Although  the  words 

were  spoken  in  English,  they  were  hard- 
ly out  of  his  mouth  before  a  policeman 
stepped  up  and  placed  him  imder  arrest. 
"Wh — what."  gasped  the  astounded 
American,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  arrest  a  man  in  this  country  for  say- 
ing a  little  thing  like  that?"  "Ohf 
gourse,"  responded  the  vigilant  guardian 
of  the  law,  "dot's  Majestdlsbeleidigung." 
There  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  accom- 
pany brass  buttons  and  spiked  helmet  to 
the  station  house  pending  an  appeal  to 
the  Embassy.  Suddenly  an  inspiration 
seized    the   offending   American.     "Oh, 
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that's  all  right,"  he  said  airily,  "I  wasn't 
talking  of  your  Emperor  at  all ;  I  meant 
the  Kaiser  of  Russia."  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  the  ruse  would  succeed,  but 
the  policeman  was  not  to  be  eluded  so  eas- 
ily. "Nein,  dot  von't  go,"  he  said,  with 
the  emphasis  of  complete  conviction, 
"dere   vos  only  vun   Kaiser  dot   vos  a 

d fool  !■' 

Altogether  hundreds  of  such  stories 
are  in  circulation  in  Germany.  The  nar- 
ration of  any  one  of  them  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  prosecution,  yet  only  very 
seldom  are  they  told  in  an  insulting 
spirit.  While,  perhaps,  no  great  harm  is 
done  by  their  constant  repetition,  it  is 
evident  that  they  do  not  tend  to 
strengthen  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  a 
proper  respect  for  the  crown  and  its 
august  wearer.  Of  the  great  majority 
of  such  stories  it  must  be  said  that  they 
contain  very  little  of  the  saving  salt  of 
humour,  and  were  it  not  for  their  forbid- 
den character  would  probably  soon  be 
forgotten.    To  this  extent,  then,  the  law 


of  lese  majeste  evidently  defeats  its  own 
purpose. 


Far  more  serious  than  the  offences  of 
those  who  merely  repeat  disrespectful 
stories  about  the  Kaiser  are  the  constant 
evasions  and  violations  of  the  law  in  the 
press  and  periodicals  of  Germany.  Many 
political  and  journalistic  opponents  of 
the  Emperor's  policy  are  sufficiently  em- 
bittered to  be  willing  to  make  every  ef- 
fort in  the  way  of  insulting  him.  No 
doubt  their  determination  to  do  so,  at 
least  so  far  as  they  deem  it  consistent 
with  safety,  is  materially  strengthened  by 
the  existence  of  the  Majestatsbeleidigung 
law.  To  draw  a  cartoon  so  cleverly,  or  to 
hurl  an  epithet  so  deftly  that  every  one 
knows  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  while  at  the 
same  time  no  possible  ground  is  left  upon 
which  the  State's  Attorney  can  begin 
proceedings,  is  a  decided  feather  in  the 
cap  of  the  journal  which  accomplishes  the 
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feat.     Private  gain,  as  well  as  the  desire  as  near  as  possible  to  insulting  the  Kaiser 

for  political  revenge,  pla>'s  a  part  among  without  directly  doing  so.     Some  of  the 

the  motives  which  impel  men  to  violate  journalistic  devices  called  forth  by  neces- 

or  evade  Section  95  of  the  Code.     Cer-  sity  in  the  guise  of  the  law  against  iese 

tain  comic  papers  especially  are  currently  majeste  are  extremely  ingenious,  whatever 

reputed  to  owe  no  small  part  of  their  one  may  think  with  regard  to  the  veiled 

circulation  to  the  confident  and  seldom  strictures  they  make  upon  the  character 

disappointed  belief  of  their  readers  that  or  actions  of  the  Emperor, 

each  issue  can  be  depended  upon  to  come  Probably  no  more  brilliant  achievement 
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was  ever  accomplished  in  this  field  than 
that  of  the  Berlin  Post.  Commenting 
on  the  Kaiser's  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  recent  Babel  ttnd  Bibel  controversy, 
the  editor  of  that  paper  was  moved  to 
quote  from  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  : 

"Hear  him  but  reason  in  Divinity 
And  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish, 
You   would   desire  the  King  were   made  a 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  the  state  of  dread- 
ful doubt  into  which  the  guardians  of 
the  King's  majesty  must  have  been 
thrown  by  this  ambiguous  text !  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  at  liberty  to  disre- 


gard the  well-known  political  and  re- 
ligious proclivities  of  the  Posl,  and  take 
its  quotation  as  a  delicate  compliment 
upon  the  monarch's  ability  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  higher  biblical  criti- 
cism. On  the  other,  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  the  expression  of  a  covert,  but 
none  the  less  fervent,  wish  that  William 
II.  should  devote  himself  to  pursuits 
which  would  keep  him  permanently  out 
of  political  mischief.  Unfortunately  for 
the  public  prosecutor,  however,  he  could 
hardly  take  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma 
without  exposure  to  the  risk  of  being 
himself  accused  of  interpreting  in  an  in- 
sulting manner  what  outwardly  bore  the 
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semblance  of  a  charming  and  highly  com- 
plimentary classical  quotation  bearing 
upon  his  majesty's  theological  gifts. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  pity  the 
troubled  lot  of  the  political  cartoonist  in 
Geniiany  consequent  upon  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Majestdlsbeleidigung 
law.  Such  sympathy  would  be  sadly 
wasted,  however,  for  nowhere  is  the  art 
of  caricature  so  abundantly  pursued.  The 
only  apparent  effect  of  the  law  is  to  in- 
crease the  public  demand  for  clever  pic- 
torial flings  at  royalty.  Among  innu- 
merable cartoons  of  this  character  may 
be  mentioned  one  representing  a  scene 
in  an  alcove  of  an  art  gallery.  Two  gen- 
tlemen are  standing  before  the  portrait  of 
a  stocky  personage  in  a  rich  Dutch  cos- 
tume of  the  sixteenth  century,  "This," 
remarks  one  of  them,  "is  a  picture  of 
William  the  Silent."  "1  didn't  know 
William  was  ever  silent,"  responds  his 
companion. 

Another    cartoon    which    was    much 


laughed  at  and  discussed  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  dealt  with  the  Kaiser's 
absurd  statement  that  no  one  could  be  a 
good  soldier  who  was  not  a  goo<l  Chris- 
tian. In  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
is  seen  his  Satanic  majesty  quizzically 
regarding  a  knot  tied  in  his  own  tail. 
"Ah,  now  I  remember  why  I  tied  that 
knot  in  my  tail,"  he  is  saying.  "It  was  to 
remind  me  to  go  after  the  old  Fritz, 
since  'he  who  is  not  a  good  Christian  is — 
not  a  good  Prussian  soldier,  nor  can  he 
under  any  circumstances  perform  the 
duties  demanded  of  a  soldier  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.' "  The  words  of  majesty 
thus  quoted  verbatim  by  the  devil  are  be- 
ing read  with  mirth  and  astonishment  by 
Lconidas,  Alexander,  Napoleon,  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  shades  appear 
outlined  against  the  clouds  in  the  back- 
ground. Satan  continues  hopefully, 
"Now,  perhaps  I  may  succeed  in  secur- 
ing a  revision  of  St.  Peter's  judgment 
and  thus  be  able  to  free  the  heavenlv 
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hosts  from  bad  Christians  and  bad  sol- 
diers." Although  the  artist  responsible 
for  this  masterpiece  could  easily  have 
quoted  almost  any  number  of  pagan  or 
irreligious  military  heroes  in  addition  to 
those  portrayed  in  the  cartoon,  the  argu- 
ment was  hastily  dropped  when  the  issue 
of  the  paper  containing  the  "insult"  was 
confiscated  and  its  editor  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  constantly  repeated  attempts  of 
journalists  and  cartoonists  to  drive  as 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  as  possible, 
some  of  them,  as  in  the  last  mentioned  in- 
stance, occasionally  topple  over.    Accord- 


ing to  the  Press  Law  of  Germany,  every 
periodical  is  obliged  to  publish  in  each 
issue  the  name  of  some  person  as  its  re- 
sponsible editor.  In  case  anything  con- 
trary to  law  is  then  allowed  to  appear, 
the  responsible  editor  is  held  liable  for 
the  offence.  At  first  sight  it  might  seem 
that  this  would  afford  the  government 
so  quick  and  secure  a  means  of  punish- 
ment that  lese  majeste  would  rarely  oc- 
cur. It  is  asserted,  however,  that  comic 
periodicals  of  the  class  that  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  insulting  the  Emperor  regularly, 
utilize  this  very  provision  of  the  Press 
Law  as  a  means  of  escaping  punishment. 
Instead  of  publishing  the  name  of  the 
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person  really  responsible  for  their  man- 
agement, they  secure  by  means  of  liberal 
payments  the  use  of  the  name  of  some 
utterly  irresponsible  party  who  is  then 
gazetted  as  VeranHvorlUcher  Kedakleur. 
Of  course,  only  a  short  time  usually 
elapses  before  the  paper  is  deprived  by 
legal  process  of  his  valuable  services,  but 
substitutes  of  the  same  character  are 
readily  obtainable,  and  the  paper  goes 
merrily  on.  In  view  of  this  expedient,  is 
it   not    time   to    modify   somewhat   our 


stereotyped  conviction  regarding  the 
slowness  and  unprogressiveness  of  Ger- 
man journalism? 


Such  devices  to  escape  punishment  as 
have  just  been  described  are  not  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Social -democratic 
press  of  Germany.  As  a  consequence, 
nearly  every  editor  and  many  political 
leaders  of  that  party  have  served  one  or 
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more  terms  in  prison  for  1^  niajest£  en* 
offences  against  the  Press  Law.  To  some 
extent,  of  course,  this  increases  their 
prestige  in  the  ranks  of  their  comrades, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  altogether 
losers  by  their  martyrdom.  The  real 
motives  of  the  Socialists  go  far  deeper, 
however.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
conflict  of  social  theories  and  social 
classes  in  which  they  are  engaged.  To 
the  struggle  between  the  present  order 
and  the  future  state  of  which  the  Social 
Democrats  dream,  there  has  been  super- 
added a  sharp  personal  conflict  between 
the  crowned  and  consecrated  incarnation 
of  the  one  and  the  democratic  tribunes  of 
the  other.  The  determination  of  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  to  rule  personally,  to  be  his 
own  Chancellor  as  the  saying  goes,  has 
greatly  intensified  the  situation.  One  of 
the  effects  of  this  policy  has  been  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  law  against  insult 
owing  to  the  much  larger  number  nowa- 
days of  imperial  words  and  deeds  upon 
which  comment  is  dangerous.  Under  the 
circumstances,  great  personal  bitterness 


would  have  been  inevitable  even  if  both 
parties  had  been  far  more  conciliatory 
than  they  actually  were  and  are.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  fiiat  the  length  to  which 
the  Emperor  has  frequently  gone  in  de- 
nouncing the  Social  Democrats  has  added 
oil  to  the  flames  of  passion.  The  official 
reports  of  his  speeches  confess  to  such 
phrases  as  "Agitators  devoid  of  Patriot- 
ism," "Enemies  of  the  Empire  and  of 
their  Fatherland,"  etc.;  and  if  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  his  hearers  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  heat  of  oratory  has  often  car- 
ried him  much  farther.  The  Socialists 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  re- 
mained quiet  under  such  taunts,  but  tf 
they  dare  to  reply  in  terms  disrespectful 
to  the  Emperor's  person,  they  must  pay 
the  penalty.  In  so  thoroughly  one-sided 
a  conflict  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  sympathy 
for  the  editors  and  party  leaders  who  are 
sent  to  prison  for  an  offence  morally  no 
worse  tnan  that  which  the  Emperor  him- 
self commits  against  them.  He  reserves 
the  right  of  throwing  stones  atihe  Social- 
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ists,  but  they  may  throw  nothing  harder 
than  sponges  at  him. 


HumoBrists  and  Socialists  are  not  the 
only  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  majesty,  how- 
ever. Among  the  many  shafts  that  have 
been  aimed  at  the  German  Emperor  none 
can  compare  with  the  work  of  L.  Quidde, 
a  well-known  German  professor  and  his- 
torical writer.  A  little  pamphlet  which 
he  published  in  1894  under  the  title, 
Caligula,  a  Study  of  Roman  Imperial 
Madness,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
severely  scientific  bit  of  research.  Foot- 
notes, copious  references  to  Suetonius, 
Dio  Cassius,  and  other  Roman  historians, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  text 
all  contribute  to  make  it  appear  nothing 
more  than  a  learned  historical  mono- 
graph. The  only  flaw  which  makes  it 
ring  conspicuously  false  to  the  scholar's 
sense  is  the  lack  of  critical  discrimination 
shown  in  following  some  of  the  wilder 
stories  of  the  Roman  chroniclers.  This, 
however,  only  heightens  the  colour  of  the 
picture,  and  enables  the  writer  to  bring 
out  more  sharply  the  many  superficial 
similarities  between  the  lives  of  Caligula 
and  William  II.  Not  that  he  does  so 
except  by  implication;  for  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  whole  monograph  referring 
directly  to  the  present  ruler  of  Germany. 
Nevertheless  the  briefest  summary  of 
Quidde's  work  will  suffice  to  show  how 
irresistibly  the  minds  of  all  its  readers 
were  compelled  to  complete  the  parallel 
of  which  he  drew  only  one  side. 

The  underlying  theorv  illustrated  in 
this  ostensible  life  of  Caligula  is  that 
weak-minded  princes  are  liable  to  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  insanity-  resulting  from, 
and  expressing  itself  in,  the  excesses 
which  a  knowledge  of  their  power  and 
the  slavish  adulation  of  their  entourage 
lead  them  to  commit.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  Germanicus,  the  father  of  Caligula, 
was  dearly  beloved  by  the  Roman  people 
who  expected  freer  and  happier  dnys 
from  him.  Germanicus,  however,  was 
not  in  favour  with  the  old  Emperor  Tiber- 
ius, whose  interest  centred  more  in  Ca- 
ligula. The  latter  came  to  the  throne 
while  still  very  young,  and  as  soon  as  he 
felt  himself  secure  in  his  power  began 
to  dismiss  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 


Empire,  notably  General  Macro.  As  a 
consequence  of  his  ungrateful  treatment 
of  this  faithful  old  servant  he  lost  a  large 
part  of  his  popularity.  Although  with 
this  exception  his  reign  began  fairly  well, 
before  long  Caligula  showed  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  feverish  desire  to  make 
himself  conspicuous,  he  rushed  impatient- 
ly from  one  undertaking  to  another,  and 
attempted  everything.  Fully  imbued  with 
the  notion  of  his  divine  right,  he  indulged 
in  extravagance  and  unheard-of  pomp; 
he  built  for  himself  magnificent  yachts, 
planned  gigantic  public  monuments  and 
extensive  canals,  evinced  a  passionate 
fondness  for  army  manceuvres,  and  spoke 
in  public  on  every  possible  occasion.  Nu- 
merous details  are  employed  to  fill  in  this 
picture  of  Caligula's  character,  and  the 
monograph  concludes  with  an  account  of 
the  multiplying  evidences  of  the  Em- 
peror's later  insanity, — the  delusion  that 
he  was  a  god,  his  delight  in  fiendish 
cruelties,  and  the  sickening  excesses  of 
vice  to  which  he  devoted  himself  without 
restraint. 

Substitute  in  the  above  outline  for 
Caligula,  William  II.;  for  Macro,  Bis- 
marck ;  for  Tiberius,  William  I. ;  for  Ger- 
manicus, Frederick  III.;  for  the  Roman, 
the  German  Empire;  and  observe  how 
far  the  parallel  seems  to  hold.  That  is' 
precisely  what  millions  of  German  read- 
ers of  this  remarkable  monograph  did; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  minds 
of  many  of  them  were  poisoned  by  its 
misleading  implications.  So  far  is  one 
carried  along  with  the  current  of  super- 
ficial suggestion  that  it  is  difficult  even 
for  the  critical  reader  to  fix  the  exact 
points  at  which  the  similnrity  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  men  ends.  Yet  there  can  be 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  to  attribute 
to  William  II.  any  of  the  extreme  vices, 
or  even  the  entire  list  of  the  lesser  faults 
of  Caligula,  is  to  do  that  monarch  the 
gravest  injustice. 

In  spite  of  the  profound  and  unques- 
tionably pernicious  influence  which 
Quidde's  monograph  exerted,  the  State 
was  powerless  to  take  action.  He  had 
written  about  Caligula,  not  about  the 
reigning  Emperor.  To  assume  that  he 
meant  to  describe  William  II.  would  be 
lese  majeste  in  Itself,  and  so  the  hands  of 
the  public  prosecutor  were  tied.  Some 
newspaper  editors  were  punished,  it  is 
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true,  for  hinting  that  the  account  given  by 
Quidde  was  as  applicable  to  the  living 
German  as  to  the  long  dead  Roman  Em- 
peror, but  this  served  only  to  advertise  the 
work  further.  A  number  of  ill-advised 
replies  to  it  had  the  same  effect,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
Caligula  has  been  made  to  wince  more 
than  once  by  the  outspoken  condemnation 
of  his  professional  brethren.  In  such  an 
emergency,  the  Majestdtsbeleidigung  law 
itself  was  worse  than  useless.  It  could 
not  remedy  the  harm  done,  it  could  not 
punish,  while  in  so  far  as  its  existence 
had  created  a  craving  for  the  literature 
of  insult  it  was  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  wide  attention  which  the  Caligula  re- 
ceived. There  was  nothing  left  for  the 
judicious  but  to  grieve,  and  perhaps  to 
hope  that  even  such  severe  and  exag- 
gerated criticism  as  that  of  Quidde  might 
have  its  uses  in  tempering  the  youthful 
impetuosity  of  the  Emperor. 

PROSTITUTION  OF  THE  LAW  OF  LfeSE   MA- 
JESTY TO  SERVE  PRIVATE  ENDS. 

Generally  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Majestatsbeleidigung  law  in 
political  and  journalistic  cases,  a  much 
worse  development  occurs  in  its  frequent 
prostitution  to  serve  private  ends.  Some 
of  the  instances  of  this  sort  go  far  to- 
wards destroying  one's  faith  in  human 
nature.  Examples  have  already  been 
quoted  of  the  numerous,  yet  on  the  whole 
innocent,  witticisms  regarding  the  Em- 
peror which  are  current  everywhere  in 
Germany.  The  circulation  of  these 
stories  affords  ample  opportunity  to  the 
depraved  characters  who  for  motives  of 
revenge  or  profit  are  willing  to  play  the 
part  of  informers.  In  this  they  are  aided 
by  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
German  law  which  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  State's  attorneys  to  prosecute  any 
criminal  case  brought  to  their  notice. 
Not  infrequently  government  officials 
themselves  are  filled  with  disgust  at  the 
evident  motives  of  the  tale-bearers  who 
come  before  them,  but  they  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  begin  proceedings  without  re- 
gard to  their  private  feelings  in  the  mat- 
ter. One  case,  at  least,  is  on  record 
where  a  prosecuting  attorney  was  com- 
pelled to  act  by  an  anonymous  complaint 
published  as  an  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper and  instigated,  as  every  one  knew, 
by  a  business  rival  of  the  man  accused 


therein.  Not  infrequently  discharged 
servants  seek  to  even  matters  with  their 
former  employers  by  denouncing  tihem 
for  some  imprudent  utterance  regarding 
royalty.  Readers  of  German  newspapers 
have  long  since  become  familiar  with 
such  actual  instances  as  the  following ; 

"In  llie  Criminal  Court  at  X ,  Frau  E 

H ,  of  L ,  was  yesterday  sentenced  to 

three  months'  imprisonment  for  lese  majesty. 
She  was  accused  on  the  basis  of  a  remark 
made  in  her  own  home  during;  the  Emperor's 
recent  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  con- 
versation had  turned  to  the  alleged  attempt 
upon  the  Emperor's  life  at  Alexandria, 
and  while  she  was  reading  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  it  some  insulting  utterance  escaped 
her  lips.  Shortly  thereafter  she  had  occasion 
to     discharge     a     sixteen-year-old     stableboy 

named.  B ,  who  promptly  informed  against 

her.     As  the  insulting  words  had  also  been 

overheard    by    the    servant    girl,    T ,    the 

court  pronounced  Frau  H guilty,  and  she 

was  sentenced  to  prison  for  the  term  stated 

What  had  the  poor  woman  said  ?  Prob- 
ably nothing  worse  than  that  ancient  joke 
comparing  the  three  Emperors  of  Ger- 
many as  ein  greiser  Kaiser  (William  I.), 
ein  weiser  Kaiser  (Frederick  II.),  und 
ein  reiser  Kaiser  (William  II,);  or  to 
translate,  which  unfortunately  destroys 
the  jingle,  an  aged  Emperor,  a  wise  Em- 
peror, and  a  gadabout  Emperor.  Yet 
for  probably  no  more  harmful  an  indis- 
cretion than  this  the  culprit,  a  respectable 
woman  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  months ! 

According  to  the  German  statute  of 
limitations,  insults  directed  against  pri- 
vate persons  are  barred  after  two  years, 
whereas  insults  affecting  sovereigns  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  prosecution  at  any 
time  within  five  years.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  longer  terra  in  the  case 
of  Icse  majeste  is  that  blackmailer-in- 
formers are  enabled  to  extort  a  living  to 
much  better  advantage.  Also,  if  the  post- 
ponement of  revenge  makes  revenge  more 
sweet,  in  this  particular  the  law  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Five  years  is  a  long 
time,  quite  long  enough  to  witness  the 
transformation  to  vinegar  of  much  of  the 
wine  of  friendship.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  no  inconsiderable  proportions  of 
the  denunciations  on  account  of  lese  ma- 
jest^  are  made  by  persons  seeking  re- 
venge against  former  friends.    There  is 
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one  case  of  this  sort  on  record  where  the 
accusation  was  postponed  till  the  last  day 
of  the  time  allowed:  for  five  years  did 
this  noble  patriot  bear  in  his  bosom  the 
rankling  memory  of  the  insult  to  his  sov- 
ereign, for  five  years  was  his  tender  con- 
science torn  with  conflicting  ideas  of 
duty,  but  in  the  end  loyalty  to  the  mon- 
arch prevailed,  and  as  a  consequence  his 
former  friend  was  sentenced  to  some 
months'  confinement  in  a  fortress. 

In  the  light  of  such  happenings  it  is, 
of  course,  highly  imprudent  for  any  one 
to  relate  even  the  most  innocent  anecdote 
regarding  the  Emperor  while  on  German 
soil.  This  applies  to  Americans  travelling 
abroad  as  much  as  to  any  one  else.  So 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  been  con- 
victed and  imprisoned  for  lese  majeste, 
but  one  instance  of  an  arrest  for  a  rather 
aggravated  offence  is  recalled  in  which  the 
culprit  only  got  off  after  proving  that  he 
was  hopelessly  intoxicated  at  the  time  the 
insulting  utterances  were  made.  Prob- 
ably even  this  would  not  have  saved  him 
had  not  the  American  Embassy  inter- 
fered in  his  behalf. 

REFORM  PROPOSITIONS. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  monarch  so 
enlightened  as  William  11.  can  view  with 
complacency  all  the  practical  workings 
of  the  l^se  majest^  law.  That  he  does  so, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  fact  that  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  the  pardoning  power 
has  never  been  used  to  the  benefit  of  any 
person  convicted  of  this  offence.  More- 
over with  the  Emperor's  growing  fear  of 
revolution  the  tendency  is  decidedly  to- 
ward the  multiplication  of  prosecutions 


and  the  lengthening  of  sentences.  Against 
this  tendency  is  arrayed  not  only  the  radi- 
cal, but  also  the  whole  liberal  sentiment 
of  the  nation.  The  Social  Democrats 
naturally  demand  the  abolition  of  the  law 
in  toto.  Their  less  advanced  liberal 
friends  would  be  satisfied  with  amend- 
ments shutting  out  minor  cases  of  insult, 
and  particularly  those  resting  upon  the 
contemptible  foundation  of  business 
rivalry  or  private  spite.  It  has  frequent- 
ly been  proposed  that  all  denunciations 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  could  then  order  suits  to  be 
brought  whenever  in  his  opinion  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence  warranted  such 
action.  This  would  enable  the  State  to 
pursue  intentional  offenders  as  before, 
while  petty  cases  could  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Yet  even  this  modest  measure 
of  reform  has  not  found  favour  with  the 
ruling  element,  probably  because  it  is 
feared  that  the  exercise  of  such  discretion 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  parliamentary  interpellations 
and  criticisms.  Considering  the  general 
inefficiency  and  harmfulness  of  the  Ma- 
jestiitsbeieidigung  law,  the  positive  im- 
pulse which  it  gives  to  the  circulation  of 
irreverent  stories;  its  egregious  failure 
to  prevent  such  monstrous,  yet  concealed, 
libels  as  the  Caiiguta;  the  political  bitter- 
ness which  it  has  instigated ;  and  the 
awful  harvest  of  denunciation  and  hate 
ripening  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
under  its  influence ; — considering  all 
these  evils  in  the  State,  it  is  indeed  a  sign 
of  the  times  that  some  measure  of  relief 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out  by  William 
II.  and  the  allied  princes  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Robert  C.  Brooks. 
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SOME  thirty  years  ago,  an  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  assembled  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  Not  long  be- 
fore, a  Spanish  man  of  war,  the 
Tornado,  had  captured  on  the  high  seas  a 
steamer,  the  Virginius,  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  navigated  by  an  American  cap- 
tain, and  manned  by  a  crew  partly  made 
up  of  American  sailors.  The  Tornado 
took  her  prize  into  the  harbour  of  San- 
tiago. There  a  drum-head  court  martial 
was  convened.  The  captain  of  the  Vir- 
ginius and  fifty-six  of  his  crew,  were 
shot  down  by  Spanish  soldiers  in  the 
prison  court-yard.  President  Grant 
cabled  an  emphatic  protest  to  Madrid  and 
received  the  haughty  answer  that  Spain 
would  decide  this  matter  in  the  way  that 
best  befitted  her  national  dignity.  The 
American  government  sent  despatches, 
the  wording  of  which  hinted  at  immediate 
war.  The  American  Minister  to  Spain 
was  ordered  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  and 
to  demand  his  passports  if  a  satisfactory 
answer  were  not  given  upon  a  fixed  date. 
Spain  remained  stubborn,  yet  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  still  stayed  on.  Not  until 
six  weeks  had  elapsed  was  an  arran^ 
ment  reached  by  which  the  Virginuts 
was  given  up  and  Spain  made  a  half 
equivocal  disclaimer  of  any  wish  to  offer 
an  indignity  to  the  American  flag. 

But  it  was  the  United  States  that  had 
in  reality  backed  down.  And  why? 
Simply  because  our  coasts  were  without 
protection  and  because  our  navy  did  not 
possess  a  single  ship  able  to  meet  the  at- 
tack of  any  one  of  the  Spanish  armoured 
vessels.  Yet,  after  the  incident  closed, 
our  government  ordered  a  naval  demon- 
stration to  be  made  in  Southern  waters, 
partly  because  it  felt  that  something 
should  be  done  to  allay  popular  dissatis- 
faction, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  finding 
out  just  what  sort  of  a  navy  we  pos- 
sessed. But  if  the  affair  of  the  yirginius 
had  been  humiliating,  this  naval  demon- 
stration was  almost  more  so.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  antiquated  hulks  had  probably 
never  been  assembled  by  a  first-rate 
power.    Here  were  all  the  rotten  old  tubs 


which  our  naval  officers  had  blushed  to 
navigate  in  European  waters — wooden 
Ehips  that  had  been  disrated  even  during 
the  Civil  War,  rusty  iron  ships  that  sug- 
gested nothing  but  the  junk-yard, 
patched-up  vessels  upon  whose  repairs 
Grant's  notorious  Secretary,  Robeson, 
had  squandered  sums  sufficient  to  have 
created  a  splendid  fighting  "fleet.  The 
whole  motley  conglomeration  could  have 
been  knocked  to  pieces  in  an  hour  by  such 
a  vessel  as  the  Spanish  Arapiles,  and  that 
at  a  range  which  could  have  made  the 
old  smooth-bores  of  the  American  fleet 
absolutely  powerless  to  reply. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  time  of  this 
humiliating  exhibition  that  the  true  birth 
of  the  new  American  navy  is  to  be  dated ; 
for  it  soon  became  impressed  upon  the 
American f>eople  that  not  merelya  second- 
rate  power  like  Spain,  but  even  a  third- 
rate  power  like  Chile  or  Peru,  would,  in 
case  of  war,  have  all  our  seaports  at  the 
mercy  of  its  guns.  And  so,  just  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  capture  of  the  Vtr- 
ginius,  the  new  American  navy  shat- 
tered the  naval  strength  of  Spain  and 
sent  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  through 
all  our  countrymen. 

It  is  the  results  of  these  twenty-three 
years  of  naval  creation,  which  ex-Secre- 
tary Long  describes  in  his  very  interesting 
book.  The  New  American  Navy,  with  a 
more  particularly  detailed  account  of  just 
what  that  navy  achieved  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  It  is  a  story  of  which  we  may 
all  be  proud;  because  each  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  has  done  its  share 
toward  the  construction  of  a  fleet  that 
fitly  represents  the  power  of  the  Arneri- 
can  Republic.  President  Arthur  and 
President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Whitney 
and  Secretary  Tracy,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  all  share  the  honour  of  what 
has  been  so  magnificently  accomplished. 
Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this 
book  by  Mr.  Long  is  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  the  navy's  personnel.  In 
doing  this,  however,  he  has,  as  everybody 
is  aware,  inadvertently  but  irretrievably 
committed  the  awful  crime  of  Majes- 
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tdtsbcleidigung.  We  prefer  the  German 
term  because  its  ponderosity  is  more 
likely  to  impress  irreverent  and  frivolous 
minds  with  the  enormity  of  Mr.  Long's 
offense.  When  Mr.  Long  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  he  had  as  one  of  his  as- 
sistant secretaries,  the  Personage  who,  at 
the  present  time  is  sifting  in  the  White 
House  and  feverishly  figuring  out  the 
next  electoral  vote.  Mr.  Long  always 
liked  the  Personage,  but  somehow  he 
never  took  him  quite  so  seriously  as  does 
Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  for  instance.  .\t  times 
he  even  found  the  Personage  amusing, 
and  probably  smiled  a  little  to  himself  as 
he  wrote  the  following  passage : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  interesting  personal- 
ity as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
indeed  he  is  in  any  capacity.  There  were 
several  candidates  for  the  place  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  allowed  me  to  fill.  I  selected 
Mr.  Roosevelt  who  had  had,  and,  indeed,  has 
had  to  this  day,  a  hearty  interest  in  the  Navy. 
His  activity  was  characteristic.  He  was  zeal- 
ous in  the  work  of  putting  the  Navy  in  con- 
dition for  the  apprehended  struggle.  His 
ardour  sometimes  went  faster  than  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Department  approved.  ...  He 
worked  indefatigably,  frequently  incorporating 
his  views  in  memoranda  which  he  would  place 
every  morning  on  my  desk.  Most  of  his  sug- 
gestions had,  however,  so  far  as  applicable, 
been  already  adopted  by  the  various  bureaus. 
the  chiefs  of  which  were  straining  every  nerve 
and  leaving  nothing  not  done.  ...  He  was 
heart  and  soul  in  his  work.  His  typewriters 
had   no  rest." 

No  one  at  first  sight  would  suppose 
that  this  innocent  paragraph  was  fraught 
with  something  verging  upon  treason. 
It  gives,  with  a  few  inimitable  touches, 
the  whole  Roosevelt  kinetoscopc.  We 
can  see  the  Young  Man  in  multifarious 


motion, — inventing,  expounding,  dictat- 
ing, declaiming,  haranguing.  He  makes 
every  day  wonderful  discoveries  in  the 
art  of  naval  warfare,  and  proudly  de- 
scribes them  in  memoranda  which  he 
places  on  his  chief's  big  desk.  These 
'discoveries,"  to  be  sure,  were,  one  and 
all,  "so  far  as  applicable,"  known  to  naval 
officers  before  the  Young  Man  was  born. 
But  that  made  no  difference.  He  went 
on  intrepidly,  never  weary,  always  fresh. 
"His  typewriters  had  no  rest."  It  is  a 
beautiful  genre  picture  of  an  impetuous 
landsman  trying  to  become  a  naval  expert 
in  a  hurry  and  by  sheer  boisterousness. 
Mr.  Long  has  sketched  it  in  with  infinite 
delicacy  and  discretion.  Yet  he  was 
playing  with  a  stick  of  dynamite.  No 
sooner  had  his  book  been  read  by  those 
whose  sacred  privilege  it  Is  to  be  very 
near  the  Personage,  than  there  went  forth 
from  the  Navy  Department  a  winged  or- 
der forbidding  those  two  volumes  to  be 
placed  in  the  ship's  library  of  any  Ameri- 
can vessel  of  war.  Thus  swiftly  do  the 
gods  smite ;  and  therefore,  we  have  here 
the  curious  anomaly  of  an  admirably  pa- 
triotic book  written  by  one  who  was  not 
long  ago  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  yet 
still  a  book  which  no  sailor  in  the  Ameri- 
can naval  service  is  (officially)  allowed 
to  read.  Mr.  F.  F.  Leupp  declares  that 
the  President  has  a  sense  of  humour ;  but 
hke  that  sense  in  many  others,  it  atro- 
phies and  shrivels  when  it  touches  any 
subject  relating  to  Himself.  We  fancy, 
however,  that  ex- Secretary  Long  still 
smiles  urbanely  with  a  quiet  satisfaction, 
as  does  one  who  has  watched  and  been 
amused  by  the  strivings  of  a  rampant 
urchin. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


THREE  distinct  points  of  view 
with  reference  to  the  College 
Commencement  season,  now 
upon  us,  are  presented  in  these 
three  more  or  less  well-known  passages: 
"He  considered  it  undignified  to  throw 
open  the  University  to  a  rabble  of  women, 
to  invite  them  to  'kick  up  their  heels'  in 
Memorial  Hall  and  see  them  described 
in  the  evening  papers  as  'Harvard's  Fair 
Invaders,'  "  says  Charles  Macomb  Flan- 
drau,  in  his  "Class  Day  Idyll,"  one  of 
the  "Harvard  Episodes,"  of  Beverly 
Beverly,  who  may  be  called  the  victim  of 
the  Idyll. 

'Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the 
boys? 
If  there  has,  take  bint  out,  without  making  a 

Hang   the   Almanac's   cheat   and   ihc    Cata- 
logue's spite ! 
Old  Time  is  a  liar !    We're  twenty  to-night !" 

wrote  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Harvard 
'29,  for  his  class,  thirty  years  after  gradu- 
ation ;  and  thirty  years  later  still : 
"We  come  with  feeble  steps  and  slow, 

A  little  band  of  four  or  five, 
Left  from  the  wrecks  of  long  ago, 
Still  pleased  to  find  ourselves  alive. 

Alive  1    How  living,  too,  are  they 
Whose  memories  it  is  ours  to  share  1 

Spread  the  long  table's  full  array, — 
There  sits  a  ghost  in  every  chair!" 

Each  of  these  view  points  is  typical, 
though  the  enthusiastic  undergraduate's 
point  of  view  is  unrepresented.  What 
the  enthusiastic  undergraduate  thinks  is 
well  known. 

Commencements  are  on  a  large  scale 
now,  as  nearly  everything  else  is  at  the 
bij:  universities.  Simplicity,  whether  or 
not  it  ought  to  be,  is  no  longer  the  rule. 
The  recent  erection  by  a  Yale  society  of 
a  marble  hall  to  meet  in,  a  hall  which  cost 
many  thousand  dollars,  and  which  has 
neither  windows  nor  skylight,  but  is 
lighted  by  a  refraction  apparatus  from  ■ 
outside  through  the  cellar,  is  typical  of 
the  present  spirit  at  the  larger  institu- 
tions.   Another,  and  a  somewhat  similar. 


modem  tendency  is  to  eliminate  the  lit- 
erary factor  at  Commencements.  The 
newly  made  graduates  no  longer  gravely 
discuss  "the  influence  of  scepticism  upon 
human  happiness,"  as  did  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  valedictorian  of  the 
Class  of  1S20  at  Yale,  who  later  was 
Yale's  president ;  nor  the  question  "pught 
emulation  to  be  encouraged,"  on  which 
there  was  a  "disputation,"  at  the  1817 
Yale  commencement.  Nor  are  "Foren- 
sick  Disputes,"  on  "the  Question, 
Whether  the  Profession  of  Law  ought  to 
be  abolished,"  so  customary  as  they 
were  once.  Class  Day  exercises, 
with  orations  and  poems,  of  chief  inter- 
est to  the  students  themselves,  are  often 
ambitious  still,  and  at  the  planting  of  the 
class  tree  or  the  class  ivy  once  in  a 
while, — once  in  a  great  while, — some- 
thing good  is  heard,  but  the  gathering  is 
after  all  one  chiefly  of  pomp  and  pride. 
What  is  humourous  in  the  exercises  re- 
ceives most  attention,  and  l>est  remem- 
bered, perhaps,  of  ail  that  happened  at  a 
recent  Harvard  Class  Day  were  the  words 
of  one  of  the  speakers,  Dr.  Eliot  being 
seated  near  by:  "Whether  you  earn 
your  living,  or  become  the  president  of  a 
great  university — " 

A  change  in  the  Yale  Class  Day  exer- 
cises, due  chiefly  to  the  large  size  of  the 
classes,  is  the  abolishment  by  this  year's 
senior  class  in  the  Academic  Department 
of  the  individual  class  histories,  brief 
sketches  of  each  new  graduate,  his  fel- 
lows holding  him  aloft  while  his  biog- 
raphy, seldom  entirely  flattering,  was 
read  to  the  crowd.  These,  of  course, 
took  an  extreitieIy.long  time.  A  humour- 
ous class  history  is  to  be  substituted. 
Another  radical  change  in  the  Yale  Com- 
mencement is  the  abolishment  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  valedictorian  honours. 
This  is  to  take  eflfect  after  the  coming 
Commencement.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
said  to  be  the  feeling  that  the  award 
could  not  well  be  made  with  absolute 
fairness  under  an  elective  system  and 
that  the  personal  rivalry  ought  in  any 
case  to  be  removed. 
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It  has  long  been  a  custom  to  invite 
men  of  prominence  to  the  college  com- 
mencements. At  the  Princeton  Com- 
mencement in  the  fall  of  1783,  the  Fed- 
era!  Congress,  several  foreign  ambassa- 
dors and  General  Washington  and  his 
staff  were  present,  and  the  valedictory 
ended  with  an  address  to  the  General. 
The  graduating  class  that  year  numbered 
fourteen.  In  1877  considerable  news- 
paper discussion  and  even  some  bitter- 
ness at  New  Haven  arose  from  the  pres- 
ence at  the  Harvard  Commencement,  and 
not  at  Yale's,  of  William  H.  Evarts,  one 
of  the  best-loved  of  Yale's  favourite  sons, 
with  President  Hayes  and  others  of  his 
cabinet.  Evarts  had  "gone  back  on  the 
old  gal,"  said  the  Yale  men.  That  the 
advantages  of  the  presence  at  Commence- 
ment of  prominent  men  are  felt  to-day  at 
every  institution,  and  often  called  with 
engaging  frankness  "a  good  ad,"  is  plain 
enough  to  see,  and  is  easily  enough 
traced  to  its  source, — the  fact  that  the 
large  American  universities  are  like  the 
country,  big.  ambitious  to  be  bigger,  or 
at  any  rate  richer,  and  practical. 

Cornell  gives   no  honourary  degrees. 


The  policy  has  long  been  a  settled  one. 
Until  the  Commencement  of  1902  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  did  not  wear  their 
academic  caps  and  gowns.  Now,  despite 
strong  opposition,  especially  from  those 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  Cornell 
graduates  and  used  to  more  or  less  sim- 
plicity, the  custom  of  appearing  at  Com- 
mencement in  these  costumes  is  being  in- 
troduced. One  professor,  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate, especially  urges  that  Cornell  abandon 
her  policy  of  not  giving  honourary  de- 
grees. He  is  a  warm  advocate  too  of 
President  Schuman's  endeavours  to 
have  the  Faculty  appear  in  academic 
costume. 

Whether  or  not  honourary  degrees 
should  be  granted  has  long  been  dis- 
cussed, of  course,  and  warmly.  Ebenezer 
Baldwin,  in  his  Annals  of  Yale  (1838), 
called  the  practice  "low  and  contemptible 
obsequiousness."  In  1886,  at  the  Oxford 
Commemoration  in  England,  the  word 
Commemoration  being  the  Oxford 
equivalent  of  the  American  Commence- 
ment, General  Pitt-Rivers,  admittedly  a 
scholar,  received  the  D.C.L.  He  had 
just  given  the  University  a  collection  of 
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primitive  relics.  When  the  words  causa 
honoris  were  pronounced  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  degree  the  students  cried  out  "now 
causa." 

At  the  time  the  distinction,  which  is 
a  somewhat  nice  one,  though  often  heard 
in  similar  circumstances,  was  made  that 
the  gift  was  not  the  reason  for  giving  the 
degree,  but  the  occasion.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  many  ask,  for  universities  to 
bestow  their  degrees  a  few  years  before 
or  a  few  years  after  gifts  have  been  made, 
or  a  few  years  before  or  a  few  years  after 
an  executive's  term  of  office?  The  col- 
leges' answer,  however,  is  to-day  a  nega- 
tive. 

At  this  same  "Commem,,"  the  D.C.L. 
was  given  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
When  he  received  it  the  students  greeted 
him  with :  "Did  he  come  up  in  the  one- 
hoss  shay?"  This  practice  of  "horsing," 
as  American  students  would  say,  dis- 
tinguished recipients  of  degrees,  often 
reaches,  in  England,  the  offensive. 

American  commencements  are  on  a 
large  scale  to-day,  and  consequently  ex- 
pensive.   Expensive  and  elaborate  is  the 


other  great  season  of  festivities  also  that 
is  found  at  many  colleges,  called  the 
"Junior  Prom"  or  "Junior  Week,"  or 
"House  Party  Week,"  the  season  at 
which  one  or  more  big  dances  are  the 
chief  attractions.  Junior  Week  at  Cor- 
nell last  January  cost  the  community  ap- 
proximately $15,000,  said  The  Cornell 
Alumni  News,  including  from  $2,700  to 
$2,800  for  carriages.  The  receipts  from 
the  "Junior  Prom,"  the  biggest  of  the 
dances,  were  $3,900.  At  Yale  last  Febru- 
ary the  "Junior  Prom,"  one  dance  alone, 
cost  $6,103.67,  $1,700  of  that  sum  being 
paid  for  supper.  The  gross  receipts  were 
$7,232,  As  the  author  of  a  college  "Mis- 
ter Dooley"  letter  once  expressed  it, 
writing  to  a  father :  "Please  sind  me  th' 
money  f'r  these  few  bills,  which  the  same 
was  spint  f'r  sochel  enthertainm'nts  re- 
quired in  th'  coUedge  coorse." 

The  Commencement  season  is  prover- 
bially a  season  for  love-making.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  Commencement  girl 
may  upset  your  plans  and  become  en- 
gaged to  your  roommate  and  not  to  you. 
The  Harvard  Lampoon  said  of  a  football 
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game  what  is  often  true  of  Commence- 
ment: 

"She  madly  adores 
The  football  man, 
Sublimely  ignores 

Me. 
I,  of  ihemidiron, 

'Also  ran  — 
King  of  the  gridiron 
He. 

A  mere  undergrad., 

I  stand  no  show 
'Gainst  him  of  the  pad 

And  cleat. 
Still  liy  my  side 

She  sits,  you  know, 
For  I  provide 

Her  seal." 

American  Commencements  have  many 
other  features  in  common.  Class  Day  is 
nearly  always  observed.  A  special  time 
is  generally  designated  for  alumni  re- 
unions. Fraternity  or  society  gatherings, 
often  formal,  are  held.  At  Commence- 
ment proper,  well-known  men  speak. 

Class  Day  exercises  customarily  in- 
clude a  poem,  an  essay,  an  oration  at  the 
planting  of  a  class  ivy  or  tree,  and  a  class 
history  or  prophecy,  or  both,  usually  hu- 
mourous. Often  the  class  makes  a  circle 
of  the  campus,  cheering  each  building, 
most  of  the  Class  Day  observances  being 
out  of  door  ones.  There  are  often  boat 
rides  and  similar  summer  diversions,  even 
such  as  The  Princeton  Tiger  here  speaks 
of: 

"The  boy  sat  on  the  moonlit  deck. 

His  head  was  in  a  whirl; 
His  eyes  and  mouth  were  full  of  hair, 

And  his  arms  were  full  of  girl." 
Harvard's  Class  Day  comes  on  a  Fri- 
day, a  baseball  game  with  Yale  often  be- 
ing played  the  day  before.  Class  Day 
exercises  are  held  in  Sanders  Theatre 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
come  the  exercises  at  the  John  Har- 
vard statue,  including  the  wild  scramble 
of  the  Seniors  at  their  close  for  the 
flowers  that  are  festooned  about  the 
statue.  In  the  evening  President  and 
Mrs.  Eliot  are  at  home  to  the  Seniors  and 
their  friends  and  there  are  ilhiminations 
and  music  in  the  Yard,  dancing  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  various  spreads. 
Wednesday  is  Commencement  Day,  when 
over  looo  degrees  are  conferred  in  San- 
ders Jlieatre/..wdiose  capacity  is  far  less 


than  that.  An  interesting  reminder  of 
past  Commencement  customs  was  the 
presentation  by  Ex-Mayor  Samuel  A. 
Green  of  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  that  city  of  a 
pair  of  satin  breeches  worn  at  Com- 
mencement by  a  Green  of  the  Class  of 
1749  and  a  coat  of  elaborately  brocaded 
black  satin  worn  by  a  Green  of  1784. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
man)'  graduates  are  present  at  Com- 
mencement, and  an  especially  distinctive 
feature  is  found  in  the  "class  camp  fires," 
the  reunions  held  by  classes  in  big  rooms 
in  the  dormitories,  which  on  Alumni  Day 
the  undergraduates  give  over  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

At  Princeton  an  exceptional  I  v  large 
proportion  of  the  Alumni  return  for  Com- 
mencement. A  particularly  successful 
custom  there  is  for  each  class  that  is 
holding  a  reunion  to  rent  a  house  for  the 
week.  Good  spirits  meet  and  good  spirits 
flow  and  such  men  as  can,  sleep.  The 
Alumni  visit  each  others'  reunion  houses, 
and  are  sure  to  take  part  in  the  proces- 
sions to  the  annual  baseball  game  with 
Yale  and  to  the  Commencement  proper. 

Yale,  too,  draws  many  graduates  back 
for  Commencement,  especially  at  the 
Class  reunions.  At  the  Bicentennial  in 
1901,  five  thousand  Yale  graduates,  over 
half  the  living  Yale  men,  were  present. 
At  Cornell's  Commencement  Week  the 
great  tiatural  beauties  of  the  University's 
site  overlooking  Cayuga  Lake  are  at 
their  best.  Many  guests  are  present  and 
the  fraternity  houses  and  boarding  houses 
are  taxed  to  their  full  capacity.  Class 
Day  comes  on  a  Tuesday,  the  Senior  Ball 
being  held  in  the  evening;  Wednesday 
is  Alumni  Day,  when  many  Class  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  are  held ;  and  Thursday 
is  Commencement  Day.  At  Columbia, 
the  University  being  in  New  York  City, 
an  especially  large  attendance  of  Alumni 
usually  is  obtained.  Luncheons, 
"knetpes,"  and  other  reunions  of  gradu- 
ates are  notable.  New  York  University, 
too,  has  many  graduates  at  Commence- 
ment. 

At  Brown,  on  the  afternoon  of  Class 
Day,  the  fraternities  give  teas,  and  in  the 
evening  spreads,  or  dances,  the  whole 
campus  being  illuminated.  At  midnight 
all  these  affairs  are  over,  and  the  Senior 
Class,  accompanied  by  the  other  under- 
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COMMENCEMENT  DRESS  PARADE  AT  WEST  POINT, 


four  thousand  or  five  thousand  saddle 
horses  may  be  seen  at  Commencement  at 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky,  The  gather- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  stated 
one  in  Kentucky,  and  as  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  one-seventh  or  more 
of  them  being  negroes,  often  come  to  it. 


Other  more  or  less  novel  Commencement 
Week  exercises  are  the  smoking  of  a  pipe 
of  peace  by  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota ;  concerts  and 
oratories  at  Oberlin,  which  possesses  an 
excellent  conservatory  of  music ;  a  Senior 
play  at  Kansas  University ;  a  reception 
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for  the  graduating  class  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  various  fraternity  cus- 
toms and  meetings  at  Rutgers ;  a  review 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  the  stu- 
dent battalion  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
an  institution  where  the  Class  Day  exer- 
cises, it  may  be  added,  are  held  on  the 
steps  of  the  old  capital,  now  a  University 
building,  but  the  seat  of  government 
when  Iowa  City  was  the  capital  of  the 
State;  "Prom  night"  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  when  the  campus,  the  fra- 
ternity houses  and  the  streets  surround- 
ing the  campus  are  illuminated  by 
thousands  of  Japanese  lanterns ;  a 
Senior  Promenade  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity ;  the  award  of  a  gift,  intended  to 
be  characteristic  of  him,  to  each  Senior, 
at  the  Hamilton  College  Class  Day;  re- 
ceptiMis  on  the  evening  of  Class  Day  at 
Amherst  at  each  of  the  eleven  fraternity 
houses,  which  are  brilliantly  illuminated 
for  the  purpose;  and  a  Senior  extrava- 
ganza at  the  University  of  California, 
usually  touching  on  the  college  trials  of 
the  Seniors  and  held  in  the  University's 
handsome  new  Greek  amphitheatre. 

At  Wells  College,  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  a 
feature  of  Commencement  time  is  Ivy 
Day,  when  exercises  are  held  while  all 
the  students  are  linked  together  by  a 
heavy  daisy  chain.  The  Daisy  Chain  at 
Vassar  has  a  prominent  part  to  play  on 
Class  Day.  It  is  carried  by  the  twenty 
Sophomores,  who  are  supposed  to  be  pret- 
tiest. So  heavy  is  the  chain  that  two  who 
carried  it  at  a  recent  Class  Day  fainted. 
At  Smith  an  ivy  chain  instead  of  a  daisy 
chain  is  carried  at  Commencement.  The 
Senior  Dramatics  are  prominent  at 
Northampton.  At  Wellesley  a  review  of 
the  boat  crews  is  held  at  Commencement 
time.  At  Mbunt  Holyoke  chains  of 
laurel  figure  in  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises. A  distinctive  feature  is  the  "Senior 
Mountain  Day."  The  Seniors,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Tuesday  before  Com- 
mencement, go  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke, where,  at  midnight,  they  hold  in 
secret  their  last  class  meeting.  At  Bryn 
Mawr  Commencement,  a  garden  party  is 
given  by  the  Senior  Qass.  Refreshments 
are  served  on  the  campus,  which  is  il- 
luminated. 

"Co-eds"  at  the  Western  Universities 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises. 


At  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, an  ivy  is  planted  by  a  man  student 
or  a  woman  student,  alternating  each 
year,  while  a  Senior  cap  and  gown  is 
formally  handed  to  some  woman  from 
the  Junior  Class.  At  Oberlin,  on  the 
evening  before  Class  Day,  at  twilight,  the 
women  Seniors  have  their  last  "sing"  on 
the  college  library  steps,  and  the  steps  are 
formally  handed  over  to  the  women  jun- 
iors. A  distinctive  feature  of  Leiand 
Stanford's  Commencement  Week  is  the 
laying  of  the  Class  plate.  Every  gradu- 
ating class  places  one  on  the  "Quad,"  the 
plate  bearing  the  class's  numerals  in 
brass. 

"The  Prom"  at  Yale,  usually  held  in 
February,  has  long  been  famous  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  college  dance  in 
the  country.  The  "Prom"  committee 
chairmanship  is  considered  the  highest 
social  honour  a  man  can  receive.  So  elab- 
orate have  the  festivities  connected  with 
it  become  that  the  Yale  Faculty  a  few 
years  ago  limited  them  to  two  days.  They 
begin  on  a  Sunday,  when  nearly  all  the 
guests,  girls  and  chaperons,  who  are  in 
New  Haven,  go  to  service  at  Battel  1 
Chapel.  After  worship,  the  students 
without  guests  form  a  double  line,  be- 
tween which  the  procession  walks,  an  oc- 
casion that  is  made  particularly  embar- 
rassing because  this  girl's  bonnet  and 
that  one's  dress  and  a  third's  face  arc 
commented  on  by  no  means  inaudibly. 
On  Monday  night  is  the  Glee  Club  con- 
cert, at  which  the  Freshmen,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  invite  guests  to  any  of  the  af- 
fairs, sit  in  the  gallery,  let  banners  down 
in  front  of  those  below,  drop  bits  of 
paper  and  confetti,  and  in  even  less  un- 
objectionable ways  let  the  audience  know 
of  the  Freshman  Class's  existence.  So 
anxious  are  Freshmen  to  get  the  front 
seats  of  the  gallery  for  this  concert  that 
they  hire  men  to  stand  in  line  for  the 
purpose  at  the  theatre  box  office  for 
twenty-four  hours.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon there  are  elaborate  teas  at  the 
homes  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
societies,  and  on  Tuesday  night  is  held 
the  "Prom"  in  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Armory.  This  "Diary  of  a  Yale  Fresh- 
man" from  The  Yale  Record  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  at  New 
Haven  during  a  "Prom"  week: 
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Saturday,  January  18.  Queens  coming 
down.  Vio1«s  going  up.  Everybody  rubber- 
ing. Not  much  doing.  Morris  praying  for 
rain.  Sophomore  reported  to  have  a  dance 
for  the  Prom. 

Sunday,  January  ig.  Queens  at  chapel  in 
full  force  behind  bunches  of  violets.  Juniors 
try  to  pretend  they  are  used  to  it  and  look 
pleased  when  their  best  girl  sits  on  their  best 
hat  Later  adjourn  to  Whitney  Avenue.  All 
rubber  except  queens.  Faculty  plotting  to 
break  down  the  rest  of  the  fence, 

Monday,  January  2a.  New  violets,  same 
queens,  teas,  tea -gowns.  Everybody  riding 
around  somewhere.  Morris  weeping  tears  of 
joy.  Concert  at  night.  Yelling,  singing,  cheer- 
ing, queens,  spaghetti,  confetti,  sailing  cards, 
and  freshman  flag.  More  rubbering.  Report 
denied  that  one  Soph,  has  a  dance  for  the 
Prom. 

Tuesday,  January  21.  Nothing  doing  till 
noon.  Three  men  reported  to  be  awake  in 
recitations.  More  teas,  different  violets. 
Everybody  saving  themselves  till  night.  Off 
to  the  gallery.  Hundreds  of  queens,  myriads 
of  Soph,  stags,  perpetual  dancing,  insufficient 
refreshments,  constant  collisions,  outward 
apologies,  inward  swearing.  Senior  said  to 
have  worn  concealed  shin  guards.  Report 
finally   confirmed    that    a    Sophomore    had    a 

Similar  to  the  Yale  "Prom"  are  the 
Princeton  "Prom,"  the  Junior  "Prom" 
and  Ivy  Ball  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Columbia  Junior 
Ball.  The  latter  was  always  held 
at  Sherry's,  New  York  City,  until  this 
year,  when  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
holding  it  in  the  University  Gymnasium 
on  Momingside  Heights.  A  somewhat 
different  type  of  midwinter  festivities  is 
represented  bj'  "Junior  Week"  at  Cor- 
nell, "House  Party  Week"  at  Williams, 
and  "Junior  Week"  at  Amherst.  The 
chief  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  types  is  that  at  the  latter  most  of  the 
girls  who  are  guests  occupy  the  fraternity 
houses  of  their  hosts.  As  there  are  at 
Cornell  twenty-four  chapter  houses  of 
Greek  letter  fraternities,  a  good  number 
of  visitors  can  be  accommodated.  Most 
of  the  fraternity  men  seek  temporary 
rooms  elsewhere,  for  it  is  usually  at- 
tempted to  have  your  guest  occupy  your 
room.  At  Cornell  the  festivities  proper 
last  from  Tuesday  to  Friday,  inclu.sive, 
though  the  house  parties  are  sometimes 
prolonged  after  Friday  or  begin  before 
Monday,  and  the  chief  big  dances  are  the 
Sophomore    Cotillion    and    the   "Junior 


Prom."  For  the  Cotillion  and  "Prtrni." 
the  Cornell  University  Armory  is  elab- 
orately decorated,  so  that  practically  no 
trace  of  its  original  interior  remains.  At 
the  sides  of  the  drill  hall,  "boxes,"  or 
little  enclosures  for  non- dancers,  are 
erected,  the  fraternities  and  other  groups 
of  students  having  one  or  more  apiece  for 
their  guests.  Fraternity  dances,  teas  and 
theatricals  are  given,  and  often  a  girt  will 
be  a  guest  at  four  or  five  fraternity 
houses  in  a  day,  besides  the  one  at  which 
she  is  staying.  At  Williams  and  Amherst 
too  tlie  girls  stay  at  the  society  houses, 
and  various  dances  and  receptions  are 
held.  At  all  three  of  these  institutions, 
of  course,  there  are  many  guests  who  do 
not  stay  at  the  fraternity  houses,  and 
groups  of  non-fraternity  men  often  pool 
issues  for  the  week  and  have  house 
parties  at  their  rooming  houses.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan,  another  thriving 
home  of  Greek  Letter  fraternities,  Junior 
Week  comes  between  the  two  semesters. 
Examinations  end  on  a  Thursday,  and 
liouse  parties  at  the  chapter  houses  and 
elsewhere  last  from  then  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  A  "Junior  Hop,"  a  matinee 
by  the  University  Comedy  Club  and  a 
concert  by  the  University  Musical  Qubs 
are  the  chief  features.  Brown's  "Junior 
Week"  lasts  three  days,  and  is  marked  by 
fraternity  teas  and  Other  social  aSairs, 
ending  with  a  "Junior  Prom."  At  Dart- 
mouth, Rutgers,  Hamilton,  New  York 
University,  and  Stevens,  the  fraterni- 
ties also  make  much  of  "Junior  Week." 
The  University  of  Rochester,  Colgate, 
Ohio  State  University,  and  Leiand  Stan- 
ford also  have  elaborate  "Junior  Proms." 

Typical  of  the  importance  of  the  "co- 
ed" in  the  West  is  "Woman's  Day"  at  the 
University  of  California.  Various  sports 
are  held  by  the  women,  and  a  basket  ball 
game  is  played  on  the  University's  open 
air  court,  which  men  students  may  see, 
if — chaperoned  by  a  woman  student.  In 
the  evening,  still  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "co-eds,"  a  colonial  ball  takes  place. 
The  woman's  edition  of  the  weekly  liter- 
ary paper,  The  Occident,  appears  on  this 
day.  "Junior  Day"  at  the  University  of 
California  is  the  Friday  after  Thanks- 
giving. Members  of  the  Junior  Class 
give  an  original  farce  and  the  "Junior 
Prom"  is  held  in  the  evening. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago  has  a  "Senior  Prom" 
on  Washington's  Birthday  and  a  "Junior 
Prom"  at  Commencement.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  the  most  elaborate  festiv- 
ities, outside  of  Commencement,  centre  in 
the  election  and  initiation  of  men  to  the 
senior  society  of  Scimitar  and  Fez,  said 
to  hold  a  charter  signed  by  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  II.  At  Oberlin,  at 
Thanksgiving,  each  of  the  college  classes, 
and  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  other 
departments,  have  elaborate  banquets. 

At  Vassar  the  chief  social  affairs  dur- 
ing the  year  are  the  Philolothean  Dance 
at  Thanksgiving  and  the  Founders' 
Dance  on  May  i,  to  both  of  which  the 
students  invite  men  guests.  At  Smith, 
there  are  men  guests  in  March  for  the 
Musical  Qub's  concert,  and  in  May  for 
the  Junior  "Prom."  Teas  and  germans 
are  given  in  the  college  dormitories  in 
connection  with  the  concert.  At  Wells 
a  "Junior  Prom"  is  held  to  which 
men  are  invited.  A  "John  Henry"  article 
in  The  Cornell  Widow  tells  of  a  visit  to 
it,  and  the  description  is  typical  of  what 
often  happens  at  the  dances  at  women's 
colleges.  This  John  Henry  says,  among 
other  things : 

"It  was  this  way— I  gets  a  letter  from  a  girl 
that  a  friend  of  hers  had  lost  her  Johnnie  for 
the  Prom,  and  that  I  might  consider  myself 


subpcBnaed.  I  sends  a  hurry  call  for  my  laun- 
dry  and  wires  that  I  was  on. 

"When  we  got  to  Aurora  I  beats  the  field 
to  the  tavern  and  asks  for  a  room  aad  a  bath. 
Then  the  guy  broke  the  news  to  me — no  room 
that  night;  no  bath  any  night  I  fanned  myself 
and  picked  out  a  dark  comer  where  1  did  the 
quick  change.  Then  I  takes  number  twenty  on 
a  sad  looking  mirror  in  the  oSice.  Next,  I 
ducks  up  to  the  college  and  gets  out  a  habeas 
corpus  for  the  woman  that  was  to  buy  my  sup- 
per. At  last  somebody  found  her  and  we  givd 
each  other  the  mit.  A  long  row  of  faculty — 
male  and  female — sized  me  up  and  then  on 
(o  glory  for  a  few  hours. 

"After  the  dance  we  sped  back  to  the  hotel 
and  boomed  Milwaukee  stock  a  few  points.  I 
picked  up  a  Hobart  man  and  we  hires  a  parlor 
in  a  farm  house  that  had  not  been  opened 
since  the  last  funeral  in  the  family.  The 
Hobart  man  drew  a  bum  Larkin's-soap  com- 
bination chair  and  T  forced  myself  on  a  marble 
top  table.  With  an  antiseptic  spray  I  could 
have  done  the  body- in-the- Morgue  tableaux 
fine. 

"In  the  morning  we  got  away  quick,  as  the 
Hobart  man  had  tried  to  pick  some  wax  flow- 
ers when  we  came  in,  and  did  not  have  the 
price  of  the  glass  cover.  I  hunted  up  mine 
and  told  her  I  looked  stronger  than  I  felt 
She  took  the  hint  and  gave  me  a  chance  to 

"It  was  a  dead  smooth  time.  But  say,  itll 
be  a  month  before  I  gets  that  marble  top  table 
out  of  my  system — believe  me." 

L.  Guernsey  Price. 


MY  HEART  HATH  TALKED  OF  THEE. 

My  heart  hath  talked  of  thee 

All  the  soft  hours  of  the  slumbrous  day. 
As  through  the  arch  of  tree  and  tree, 

'Mid  Springtime's  wooing  volubility, 
One  fuller,  more  insistent  note. 
From  unseen,  love-pained  throat, 
Comes  down  the  leafy  way. 
Here,  hour  by  heedless  hour. 

Upon  the  moss-stained  fence  I  lean. 
And  wonder  at  the  sudden  shower 

Of  blossoms  on  the  rippling  green, 
And  watch  the  hand  of  God  unfold 
The  poppy  and  the  marigold. 
The  rose  is  lovely,  and  the  fleur-de-lis, 
And  appie-blossoms,  dear  to  thee  and  me, 
But  now  I  choose  those  richer-coloured  flowers. 
Lifting  gold  faces  to  the  golden  hours. 
My  fancv  is  robust  as  they :  one  sweet,  warm  kiss 

Befits  a  day  like  this.  Herbert  MOiler  Hopkins. 
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FIVE  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


I. 

THE    AUTOBIOORAPHY    OF    HERBERT 
SPENCER.* 

THE  world  has  made  its  candid 
autobit^raphies  classics  and 
this  latest  is  unique  as  the 
attempt  of  an  earnest  and 
acute  thinker  to  write  "a  natural  historj"" 
of  himself  as  a  useful  accompaniment  to 
the  books  which  it  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  his  life  to  write. 

Spencer  at  much  length  sets  forth  his 
lineage  and  the  events  and  circumstances 
of  his  childhood,  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, in  order  to  trace  and  explain  their 
influence  upon  his  career.  He  came  of  a 
long  line  of  non-conformists  and  whigs. 
His  father,  a  school  teacher,  with  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  the  subject  of  education 
and  a  special  interest  in  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  and  also  something 
of  an  inventor,  had  the  trait  of  indepen- 
dence in  thought  and  action  as  a  marked 
characteristic.  Young  Herbert,  the  only 
surviving  child,  and  much  of  the  time  his 
companion,  derived  from  him  a  special 
interest  in  these  subjects  and  far  sur- 
passed his  father  in  his  disregard  for  all 
forms  of  established  authority  in  intel- 
lectual matters.  His  school  life,  for  the 
most  part  away  from  home,  ended  with 
his  sixteenth  year,  with  very  modest  ac- 
quirements : 

"A  fair  amount  of  mathematics  had  been 
acquired ;  and  the  accompanying  disciphne  had 
strengthened  my  reasoning  powers.  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  but  trifling  success  had 
been  achieved;  in  French  nothing  beyond  the 
early  part  of  the  grammar  and  a  few  pages 
d(  a  phrase  book ;  in  Greek  a  little  grammar 
I  suppose,  and  such  knowledge  as  resulted 
from  rendering  into  English  a  few  chapters  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  in  Latin  some  small 
ability  to  translate  the  easy  books  given  to 
beginners — always,  however,  with  more  or  less 
of  blundering.  No  history  was  read ;  there 
was  no  culture  in  general  literature;  nor  had 
the  concrete  sciences  any  place  in  our  course. 
Poetry  and  fiction  were  left  out  entirely.'' 

But  by  his  father  he  had  been  taught 
*An  Aulobiography.     By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Two  volumes.     D.  Appleton  and  Company: 
New  York.    $5.50. 


not  what  to  think  but  how  to  think,  and, 
shortly  after  he  left  school  and  when  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  his  love  of  mathe- 
matics manifested  itself  by  the  discovery 
of  a  remarkable  property  of  the  circle, 
not  then  known,  and  the  theorem  and  its 
demonstration  were  published  in  1S40. 
After  an  attempt  at  teaching,  he  entered 
upon  railway  engineering,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  some  years  with  great  success, 
shown  by  his  advancement  in  position 
and  compensation.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  wrote  his  father  that  he  would  like  to 
make  public  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  state 
of  the  world  and  religion,  together  with  a 
few  remarks  on  education,  but  added  that 
he  thought  he  might  employ  his  time  bet- 
ter at  present.  He  was  fond  of  castle- 
building,  a  habit  which  continued 
through  his  youth  and  mature  life,  and 
at  this  time  his  castles  included  a  suc- 
cessful invention  and  a  fortune  made 
hereby. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  distinguished 
men,  the  reading  of  a  particular  book 
marked  an  epoch  in  his  intellectual  life. 
In  the  course  of  his  engineering  work, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  fossils  in 
the  railway  cuttings,  and  he  purchased 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  then  re- 
cently published.  A  chapter  in  this  book 
devoted  to  a  refutation  of  Lamarck's 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  species, 
had  the  effect  of  giving  him  a  decided 
leaning  to  it,  and  from  the  time  that  he 
read  this  book  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
subject  of  evolution,  and  when,  years 
later,  he  became  aware  of  Von  Baer's  for- 
mula expressing  the  course  of  develop- 
ment through  which  every  plant  and  ani- 
mal passes  the  change  from  homogeneity 
to  heterogeneity,  with  this  formula,  in 
connection  with  his  general  evolutionary 
ideas,  he  began  to  work  out  the  views 
which  it  was  his  life  task  to  embody  in  a 
system  of  philosophy.  He  fixes  the  date 
when  he  adopted  the  general  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  not  later  than  1855,  It  is 
extremely  Interesting  to  note  the  mixed 
motives  which  influenced  him  to  attempt 
and  complete  this  task : 
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"Nor  can  It  be  denied  that,  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  chief  undertaking,  I  have  been  through- 
out stimulated  by  the  desire  to  associate  my 
name  with  an  achievement.  Though  from  the 
outset  I  have  had  in  view  the  effects  to  be 
wrought  on  men's  beliefs  and  courses  of 
action — especially  in  respect  of  social  affairs 
and  governmental  functions ;  yet  ihe  sentiment 
of  ambition  has  all  along  been  operative." 

During  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he 
had  reprinted  a  series  of  articles  written 
for  The  Non-Conformist,  under  the  title 
of  The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government, 
and  had  reached  the  concltision  "that 
government  is  a  national  institution  for 
preventing  one  man  frotn  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  another."  A  copy  of 
this  book  he  sent  to  Carlyle,  who  ac- 
knowledged it  in  an  appreciative  letter, 
commenting  upon  which  Spencer  says : 

"I  quote  the  letter  because,  profoundly 
averse  as  I  am  from  Carlyle's  leading  ideas, 
and  strongly  as  I  have  expressed  myself  in 
reprobation  of  his  despotic  temper  and  result- 
ii^  love  of  despotic  rule,  and  in  reprobation 
of  his  contemptuous  utterances  about  various 
men,  it  is  but  fair  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  sympathetic  feeling  occasionally  mani- 
fested by  him." 

Later,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Carlyle,  through  an  introduction  by 
Lewes,  who  had  become  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Spencer,  and  he  had  also  formed 
a  deep  and  lasting  friendship  with  George 
Eliot,  then  Miss  Evans,  and  their  inti- 
macy resuhed  in  gossip  of  love  and  mar- 
riage, but  in  fact  no  such  ideas  were  en- 
tertained by  either  of  them.  A  conver- 
sation between  this  appreciative  friend 
and  himself,  relating  to  Social  Statics,  his 
first  book,  completed  in  1850,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  a  significant  passage,  indicating 
the  method  of  his  mental  operations : 

"Social  Studies  having,  I  presume,  been  re- 
ferred to,  she  said  that,  considering  how  much 
thinking  1  must  have  done,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  no  lines  on  my  forehead.  'I  suppose  it 
is  because  I  am  never  pu/zled,'  I  sard.  This 
called  forth  the  exclamation— 'O!  that's  the 
most  arrogant  thing  I  ever  heard  uttered.'  To 
which  I  rejoined,  'Not  at  all.  when  you  know 
what  I  mean.'  And  I  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain that  my  mode  of  thinking  did  not  involve 
that  concentrated  effort  which  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  wrinkling  of  the  brows. 

"It  has  never  beer  my  way  to  set  before 
myself  a  problem  and  puzzle  out  an  answer. 


The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  from  time  to 
time  arrived,  have  not  been  arrived  at  as  solu- 
tions of  questions  raised ;  but  have  been  ar- 
rived at  unawares — each  as  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  a  body  of  thoughts  which  slowly  grew 
from  a  germ." 

He  completed  his  Psychology,  his  sec- 
ond book,  in  1855,  under  great  difficul- 
ties, carrying  on  other  literary  work  at 
the  same  time,  and  struggling  with  per- 
sistent insomnia,  the  result  of  his  highly 
nervous  organisation.  In  a  letter  written 
at  this  time,  he  thus  describes  himself : 

"You  are  doubtless  perfectly  right  in  at- 
tributing my  present  state  to  an  exclusively 
intellectual  hfe;  and  in  prescribing  exerdse 
of  the  affections  as  the  best  remedy.  No  one 
is  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  1  am  that 
bachelorhood  is  an  unnatural  and  very  in- 
jurious state.  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  (when 
I  was  unfortunate  in  having  no  brothers  or 
sisters)  I  have  been  longing  to  have  my  affec- 
tions called  out.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  myself  but  half  alive;  and  have 
often  said  that  I  hoped  to  begin  to  live  some 
day.  But  my  wandering,  unsettled  life,  my 
unattractive  manners  towards  those  in  whom  I 
feel  no  interest,  my  habit  of  arguing  and  of 
offending  opponents  by  a  disrespectful  style  of 
treating  them,  have  been  so  many  difficulties 
in  my  way." 

In  March  1852,  he  had  published  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Development  of  Hypothesis, 
and,  when  in  1857,  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
in  papers  read  before  the  Linnxan  Soci- 
ety, presented  their  views  on  the  subject, 
Spencer  sent  to  Darwin  a  copy  of  his  vol- 
ume of  essays  containing  that  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Hypothesis.  In  the  Auto- 
biography the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage occurs,  relating  to  this  incident : 

"The  following  is  Mr.  Darwin's  acknowl- 
edgment: No,  it  is  not  as  follows;  for  on 
considerations  I  decide  to  omit  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  compliments  it  contains,  which 
seemed  to  negative  publication.  T  was  about 
to  quote  it,  because  it  dispels,  more  effectually 
than  anything  else  can,  a  current  error  re- 
specting the  relation  between  Mr.  Darwin's 
views  and  my  own.  But  the  reproduction  of 
it  would  be  out  of  taste,  and  T  leave  the  error 
to  be  otherwise  corrected." 

The  second  volume  of  the  Autobiogra- 
phy is  occupied  in  large  part  with  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  composition 
and  publication  of  the  Synthetic  Philos- 
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ophy,  the  scheme  of  which  he  announced 
in  1857-58.  This  work,  which  he  for- 
tunately lived  to  complete,  although  at 
times  he  despaired  of  so  doing,  practi- 
cally engrossed  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life.  Under  what  physical  disabilities 
and  other  difficulties  this  was  done  mak- 
ing, its  accomplishment  sheer  heroism, 
can  only  be  appreciated  after  reading  this 
book. 

He  tells  us  that  he  never  was  able  to 
read  Kant  through,  because  he  found  that 
he  disagreed  with  his  fundamental  hypo- 
thesis; that  Comte  fared  much  the  same 
way,  because  he  disagreed  with  the  Clas- 
sification of  the  Sciences;  that  he  could 
not  read  Plato  either  as  philosophy  or 
literature,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  this  dis- 
regard of  the  philosophical  literature  of 
the  past  aided  him  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  life-work : 

"Lack  of  regard  for  authority,  and  fearless- 
ness of  the  consequences  entailed  by  dissent 
from  other  men's  opinions,  have  been  part 
causes  of  what  success  I  have  had  in  philo- 
sophical inquiry.  Such  reverence  for  great 
names  as  most  feel,  and  resulting  acceptance 
of  established  doctrines,  would  have  negatived 
that  independence  without  which  I  could  not 
have  reached  the  conclusions  I  have.  Never 
stoppii^  to  ask  what  has  been  thought  about 
this  or  that  matter,  I  have  usually  gone  direct 
to  the  facts  as  presented  in  Nature,  and  drawn 
inferences  afresh  from  them — occasionally,  it 
may  be,  untrue  influences,  hut  in  other  cases 
inferences  which  are  true." 

It  is  evident  that  his  inherited  qualities, 
his  remarkable  intellectual  development, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  philosophical 
thought  of  the  past,  enabled  him  to  attain 
an  intellectual  isolation  practically  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  a  recluse.  This  isolation 
clearly  rendered  possible  his  achievement 
and  determined  its  character,  and  may 
determine  its  ultimate  value,  which  will 
depend  upon  whether  future  philosophic 
thought  will  have  to  resort  to  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  past  or  will  prove  self- 
sufficient,  on  the  lines  that  he  has  laid 
down. 

Throughout  the  Autobiography,  it  is 
made  apparent  that  there  was  in  Spencer 
an  extraordinary  development  of  his  in- 
tellect as  contrasted  with  his  emotions ; 
excepting  on  the  side  of  social  justify,  his 
emotional  nature  seems  to  have  been  but 
slightly  developed.    Nowhere  is  there  a 


suggestion  that  he  had  any  interest  in 
animals  or  any  especial  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  in  his  later  years 
he  discovered  that  he  had  a  marked  affec- 
tion for  children. 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  follow  the  appli- 
cation to  his  own  life,  thought  and  work, 
of  the  methods  he  employed  in  his  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,  and  to  observe  the 
growth  and  development  of  his  philo- 
sophic ideas,  these  are  not  the  sole  attrac- 
tions of  the  book.  It  abounds  in  inspir- 
ing and  noble  thoughts ;  in  keen  and  char- 
acteristic descriptions  of  persons  and 
places ;  in  charming  anecdotes  and  bright 
passages  of  wit,  humour  and  satire,  and 
the  "Reflections,"  the  closing  chapter, 
written  after  the  main  portion  of  the  Au- 
tobiography, and  completed  in  1893,  is  a 
most  suggestive,  profound  and  impres- 
sive piece  of  writing,  expressing  his 
views,  not  only  as  to  his  own  life,  its  con- 
duct and  its  lessons  to  him  and  others, 
but  also  his  views  upon  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of 
human  life  in  general. 

The  book  will  live,  not  as  the  other 
great  autobiographies,  by  virtue  of  the 
emotional  element  in  them,  their  intense 
humanism,  but  by  reason  of  its  intellec- 
tual elements,  and  because  it  is  the  candid 
record  of  the  life  and  thought  of  one  who 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  important  move- 
ments in  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
race.  Edward  M.  Colie. 

II. 

THE    HlSTORi^    OF    THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY    IN    CARICATURE.' 

Most  books  that  deal  with  the  subject 
of  caricature  attempt  too  much  or  else 
too  little.  Caricature  itself  being  so  very 
ancient  a  form  of  human  art  and  its  sub- 
jects being  as  multitudinous  as  life  itself, 
no  single  book  can  adequately  trace  the 
history  of  its  complete  development. 
Everything  in  which  men  and  women 
take  an  interest  has  been  taken  as  a  theme 
by  the  satirist  who  indulges  his  wit,  his 
humour,  or  his  hate  throng  a  pictorial 

'The  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
Caricature.  By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice  and 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    t2.so.  ■ 
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at  we  shall  never  find 
in  any  single  treatise  an  adequate  account 
of  this  bastard  form  of  art.  The  monu- 
mental works  of  Champfleury  and  of 
Flogel-Eberling,  bulky  though  they  be, 
are  in  reality  mere  monographs  compared 
with  what  one  would  expect  from  an  ex- 
haustive history  of  caricature.  As  for 
such  books  as  that  of  Parton,  which  at- 
tempts to  trace  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  hundred  pages,  the  history  of  cari- 
cature from  the  earliest  times  they  are 
simply  grotesque  in  their  inadequacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  limited  works  like 
those  of  Grand -Carteret,  which  have  to 
do  with  special  periods  or  restricted 
themes,  do  not  individually  possess  an  in- 
terest so  nearly  universal  as  to  attract 
the  casual  reader. 

The  authors  of  the  volume  now  before 
us  have  judiciously  restricted  their  field 
so  as  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches,  while  they  have  at 
the  same  time  selected  one  that  is  broad 
enough  to  attract  every  intelligent  person. 
The  caricature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is,  in  fact,  the  very  cream  of  all  carica- 
ture. In  that  period  comic  art  obtained 
its  most  perfect  form  and  its  supreme 
recognition.  The  caricaturist,  indeed, 
has  at  last  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
power  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with,  and 
the  cartoon  exercises  an  influence  hardly 
second  to  that  which  is  wielded  by  the 
press.  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Cooper  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  tracing  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  it  has  been  recorded  by  the  sharp  pen- 
cil of  the  contemporarv  cartoonist ;  and 
their  book  begins  with  the  coarse  but 
powerful  drawings  of  Gillray  and  Row- 
landson,  and  ends  with  the  work  of  Car- 
an  d'Ache,  of  Opper  and  Davenport  and 
Bush.  The  text  of  the  book  is  based 
upon  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
not  long  ago  in  the  pages  of  The  Book- 
man. This  text,  however,  has  been  re- 
vised and  amplified,  while  the  illustra- 
tions which  accompanied  it  have  been 
lavishly  augmented  in  number. 


Both  text  and  pictures  arc  extremely 
interesting.  To  turn  the  pages  over  is 
to  read  the  record  of  a  marvellous  cen- 
tury, a  century  in  which  the  modem 
world  was  revolutionised ;  and  this  record 
is  essentially  a  popular  one,  showing  how 
the  spectacular  events  of  a  hundred 
years  were  viewed,  not  by  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  but  by  the  man  in  the  street, 
to  whom  the  caricaturist  must  first  of  all 
appeal.  It  is  history  expounded  by  wit 
and  oftentimes  by  malice.  It  is  pictorial 
parody.  Here  the  stateliest  of  figures, 
the  most  powerful  of  men,  are  stripped  of 
all  their  trappings  of  state  and  held  up 
to  the  irreverent  gaze  of  millions  with 
an  impishness  which  very  often  goes  un- 
erringly to  the  very  heart  of  things  and 
lays  bare  the  truth  with  sublime  audacity 
and  an  utter  unconcern  for  consequences. 
Many  of  these  caricatures  have  won  a 
place  for  themselves  as  secure  as  that 
which  is  held  by  works  of  higher  art.  The 
famous  Poire  of  Philippon,  the  impress- 
ive drawing  by  Leech  entitled  "General 
Fevrier  Turned  Traitor,"  Tenniel's  car- 
toon of  Bismarck  and  the  Kaiser  when 
the  latter  "drops  the  pilot,"  Nast's  scari- 
fication of  Tweed,  and  Gillam's  hideous 
conception  of  "The  Tattooed  Man"  are 
sure  of  immortality,  while  not  a  few  of 
the  other  inspirations  of  the  political  cari- 
caturist deserve  to  be  ranked  with  these. 

Criticism  of  the  volume  must  be  mainly 
of  a  negative  character.  The  authors 
have  confined  themselves  for  the  most 
part  to  the  political  history  of  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  America ;  and 
caricature  of  other  countries  finds  little 
place  or  mention.  Italian  history  from 
1848  to  1866  has  failed  to  interest  the 
authors,  although  it  gave  birth  to  a 
swarm  of  clever  skits.  The  great  Hun- 
garian outbreak  of  1848,  and  the  meteoric 
career  of  Kossuth  have  apparently  been 
forgotten,  while  Spanish  caricature  is 
represented  by  a  few  small  drawings 
made  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  18^. 
Therefore,  properly  speaking,  the  book 
is  incomplete;  though  probably  the  aver- 
age reader  will  not  be  troubled  by  these 
omissions.  Another  feature  of  the  work 
that  mars  its  excellence  is  the  fact  that 
the  illustrations  do  not  follow  a  strictly 
chronological  order.  Thus,  a  cartoon 
illustrating  the  end  of  the  Chino- Japanese 
War  in  1896  follows  another  which  has  to 
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do  with  the  march  of  the  Allies  on  Pekin 
in  1900;  and  both  of  these  precede  a  car- 
toon concerning  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act,  as  does  also  a  caricatiire  of  Bou- 
langer.  This  arrangement  is  confusing 
and  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  interrupts  a 
natural  sequence  which  ought  to  have 
been  maintained  throughout  the  book. 
Among  the  famous  drawings  that  have 
been  omitted  are  some  which  appeared 
during  the  Blaine-Cieveland  campaign 
and  which  would  have  testified  vividly  to 
the  bitterness  of  that  struggle  without 
descending  too  far  into  the  depths  of  the 
objectionable.  In  enumerating  the  various 
"breaks"  which  political  cartoonists  have 
made  in  publishing  pictures  of  events 
which  failed  to  come  off,  there  should 
have  been  included  the  famous  one  which 
Judge  committed,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, at  the  time  when  Mr,  Qeveland  over- 
whelmed Judge  Folger  in  1882,  though 
the  publishers  of  Judge  were  so  confident 
of  Republican  success  that  they  went  to 
press  with  a  victorious  cartoon  which  ap- 
peared a  day  or  two  after  the  Republican 
debacle. 

It  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
book  had  some  account  been  given  of  the 
evolution  of  national  types  through  cari- 
cature— for  instance,  the  figure  of  John 
Bull.,  those  of  Uncle  Sam  and  Brother 
Jonathan,  and  the  origin  of  the  Russian 
Bear  as  a  symbol.  Here  and  there  the 
authors  have  mistaken  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  a  drawing  either  through  careless- 
ness or  through  unfamiliarity  with  the 
subject.  Thus,  on  page  353,  there  is  a 
cartoon  from  the  Humorislische  Blatter 
of  Berhn.  It  is  entitled  "Between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,"  and  relates  to  the  minis- 
try of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau.  The  text 
describes  this  picture  as  follows: 

"On  one  side  of  the  narrow  waterway,  a 
treacherous  rnck  shows  (he  yawning  jaws  of 
the  .^rmy.  On  ihe  olhtr  side.  oquaMy  hideous 
and  threat  en  ing,  gleam  the  sharpened  teeth 
of  the  face  typifyinfi  the  Dreyfiiii  Party." 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ministry  was  in  danger  only 
because  it  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
Dreyfus;  and  the  face  in  the  caricature 
which  the  authors  take  to  represent  the 
Dreyfus  Party  really  depicts  the  Cleri- 
cals, a  fact  which  ought  to  have  been  ob- 
vious from  the  general  appearance  of  the 


face,  not  to  mention  the  characteristic 
clerical  hat  above  it.  Minor  slips  such 
as  the  omission  of  accents,  the  spellings 
"Dreyfussard,"  and  "Philipon,"  and 
"Pigot"  for  Pigott  (the  Pamell  forger) 
are  minor  matters  and  can  be  readily  cor- 
rected in  the  next  edition,  which  we  hope 
the  authors  will  furnish  with  a  complete 
index  and  thus  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  their  work  for  reference.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  book  is  one  of  unique  and  gen- 
eral interest.  H.  T,  P, 

III, 

MR.  LYNDE'S  "THE  ORAPTERS." 

MR.  LYNDE'S  The  Grafters,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the 
title,  has  for  its  serious  pur- 
pose the  discussion  of  cer- 
tain political  conditions  which  are  to-day 
a  menace  to  the  very  existence  of  popular 
government.  And  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  author  has  not  approached  his 
task  without  due  sense  of  responsibility, 
for  the  problems  involved  are  too  real 
and  vital  to  be  employed — like  Greek 
brigandage  or  South  American  revolution 
— merely  to  supply  motive  power  for  a 
story  of  adventure. 

Granting  all  sincerity  to  Mr,  Lynde, 
the  picture  he  draws  is  not  one  tending 
to  increase  our  satisfaction  in  free  insti- 
tutions. A  western  state  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  gang  of  corruptible  officials  alter- 
nately in  conflict  and  in  "cahoots"  with  a 
corrupting  railway  company,  and  be- 
tween the  two  we  find  the  hero  of  the 
book  afflicted  with  what  seems  to  ua  an 
unheroic  moral  astigmatism. 

"  'Is  it  any  worse  to  take  a  bribe  than 
it  is  to  give  one?""  asks  Miss  Elinor 
Brentwood  of  the  young  attorney  of  the 
corporation.  "  'You  have  just  admitted 
that  you  were  going  to  buy  the  neutrality 
of  the  Governor,  you  know.'  " 

"  'I  don't  see  it  in  that  light  at  all,' " 
is  the  reply, 

David  Kent,  who  has  left  New  Eng- 
land for  the  West  in  the  hope  of  winning 
fortune  and  ultimately  the  hand  of  Miss 
Brentwood,  is  at  the  opening  of  the  story 
a  l^al  representative  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Railway,  a  corporation  in  which  the 
entire  fortune  of  the  young  lady,  tc^ether 
with  that  of  her  mother  and  sister,  Pen- 
elope,  is   invested.    A   victory   for  the 
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Populist  party  at  a  State  election  so  de- 
preciates the  stock  that  the  Brentwood 
family,  unable  longer  to  maintain  their 
high  position  in  Boston  society,  also  mi- 
grate westward,  happily  to  the  very  town 
where  Kent  is  living.  With  the  ladies 
travels  Mr.  Brookes  Oimsby,  a  young 
millionaire,  and  Kent's  most  dangerous 
rival  for  the  affections  of  Miss  Brent- 
wood. 

An  insight  into  the  character  of  Elinor 
is  given  in  her  reply  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  doubtful  securities  be  disposed 
of: 

"  'If  we  were  to  sell  now,'  she  retorted 
with  prompt  decision,  'it  would  be  be- 
cause we  were  afraid  it  might  prove  a  bad 
investment.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
a  presumably  ignorant  buyer,  we  have  no 
right  to  sell.'  " 

Mrs.,  Brentwood,  who  was  by  the  way 
"a  thin-lipped  little  person,  plain-spoken 
to  the  verge  of  unfriendliness,  a  woman 
in  whom  the  rugged  Puritan  strain  had 
become  panic-acidulous,"  accepts  her  el- 
der daughter's  point  of  view  without 
question,  and  the  lovers  are  again 
brought  together. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  a  Pullman 
car.  David  "hoped  there  would  be  no 
absence- reared  barrier  to  be  painfully 
levelled,"  and  found  none,  for  Elinor 
"was  by  turns  unwontedly  kind  and  cu- 
riously silent,"  and  presently  the  lawyer 
"dropped  informally  into  place  as  one  of 
the  party  of  five,"  From  this  on  to  the 
end  of  the  book  no  note  of  discord  ap- 
pears to  have  marred  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions thus  established.  And  no  wonder, 
for  the  members  of  the  group  had  one 
absorbing  taste  in  common ;  a  passion  for 
local  politics.  Mr.  Lynde  has  been  no 
less  successful  in  his  attempts  to  inter- 
weave a  love  story  with  one  of  political 
intrigue  than  many  others  who  have  la- 
boured in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
result  is  not  always  convincing.  One 
feels  disposed  to  question  the  psychol<^y 
which  impels  young  men  and  women  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  State  affairs  on 
moonlit  balconies  or  in  the  cheerful  at- 
mosphere of  evening  parties. 

"She  had  taken  his  arm  and  was  edg- 
ing him  through  the  press  in  the  parlours 
toward  the  entrance  hall.  'You  haven't 
paid  me  yet,'  he  objected.  'No,  I  am  try- 
ing to  remember.     Oh,  yes,   I   have  it 


now.  Wasn't  someone  telling  me  that 
you  are  interested  in  House  Bill  Twenty- 
nine?'  They  had  reached  the  dimly- 
lighted  front  vestibule  and  her  hand  was 
still  on  his  arm.  'I  was  interested  in  it,' 
he  admitted,  correcting  the  present  to  the 
past  tense.  'But,  after  it  went  to  the 
House  committee  on  judiciary  you  left 
it  to  more  skillful  or  perhaps  we'd  better 
say  to  less  scrupulous  han(h.'  .... 
He  stopped  her  with  a  sudden  gust  of 
feverish  excitement.  'Tell  me  what  you 
mean  in  one  word.  Miss  Van  Brock. 
Don't  those  fellows  intend  to  stay 
bought?'    She  smiled  pityingly," 

Portia  Van  Brock,  though  but  a 
secondary  heroine,  differed  little  from 
Elinor  in  character  and  conversation,  and 
like  Elinor  she  was  as  well  bred  as  she 
was  well-informed.  Her  red  and  white 
corpuscles  must  have  left  the  power- 
house of  her  affections  at  regulated  inter- 
vals, and  we  are  sure  they  got  back  on 
schedule  time,  even  when  David  Kent 
dropped  local  politics  long  enough  to  be- 
stow upon  the  other  girl  the  single  chaste 
salute  recorded  in  the  volume. 

If  the  author  betrays  a  greater  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  Grafters  than  in  the 
romance  he  should  not  perhaps  be 
blamed.  For  in  truth  the  politicians  are 
much  more  human  than  the  lovers.  The 
characters  of  Bucks  and  his  confederates 
are  evidently  based  on  actual  observa- 
tion. And  when  dealing  with  them  the 
action  of  the  story  moves  often  with  no 
little  dash  and  spirit,  notably  in  the  "rail- 
roading" of  the  party  of  officials  to  jus- 
tice across  the  boundary  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Lynde's  narrative  is,  in  the  main, 
told  simply,  though  marred  at  times  by 
superabundant  hyphens  and  unusual 
words — "dispiteously"  for  example,  or 
"successfulist."  But  the  chief  merit  of 
the  book  rests  on  its  study  of  the  ways 
and  manners  of  Populistic  statesmanship. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  read  a  review 
of  The  Grafters,  from  the  pen  of  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Commoner. 

Herman  Knickerbocker  VieU. 

XV. 

MISS  JOHNSTON'S  "SIR  MORTIMER."" 

Miss  Johnston's  latest  romance  has  for 
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a  setting  Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  the 
Spanish  Main,  treasure  galleons,  islands, 
and  an  immense  deal  of  scenery,  Drake 
and  Sidney  appear  in  secondary  roles, 
also  one  thorough  dastard,  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid,  and 
much  friendship  between  heroic  adven- 
turers. Sir  Mortimer,  an  honest  but 
singularly  ill-starred  gentleman,  is  suc- 
cessfully experimented  upon  by  the  Holy 
OiBce,  which  with  fiendish  subtlety  sub- 
stitutes a  disgraceful  moral  death  for 
mere  physical  destruction.  There  are  sea 
fights,  tropical  journeyings,  and  some 
Elizabethan  verse.  But  this  is  not  alll 
There  is  a  style  so  remarkable  that  soon 
the  very  gentlest  reader  cannot  possibly 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  and  rather 
loses  hold  upon  Sir  Mortimer,  Datnaris 
Sedley  and  "a  wild  blue-jerkined  Ariel 
filled  with  tidings"  named  Robin  Robin- 
a-dale,  in  the  acute  excitement  of  seeing 
what  will  next  happen  to  the  English 
tongue. 

The  author's  recipe  for  Elizabethan 
prose  is  systematically  to  invert.  Unless 
absolutely  unfeasible,  let  the  subject  al- 
ways follow  its  verb.  This  undeniably 
lends  quaintness,  as  "With  all  their  vigi- 
lance, not  every  hall  and  crevice  could 
the  English  stop.  Spanish  was  the  town 
.  .  ,  ,  etc."  And  again  "In  cohorts 
to  and  fro  went  the  coloured  birds 
....  along  the  sandv  shore  crowded 
the  flamingos.  The  Captain  of  the 
Cygnet  held  too  high  his  head."  Another 
rule  is,  never  let  adverb  stray  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  qualified  word,  ex- 
cept when  by  this  device  only  an  infini- 
tive can  be  irrevocably  split.  Also,  bring 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  up  to  date  by  ignoring 
his  precept  that  "Those  words  which  are 
fittest  for  memory  are  likewise  most  con- 
venient for  knowledge,"  and  above  all 
discard  the  Horatian  maxim  "Denique, 
sit  quid  vis,  simplex  dumtaxat  el  unutn." 

Seriously,  there  are  two  logical  meth- 
ods of  meeting  the  difficult  problem  of 
uarrative  style  in  historical  fiction  (unless 
the  question  is  begged,  as  in  Esmond,  by 
using  the  first  person).  In  Scott,  Kings- 
ley,  Theophile  Gautier,  etc,  while  dia- 
logue may  be  archaic  to  taste,  the  writers' 
point  of  view  remains  frankly  retrospec- 
tive. Narrative  is  consistently  modem, 
or  only  so  lightly  fonnalised  as  to  keep 
it  in  key  with  their  stories.    The  second 


and  more  difficult  method  is  that  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett,  who  evolves  his  own 
medium  for  narrative  and  dialogue  alike, 
something  which,  without  obscurity,  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  an  ancient  tongue. 
Here,  of  course,  the  point  of  view  never 
wavers,  no  kindly  twentieth  century  au- 
thor puts  in  parenthetical  comnjents  on 
the  people  of  bygone  days.  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's prose  may  or  may  not  be  archeo- 
I(^cally  correct.  That  is  unessential, 
since  it  is  all  of  a  piece,  clear,  picturesque, 
and  favourable  to  illusion. 

Now,  Miss  Johnston,  unfortunately, 
uses  both  of  tiiese  methods  simultan- 
eously. She  may  be  justified  in  permit- 
ting her  characters  to  speak  blank  verse, 
though  it  is  not  customary  in  prose 
romance  ("If  prayer  with  every  breath 
availeth,  no  doubt  your  Dione  will  bring 
your  safe  return"),  but  there  can  be  no 
license  for  indulging  on  one  page  in  pure 
retrospect— "A  caress  of  which  being 
Elizabethans  neither  was  at  all  ashamed" 
and  shortly  after  to  come  out  with  "Tem- 
pered to  a  fine  agong,"  wTiich,  emphati- 
cally, is  no  living  author's  mode  of  speech. 
The  objection  to  this  confusion  is  neither 
academic  nor  pedantic,  but  rational,  since 
such  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  author's 
standpoint  of  necessity  destroy  any  pos- 
sible atmospheric  illusion.  In  Miss 
Johnston's  case,  this  is  all  the  more 
jarring  as  she  does  not  possess  that 
abounding  force  which  carries  through  a 
tale  of  adventure  by  dint  of  sheer  vitality ; 
neither  does  she  attempt  closer  char- 
acterisations than  if  her  people  were 
vague  figures  in  a  soft-hued  tapestry. 

As  it  appears  to  be  upon  word-painting 
and  style  that  she  relies,  it  must  be  by 
style  that  we  judge  her.  At  times  a  sen- 
tence will  be  clear,  direct,  and  full  of  a 
very  beautiful  gift  of  sound  and  colour, 
and  then,  just  as  you  draw  a  breath  of 
relief,  she  lapses  into  every  unimaginable 
dislocation  of  natural  order,  into  a  wild 
jumble  of  relative  pronouns,  and  such  an 
orgie  of  split  infinitives  as  would  cause 
satiety  in  Mr.  George  Woodberry  him- 
self. Even  the  Elizabethan  poets  per- 
formed no  such  feats,  and  I've  vainly 
searched  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  those  highly 
colloquial  letter  writers,  the  early  Ver- 
neys,  for  a  trace  of  similar  juggling.  It 
is  fair  to^say  that  since  writing  this  I  met 
a'cultivated  and  intelligent  lady  who  was 
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in  raptures  over  Sir  Mortimer.  Its  in- 
terest held  her  to  the  last  page,  and  she 
revelled  almost  guiltily  in  its  charm  of 
diction,  only  fearing  that  nothing  so 
beautiful  could  likewise  be  praiseworthy. 
She  was,  however,  reassured  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  whose  ex- 
pert opinion  Miss  Johnston's  style  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
best  Elizabethan  prose  writers. 

Mary  Moss. 

V. 


N" 


w  6  "T^  T  EVER  to  have  had  a  manu- 
script rejected"  must  be 
heavy  handicap  for 
thor,  when  one  considers 
how  pathetically  most  of  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  have  had  to  be  peddled.  Pos- 
sibly, though,  Mrs.  Bacon's  reputed  ex- 
perience may  refer  only  to  ultimate  rejec- 
tion, which  would  give  her  a  saving 
chance  to  slip  into  the  class  with  the  fel- 
low who  sent  a  story  to  twenty-five  edi- 
tors, waited  a  year,  and  then,  beginning 
over  again,  had  it  accepted  by  the  one 
to  whom  he  had  sent  it  first.  All  this  by 
way  of  preliminarv  to  The  Memoirs  of  a 
Baby. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  a  story  of 
this  kind  should  be  accepted  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  career.  It  is  excellently  cal- 
culated to  be  popular — perhaps  to  win 
a  place  among  the  "Six  Best  Sellers" — 
nor  will  its  vogue  be  due  to  the  militant 
bad  taste  of  "the  average  reader,"  as 
some  recent  popularities  would  seem  to 
have  been.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby  is 
very  bright  and  clever,  and  the  characters 
in  the  pretty  little  domestic  comedy- — 
child,  father,  mother,  maiden-aunt,  and 
nurse — are  all  admirably  done  with  con- 
vincing realism  and  compelling  humour. 

*The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.  Josephine  Das- 
kam.    New  York ;  Harper  and  Brothers.   $1.50. 


There  is  the  humour  of  true  things — in- 
finitely more  humourous  than  the  humour 
of  exaggeration  affected  by  most  crafts- 
men, possibly  because  it  is  more  obvious, 
and  the  humour  of  truth  carries  with  it  a 
suggestion  of  the  philosophy  upon  which 
it  impinges.  He  who  can  see  the  simple, 
exuberant  fun,  of  which  even  the  grim 
side  of  life  is  full,  can  snap  his  fingers  at 
Fate ;  which  makes  it  all  the  more  pitiful 
to  note  how  most  men  and  women — even 
among  those  accounted  appreciated — 
must  have  their  humour  emblazoned  with 
the  union  label,  and  how  many  of  them 
are  quite  ready  to  adopt  the  union  maxim 
of  adjusting  their  standards  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  poorest  workmen. 

Mrs.  Bacon  is  none  of  this.  She  is  so 
genuinely  unmechanical  in  her  light  vein 
that  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  she  con- 
ceives it  necessary  to  employ  a  claque. 
When  I  read  something,  chuckling  gently 
and  most  healthily,  I  am  naturally  offend- 
ed to  find,  in  the  next  sentence,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  author's  creatures  have  the 
intrinsic  impertinence  to  burst  into  rap- 
tures of  mirth  over  what  has  very  prop- 
erly amused  me.  It  is  a  poor  trick ;  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  fellow  who  laughs 
loudest  at  his  own  witticisms,  because  the 
latter  may  be  moved  by  a  spirit  of  catholic 
appreciation,  but  the  other  thing  savours 
much  too  broadly  of  the  professional 
dead-head,  and  a  man  who  can  see  the 
point  unaided  dislikes  having  it  rammed 
down  his  throat  for  purely  mercantile 
reasons.  A  writer  with  so  keen  a  sense 
of  true  humour  as  has  Mrs.  Bacon  might 
well  avoid  such  lapses,  but  then,  I  suppose 
the  rarest  quality  of  all  is  to  be  able  to 
laugh  at  one's  own  weaknesses.  The  self- 
cenfered  attitude  that  inordinate  success 
tends  to  engender  is  a  dangerous  peril, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  author  of  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Baby  will  be  saved  to  us 
by  having  a  manuscript  rejected  some  day 
without  any  such  fishy  anticlimax  as 
proved  the  undoing  of  her  classical  pro- 
totype, Poly  crates  of  Samos. 

DuMeld  Osborne. 
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THE  HACKNEYED  PLOT   AND  SOME 
RECENT   NOVELS. 


It  was  William  Black  who  once  said 
that  he  could  not  understand  why  novel- 
ists were  ever  at  a  loss  for  new  plots,  be- 
cause so  long  as  there  were  two  girls 
and  a  man,  or  two  men  and  a  girl  in  the 
world,  there  would  be  material  for  an  in- 
finite number  of  novels.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  some  critic  with  a  satiric  turn  of 
mind  has  not  used  this  dictum  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  classifying  Mr.  Black's 
own  novels,  because  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception they  fall  neatly  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  groups,  his  earlier 
volumes,  such  as  The  Princess  of  Thule 
and  Madcap  Violet,  being  mainly  stories 
of  two  men  and  a  girl ;  while  a  majority 
of  the  later  ones,  like  While  Heather  and 
Donald  Ross  of  Heimra,  are  stories  of 
two  girls  and  a  man.  And  for  a  writer 
with  Mr,  Black's  genial  gift  for  combin- 
ing an  easy  flow  of  dialogue  with  senti- 
ment, sunsets  and  salmon  fishing,  there 
really  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in 
turning  out  a  practically  limitless  num- 
ber of  books  built  upon  this  convenient 
triangular  principle. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  however, 
the  author  of  Madcap  Violet  touched 
upon  an  important  truth.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  wasted  in  straining 
after  novel  situations,  hran^j-pew  central 
ideas,  startling  denouements,  anything 
thoroughly  bizarre  or  gruesome  or  un- 
canny, that  no  other  novelist  has  ever 
happened  to  think  of  before.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  plenty  of  good  plots  in 
existence  already;  the  only  trouble  is  to 
find  writers  with  ability  to  make  effective 
use  of  them.  At  the  hands  of  a  novelist 
of  the  first  rank,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  hackney e<^^^t.  A  Balzac  or  a 
Hardy,  or  a  Tolsrof,  may  take  a  theme  as 
old  as  humanity  itself  and  makejtjiew. 
He  may  take  a  plot  that  a  dozen  minor 
writers  have  for  years  been  industriously 
trying  to  spoil ;  and  he  will  so  transform 
it  with  the  infusion  of  a  magic  some- 
thing that  is  not  local  colour  nor  psycho- 
logical vivisection,  nor  any  of  those 
things  for  which  we  have  convenient, 
ready-made  labels,  that  you  will  never 


stop  to  question  whether  the  particular 
man  and  woman  he  writes  about  are  the 
first  pair  since  the  world  was  createHTbr 
the  ten-thousandth,  to  live  and  love,  and 
suffer  in  precisely  this  manner. 

The  secret  seems  to  lie,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  define  a  quality  so  elusive, 
in  the  ability  to  make  an  effective  per- 
sonal appeal,  to  bring  a  story  home  per- 
sonally to  each  one  of  us  as  we  read. 
In  one  sense,  every  event  in  life  is  more 
or  less  hackneyed.  Fire  and  flood,  war 
and  pestilence,  loss  of  life  and  limb,  are 
such  a  familiar  feature  of  the  day's  new^ 
that  we  have  grown  callous  to  them. 
Our  wives  and  daughters  read  with 
equanimity  in  the  morning  paper  details 
of  gruesome  horrors  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  have  thrown  their  great- 
grandmothers  into  hysterics.  It  is  only 
when  fate  invades  the  little  circle  of  our 
own  acquaintance  that  the  cold  black 
and  white  of  a  printed  paragraph,  the 
bald  announcement  of  a  ten-word  tele- 
gram, seem  to  flash  into  sudden  elo- 
3uence.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  similar 
ifference  in  the  ability  of  books  to  stir 
your  pulses?  There  arc  writers  who  can 
move  you  profoundly  with  the  simple  tale 
of  a  child's  transcient  grief  over  a  broken 
toy ;  while  another  will  picture  a  whole 
battlefield,  with  screaming  shells  and 
struggling,  shrieking  horses,  and  hu- 
manity mown  down  in  wide  swaths^nd 
he  will  leave  you  interested,  perh^^Mut 
unshaken.  And  the  difference  is  not  a 
question  of  fidelity  to  life;  in  each  case, 
every  detail  may  be  taken  from  actual 
observation,  photographic  in  its  accuracy ; 
but  in  the  one  case  the  writer  has  known 
how  to  enlist  your  sympathy  in  his  char- 
acters, to  make  you  share  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows ;  and  in  the  other  case  he  has 
not  known  how.  That  is  the  whole  dif- 
ference. 

Somewhere  in  The  Virginian,  Owen 
Wister  has  said  that  out  of  the  eyes  of 
every  stranger  you  meet,  there  looks  a 
future  friend  or  enemy.  This  is  so 
simple  and  yet  so  true,  in  real  life,  that 
the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  said 
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a  great  many  times  before.  But  it  is 
seldom  true  in  the  world  of  fiction. 
Every  time  that  you  take  up  a  new  story, 
you  are  meeting  a  group  of  strangers.  In 
how  many  cases  can  you  say  truthfully 
that  these  men  and  women  are  drawn  so 
vividly  that  they  seem  to  look  out  of  the 
pages  at  you,  either  with  friendly  or  with 
hostile  eyes?  If  the  proportion  is  as 
much  as*  one  in  a  hundred,  then  your 
course  of  reading  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate.  The  great  majority  seem  to 
avoid  meeting  our  gaze  directly ;  we  can- 
not read  their  souls,  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  people  we  would  care 
to  meet  in  life,  or  not.  We  know  what 
they  did,  in  a  given  case,  because  we  have 
the  author's  word. for  it.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  would  do  under  some 
other  combination  of  circumstances,  be- 
cause they  have  remained  strangers  to  us 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  simple  test,  and  yet  one  well  worth 
applying  to  books  about  which  you  are 
in  doubt,  is  to  ask  yourself  frankly 
whether  they  have  added  to  your  circle  of 
friends  in  fiction.  Every  reader  possesses 
such  a  circle,  more  or  less  extended,  more 
or  less  select,  according  to  individual 
taste  and  education.  In  most  cases,  there 
is  a  special  comer  of  a  certain  shelf  re- 
served for  them,  from  which  you  can  take 
them  dowi>  for  a  half  hour's  interview 
in  the  same  casual  way  that  you  would 
drop  in  upon  a  friend  in  the  flesh  for  an 
afternoon's  genial  chat.  A  curious  and 
motley  gathering  they  would  be  in  most 
cases,  if  you  could  summon  them  all 
together  in  one  general  reunion.  Colonel 
Newcome  would  probably  be  there ;  and, 
as  likely  as  not,  touching  elbows  with  him 
would  be  the  illustrious  trio,  Athos, 
Porthos  and  Aramis,  with  D'Artagnan 
never  very  far  behind.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  a  fastidious  reader  has  a  cosy 
corner  especially  reserved  for  Miss  Aus- 
ten's people,  for  Miss  Bates,  and  "poor 
Miss  Taylor,"  and  gentle,  apprehensive 
Mr.  Woodhouse  and  all  the  rest.  But  it 
would  come  as  a  surprise  to  find  how 
many  authors  of  recognized  importance 
would,  on  the  score  of  old  acquaintance's 
sake,  be  denied  admittance.  To  take  but 
a  single  case,  Zola  is  a  writer  who  would 
usually  find  himself  shut  out  in  the  cold. 
It  is  easy  to  think  of  a  dozen  reasons  for 
reading  the  Rougon-Macquart  series,  but 


friendship  for  the  characters  in  it  is  not 
one  of  them.  From  all  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  whom  Zola  drew  with 
such  unerring  sureness  of  touch,  such 
vivid  portraiture,  such  spendthrift  prodi- 
gality of  detail,  it  is  hard  to  name  even 
half  a  dozen  whom  it  would  have  been  a 
privilege  to  know.  Denise,  perhaps,  in 
Att  Bonheur  des  Dames,  who  comes  out 
untainted  and  victorious,  after  her  long 
struggle  with  Mouret;  Pauline,  whose 
courage  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
in  the  disheartening  pessimism  of  La 
Joie  de  Vivre;  and  old  Chanteau,  in  the 
same  book,  who  has  reached  the  last  stage 
of  all,  before  his  time,  and  crippled,  help- 
less, almost  without  sight,  taste  or  hear- 
ing, living  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
death  and  disease,  and  morbid  dread,  can 
still  cling  fondly  to  his  pitiful  remnant 
of  life,  still  say  with  philosophic  optim- 
ism, "how  foolish  to  kill  oneself,  when 
it  is  so  good  to  live!"  There  may  be 
others,  but  those  are  the  only  names 
which  have  come  to  mind  spontaneously. 
Robert  Hichens  is  not  an  author  who 
can  be  looked  to  to  increase  our  circle  of 
desirable  acquaintances  in  fiction.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  give  us  any- 
thing essentially  new  in  the  way  of  plot. 
His  themes  are  world-old  problems 
modernised  and  warmed  over,  so  to 
speak,  with  something  suggestive  of  the 
French  culinary  art,  a  sort  of  decadent 
flavour  with  a  garniture  of  Fleitrs  de 
Mai.  If  you  have  read  Henry  James's 
Ambassadors  you  will  of  course  remem- 
ber the  sensations  of  Mr,  Strethers  dur- 
ing his  first  afternoon  in  Chad  Newsone's 
apartments  when  he  is  listening  to  the 
conversation  around  him  and  wondering 
helplessly  whether  they  really  mean  all 
the  unspeakable  things  they  seem  to  be 
talking  about,  or  whether  his  own  mind 
has  suddenly  become  strangely  perverted. 
You  will  always  remember  the  passage 
when  you  read  Robert  Hicbens's  stories, 
because  that  is  precisely  the  impression 
that  he  leaves  and  means  to  leave  upon 
his  readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  startling  thoughts  which  he  sug- 
gets  form  no  part  of  his  plot ;  he  contents 
himself  with  misleading  the  reader  to 
thinking  about  them.  These  comments 
have  no  especial  application  to  his  latest 
story.  The  Woman  With  the  Fan.  On 
the  whole  it  sins  rather  less  in  this  respect 
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than  most  of  his  books.  In  addition  to 
the  odd  title,  it  has  a  somewhat  startling 
cover  design — the  nude  figure  of  a 
woman  apparently  going  through  a  sort 
of  drill  with  an  open  fan.  This  figure 
which  proves  to  be  a  marble  statuette 
known  as  Une  danseuse  de  Tunisie  plays 
a  rather  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story.  It  is  the  fan  which 
makes  the  statuette  wicked,  one  of  the 
characters  is  constantly  asserting,  and  the 
thought  which  is  symbolised  by  the 
statue  is  that  of  the  eternal  feminine,  de- 
graded by  the  artificial  and  the  tarnish 
of  mundane  life.  In  his  attempt  to  apply 
the  symbolism  to  his  heroine,  Lady 
Holme,  Mr.  Hichens  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Lady  Holme's  friends  constantly 
identify  her  with  the  statuette,  and  beg  - 
her  to  throw  away  her  fan,  meaning  ap- 
parently that  there  is  the  taint  of  wicked- 
ness about  her,  and  that  she  is  capable  of 
higher  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  facts  in  the  case  scarcely  fit  in 
with  this  theory.  Stripped  of  its  sym- 
bolism, the  book  is  simply  a  study  of  the 
two  elements  which  go  to  make  up  of 
love,  the  physical  attraction  and  the 
psycholt^cal.  Viola  Holme  is  a  woman 
in  whom  the  finer  elements  of  character 
lie  dormant.  She  is  married  to  a  man 
who  apparently  satisfies  her  ideal  of  hap- 
piness. He  is  a  big,  athletic,  primitive 
sort  of  a  man,  "a  slave  to  every  impulse 
bom  of  passing  physical  sensations." 
She  knows  that  of  poetry,  music,  and  all 
the  finer  things  of  life  he  has  not  and 
never  will  have  the  slightest  compre- 
hension. She  knows  too  that  he  loves 
her  only  for  the  surface  beauty  of  her 
hair,  her  eyes,  her  delicate  complexion, 
and  that  if  she  lost  that  beauty  to-morrow 
his  love  would  go  with  it. 

And  yet  she  loves  him,  in  spite  of  his 
crudeness  and  his  many  infidelities,  be- 
cause he  satisfies  the  demands  of  that  side 
of  her  nature  which  is  strongest — the 
side  "that  holds  the  fan."  Other  men, 
the  men  who  want  her  to  "throw  the  fan 
away,"  offer  her  a  different  kind  of  love, 
because  there  are  times  when  they  see  in 
her  eyes,  and  hear  in  her  voice  when  she 
sings  morbid  little  verses  from  D'Annun- 
zio,  the  promise  of  deeper  emotions  than 
her  husband  has  ever  dreamed  her  capa- 
ble of.  The  reason  that  Mr.  Hichens's 
symbolism  is  confusing  is  that  he  has 


apparently  confounded  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  love  with  that  between  vice  and 
virtue;  and  while  these  distinctions  often 
overlap,  they  are  of  course  not  synony- 
mous. The  symbol  of  the  lady  and  the 
fan,  if  carried  out  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
means  that  Lady  Holme  would  be  a  better 
woman,  mentally  and  morally,  if  she  dis- 
carded her  coarse-minded  husband  and 
replaced  him  with  a  lover  of  a  more  ar- 
tistic temperament.  But  even  if  his  sym- 
bolism is  all  wrong,  Mr.  Hichens's  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  does  not  betray 
him.  He  knows  that  a  woman  of  Viola 
Holme's  temperament  will  never  volun- 
tarily "throw  aside  her  fan" ;  only  an  ac- 
cident in  which  the  statuette  is  broken 
will  accomplish  this  miracle.  And  so  fate 
intervenes,  in  the  form  of  an  overturned 
automobile,  and  lady  Holme  struggles 
back  to  consciousness,  to  find  that  her 
famous  beauty  is  gone  forever.  In  its 
place  is  a  mere  caricature  of  a  human 
face,  a  spectacle  so  repellant,  that  of  all 
the  men  who  formerly  professed  to  wor- 
ship the  "inner  beauty  of  her  soul,"  only 
one  has  the  courage  to  renew  his  vows, 
and  he  a  poor,  broken-down  inebriate,  as 
sad  a  wreck  as  herself. 

A  kindred  volume  which  in  last  an- 
alysis also  falls  under  William  Black's- 
convenient  subdivision  of  "two  men  and 
a  girl,"  is  The  Rat-Trap,  a  new  novel  by 
the  lady  who  chooses  to  sign  herself  Dolf 
Wyllarde.  The  plot  hinges  upon  the 
same  old  familiar  situation  that  has  done 
duty  a  hundred  times  before — a  wwnan 
of  fine  instincts,  culture  and  intellect,  who 
is  wasted  upon  a  husband  of  just  the 
average  sort,  a  clean,  healthy,  athletic 
young  Englishman  with  a  mind  that 
never  rises  above  horses,  and  cricket,  and 
tennis.  The  book  is  redeemed  from  being 
commonplace,  first  by  the  frank  and  at 
times  rather  subtle  analysis  of  the 
woman's  thoughts,  and  secondly  by  the 
novelty  of  the  background.  It  all  hap- 
pens on  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Mozambique,  one  of  those  "govern- 
mental rat-traps."  as  someone  in  the  book 
defines  it,  in  which  the  British  govern- 
ment finds  it  convenient  to  bury  alive 
such  of  its  diplomatic  servants  as  are 
either  dangerously  clever,  or  hopelessly 
incompetent;  and  they  spend  their  years 
like  so  many  caged  animals  in  a  wheel. 
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running  round  and  round,  vainly  seeking 
an  outiet  This  atmosphere  of  tropical 
heat,  governmental  red-tape  and  blighted 
ambitions,  Dolf  Wyllarde  has  rendered 
with  quite  an  uncommon  degree  of 
power.  There  are  passages  and  episodes 
which  suggest  that  she  has  studied  with 
profit  Mr.  Kipling's  early  stories  of  of- 
ficial circles  in  India.  But  she  has  squan- 
dered material  for  at  least  two  novels,  il 
not  more,  upon  this  one  book.  First  she 
has  studied  the  problem  of  a  young  wife's 
gradual  awakening  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  man  she  has  married  is  destined  to  be 
a  failure  in  life.  Leeline  Lewin  married 
her  husband  for  no  better  reason  than  be- 
cause she  had  known  him  all  her  life,  and 
because  he  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  tall, 
fair,  robust  type  of  Englishman  who 
looks  as  though  fighting  his  way  through 
difficulties  would  be  the  most  congenial 
occupation  in  the  world.  She  herself  is 
endowed  with  such  an  amount  of  super- 
fluous vitality  that  she  cannot  understand 
the  fatal  streak  of  inertia  in  his  nature, 
which  leads  him  constantly  to  shirk  his 
duties  as  secretary  and  go  o£E  swimming 
or  fishing,  or  riding,  when  he  might  in- 
stead be  helping  his  superior,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, fathom  out  plots  for  a  popu- 
lar uprising  among  the  natives.  As 
Lewin  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  under  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
when  the  crucial  night  comes  and  the 
threatened  uprising  takes  place,  he  is 
found  too  far  befuddled  with  drink  to  be 
of  any  practical  use,  the  young  wife's  sen- 
sations would  be  worth  studying,  if  only 
she  had  ever  really  loved  him.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  she  never  did.  She 
comes  to  the  island  fancy-free,  though 
she  does  not  realise  this,  and  from  the  in- 
stant that  she  meets  the  dominant  glance 
of  Gr^ory,  the  Administrator  of  the 
island,  she  succumbs  to  his  influence. 
The  sequel  is  obvious  from  the  first,  al- 
most as  obvious  as  was  t^ie  title  under 
which  the  txxik  appeared  in  England, 
Uriah  the  Hiltile.     One  has  only  to  re- 


call the  lines  of  the  verse  beginning  "Set 
ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
battle  ....  that  He  may  be  smitten  and 
die,"  in  order  to  understand  how  Gregory 
solves  the  problem  of  this  particular  tri- 
angle of  the  sexes.  The  second  problem  of 
the  story  is,  whether  a  man  and  a  woman 
can  find  happiness  together,  with  the 
weight  of  another  man's  death  upon  their 
conscience ;  and  in  the  solutionof  this  sec- 
ond problem  Hestheweaknessof  thebook. 
To  vary  the  monotony,  a  story  of  a 
man  and  two  women  may  be  taken  up 
next,  The  Pastime  of  Eternity,  by  Bea- 
trix Demarest  Lloyd.  This  time  it  is  the 
man  who  is  endowed  with  an  exceptional 
temperament,  the  soul  of  a  musician,  and 
an  uncontrollable  aversion  to  loud 
colours,  loud  noises,  and  the  froth  and 
inanity  of  fashionable  society.  How 
Oliver  Holbein,  with  his  nervous  sen- 
sibility and  his  wonderful  gift  for  music, 
ever  came  to  marry  the  loud-voiced,  over- 
dressed, and  over-blond  young  woman, 
whose  very  presence  is  a  perpetual  tor- 
ture to  him,  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
the  author  fails  to  make  us  understand. 
But,  accepting  the  possibility  of  such  a 
marriage,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
how  such  a  man  might  be  caught  on  the 
rebound  by  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  other  woman  in  the  story.  Lea 
de  Besarique.  Like  Holbein,  Lea  also 
possesses  her  full  share  of  "artistic  tem- 
perament," and  when  the  two  awaken  to 
a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  they  love 
each  other,  the  author  intimates  very 
plainly  that  the  existence  of  a  wife  and 
the  condemnation  of  society  would  not 
weigh  with  Lea  for  a  single  instant.  The 
motives  that  keep  her  and  Holbein  from 
any  irrevocable  step  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort.  The  De  Besariques  are  an 
erratic  family.  The  author  does  not  seem 
aware  just  how  abnormal  they  are;  but 
more  than  one  reader  will  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  a  taint  of  insanity  somewhere  in 
their  family  tree. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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YELLOW  JOURNALISM. 

By  Arthur  Brisbane- 


"But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves 

"For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  ihe  word,  and  not 
a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass : 

"toi  he  beholdeih  himself,  and  goetb  his 
way,    and    straightway    forgetelh    what    man- 

"But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  and  conlinuelh  therein,  he  being  not  a 
forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this 
man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." — James  I. 


FROM  this  text,  every  yellow  jour- 
nalist should  preach. 
It  is  the  text  of  action,  as  op- 
posed to  inaction,  of  responsibil- 
ity as  opposed  to  indifference. 

Yellow  journalism  is  the  journalism  of 
action,  and  responsibility — when  it  is  the 
real  and  the  right  Yellow  journalism. 

Yellow  journalism  is  simply  Real  jour- 
nalism. 

The  other  kind  of  journalism — that 
which  barks  as  the  Yellow  Journal  engine 
goes  by,  is  the  journalism  of  the  past. 
*  Each  great  newspaper  in  its  turn  is  yel- 
low. While  it  is  in  the  ascendant,  passing 
the  others  and  setting  new  standards  of 
action  and  of  public  spirit,  it  is  yellow. 

Success  and  prosperity  combined  dull 
the  edge  of  the  yellow  editor.  Then  con- 
se  rvat  ism  comes — "respectability"comes 
also,  with  a  fine  house,  fine  friends,  social 
ambition,  new  interests,  children  that 
dread  snubs. 

Everybody  knows  that — in  America  es- 
pecially— a  man  is  largely  what  he  owns. 

The  average  American  newspaper 
out  much  money.  Then  he  is  a  real 
newspaper  man,  for  it  is  a  newspaper  that 
he  owns,  and  he  works  as  a  newspaper 
man,  with  his  mind  on  nothing  else. 

Journalistic  success  brings  money.  The 
editor  formerly  has  become  a  money 
man,  he  thinks  and  works  as  a  money 
man.  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
vour  heart  be  also."  When  the  treasure 
has  been  accumulated  it  is  in  Wall  Street 


or  that  neighbourhood  and  there  the  ed- 
itor's heart  is  also. 

The  editor  with  his  heart  in  Wall 
Street  ceases  to  be  yellow.  He  takes  on 
a  superior  dull  golden  hue — and  that  is 
reflected  in  the  changed  tone  of  his  news- 
paper. 

This  is  not  meant  as  unkind  criticism  of 
the  changing  editors.  The  thin  bird  of 
the  North  changes  into  the  fat  rice  bird 
when  feeding  among  the  Southern  rice 
fields. 

The  thin,  keen  editorial  bird,  of  real 
convictions  and  a  desire  to  help  other  thin 
birds,  changes  into  a  morally  fat  and 
sleepy  money  bird  when  prosperity 
comes.  He  then  thinks,  acts  and  looks 
as  the  other  fat  birds  do.  He  cannot  help 
it,  and  he  should  not  be  blamed  for  it. 
Nature  is  stronger  than  man. 

That  editor  was  the  sincere  friend  of 
other  thin  men  when  he  was  one  of -the 
thin.  He  is  the  sincere  friend  of  other 
fat  prosperous  men  now  that  he  has 
become  fat.  He  conscientiously  ad^ts 
himself  to  the  needs  of  his  new  class.  But 
in  doing  so  he  betrays  his  thin  readers  and 
they  find  it  out.  Along  comes  another 
thin  editor.  He  cries  out  that  the  people 
need  saving.  He  makes  a  success  which 
changes  him  into  a  fat  editorial  bird,  and 
so  it  goes.  Theyellow  newspapetjifjD- 
day  becomes  the  conservative  newspaper 
of  to-morrow,  and^  the  DEAD  newspaper 
of  a  little  later,  because  money  changes 
the  editor's  character,  and  with  his  char- 
acter his  newspaper  changes. 

William  Randolph  Hearst's  appearance 
as  an  energetic,  and  consequently  yellow 
editor,  is  interesting,  because  he  began 
his  work  as  a  rich  man.  He  did  not  enter 
journalism  to  make  money.  If  he  ever 
changes  into  a  conservative  "respectable" 
editor,  with  a  newspaper  slowly  dying, 
it  will  be  for  some  new  reason. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  discuss 
yellow    journalism    without    discussing 
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Hearst,  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  journal,  and  of  eight  other  news- 
papers, ALL  YELLOW. 

Hearst  is  the  yellow  editor  of  the  day. 
Nobody  disputes  his  claim  to  the  title, 
although  not  a  few  imitate  him  more  or 
less  ably,  without  ceasing  to  decry  his  ob- 
jectionable activity. 

Yellow  journalism  is  perhaps  yellower 
in  Hearst's  newspapers  than  it  has  been 
in  any  other.  That  is  partly  because  be  is 
the  latest  of  the  active  editors — the  "doers 
of  the  word."  He 'makes  himself  es- 
pecially offensive  to  the  "bearers  only," 
because  he  started  out  with  unusual  en- 
ergy doing  things,'  and  had  the  means  to 
do  them. 

Hearst's  kind  of  yellow  journalism  is 
not  entirely  new.' 

Stanley  died  a  few  days  ago.  Whefl 
James  Gordon  Bennett  sent  him  into 
Africa  to  find  Livingston,  that  was  yel- 
low journalism.  Conservative,  respect- 
able journalism  would  have  waited  for 
Livingston  to  find  himself.  It  would 
then  have  written  mildly  about  him,  or 
about  his  corpse,  if  he  had  been  found 
dead. 

There  hasn't  been  any  Livingston  for 
Hearst  to  send  after.  If  there  were,  he 
would  send.  He  did  send  an  expedition 
to  get  a  Cuban  girl  out  of  prison.  He 
got  her  out,  and  while  that  was  not,  per- 
haps, as  important  as  the  finding  of  Liv- 
ingston, it  was  interesting,  it  was  moral, 
and  it  was  YELLOW. 

A  child  named  Marion  Clarke  was  kid- 
napped in  New  York  City.  The  case 
caused  great  excitement,  and  especially 
great  apprehension  among  parents. 

Yellow  Journalismj  represented  by 
Hearst,  offered  and  paid  five  thousand 
dollars  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
child.  She  was  found  through  one  of 
many  thousand  posters  with  which  Yel- 
low Journalism  plastered  the  country. 
The  kidnapper  was  convicted  and  sent  to 
jail.  The  child  returned  to  its  mother. 
What  was  far  more  important,  it  was 
made  evident  to  would-be  kidnappers  that 
they  had  something  more  than  the  police 
to  deal  with.  They  learned  that  a  yellow 
newspaper  could  set  to  work  a  million 
amateur  detectives  among  its  readers,  and 
that  even  amateur  detectives  are  to  be 
dreaded  when  they  number  a  million. 

The  New  York  World,  which  in  its  day 


was  the  leading  yellow  journal  of  Amer- 
ica, and  very  useful,  offered  no  reward 
for  Marion  Clarke  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  finding  her.  But  it  did  accuse 
Hearst  of  having  caused  the  child  to  be 
stolen  in  order  to  create  a  sensation. 
That  accusation  was  probably  the  last 
dying  flicker  of  the  old  yellow  enthusiasm 
gone  wrong. 

Dead  or  dying  Yellow  Journalism  often 
shows  traces  of  old  activity  in  attacks  on 
the  yellow  journal  of  the  day.     ' 

Yellow  Journalism  attracts  attention 
largely  through  deeds  of  active  energy. 
The  detection  of  crime,  the  sending  of  re- 
lief trains  and  relief  boats  at  the  editor's 
expense  to  flood  victims  at  Galveston  or 
elsewhere,  the  hiring  of  halls  and  organ- 
ising of  mass  meetings  to  protest  against 
franchise  steals — such  are  the  physical 
and  externally  visible  good  work  of  Yel- 
low Journalism. 

Far  more  important  than  anything  else 
is  the  work  that  Yellow  Journalism  does 
in  influencing  the  community  in  its 
thought,  stimulating  and  supporting  it  in 
fighting  the  encroachments  of  class  or  of 
capital  upon  the  popular  rights.' 

The  rich  men,  with  their  race  tracks 
and  their  bookmakers,  iemore  public  mor- 
ality and  the  law  because  they  want  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  gambling. 
They  debauch  the  public  with  their  bet- 
ting ring,  that  the  public  may  pay  for 
this  pleasure.  To  denounce  this,  is  to  be 
a  yellow  journalist. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  Wall  Street  schemes,  the  respect- 
able class  rob  the  public  respectably, 
while  the  little  poolroom  keeper,  the  petty 
swindler  at  the  country  fair  must  go  to 
jail. 

To  criticise  Wall  Street  gamblers,  to 
bring  criminal  suits  against  Gas  Trust 
extortion,  against  Ship  Trust  thieves,  to 
fight  the  Coal  Trust  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  win — all  that  is  Yellow  Jour- 
nalism. 

Yellow  Journalism  is  important  to  the 
great  public  because  it  does  frighten,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  the  big  public  plun- 
derers. 

Yellow  Journalism  is  important  to  the 
peaceful  stability  of  society,  BECAUSE 
IT  ACTS  AS  A  SAFETY  VALVE 
FOR  PUBLIC  INDIGNATION. 
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There  are  among  us  perhaps  ten  mil-  One  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  rail- 
lions  of  people  very  rich  or  fairly  well  road  men  in  America — perhaps  the  ablest 
to  do,  seventy  millions  who  have  not  yet  ,  — told  his  counsel,  a  United  States  Sen- 
succeeded  in  entering  the  class  of  the  rich,  ■  ator.  not  long  ago,  that  the  social  prob- 
fat,  human  rice-birds.  ',  lems  of  this  country  could  be  settled  only 

While  the  great  majority  feel  that  they  j  by  a  bloody  revolution — the  bloodiest  in 

have  a  yellow  journal  to  speak  for  them,  history — and  declared  it  useless  to  hope 

while  they  see  each  other  reading  with  I  for  any  other  kind  of  a  settlement. 

approval  the  opinions  of  an  editor  who  '      That  great  railroad  man  was  wrong, 

fights  their  battles,  they  know  that  their  There  is  no  need  of  any  bloody  revolu- 

side  is  heard.  ition,  while  the  people  realise  that  their 
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side  gets  a  hearing,  while  they  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  fact  that  with 
their  votes  they  can  do  what  they  choose, 
that  they  don't  deserve  better  conditions 
if  they  are  not  willing  to  vote  for  them. 

What  is  Yellow  Journalism  ? 

It  is  the  power  of  public  opinion,  the 
mental  force  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
readers  utilised  with  more  or  less  intel- 
ligence in  the  interest  of  those  readers. 

The  yellow  journal  is  the  successor  of 
the  open  spot  where  citizens  of  the  Greek 
republic  met  to  settle  public  affairs. 

Those  Greek  citizens  jostling  each 
other's  elbows  were  no  more  closely 
united  in  thought  or  purpose  than  the 
vastly  greater  crowd  that  makes  up  the 
power  of  the  yellow  journal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Hearst  and  his 
influence  on  public  thought  and  action  is 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  That  is  because  he  owns 
the  present  meeting  place  of  the  people — 
the  yellow  journal — and  he  presides  at  all 
the  meetings. 

As  to  the  faults  of  Yellow  Journalism 
— they  are  numerous.  But  I  think  others 
can  be  trusted  to  point  out  these  faults. 


Let  the  mummies  come  out  of  the 
tombs  of  respectable  journalism,  and 
point  their  fingers  at  Yellow  Journalism's 
defects.  They  can  be  trusted  to  do  the 
work  of  criticism  well  and  patiently. 

Yellow  journalists  see  the  defects  and 
deplore  them.  They  remedy  some  of 
them,  they  neglect  others  in  attending 
to  more  important  matters. 

Yellow  Journalism  is  war,  war  on  hy- 
pocrisy, war  against  class  privilege,  es- 
pecially war  against  the  foolishness  of 
the  crowd  that  will  not  think  and  will  not 
use  the  weapon  that  it  holds — the  in- 
vincible ballot. 

All  war  is  noisy,  unpleasant,  sensa- 
tional. It  often  lacks  taste,  it  does  things 
rudely  sometimes. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  Yellow  Jour- 
nalism. 

But  war  and  Yellow  Journalism  arc 
going  to  be  necessary  for  some  time  to 
come.  They  will  not  die  out  until  all 
the  wrongs  shall  have  been  righted,  all 
questions  settled,  all  men  filled  with 
respect  for  justice,  and  the  rights  of 
others. 


UNTO  THE  DAY. 


I. 


MARTIN  leaned  across  the 
dusty  parapet,  ridden  by  that 
singular  depression  which 
one  may  know  in  strange 
cities.  The  fervour  of  the  August  sun, 
giving  an  intolerable  vividness  of  outline 
and  detail  to  the  curving  perspective,  did 
not  serve  to  cozen  his  mood.  The 
ragged  gully  of  the  Arno,  sunken  between 
the  ordered  stone  embankments,  the 
wider  curve  of  parallel  facades  with  their 
indefinable  touch  of  dignity  and  age,  the 
dainty  miniature  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Spina,  the  crenelated  pile  of  the  old 
citadel  behind  the  Ponte  a  Mare,  gave 
him  the  sense  of  something  known  and 
wearied  of  long  ago.  He  looked  down  as 
from  an  infinite  height  upon  a  group  of 
boys  shouting  below.  They  were  splash- 
ing in  a  shallow  pool  or  chasing  each 
other  naked  on  the  sands,  with  an  aban- 
don enviable  alike  for  its  disregard  of 


nature  and  of  man.  Beyond,  where  a 
rivulet  of  the  shrunken  stream  made 
some  pretense  of  motion,  a  row  of  women 
knelt  above  their  wash-boards.  They 
beat  their  hapless  linen  with  a  vehemence 
which  at  such  a  temperature  would  have 
been  preternatural  had  their  chatter  not 
made  it  miraculous.  The  theatrical  vi- 
vacity of  the  people,  their  unaccustomed 
faces,  their  foreign  sjwech,  weighed 
again  on  Martin's  humour.  He  rose  im- 
patiently and  turned  his  back  to  the 
river. 

The  quay  was  hardly  more  engaging 
in  the  pitiless  morning  glare.  White 
pavement  and  stucco  fagades  danced  to- 
gether in  the  quivering  silence.  Scarcely 
a  living  creature  was  visible.  A  man 
passed  with  a  panier-laden  donkey,  ut- 
tering a  harsh  unintelligible  cry.  The 
straw  hat  on  the  beast's  head,  through 
which  two  long  ears  protruded  comically, 
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provided  a  fleeting  object  of  interest.  In 
the  distance  a  woman  approached.  She 
was  dressed  in  white,  and  Martin  felt  a 
personal  resentment  against  her  for  not 
affording  some  contrast  to  the  intolerable 
monotony  of  light.  Had  she  come  forth 
in  sky-blue  or  bottle-green,  she  would 
have  been  a  public  benefactress,  worthy 
the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Wondering  miserably  what  he  should 
do  with  himself,  Martin  cast  an  indif- 
ferent glance  at  the  building  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  one  of  the  high  dark-browed 
Tuscan  palas^i,  broad-caved  and  strong- 
barred  like  the  great  houses  of  Florence. 
The  entrance  was  open,  giving  a  glimpse 
of  a  shady  courtyard  within.  Above  the 
massive  archway  was  a  device  that  at- 
tracted the  young  man's  attention.  A 
fragment  of  chain  was  riveted  there  and 
under  it,  cut  in  the  dark  stone,  ran  the 
legend : 

ALLA  GJORNATA 

Martin's  interest  was  caught.  The 
bit  of  chain,  the  enigmatic  inscription — 
what  did  they  signify  ?  He  studied  the 
open  gate,  the  marble  benches  beside  it, 
the  forbidding  windows,  the  iron  torch- 
sconces,  as  if  for  a  clew.  As  he  did  so 
the  sound  of  steps  intruded  lightly  upon 
his  survey.  Glancing  about  he  remarked 
the  offensive  person  in  white.  He  noted, 
furthermore,  that  her  offense  extended 
to  and  included  her  shoes,  but  not  her 
hair — which  was  dark;  that  she  twirled 
a  white  parasol  over  her  shoulder  in  the 
most  obvious  and  irritating  satisfaction ; 
and  that  her  eyes  were  upon  him,  with  an 
expression  which  closely  resembled 
amusement.  At  bis  look  she  turned  them 
to  the  palace  gate, 

A  moment  later  his  resumed  inspection 
of  the  writing  in  the  stone  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  transit  of  the  parasol. 
Something  of  the  butterfly  assurance 
with  which  that  cloud  of  lace  and  chiffon 
blotted  out  the  dusty  inscription  prompt- 
ed Martin  to  wonder  whether  it  had  a 
secret  which  was  denied  himself.  From 
a  sudden  whimsical  impulse  he  demand- 
ed aloud: 

"What  does  it  mean  ?" 

To  his  intense  astonishment  and  no 
small  dismay  the  parasol  slowly  turned, 
revealing  a  pair  of  eyes  which  no  longer 
dissembled  amusement.     Yet  it  was  not 


the  parasol  nor  the  eyes,  but  the  owner 
of  them  who  answered ; 

"It  means  everything.  It  means  the 
whole  of  life." 

Then  the  parasol  resumed  its  rotatory 
orbit  up  the  Lungarno  Regio, 

Martin  stared  after  it,  not  knowing 
whether  to  be  more  astounded  at  his 
own  temerity  or  at  the  sound  of  his  na- 
tive tongue.  But  everything  in  him  cried 
out  against  the  solitude  of  that  sun- 
smitten  quay;  and  he  called,  desperately: 

"Thank  you,  but  I  wish  you  would  be 
a  little  more  explicit — considering  that  I 
have  been  after  that  formula  a  good  many 
years,  and  don't  happen  to  have  my 
phrase-book  about  me," 

The  parasol  hesitated,  came  gradually 
to  a  standstill,  and  once  more  performed 
an  axial  revolution  of  forty-five  degrees. 
This  time — had  Martin  not  been  too 
eager  to  perceive  it^ — the  amusement  in 
the  eyes  was  mingled  with  curiosity: 

"They  don't  put  it  in  phrase-books. 
People  have  to  translate  it  for  them- 
selves." 

"But  i  don't  know  Italian!"  protested 
Martin,  hastily,  taking  off  his  hat : 
"Giornata — Is  it  like  journee?  The  day? 
That  which  happens  between  dark  and 
dark?" 

The  lady  still  faced  the  river,  looking 
back  at  him  over  her  shoulder: 

"Yes." 

"And  the  chain  t"  pursued  Martin : 
"Is  it  a  whole  chain  or  a  broken  one?" 

"Whichever  you  like." 

"  'To  the  day' — and  a  chain !  Why  is 
that  the  whole  of  life?" 

"Why  is  it  not  the  whole  of  life?" 

"Because  it's  only  a  part.  Ar.d  it's 
not  the  best  part,  the  part  that  gets  things 
done,  the  part  that  one  likes  to  remem- 
ber." 

The  parasol  eddied  lightly  in  the 
scorching  sun: 

"You  have  been  reading  phrase-books 
too  much.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is : 
the  best  part,  the  part  that  gets  things 
done — if  things  ever  are  done — the  only 
part  that  one  likes  to  remember.  The 
rest  is  merely  padding." 

"But  that  chops  things  up  so!"  ob- 
jected Martin,  polemically :  "And  it 
makes  too  much  of  the  chain," 

"O!  I  beg  your  pardon."  responded  the 
lady,  bowing  slightly :  "I  thought  it  was 
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information  you  wanted."  She  prepared 
to  gather  up  her  skirts. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  admitted 
Martin,  precipitately,  "in  a  way.  But 
would  you  really  have  people  live  just  for 
the  day?"  As  he  stood  there  with  his 
back  against  the  baking  stone  of  the 
parapet,  his  head  uncovered  to  the  sun, 
he  became  aware  that  the  point  of  his 
interest  had  somehow  shifted  from  the 
writing  above  the  gate  to  its  interpreter 
with  the  parasol.  She  was  not  so  young, 
he  observed,  but  neither — on  the  other 
hand — was  she  so  old.  He  felt  that  he 
would  gladly  suffer  a  sunstroke  if  he 
could  succeed  in  prolonging  the  interpre- 
tation. 

The  lady  laughed  outright : 

"They  do :  I'm  not  responsible  for  it ! 
But  what  have  you  against  me?  An  in- 
offensive person  walks  down  the  street, 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  when  she  is 
suddenly  waylaid  by  a  defiant  young  man 
whom  she  has  never  seen  and  is  forced 
into  the  heat  of  argument — as  if  the  sun 
were  not  bad  enough  already !" 

Martin  laughed  too,  albeit  not  so  light- 
ly, for  he  perceived  that  the  interpreta- 
tion was  at  an  end : 

"I  beg  pardon  for  waylaying  you.  I 
can  only  offer  you  my  word  that  it  is 
not  my  habit  to  go  about  distressing  and 
destroying  all  ladies,  like  Sir  Breuse 
Saunce  Pitie,  I  suppose  I  fancied  my- 
self the  sole  person  cognizant  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  this  town,  which  I  have 
never  seen  and  which  I  already  hate." 

To  his  relief  the  lady  did  not  take  in- 
stant departure,  but  laughed  again: 

"If  it  comes  to  apologies  we  shall  be 
quits.  I  can  only  beg  you  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  my  habit  to  stop  and  chaffer  with 
strange  gentlemen.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
novelty  of  your  attack  that  undid  me.  If 
ypu  had  begun  with  so  harmless  a  re- 
mark as  'Good  morning'  I  would  have 
known  you  at  once  for  an  objectionable 
character,  but  since  you  immediately  en- 
gaged me  in  the  ultimate  problems  of 
existence  you  surprised  me  out  of  my 
conventions  I" 

"I  will  offer  you  any  reparation  in  my 
power — even  to  the  point  of  a  card !" 
eagerly  rejoined  Martin,  who  detected 
signs  of  unrest  in  the  parasol. 

"I  will  not  exact  that  proof  of  you." 
said  the  lady:  "Names  are  necessary  in 


complex  societies  only — of  three  or 
more."  Although  she  said  it  lightly,  she 
said  it  in  a  way  that  made  Martin  put 
back  his  card-case  and  hastily  button  his 
coat.  "But  you  mustn't  hate  Pisa,"  she 
went  on :  "There  are  charming  river 
curves  in  it,  and  narrow  streets  with 
overhanging  eaves.  And,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  mentioning  things  which  are 
so  ordinary  as  to  be  starred  by  Baedeker, 
I  know  a  cloister  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
city  wall  where  the  Middle  Ages  are 
buried.  Or  I  could  even  show  you  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them  from  the  top  of  a  tower." 

"I  wish  you  would  1"  burst  out  Martin, 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  The 
next  instant,  remembering  the  card-case, 
he  damned  himself. 

But  after  looking  across  her  shoulder 
at  him  for  a  moment  she  gave  her  parasol 
a  jerk  of  decision. 

"I  will!"  she  smiled,  facing  him  at 
last:  "Now  that  I  have  hopelessly  com- 
promised myself  it  is  too  late  to  assume 
a  forgotten  dignity  and  sweep  away  with 
an  outraged  stare!  Why  should  I  not 
practise  what  I  preach — alia  giornata? 
I  was  just  wondering  what  to  do  with 
this  long  hot  morning.  And  do  put  your 
hat  on.  I  am  already  smouldering,  even 
under  my  parasol." 

II. 

They  crossed  the  quay  to  a  dark  little 
alley  that  skirted  the  flank  of  his  palace, 
and  Martin  could  scarcely  realize  how 
it  was  that  his  mood  had  so  completely 
changed. 

"Be  warned  in  timel"  he  said:  "It  is 
not  too  late  to  repent.  I  don't  want  to 
lure  you  away  under  false  pretenses.  I'm 
just  a  common  tripper  and  I  have  a 
Baedeker  in  my  pocket." 

"I  knew  it!"  she  rejoined:  "That  is 
why  I  am  throwing  my  reputation  to  the 
winds.  I  always  wanted  to  know  what 
trippers  did.  Do  tell  me!"  She  put 
down  her  parasol  as  they  entered  the  cool 
of  the  shadow.  Martin  was  glad,  for  it 
enabled  him  to  see  her  better. 

"Must  I  be  butchered  to  make  a  Pisan 
holiday?"  he  asked.  "Know  then  that  I 
am  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  I 
am  walking— figuratively,  and  a  trifle 
anachronously — in  the  footsteps  of  Shel- 
ley.   Rome  has  known  me;  also  Venice, 
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!Ravenna,  and  the  Euganean  Hills.  I 
have  been  to  Spezia ;  I  have  pensively 
ridden  bicycles  up  and  down  behind 
every  villa  at  San  Terenzo,  wondering 
^vhich  was  the  one;  I  have  sailed  boats 
on  the  Seno  di  Lerici ;  I  have  gone  swim- 
ming at  Viareggio;  I  have  haunted  the 
harbour  of  Leghorn ;  and  early  this  morn- 
ing I  wheeled  up  here.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  make  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  city  and  environs — particu- 
larly of  the  pineta  at  Bocca  d'Arno. 
There  I  shall  compose  a  sonnet,  sitting 
with  my  back  against  a  sea-viewing  pine, 
and  then  I  shall  go  home.  The  anatomy 
of  tripping  is  laid  bare  before  you !" 
The  lady  laughed. 

"I  wish  I  could  boast  as  good  a  reason 
for  being  here  I  It  is  the  dentist  that 
brings  me."  Martin  noticed  that  she  did 
not  say  from  where.  "But  I  am  afraid 
I  have  thrown  away  my  reputation  for 
nothing.  You  will  hardly  do  for  a  type 
of  the  hordes  that  pour  through  this 
country  with  their  red  books  in  their 
hands,  as  regular  as  the  birds  in  their 
seasons.  Why  do  they  do  it,  do  you  sup- 
pose ?  Have  they  no  lives  of  their  own 
to  live?" 

"You  are  rather  hard  on  us !"  laughed 
Martin.  They  turned  out  of  their  alley, 
a  mere  crack  between  the  houses  with  a 
strip  of  blue  hung  high  above,  into  a 
cross  street  that  led  to  a  small  square. 
"It  is  very  simple.  No  American  woman 
is  quite  happy  until  she  has  a  sealskin 
coat  and  has  been  to  Europe — and  just 
now  Europe  seems  to  be  a  little,  more 
the  thing,  since  chinchilla  came  in !  And 
then  there  is  Culture,  with  a  large  C, 
which  is  making  terrific  inroads  among 
us.  And  then  there  is — 'Kennst  Du  das 
Land'- — you  know  ?  Not  many  of  us  are 
so  lucky  as  to  stay,  like  you  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies."  He  looked  at  her  to 
see  how  his  guess  would  catch. 

"I  remember  I  had  ideas  about  them 
once,"  she  said  in  a  tone  that  made  Mar- 
tin wonder.  "But  I  know  them  too  well 
now." 
"What  about  them  ?" 
"They  have  most  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Botany  Bay  at  its  flourishing  pe- 
riod. There  are  a  few  workers  and  loaf- 
ers, but  most  of  us  are  hiders !  Don't  ask 
me  which  I  am !"  she  laughed,  as  Martin 
looked  at  her.    "I  used  to  think  that  dis- 


reputable people  would  be  more  interest- 
ing than  reputable  ones,"  she  went  on, 
"because  they  had  at  least  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  But  I  have  dis- 
covered to  my  sorrow  that  they  can  be 
just  as  dull  as  anybody.  Of  course  there 
are  glittering  ex<%ptions.  But  I  have 
even  met  people  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able virtue  who  were  really  worth  know- 
ing !  I  have  come  to  the  sad  conclusion 
that  existing  classifications  do  not  clas- 
sify," 

Martin  laughed  with  her  as  they  went 
up  the  wider  street  into  which  their  cross- 
way  had  led  them.  But  the  interest  which 
her  very  first  word  had  aroused  grew 
stronger  in  him  than  amusement.  This 
dainty  white  person  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before  to-day — who  was  she  ? 
Where  had  she  been,  what  had  she  done, 
yesterday,  all  the  other  days  that  went 
before  their  chance  meeting  by  the  Amo? 
There  was  something  in  the  lightness  of 
her  remarks,  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
she  had  accompanied  him,  that  was  not 
of  common  days. 

The  street  opened  out  in  front  of  them 
into  a  space  of  sun  that  widened  as  they 
advanced,  disclosing  the  famous  piazza 
with  its  group  of  white  buildings  under 
the  city  wall. 

"Isn't  it  nice  ?"  she  asked.  "They  al- 
ways remind  me  of  a  little  convoy  of 
ships  becalmed — these  lonely  white  things 
with  their  broad  shadows  in  the  sunlight. 
But  don't  look  at  that  tower.  I  detest 
it  for  having  tried  in  such  a  stupid  way 
to  be  different  from  all  the  towers  in  the 
world.  Nothing  is  nice  about  it  but  the 
view  from  the  top.  Which  it  is  too  hot 
to  get  at.  Let's  go  over  to  the  Campo 
Santo  and  see  the  shadows  of  the  tracery 
on  the  pavement.  It  is  always  cool  and 
old  there." 

She  raised  her  parasol  again  and  led 
obliquely  across  the  great  square,  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  baptistry,  to  a  cano- 
pied door  in  a  low  wall.  Martin  looked 
curiously  about  him  as  they  went.  The 
burnt  grass  between  the  hot  flagstones 
gave  a  curious  impression  of  the  solitude 
of  the  place,  of  its  evident  separation 
from  the  life  of  the  city,  which  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  splendour  setting  it 
apart  for  one  of  the  world's  shrines  of 
beauty.  They  rang  at  the  canopied  door 
and  were  admitted. 
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It  was  like  stepping  into  another  cen- 
tury— so  calm,  so  cool,  so  of  itself,  was 
that  resting  place  of  the  quattrocento  in  a 
forgotten  corner  of  the  world.  Of  a  dif- 
ferent quality  was  the  very  sunshine 
which  illuminated  the  fresh  green  of  the 
central  quadrangle  and  threw  at  the  feet 
of  the  archaic  frescoes  the  outlines  of  the 
marble  lace-work  between  the  slender 
pillars.  Martin  was  without  words  as 
they  walked  the  quiet  round  of  the  clois- 
ter, noticing  the  faded  old  pictures,  the 
sarcophagi,  the  bits  of  sculpture,  the 
commemorative  tablets.  The  place  seemed 
to  him  part  of  the  magic  of  this  woman 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  released  him 
from  the  intolerable  mood  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

He  suddenly  called  her  attention  to  one 
of  the  tablets  which  caught  his  eye.  It 
was  in  old  French,  with  a  flavour  of  Ital- 
ian, and  together  they  picked  out  the 
quaint  lettering ; 

Cy  gist  Achilles  Gi-ibert   re   Chcvigny, 

nis  de 
Pierre  Gvibert,  Escder,  Sievr  de  Chcvig- 
ny, Conseiller 
Secreiair  dv  Roy,  Maison,  Covronne  de 

France 
et  de  dame  Clavde  Gviet  Gatlard  dela 
paroisse  Sainct  Andri  dela  viile  de  Paris 

ieqvel 
Achilles,  av  sortir  del  Accademie  et  des 
moz'Sqre (aires  dv  Roy  vovlovst  faire  le 

voiage 
D Italic  et  sen  reloT/riiant  de  Rome  en 

France,  est  ant 
tombe  malade  a  Livorne,  povr  changer 

dair  se  fit 
porter  en  cetle  ville  de  Pise,  ov,  apres 

avoir  reccv 
Us  saincts  sacremcns  ordomies  par  nostre 

mere  sainct 
eglise  il  tnovrvt  et  fvst   enterri   en   ce 

sainct  liev  le 
XXI.  iovr  daovst  MDCLXXXIV  agee 

de  XXVI.  ans 
Pries  Diev  povr  le  sali-t  de  son  ante 
Fait  par  le  tres  cher  amy  dela  nation  el 
Maison  de  France,  Labbe  Gaelani  archi- 

diacre  dece  diocese. 

For  a  moment  they  were  silent.  In 
the  stillness  of  that  sunny  place  the 
pathos  of  the  forgotten  story  seemed  to 
live  again.  Then  Martin  put  his  finger 
to  the  stone : 


"See!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  was  the 
twenty-first  of  August,  and  to-day  is  the 
twenty-first !" 

His  companion  turned  her  eyes  to  his, 
with  a  curious  smile. 

"And  I  came  to  show  you!  If  I  had 
any  qualms  about  les  convenances  I  have 
none  now.    It  was  appointed." 

They  were  silent  again,  looking  at  each 
other  and  at  the  white  tablet.  There  was 
something  in  the  little  coincidence  which 
seemed  to  Martin  strangely  significant. 

"  'Leqticl  Achille  vonlfil  faire  le  voyage 
d'ltaiie.'  How  near  it  makes  him  seem, 
poor  boy !  I  did  not  think  of  there  being 
trippers  then,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"There  was  no  Shelley ;  not  even  a 
Goethe  and  a  Mignon — two  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  ago  1" 

She  made  no  reply  at  first.  Then  she 
said,  softly. 

"I  wonder  how  it  was  with  dame 
Claude.  There  were  other  things  that 
lacked  then,  beside  your  poets.  It  must 
have  taken  time  for  the  abbe  Gaetani's 
letter  to  get  to  Paris." 

"However  it  was  then,  it  happily  makes 
no  difference  now,"  returned  Martin.  A 
rising  elation  filled  him,  springing  from 
the  utter  unexpectedness  of  the  situation, 
from  its  picturcsqueness,  from  the  in- 
finity of  possibilities  which  it  might 
promise.  He  was  accordingly  amazed  at 
the  vehemence  with  which  his  companion 
turned  upon  him. 

"Why  do  you  say  that  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "You  who  brought  me  here, 
and  on  this  day!  Have  you  forgotten  the 
gateway  by  the  river?  Now  is  not  the 
time.  The  time  was  when  the  horseman 
clattered  up  the  cobble-stones  of  St. 
Andre  and  into  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel 
de  Chcvigny;  when  dame  Claude  seized 
the  packet  ^rom  the  page  at  the  door  and 
ran  with  it  to  the  secretaire  dn  roi;  when 
he  broke  the  seal,  read  the  first  lines  of 
the  abbe  Gactani,  went  white  to  the  lips, 
looked  at  dame  Claude,  and  turned  away. 
It  was  then  that  it  made  a  difference.  It 
was  then  that  nothing  else  made  a  dif- 
ference. Things  come,  and  then  other 
things  come.  Time  is  only  a  chain  to 
hold  us  to  them — or  away  from  them.  It 
is  mere  chance  whether  it  breaks  all  at 
once  or  by  degrees.  .  .  " 

Martin  watched  her  keenly  as  she 
spoke,  white  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister. 
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her  hair  dark  agfainst  the  wan  frescoes, 
I  There  was  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
vivid  modern  figure  and  those  faded 
images  of  a  life  so  dim  and  far  away. 
And  recalUng  the  palace  gate  he  won- 
dered what  there  might  be  of  consistency 
or  inconsistency  between  what  she  said 
so  lightly  then  and  what  she  said  so  in- 
tensely now.  And  why  ?  Where  had  she 
been,  what  had  she  done,  yesterday,  all 
the  other  days  that  went  before  their 
chance  meeting  by  the  Amo? 

She  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  reading  in 
his  eyes.  Then  she  touched  the  white 
stone  softly. 

"Good-bye,  Achilles,"  she  said. 

She  did  not  speak  again  as  they  passed 
on.  But  at  one  of  the  openings  into  the 
green  quandrangle  a  sudden  impulse 
seized  her.  She  stepped  down  into  the 
■  grass  and  picked  some  crimson-tipped 
daisies  growing  there.  Then  she  went 
back  and  laid  them  on  top  of  the  tablet. 

"That  is  for  dame  Oaude,"  she  said, 
"and  two  Hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago 
to-day." 

III. 

They  sat  where  they  £ould  follow  the 
shining  river  coils  that  wound  down  out 
of  the  hills,  dived  under  the  red  ol  the 
city  roofs,  and  wound  on  again  into  the 
iridescent  plain.  Through  the  haze  of 
the  Maremma  the  glint  of  the  sea  at  last 
began  to  burn,  and  out  of  the  north  issued 
ghostly  the  apparition  of  the  Carrara 
mountains.  The  day  had  somehow 
flamed  away,  there  in  that  leaning  gallery 
in  the  comer  of  the  city  wall,  where  the 
storied  marbles  stood  alone  with  their 
shadows — a  little  fleet  of  ships  becalmed 
in  a  quiet  haven  of  the  world. 

"I  am  like  the  wicked  in  Scripture," 
she  said.  "I  love  groves  and  high 
places." 

"I  would  say  rather  that  you  were  like 
the  Empress  Elizabeth,"  rejoined  Martin. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  always 
been  there,  that  they  would  always  remain 
there — he  and  this  woman  whose  very 
name  he  did  not  know.  In  the  intimacy 
which  had  been  accorded  him  he  found 
enough  of  his  own  experience  to  invest 
that  which  was  to  come  with  a  poignant 
expectancy. 

"Why  am  I  like  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth ?"  she  asked. 


"Haven't  you  read  Christomanos  ?" 

"What  is  that?" 

"Your  ignorance  is  the  first  gratifica- 
tion my  vanity  has  had  to-day  I"  laughed 
Martin.  "Christomanos  is  the  hero  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  fairy  stories  I 
know — which  is  the  more  charming  for 
being  true.  It  is  a  kind  of  inverted  Cin- 
derella. He  was  a  little  Greek  student  in 
the  university  of  Vienna,  who  lived  in  a 
garret  in  an  alley.  You  know  the  kind  ? 
With  stair  gables,  and  bread  shops,  and 
clothes  lines?  Imagine  a  Greek  tfiere! 
And  one  day  a  court  carriage  rumbled  up, 
just  as  if  it  had  suddenly  come  out  of  a 
pumpkin,  and  carried  him  off  to  talk 
Greek  to  the  empress.  The  carriage  came 
every  morning  after  that,  and  he  would 
spend  the  day  in  the  imperial  part  at 
Lainz  and  go  back  at  night  to  his  stair 
gable.  And  at  last  he  went  to  live  in  the 
palace  altogether,  and  talked  to  the  em- 
press while  she  had  her  hair  ccMnbed,  and 
walked  leagues  with  her,  and  went  to 
Schonbrunn  and  Miramar  and  Corfu.  Of 
course  the  ladies-in-waiting  were  scan- 
dalised, but  she  was  used  to  that — and 
he  was  something  of  a  poet." 

"And  after  she  died  he  wrote  a  book 
about  it.  Which  shows  how  true  a  poet 
he  was!" 

"Wait  till  you  read  him.  The  thing 
was  that  people  said  such  things  about 
her,  and  he  knew  better ;  and  it  hurt  him. 
Of  course  he  couldn't  help  seeing  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  it  all,  but  he  isn't  nasty 
about  it.  Most  of  it  is  what  she  said 
about  things." 

"What  did  she  say  about  things?" 

Martin  smiled. 

"You  remind  me  of  the  lady  who  asked 
Heine  what  he  thought  of  Goethe  I" 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  so  rude  as  to 
answer  me  in  Arabic — although  one  must 
respect  Heine  for  resisting  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  a  lying  epigram.  Was  the  em- 
press a  Goethe  ?" 

"Yes.  And  a  Heine,  and  a  Walt  Whit- 
man. And  they  made  her  wear  a  crown, 
and  she  wanted  to  pick  daisies  and  none 
of  it  came  out  right." 

Martin  watched  the  profile  beside  him, 
touched  faintly  by  the  glow  of  the  wester- 
ing sun  and  outlined  against  the  pallor  of 
marble. 

"Why  am  I  like  the  empress,  then?" 
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the  lady  asked,  her  eyes  on  the  distant 
sea. 

"Among  other  things,"  answered  Mar- 
tin, with  a  look  of  which  she  was  nncon- 
scious,  "because  you  like  high  places. 
Christomanos  says  that  she  always  liked 
hills  because  there  are  so  few  untrampled 
places  in  the  world." 

"It  was  unkind  of  her  to  want  to  tram- 
ple them  herself,  then.  And  your  Chris- 
tomanos sounds  as  if  he  lacked  humour.' 

"I  fancy  he  did,"  uttered  Martin. 

Something  in  his  tone  made  his  com- 
panion look  at  him. 

"Don't  be  teased,"  she  said.  "Tell  me 
more  about  them.  How  did  it  end?  Did 
he  run  away,  or  did  she  send  him  away, 
or  what  ?" 

"O  dear,  no!  The  day  of  his  going 
was  set  before  he  came." 

"Ot  I  begin  to  approve  of  your  em- 
press." She  was  silent  a  moment,  look- 
ing out  toward  the  sea.  "How  was  it,  do 
you  suppose  ?" 

"Why,  she  was  ages  older  and  wiser 
and  everything  else.  It  was  only  that 
she  was  terribly  lonely  and  bored,  and  he 
could  do  things  that  she  couldn't  ask  of  a 
maid  of  honour,  and  was  likewise  iiiclmi 
(i  compretidre." 

"O  t  And  what  about  him  ?" 

"He  was  so  dazed  that  I  don't  suppose 
you  can  tell  anything  about  him.  He 
must  have  been  dazed  all  the  time — by 
the  enormousness  of  the  distance  between 
them,  by  her  tragic  history,  by  her  per- 
sonality, her  eyes,  her  hair,  everything 
about  her.  And  to  drop  out  of  it  all — to 
go  back  to  being  a  simple  Greek  student, 
and  live  in  a  stair  gable,  and  be  despised 
by  bakers  and  washerwomen  when  he 
had  been  the  familiar  friend  of  their  em- 
press, must  have  been  hard  I" 

"Well,  he  had  his  moment,"  she  mused. 
"Did  any  one  ever  have  more?" 

"Likewise,"  chanted  Martin: 

"  'Apris  le  plaisir  menl  la  peine; 
Aprbs  la  peine,  le  bonheurf  " 

"But  it's  a  high  price,"  she  commented, 
simply. 

"It's  worth  it,"  asserted  Martin. 

"You  have  not  sat  enough  upon 
towers!"  She  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
with  a  half  smile,  and  then  across  the 
plain  again.  "No;  it's  not  because  this 
place  is  untrampled  that  T  like  to  come 


here.  But  you  can  see  over  everybody's 
walls.  You  get  some  kind  of  proportion. 
And  I  like  to  think  of  all  the  people — 
under  these  roofs,  in  that  haze.  Common 
life  is  what  pleases  me,  and  common  peo- 
ple— simple  people.  Our  ideas  for  our- 
selves are  so  single.  They  shut  out  so 
much  that  might  be,  and  they  hardly  ever 
'come  out  right.'  Our  lives  are  generally 
made  up  of  two  or  three  real  days,  with 
years  of  waiting  and  remembering  be- 
tween. Common  lives  and  common  Uiings 
are  better,  just  as  they  happen,  from  day 
to  day," 

Martin  studied  her,  half  wondering 
what  lay  behind  her  words  and  half  taken 
by  the  charm  of  her  slow  inBection.  She 
turned  under  his  eyes  and  he  asked  at 
ramdom,  to  cover  his  embarrassment : 

"Do  you  come  here  often,  for  the 
tower  ?" 

"Not  very.  I  have  one  of  my  own, 
near  Naples,  where  I  have  sat  much  and 
seen  many  things." 

"Think  of  having  a  tower  near  Naples ! 
And  I  have  to  sail  in  a  month!" 

"Would  you  like  to  exchange?"  she 
asked,  smiling. 

"Wouldn't  1 1" 

"Very  well,  we  will!"  she  said,  play- 
fully. "I  will  throw  in  a  view  of  the 
city  and  the  bay,  with  a  bit  of  Pozzuoii, 
and  a  big  garden,  and  all  the  statues  you 
can  talk  to,  and  an  olive  orchard  that 
runs  down  hill  to  the  sea,  and  a  frog 
pond.  ,  .  " 

"There  are  worse  things!"  interrupted 
Martin. 

"What?"  she  demanded,  eyeing  him 
curiously. 

"New  England!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh. 

"I  suppose  you  will  think  so,"  she  re- 
joined, gravely,  "until  you  have  sat  by 
yourself  in  a  tower  and  listened  to  frogs 
in  a  pond.  For  that  matter,  though,  the 
frogs  arc  what  I  like  best."  She  looked 
out  again  across  the  Maremma.  The  sea 
began  to  widen  in  the  sunset,  toward 
which  the  Arno  ran  in  links  of  brighten- 
ing fire.  "No,"  she  said  at  last.  "It  is 
not  for  us." 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"This!"  she  answered,  waving  her 
hand  against  the  golden  space  before 
them.  '  We  are  of  the  north.  We  belong 
to  mist  and  pallor  and  dreams.     Here 
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they  have  no  dream.  What  is  there  left 
for  them  to  dream  about?  They  live. 
But  we  don't  know  how  to  live.  We  are 
always  waiting — or  remembering." 

"As  a  background,  however,  I  would 
prefer  Campania  to  Vermont !" 

"No,  it  is  not  for  us,"  she  repeated. 
"Our  roots  are  not  here;  how  can  we 
grow  ?  But  it  is  curious  how  it  catches 
us  all,  and  how  it  is  typical  of  desire  ful- 
filled. What  does  one  ever  really  attain, 
really  possess  ?  Things  are  too  great  or 
too  unresponsive,  and  always  too  myste- 
rious. Even  a  little  gem  that  you  can 
hold  in  your  hand  and  never  let  escape, 
how  much  is  it  yours — that  strange  in- 
different fire?  There  is  no  possession. 
Instead  of  getting  something  else  we  lose 
something  of  ourselves.  After  all,  people 
like  AchUles  down  there  are  happiest, 
who  live  their  moment  so  intensely  that 
they  lose  themselves  all  at  once  instead 
of  by  slow  shreds  and  patches.  The  mo- 
ment is  everything.    After  that "  She 

put  her  hand  to  lier  cheek  with  a  motion 
of  weariness.  Then  she  suddenly  looked 
at  Martin  and  laughed.  "Do  you  see  that 
sun  ?  I  presume  the  police  have  already 
been  notified  of  my  disappearance  I  I 
must  beg  your  pardon  for  having  given 
you  such  a  day  of  it,  and  ask  yon  to  take 
me  down." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  Martin  fol- 
lowed, reluctantly. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  wake  up,"  he  said, 
as  they  descended  the  winding  steps,  "and 
find  that  you  were  a  dream.  When  I 
feel  as  I  do,  that  I  have  known  you  all 
my  life,  and  then  reflect  that  twelve  hours 
ago  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  you — that 
even  now  I  know  no  more  about  you  than 
that  you  have  a  tower  in  Posillipo — I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  so-called  realities 
of  existence." 

Again  she  laughed. 

"Why?  The  actual  matter  of  pro- 
longed passions  has  occupied  less  time! 
I  don't  see  what  more  I  could  possibly 
tell  you.  The  rest  would  be  merely  frills. 
But  people  waste  so  much  time  in  these 
things.  Don't  you  think  so?  They  miss 
so  many  chances,  waiting  for  each  other 
to  begin  and  manceuvring  each  other  to 
the  proper  point.  That  is  why  I  came 
with  you  this  morning,  because  you  lost 
no  time.    Think  how  different  it  would 


have  been  if  you  had  not  waylaid  me  so 
unpardonably !" 

Martin  did  think  so.  The  conscious- 
ness of  it  suddenly  overwhelmed  him  as 
they  came  out  into  the  deserted  square 
and  crossed  to  the  Via  Santa  Maria.  He 
would  not  even  have  looked  back,  bur  for 
his  companion. 

"See  1"  she  cried. 

The  dome  of  the  baptistery,  the  roof  of 
the  cathedral,  the  top  of  the  tower  where 
they  had  been,  were  alight  with  a  deli- 
cious rose  glow  which  contrasted  extraor- 
dinarily with  the  cold  white  in  the  lower 
shadow.  The  spectacle  was  to  Martin 
symbolic  and  revealing.  He  saw  as  if 
apart  from  himself  the  romance  of  their 
day.  Could  it  really  have  been  he  to 
whom  this  adventure _ had  fallen?  He 
glanced  furtively  at  his  companion.  Was 
she  the  intimate  stranger  with  whom  he 
had  been?  It  pleased  him  that  he  had 
known  herself  before  knowing  things 
about  her.  There  would  be  so  much  more 
significance  in  making  last  the  steps  of 
acquaintance  which  usually  come  first. 
But  she  looked  weary,  and  a  thousand  un- 
certainties, a  thousand  concerns,  assailed 
him.  He  could  not  find  courage  to  say 
the  things  which  rose  to  his  lips.  His 
thoughts,  however,  wove  themselves  into 
a  tissue  of  dreams. 

So  they  went  silently  down  the  crooked 
street  which  at  last  left  them  on  the  Lun- 
garno  Regio.  Martin  hardly  knew  where 
he  was.  Through  the  gateway  between 
the  houses  where  the  Arno  wound  out  to 
theplain  the  splendour  of  sunset  streamed 
into  the  city,  touching  the  ancient  fa<:ades 
with  a  fairy  glamour,  filling  the  sandy 
river  bed  with  undreamed  secretsof  colour, 
transmuting  the  parcelled  water  into  pur- 
ple and  gold.  The  quay  where  Martin 
had  that  morning  discovered  two  persons 
was  crowded  with  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians enjoying  the  cool  of  the  day.  The 
theatrical  vivacity  of  the  people,  their  un- 
accustomed faces,  their  foreign  speech, 
gave  a  new  poignancy  to  his  mood  of 
exaltation. 

One  of  the  carriages  in  the  slow  pr<^- 
rcss  caused  some  confusion  by  driving 
out  of  line,  Martin  noticed  the  handsome 
horses,  the  correct  footman,  the  old  lady 
with  a  black  parasol.  She  eyed  him  nar- 
rowly as  the  victoria  drove  up  to  the  curb. 
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He  called  the  attention  of  his  companion, 
who  was  looking  toward  the  river. 

She  turned. 

"Ah  1"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile  to  the  lady  in  the  carriage,  "I  am 
afraid  I  must  go."  He  looked  blankly 
into  her  eyes  as  she  hesitated  a  moment. 
"It  was  a  nice  day !  It  was  so  long  since 
I  had  seen  anybody.  And  the  cloister- — 
that  was  nice.  I  shall  always  think  of 
you  there.  It  would  have  been  so  dif- 
ferent if  we  had  not  been  ready!  Good- 
bye, Achilles." 

The  footman  held  open  the  emblazoned 
door, 

"Good-bye — ^EHzabeth!"  said  Martin, 
too  dazed  to  think  or  utter  more. 

The  door  clicked,  the  footman  leaped 
to  his  box,  the  coachman  started  the 
horses.  Beside  the  black  parasol  a  white 
one  went  up,  hiding  the  figure  behind  it. 
Martin's  first  impulse  was  to  follow,  to 


see  where  the  carriage  went.  He  began 
to  walk  hastily  in  the  direction  it  had 
taken,  watching  the  two  parasols.  Then 
he  stopped  and  turned  resolutely  away. 
"Lequel  Achille  voulut  faire  le  voyage 
d'llalie,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Pries  pour 
le  salul  de  son  &me." 

Wondering  miserably  what  he  should 
do  with  himself,  Martin  cast  an  indif- 
ferent glance  at  the  building  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  one  of  the  high,  dark-browed 
Tuscan  palaszi,  broad-eaved  and  strong- 
barred  like  the  great  houses  of  Florence. 
The  entrance  was  closed.  Above  the 
massive  archway  was  a  device  that  at- 
tracted the  young  man's  attention.  A 
fragment  of  chain  was  riveted  there  and 
under  it,  cut  in  the  dark  stone,  ran  the 
legend : 

ALLA  GIORNATA 

Harry  Grisvxld  Dwight. 


THE  DIALECTIC  OF  FANCY. 


IT  was  the  perennial  joy  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  under  whom  I 
once  worked  to  poke  fun  at  the 
Hegelians.  On  a  time,  he  made 
Hegel  the  topic  of  a  talk — doubtless  to  a 
women's  club,  for  there  were  fair  au- 
ditors; and  at  the  close,  one  of  them 
besought :  "Doctor,  won't  you  give  me 
the  gist  of  Hegel  in  a  word?"  His  re- 
sponse: "The  very  Ideal"  was  a  neat 
turn,  though,  as  the  case  proved,  in- 
effectual. Hence  it  is,  that  I  have  long 
possessed  an  inner  and  uncompromising 
conviction  of  the  deadly  incompatibility 
of  humour  and  Hegelianism — Hegelian- 
ism  an  sich,  as  being- for-it self. 

My  professor's  concern  as  to  my  own 
philosophical  future  took  the  form  of  re- 
proof for  an  incipient  lack  of  seriousness 
in  matters  metaphysical.  This  weakness, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  is  now  lived  down,  and 
yet  at  a  cost  (with  blushes  confessed)  of 
coy  rapprochement  with  Hegelianism. 
You  see  it  is  necessary  to  save  one's  meta- 
physical face ;  one  really  must  proffer  a 
front  of  cosmical  solemnity,  I  prided 
myself — as  how  else  should  a  philoso- 
pher ? — on  a  certain  syllogistic  inevitable- 
ness  and  ratiocinative  certitude  in  the 
devious  engineering  of  thoughts.  Whence 


conceive  my  mental  anguish,  forced  to 
recognise  not  only  an  unconquerable  ap- 
petite for  CarroIIine  nonsense  {per  se 
not  so  bad,  since  nonsense  qua  non-sense 
is  the  indispensable  "other"  of  sense), 
but  also  to  a  dire  passion  for  all  those 
impalpable  wizardries  of  rhyme  which 
yield  to  no  syllogism  and  submit  to  no 
deft  extraction  of  reason. 

Herein — is  it  not  plain  ? — lies  the  very 
damnation  of  reason  and  the  hapless  fall 
of  logical  ambition.  Not  all  the  rules  of 
all  the  schools  .  ,  ,  ah,  but  Hegel- 
ianism !  Indeed,  the  salvation  is  tempt- 
ingly irresistible :  Being  (Sein),  ob- 
sessed with  its  own  nude  futility  (as 
identical  with  Nichtsein) ,  goes  a-grailing 
after  its  Other  (Atidersseitt) ;  it  encoun- 
ters but  the  determined  cold  Reality 
{Dasein)  ;  and  so  sinks  back  (jiVA  an  stch 
selbst)  to  sad  self-realisation  in  the  Idea 
{die  selbsibesthnmte  Idee). 

Is  it  not  the  veritable  dialectic  of 
fancy?  For  on  the  morrow  and  the  mor- 
row and  the  morrow  there  are  other  and 
yet  other  Others  to  be  sought,  with  the 
Absolute  Idea  ever  a  winless  Grail. 

After  one  has  long  unavailingly  pur- 
sued, it  becomes  positive  rest  to  know 
that  all  pursuit  is  vain.    Sooner  or  later 
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every  metaphysician  is  beset  with  the 
weariness  of  words.  He  has  toiled  with 
ideas  (only  the  unfeeling  say  "juggled") 
and  has  bewildered  himself  with  those 
close-shorn  terms  which  the  logicians 
dotingly  label  exact,  until  he  begins  to 
yearn  for  the  accommodating  looseness 
of  the  plain  man's  speech  and  the  genial 
irrelevance  of  the  common  man's  com- 
mon sense.  He  comes  horribly  to  suspect 
that  the  whole  system  of  nameable  ideas 
is  only  a  stilted  and  conventionalised 
mental  etiquette — rather  a  cure  for 
thinking  than  its  instrument.  And  in 
sooth,  is  it  not  absurd :  this  attempt  to 
bound  one's  world  with  a  definition  and 
indite  in  cold  blood  the  message  of  one's 
life  ?  Only  the  daftest  logomaniac  could 
put  up  with  it. 

Besides  there  is  that  exasperating  sense 
of  imminent  significance.  There  is  a 
richness  and  glory  and  marvel  in  the 
world,  beyond  present  sight  and  touch  to 
be  sure,  but  surely  seeable,  surely  grasp- 
able!  On  the  verge  of  the  great  realisa- 
tion, atiptoe  with  big  expectancy,  living 
already  the  more  vivid  life  in  the  fore- 
glow  of  its  wonder,  one  is  gloriously  con- 
vinced of  the  attainment  of  ineffable,  un- 
utterable wisdoms.  What,  then,  this  en- 
cumbering Now  and  Here?  No  more 
than  the  darkness  of  yon  Reality;  the 
jargon  of  the  schools,  no  more  than  apish 
chatter,  and  we  philosophers  the  gibber- 
ingest  of  shades  I 

In  the  glow  of  a  mood  like  that,  the 
toil  of  names  and  ideas  shrivels  and 
warps,  and  the  haughtiest  logical  pride 
is  humbled.     Salvation  at  any  source  is 


not  to  be  scoffed,  and  if  Hegelianism 
suffice.  .  .  .  For  conceive :  You,  or 
I,  or,  let  us  say,  X — X,  then,  is  a  hatch- 
ing chick,  in  a  shell  oppressively  close- 
fitting,  but  innerly  luminous  with  opal- 
escent promise  of  vast  cosmic  altitudes 
outside.  So  X,  in  his  downy  exuberance, 
pecks  and  batters,  seemingly  reducing 
mighty  obstacles,  but  all  the  time  wearing 
his  poor  beak  blunt.  Finally,  wo/Z-con- 
sciousness  is  all  that  is  left;  the  opal 
glory  infinitely  fades ;  and  X — jelly  that 
he  is  1 — sinks  back  to  doleful  realisation 
of  hopeless  bipedality.  Have  we  not  here 
the  true  Momenta  of  the  dialectic? 
Pricked  to  consciousness  of  one's  Other, 
one  pursues  that  Other,  until — such  is 
the  transmuting  virtue  of  desire — one  be- 
comes its  very  self.  If  at  this  juncture, 
one  finds  that  one's  old  self,  self- 
estranged,  is  become  the  Other  of  one's 
Other,  and  giddy  with  self-diremption, 
one  succumbs  to  the  sickening  swoop 
back  to  self-realisation,  still  there  is  al- 
ways a  comforting  other  Other  radiantly 
challenging  chase — for  the  egg  is  yet  to 
hatch. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  snug  formula.  With  it, 
secure  of  logical  integrity,  there  are  long 
sunny  lazinesses  to  be  daddled  away  and 
meaningful  I -know -not -what's  to  be 
solved.  Quastio  subtilissima,  utrunt  chi- 
m<era  in  vacuo  bombinans  possit  come- 
dere  secundas  intentiones.  Surely  it  is  a 
delectable  question ;  and  why  may  not  X, 
too — lazily  bombinating  in  the  sun — have 
a  wholesome,  honest  appetite  for  objects 
of  reflection  quite  irrespective  of  their 
categories  ?  H.  B.  Alexander. 
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AT  the  appearance  of  a  new  novel 
in  this  country  the  critics  seem 
to  hold  their  breath — perchance 
this  may  be  the  American 
Novel.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  promised  Mes- 
siah which  some  maintain  has  already 
arrived  while  others  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  its  advent.  That  the  American 
Novel  must  be  written  seems  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion.  And  yet,  the  sea- 
sons come  and  go,  the  Six  Best  Sellers 
rise  and  fall,  young  authors  grow  old, 
and  we  still  hear  the  eager  cry.  When.  O, 
when  will  the  American  Novel  come ! 

This  Messianic  hope  is  cherished  not 
because  the  critics  feel  that  there  are 
certain  American  characteristics,  phases 
of  life,  national  problems,  which  must 
find  expression  in  fiction  but  merely  be- 
cause they  know,  or  they  think  they 
know,  that  there  are  French  and  Rus- 
sian and  German  novels,  hence  the 
American  Novel.  For  just  as  we  imitate 
manners  and  customs  so  do  we  likewise 
conceive  ideas  according  to  standard  pat- 
terns. One  straight  line  given,  we  draw 
another  line  parallel  to  it.  Moreover, 
the  American  often  looks  for  the  first 
line  in  the  Old  World  and  places  the 
other  accordinglv.  This  is  not  a  sign  of 
lack  of  originality,  but  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  conservatism.  All  rampant 
statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  American  is  not  radical ;  far  from 
it.  Not  only  as  regards  modes  of  living 
hut  even  in  matters  touching  belief  and 
ideas.  Sn  is  the  idea  of  the  American 
Novel  an  imported  oroduct :  it  was  smug- 
gled in  between  the  covers  of  foreign 
novels. 

Novels — such  as  are  worthy  of  the 
name — are  the  interpretation  of  thought, 
of  action,  of  situations,  emanating  from 
man.  Without  the  thought,  the  action, 
or  the  situation  no  novel  can  come  into 
existence.  True  novels,  no  less  than 
landscape  paintings,  are  mere  copies, 
The  true  artist  in  fiction  is  he  who  copies 
most  truthfully.  Literary  3rt  lies  in 
copying,  not  in  creating.  The  trained 
artist  may  give  a  better  finish  to  his 
work,  but  no  novelist,  however  ingenious, 
ever  creates.    Shakespeare  never  created. 


nor  did  Balzac.  It  therefore  often  hap- 
pens that  two  great  masters  unconscious- 
ly produce  the  same  character,  but  from 
different  points  of  view,  which  largely 
depends  on  the  writer's  temperament  and 
visuary  power.  By  means  of  genius, 
known  as  the  creative  faculty,  a  novelist 
may  disclose  or  portray  phases  of  human 
nature  hitherto  unknown  or  unobserved, 
but  no  novelist,  however  romantic,  ever 
creates ;  and  the  novels  purely  Creative, 
like  those  of  Marie  Corelli,  do  not  come 
within  the  classic  definition  of  either 
novel  or  romance.  The  term  creation  as 
applied  to  writers  of  fiction  signifies  the 
act  of  reproducing,  not  of  producing. 

Novels  of  all  countries  fall  in  two 
classes:  national  and  cosmopolitan.  The 
former  possesses  the  characteristics  of 
the  latter  plus  certain  other  elements. 
They  have  in  common  human  passions, 
but  the  class  I  categorise  as  national  be- 
comes such  by  reason  of  its  distinctive- 
ness and  individuality.  In  other  words, 
a  character,  or  a  group  of  characters  for 
that  matter,  is  national  only  when  it  re- 
tains its  indentitv  even  by  a  change  of 
"local  colour."  For  characters  in  books 
may  have  French  or  German  names,  may 
drink  wine  or  beer,  as  may  become  their 
national  habits,  and  still  be  cosmopolitan. 
Nor  do  novels  belong  to  one  class  or  the 
other  simply  because  their  authors  are 
English  or  Russian  ;  the  beings  that  peo- 
ple the  books  are  the  sole  criterion.  King 
Lear  is  no  more  English  than  Pere 
Goriot  is  French.  Both  of  these  char- 
acters are  mere  actors  in  the  human  com- 
edy. Thev  are  universal,  cosmopolitan 
if  you  will.  Pere  Goriot,  in  fact,  is  the 
complement,  so  to  speak,  of  King  Lear. 
The  embryonic  conception  of  both  of 
these  comedies,  or  tragedies,  is  the  same. 
But  while  Shakespeare  emphasised  the 
ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  the  daugh- 
ters, Balzac  focused  his  camera  upon  the 
paternal  affections,  which  amounted  to  a 
passion,  leaving  the  daughters  somewhat 
in  the  background.  The  characters  differ 
only  in  station,  in  rank,  in  costume,  but 
the  characteristics  aimed  at  by  both  of 
these  masters  are  neither  restrictive  to 
their  countries  or  to  their  nationalities; 
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their  faults  and  virtues  are  such  as  do 
not  typify  the  class  of  people  they  come 
from ;  they  belong  to  all  countries  and  all 
races ;  they  are  simply  species  of  human- 
ity. The  characters  could  be  changed 
around  and  Goriot  could  be  English  and 
Lear  French, 

Another  illustration  is  presented  in 
Madam  Bovary  and  Anna  Karenina.  I 
couple  these  two  for  the  same  reason  I 
have  joined  King  Lear  and  Pere  Goriot ; 
both  stand  for  the  same  thing.  Flaubert 
and  Tolstoy  struck  the  same  tune  on  dif- 
ferent instruments ;  both  painted  the  same 
picture  with  different  background.  Guilty 
passion  and  female  character  are  the 
keynote  of  these  two  novels.  However, 
not  the  guilty  passion  and  female  char- 
acter of  a  French  or  Russian  woman,  but 
simply  of  woman.  Furthermore,  a  close 
analysis  proves  one  the  prototype  of  the 
other;  they  are  moved  by  the  same  im- 
pulses, actuated  by  the  same  causes,  tried 
by  the  same  circumstances;  their  fatal 
endings  are  also  similar.  Hence  the 
moral,  if  there  is  one,  is  the  same.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  Goriot  and  Lear, 
the  social  stations  of  the  characters  differ. 
That  is,  the  frames  are  of  different  ma- 
terial, the  picture  is  the  same.  By  a 
mere  rearrangement  Madam  Bovary 
could  turn  Russian  and  Anna  Karenina 
French.  Owing  to  her  race,  Anna  is 
more  impulsive  than  Madam  Bovary, 
the  latter  more  fickle  than  the  former, 
but  these  differences  are  mere  artistic 
touches,  not  a  part  of  the  raw  material. 
The  characters  laid  bare  are  almost  iden- 
tical. TTiey  are  identical,  because  they 
were  not  intended  bv  their  copyists  to 
represent  Russian  and  French  women  as 
national  types  btit  simply  as  types  of 
women. 

In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  galaxy  of  char- 
acters in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  and 
in  the  novels  of  Balzac — perhaps  the  two 
best  representatives  of  fiction — reveals 
only  too  clearly  that  none  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  national.  They  merely  ar- 
ranged their  characters  in  clothes  fitting 
the  time,  place,  and  occasion,  but  stripped 
from  their  disguise  they  remain  types  of 
mankind,  neither  French  nor  English. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  characters 
and  novels  peculiarly  national.  These 
possess  qualities  inherent  to  them  by  rea- 
son of  the  people  of  whom  they  are  a 


part.  They  cannot  be  modified  or  trans- 
planted and  thus  become  naturalised.  As 
a  striking  illustration  I  shall  refer  to  the 
characters  of  Gogol,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Russian  novelists.  The  three  books 
that  represent  his  genius  most  saliently 
are  Dead  Souls,  The  Government  In- 
spector, and  Taras  Bulba.  All  of  them 
are  distinctly  Russian.  They  speak  as 
only  Russians  would,  live  as  Russians, 
love  as  Russians,  hate  as  Russians,  even 
laugh  as  Russians.  You  cannot  disguise 
them ;  their  Russian  nature  will  always 
crop  out.  They  are  not  types  of  men 
but  are  types  of  Russians.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  most  of  Turgenieff's  and 
Dostoyeffski's  novels,  and  still  more  em- 
phatically of  Fotna  Gordydff  by  Maxim 
Gorky.  The  scenes,  the  incidents,  the 
characters,  the  situations,  even  their  very 
passions,  are  distinctly  Russian.  In 
French  literature  we  must  go  to  George 
Sand,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  Balzac, 
to  find  French  novels.  Maupassant  is 
only  French  in  style  and  in  detail,  but  the 
conception  of  his  characters  is  cosmopoli- 
tan; for  he  probed  into  the  mysteries 
of  heart  and  brain,  and  the  heart  and 
brain  belong  to  all  countries  and  all 
climes. 

However,  no  novel  is  national  in  the 
sense  that  our  critics  are  apt  to  use  when 
speaking  of  the  American  Novel — a  sort 
of  gigantic  creation  the  embodiment  of 
everything  American.  In  this  sense  there 
has  never  been  a  French,  Russian,  or 
German  novel.  There  were  only  frag- 
ments of  the  English  Novel  or  of  the 
French  Novel,  like  volumes  of  a  complete 
set.  the  sum  total  represented  a  national 
character. 

Now,  what  are  the  features  that  make 
novels  national?  Only  such  character- 
istics in  a  people  that  no  other  people 
possess ;  or  a  national  event  or  problem 
that  finds  expression  in  fiction.  For  in 
discussing  fiction  we  really  discuss  man 
and  woman.  Fiction  is  the  mirror  in 
which  peoples  and  times  are  reflected. 
So  when  we  speak  of  the  Russian  or 
F.nglish  novel  we  mean  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  the  English  people. 

But  not  all  people  are  national.  By 
national  here  I  mean  the  possession  of 
peculiar  characteristics  different  from 
characteristics  of  other  people.  For  na- 
tionalism in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
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is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  I  do  not  mean 
the  nationalism  which  is  synonymous  to 
patriotism ;  I  refer  to  that  nationalism 
which  inculcates  ideas  of  seclusion  as  re- 
gards modes  of  living  from  other  people 
who  are  equally  human,  equally  civilised, 
equally  cultured.  Nationalism  in  the 
former  sense  is  simply  the  love  that  knits 
together  the  members  of  a  family,  while 
the  latter — though  it  is  still  regarded  by 
some  as  a  virtue — is  biit  a  crude  concep- 
tion of  humanity  and  a  feeling  altogether 
foreign  to  true  culture.  A  country's  civi- 
lisation can  be  measured  by  the  latter 
kind  of  nationalism.  The  more  a  people 
makes  for  progress  the  less  it  is  national ; 
it  drifts  toward  cosmopolitanism.  China 
and  Turkey  are  typically  national ; 
Japan,  progressive,  more  cultured,  is  less 
national.  Uf  European  nations  Russia 
is  the  most  national,  because,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  less  civilised  than  her  sis- 
ter countries.  Following  this  analysis,  we 
can  readily  see  why  the  United  States  is 
growing  more  and  more  cosmopolitan. 
While  it  is  true  that  America  does  not 
surpass  England  or  France  in  artistic  re- 
finement and  bookish  culture,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  United  States  appre- 
ciates more  keenly  the  rights  of  man  and 
his  duties,  and  such  an  appreciation  is  the 
very  height  of  civilisation.  In  other 
words,  the  .American  is  instinctively  in- 
terested onlv  in  one  issue — the  issue  of 
life ;  life  in  the  broader  sense,  which  com- 
prises a  righteous,  ethical  existence  and 
the  effort  to  obtain  such  existence.  There 
may  be  certain  phases  in  the  make-up  of 
this  nation  which  might  justly  be  termed 
American,  yet  as  compared  with  other 
nations  it  is  cosmopolitan.  For  the  true 
democratic  liberal  spirit  is  cosmopolitan. 

Consequently,  since  the  novel  is  the 
mere  echo  of  the  people,  the  echo  cannot 
<liffer  much  from  the  voice  that  produces 
it.  The  novel  can  only  be  national  to  the 
extent  that  the  people  are  national.  As 
concrete  illustrations  I  shall  take  up  Rus- 
sian and  American  novels,  T  have  chosen 
these  two  because  they  represent  two  ex- 
tremes. Of  conrse  in  considering  novels 
I  shall  onlv  take  notice  of  those  coming 
from  representative  novelists. 

The  representative  novelists  of  Russia 
are  Gogol.  DostoyefFski,  TnrgeniefF,  and 
Tolstoy;  Maxim  Gorky  inav  perhaps  be 
added  as  the  latest  exponent.    It  is  more 


difficult,  however,  to  name  .A.merican 
representative  novelists.  Not  so  much 
because  of  their  disparaging  inferiority 
by  the  side  of  the  Russians,  but  because 
of  their  unsustained  art  as  masters  of 
fiction ;  like  unsteady  lights  they  come 
out  twinkling,  then  grow  dim,  and  for  a 
minute  flicker  again.  With  the  excep-. 
tion  of  Hawthorne  there  is  no  American 
novelist  who  could  be  decorously  en- 
titled representative.  In  the  case  of  the 
Russians  I  have  mentioned  each  of  them 
stands  for  a  distinct  feature  in  the  art 
of  fiction,  but  no  American,  with  the  one 
exception  named,  has  followed  up  a  defi- 
nite phase  of  fiction.  However,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  parallel  to  the  other 
class,  we  shall  name  Cooper,  Hawthorne, 
James,  and  Howells ;  and  as  a  set-off 
against  Gorky  add  James  Lane  Allen, 
who  is  most  likely  to  stand  aloof  as  an 
-American  representative  of  the  finer  art 
in  fiction. 

.\l\  of  these  Russian  novelists  have 
written  the  Russian  Novel;  and  they 
have  done  so  because  Russia  as  a  na- 
tion has  had  something  to  tell,  something 
to  interpret,  some  problems  to  solve.  In 
ancient  Judea  each  period  produced  the 
prophet  it  needed.  Isaiah  was  the  prod- 
uct of  his  time.  Jeremiah  of  his,  and 
F.zekiel  of  his.  In  the  same  sense  the 
great  novelist  is  the  product  of  his  age 
and  country.  The  supply  of  good  fiction 
meets  the  need,  not  the  demand.  This 
is  the  reason  why  France  and  England 
had  greater  novelists  during  the  past 
generation  than  at  present. 

Russia  has  ever  been  vexed  with  live 
issues,  most  serious  problems.  The  is- 
sues and  problems  were  of  a  nature  that 
concerned  her  alone ;  thev  were  national 
troubles.  With  the  dawning  of  civilisa- 
tion Russia  began  to  observe,  to  feel,  to 
question.  That  is,  the  mighty  nation 
needed  interpreters,  so  the  feeling  of  the 
people  found  expression  through  her 
[gifted  sons.  Gogol  was  the  product  of 
Ills  time.  The  evil  of  serfdom  was  then 
at  its  height  and  Russian  civilisation  had 
not  yet  advanced  far  enough  to  hide  its 
corruption  to  the  extent  it  does  now. 
So  Gogol's  genius,  or  rather  the  voice 
of  the  people  that  echoed  through  hint, 
exposed  the  evil  of  slaverv  and  corrup- 
tion by  his  brilliant  satire — peculiarly 
Russian     satire — in     the     character    of 
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Tchitchikoff  in  Dead  Souls;  then 'came 
the  Reviser,  or  the  Government  In- 
spector, a  satirical  drama  so  distinctly 
Russian  that  readers  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Russian  people 
and  Russian  government  can  neither  ap- 
preciate nor  understand  it.  Later  came 
Dostoyeffski  and  Turgenieff.  They  were 
the  spokesmen  of  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century.  Nihilism  and  Culture  were 
the  chief  problems  then,  so  we  find  their 
canvas  filled  with  pictures  of  Nihilism 
and  Culture.  Tolstoy,  however,  ad- 
dresses a  larger  audience ;  although  he 
speaks  from  a  Russian  platform  he  raises 
his  voice  loud  enough  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  stand  near  enough. 
Hence,  his  tone  frequently  rings  cosmo- 
politan. And  the  very  last,  Maxim 
Gorky,  possessing  the  virility  as  well  as 
the  courage  of  Dostoyeffski,  with  a  heart 
beating  for  his  enslaved  people,  adds  new 
chapters  to  the  Russian  Novel. 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never 
had  issues  or  problems  such  as  concern 
her  alone;  her  problems  and  issues  are 
simply  human  problems,  human  issues. 
llie  only  great  national  problem  was  that 
of  Slavery ;  it  then  found  expression 
through  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  as  soon  as 
this  problem  was  solved  there  was  no 
more  need  for  Mrs.  Stowe's  prophecy,  and 
her  voice  as  an  interpreter  of  life  was 
hushed.  Since  then  there  were  no  na- 
tional problems ;  that  is,  the  problems  we 
term  national  are  universal ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  national  life  of  this  coun- 
try that  must  needs  give  expression 
through  novels.  The  trust  problem  and 
that  of  capital  and  labour  are  universal 
liroblems,  human  problems ;  the  tendency 
of  certain  Americans  toward  an  aristoc- 
racy is  not  serious  enough  to  give  vent 
to  genius  as  an  interpreter  of  this  apery ; 
should  it  become  threatening  an  Ameri- 
can Gogol  will  surely  arise.  So  these 
weak  problems  give  rise  to  weak  novel- 
ists, weak  novels.  In  Hawthorne  we 
find  an  abundance  of  artistic  expression, 


romantic  vision,  and  flawless  purity  of 
style,  but  not  the  writer  of  the  American 
Novel.  He  is  only  American — I  had  al- 
most said  New  English — in  atmosphere, 
the  rest  is  cosmopolitan.  The  Scarlet 
Letter  is  not  an  American  Novel ;  it  only 
has  American  background ;  but  back- 
ground alone  does  not  make  a  novel  na- 
tional. Of  Cooper  there  is  little  to  say, 
for  after  all  he  is  merely  an  extravaganza, 
belonging  nowhere,  Henry  James  is  an 
avowed  cosmopolitan.  Howells  has  for 
almost  half  a  century  made  a  valiant  ef- 
fort to  do  for  American  literature  what 
Turgenieff  did  for  Russian,  but  alas!  all 
be  has  accomplished  is  an  acquisition  of 
the  Russian  master's  buoyancy,  but  as 
to  richness  of  colour,  depth,  the  romantic 
expression  of  youth,  artistic  finish,  the 
American  Dean  is  still  a  mere  pupil  who 
has  much  to  learn.  However,  as  I  have 
said,  the  fault  is  not  in  Mr.  Howells,  it  is 
in  the  American  people.  Mr.  Howells 
has  indefatigably  tried  to  write  the 
American  Novel,  but  he  sadly  missed  the 
point  that  the  American  Novel  cannot  be ' 
written.  And  where  Mr.  Howells  has 
failed  James  Lane  Allen  has  succeeded ; 
perhaps  because  he  never  aimed  at  the 
American  Novel.  If  Mr.  Allen  had  writ- 
ten The  Kentucky  Cardinal  only,  without 
writing  another  line,  his  claim  to  a  seat 
among  the  Great  would  have  been  war- 
ranted. The  reason  of  his  success  is  his 
consciousness  of  his  limitation. 

The  critics'  cry  for  the  American  Novel 
is  simply  the  longing  for  an  American 
Novelist.  Not  one  to  write  the  American 
Novel,  but  a  novelist  to  write  human 
novels  such  as  Balzac  did  and  Maupas- 
sant and  Turgenieff  and  Auerbach  and 
Dickens  and  Thackeray — a  novelist  who 
does  not  (wnder  how  to  make  a  book  of 
the  Six  Sellers — a  novelist  to  copy  na- 
ture and  thus  teach  and  amuse  at  the 
same  time — a  novelist  to  whom  humanity 
and  art  are  one.  When,  O,  when  will  the 
.\merican  Novelist  come! 

Esra  S.  Brudito. 
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I. 

N  esteemed  subscriber  in  Chi- 
cago has  a  fatal  fondness  for 
bibliographical  infomtat  i  o  n. 
This  is  her  letter : 


copyright  them  in  his 


r  his  publisher's 


la 


n  trying  to  obtain  informalign  concerning 
certain  books  in  which  I  am  interested.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  editions  of 
Shakespeare  have  been  published  and  the 
names  of  the  publishers.  Can  you  tell  me? 
My  reason  for  wishing  to  know  is  that  1  should 
like  to  find  out  how  much  money  has  Ik'Cii 
spent  for  copies  of  Shakespeare  tn  England 
and  America,  or  in  America  alone. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  infoniiutiou 
you  can  give  me  concerning  this. 

The  lady  probably  does  not  realise  the 
immensity  of  the  sea  upon  which  she  is 
embarking.  To  give  her  the  information 
that  she  requires,  even  in  a  condensed 
form,  we  should  have  to  get  out  a  sup- 
plement. By  way  of  opening  her  eyes, 
we  venture  to  refer  her  to  the  following 
works  relating  to  the  subject  of  Shakes- 
pearean bibliography :  Thimm,  Shakcs- 
peareana  (1871);  Shakespeareana,  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Museum  (1897)  ; 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  Barton  Collec- 
tion in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

n. 

Our  correspondent  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
who  had  trouble  with  a  literary  syndicate, 
as  described  by  him  last  month,  continues 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box  : 

I  beg  that  you  will  accept  my  sincere  ihanks 
for  your  kindness  in  answering  my  letter 
through  the  Letter  Box  of  The  Bookman. 

You  will  probably  remember  that  I  asked 
your  advice  about  sending  a  story  to  a  maga- 
zine, which  had  already  appeared  in  a  syndi- 
cate sheet.  Your  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
unless  the  story  was  copyrighted  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  sheet   I   had  a  perfect   right  to 


offer 


else 


They  claim  thai  their  sheet  is  copyrighted, 
and  their  primed  matter  describing  this  sheet 
says :  "The  fact  that  one  sheet  is  copyrighted 
does  not  destroy  the  author's  right  to  repub- 
lish   his   manuscripts    in   book   form,    nor   to 


As  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  ground  which 
copyrighting  covers,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
if  it  is  possible  to  copyright  manuscripts  more 
than  once.  T  am  hoping  that,  after  all,  this 
sheet  is  really  not  copyrighted  and  that  this 
may  prove  a  loophole. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  I  wrote 
these  people,  when  I  learned  that  my  manu- 
script had  not  been  accepted  by  any  one  to 
whom  their  sheet  was  sent,  that  I  intended  to 
offer  it  elsewhere,  and  in  the  answer  I  received 
they  did  not  refer  to  this  part  of  my  letter  at 
all.  Does  it  not  appear  plausible  that  they 
would  have  warned  me  against  doing  this,  if 
they  had  felt  justified  in  doing  so? 

Answering  this  letter  as  concisely  as 
possible  we  would  say : 

(i)   If  the  "syndicate  sheet"  is  copy- 
righted you  can  determine  that  fact  by 
examining  it  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
statement  that  it  is  copyrighted  appears  • 
in  it,  as  required  by  law. 

(2)  If  it  has  been  copyrighted  you 
can  publish  your  story  on  your  own  ac- 
count only  in  case  you  have  a  written 
agreement  with  the  syndicate  to  that 
effect. 

(3)  If  the  syndicate  should  give  up  its 
copyright  to  you,  you  could  copyright  the 
story  again  in  your  own  name. 

(4)  If  the  syndicate  sheet  is  not  copy- 
righted and  your  story  is  published  with- 
out any  copyright  protection,  no  sub- 
sequent copyrighting  of  it  would  protect 
vour  interests ;  since  anypne  would  be  at 
liberty  to  republish  it. 

III. 

The  following  bit  of  special  criticism 
comes  from  Brvn  Mawr  and  explains 
itself. 

Dear  Bookman  : 

Truly  the  blind  have  not  ceased  to  lead  the 
blind.  In  your  May  number  "B.  H."  says, 
apropos  of  Miss  Margery  Williams's  novel : 
"No  Bryn  Mawr  girl  gets  a  'first  in  Euclid,' 
but  an  'excellent  in  geometry.' "  A  Bryii 
Mawr  girl  gels  "high  credit  in  geometry;" 
that  is,  a  few  of  her  do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brvh  Mawktyb. 
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The   following  letter   is  also  self-ex- 
planator)'. 

The  Editor  of  the  Letteb  Box  : 

In  the  April  I-eUer  Box  appears  a  note  from 
a  Cantab.  B.  A.  anent  the  use  of  English  in 
Yankee  speech.  "We  (i.e.  EngMshtnen)  have 
not  yet  got,"  says  the  Cantab rigiati,  "to  .... 
.  .  .  the  delectable  and  all-pervading  barbarism 
of  'gotten.' "  In  which  statement  he  of 
Cambridge  is  in  error,  as  he  would  know  had 
he  not  forgotten  (or  forgot)  S.  Butler's 
Hudibras.  In  Part  I,  Canto  3,  of  that  poem 
the  "vandalism"  is  committed.  Perpend; 
Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and  goiieu 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  ranting,  etc. 
The  rhyme  seems  a  bit  forced — a  vandalism,  in 


fac 


1  for  s- 


D.  L.  H..  B.  A.  Yalen. 

V. 

An  individual  in  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  two  pages  of  miscellaneous  criticism. 
He  also  informs  us  that  he  does  not  take 
The  Bookman  himself,  but  that  he  oc- 
casionally receives  sample  copies  from  the 
publishers,  and  it  is  these  sample  copies 
that  he  is  criticising.  We  don't  approve 
of  a  person  who  knows  us  only  through 
the  medium  of  sample  copies,  and  there- 
fore, we  pass  him  by  unanswered. 

VI. 

Another  individual  sends  us  a  cleverly 
vituperative  poem  which  we  should  like 
to  print  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
mentions  names,  a  thing  which  we  regard 
as  exceedingly  bad  form,  especially  when 
the  names  are  those  of  the  editors  of  The 

BOOKUAN. 

VII. 

A  Western  person,  whom  we  take  to 
be  a  cowboy  with  literary  intervals,  sends 
us  a  letter  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
profanity.  As  the  letter  itself  is  written 
about  nothing  in  particular,  we  infer  that 


be  has  sent  it  just  out  of  curiosity  to  sec 
whether  we  wiU  publish  it  or  not.  We 
don't  mind  gratifying  curiosity,  and 
therefore  we  remark,  as  we  pass  along, 
that  we  shall  not  publish  it. 

VIII. 

The  gentleman  in  Denver,  whose  Soul 
has  Polka  Dots,  and  who  was  honoured 
last  month  in  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  retaliates 
as  follows: 

Dear  Letter  Box  : 

After  thinking  it  over  I  have  decided  to  re- 
main.   My  reasons  are  somewhat  as  follows : 
1  stand  in  the  door  of  my  little  shack, 

And  pensively  gaze  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Wishing,  alas  I  I  could  go  way  back, — 

Way   back  to — New   Jersey,   and   then   sit 
down; 
For  I  see  it  written — "Misunderstood," 

And  my  doll  seems  stuffed  in  a  straw  way. 
For  'tis  not  to  laugh  when  one  gets  the  gaff 

From  the  Ready  Rhymer  of  Rahway. 

[  thought  when  I  penned  that  harmless  note,— 

The  lady  will  surely  see 
That  under  the  breast  of  my  cowboy  coat 

Is  a  heart  that  beats  for  She ; — 
But  they  say  the  result  is  ever  the  same 

When  one  tries  to  butt  into  another  man's 
game. 

I  became  so  tired  of  looking  on 

That  I  thought  1  would  take  a  hand— 
(It  is  awfully  slow  being  chaperon  I) 

But  I  never  shall  have  the  sand 
To  buy  a  stack  and  play  the  same 

Since  She  has  called  me  that  horrible  name. 
Still,  I  stand  as  before  in  ray  cabin  door 

And  look  toward  the  setting  sun ; 
And  I  have  to  confess  that  it  tickles  me  more 

Than  most  anything  I  have  done; — 
For  I  got  a  rise — (to  my  great  surprise) — 
In  a  manner  by  no  means  otherwise 

Than  those  who  angle  in  Norway; — 
Just  a  nibble  slight 
From  the  Editor  bright, 
A  gentle  tug  form  the  Soul  with  a  Stripe, 

But  the  hardest  kind  of  a  Rood,  hard  bite 

From  the  Ready  Rhymer  of  Rahway  I 
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READERS'   GUIDE   TO   BOOKS   RE- 
CEIVED. 
New  York. 
Apple  ton: 

College  TraiiiiiiR  and  the  Business  Man. 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing.  LI-.D. 

In  this  book.  Dr.  Thwing  considers 
the  business  man  in  general  administra- 
tion, in  banking,  in  transportation,  in  in- 
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Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.      By    the 
author   of   "Handley   Cross"   and   "Jor- 

This  edition,  founded  on  the  one  pub- 
lished in  1853  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
is  illustrated  with  ninety  wood-cuts  by 
John  Leech  and  thirteen  coloured  plates. 
The  Complete  Angler.    By  Izaak  Walton 

and  Charles  Cotton. 

A  new  edition  embellished  with  en- 
gravings on  copper  and  wood.  These 
two  volumes  belong  to  the  series  of  clas- 
sics which  the  Messrs.  Appleton  arc  re- 
publishing from  old  editions. 
Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 
Social  Progress,     A  Year  Book  and  En- 

cyclopfedia    of    Economic,     Industrial. 

Social,  and  Religious  Statistics.     1904, 

Josiah  Strong,  Editor, 

This  work  will  be  issued  annually  on 
March  first.     Dr.  Strong  is  well  known 
as   head   of   the   American    Institute   for 
Social  Service. 
Barnes  and  Company; 
The  House   in  the   Woods.     By  Arthur 

The  story  of  a  country  home  which  the 
author  has  made  for  himself  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  Mr.  Henry  will  be  re- 
called as  the  author  of  that  charming 
little  hook,  "An  Island  Cabin." 
The   Journey   of    O.ronad...      Translated 

and   Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 

George  Parker  Wins  hip. 

The  first  volume  in  a  series,  entitled 
"The    Trail    Makers,"    of    which     Prof. 


By    Maud 


John  Bach  McMastcr  is  the  consulting 
editor.  This  journey  of  Coronado,  the 
first  explorer  of  the  West,  as  told  by 
himself,  took  place  in  1540-42  from  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  (he  Grand  Caiion  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Buffalo  Plains  of 
Texas.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
Brentano'a: 

The    Quintessence    of    Ibsenism.      By    G, 

Bernard  Shaw. 

This  little  book  of  Shaw's  estimate  of 
Ibsen  was  published  in  England  a  few 
years  ago.  In  his  preface  the  author 
states  that  this  work  "is  not  a  critical 
essay  011  the  poetic  beauties  of  Ibsen,  but 
simply  an  exposition  of  Ibsenism." 
Tristan  and  Isolde,     By  Louis  K.  Ans- 

pacher. 

A  dramatic  poem  in  five  acts,  founded 
upon   the   famous   legend. 
Century  Company:  . 

Four     Roads     to     Paradis< 

Wilder   Goodwin. 

There  are  four  men  in  this  novel  who 
are  admirers  of  the  charming  young 
widow,  whose  love  seems  the  paradise  which 
they  all  desire.  One  of  the  men  is  rector 
of  a  fashionable  church  in  New  York,  an- 
other a  physician  and  scientist,  while  the 
other  two  are  lawyers.  Mrs.  (Goodwin  may 
Iw  recalled  as  the  author  of  "White  Aprons" 
and  "Tlif  Head  of  a  Hundred." 
Roof    and    Meadow.      By    Dallas    Lore 

A  nature  story  of  city  streets  and  coun- 
try byways  by  the  author  of  "Wild  Life 
Near  Home,"  which  John  Burroughs 
lommended  so  highly  at  the  time  of  its 
publication. 

Cooke  (Robert  Gricr) : 
A  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-Tsin.  By 
Francis  Aymar  Mathews. 
A  collection  of  short  stories,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  dramatised.  It 
is  said  that  Robert  Lorraine  is  to  star  in 
"A  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-Tsin"  in  the 
Mrs.  Mathews  Is  the  author  of 
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"My  Lady  PegBy  Goes  to  Town"  and 
"Pamela  Cong  re  ve,"  and  as  she  has  a 
keen  dramalic  instinct  the  stories  from 
her  pen  are  usually  written  with  an  eye 
on  the  stage. 
Dodd,  Head  and  Company: 
The  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  Caricature.  By  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice  and  Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
This  work,  which  as  a  aerial  ran 
through  seven  numbers  of  this  magazine 
last  year,  appears  in  book  form  very  much 
expanded  in  text  and  illustration,  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  authors  to  present 
the  great  events  of  the  most  striking 
hundred  years  of  all  times  from  an  en- 
tirely new  point  of  view.  Thus,  Auster- 
litz,  or  the  Crimean  War,  or  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  are  shown  not  as 
they  are  viewed  to-day  by  the  conven- 
tional historian,  but  as  they  left  imme- 
diate impressions  upon  the  passions  of 
the  moment.  This  subject  is  so  wonder- 
fully rich  in  material  that  the  man  or  men 
who  undertook  to  cover  it  thoroughly 
would  have  to  give  twenty  years  of  . 
labour  and  many  thousand  miles  of  travel 
to  the  task. 

Japan.  Described  by  Great  Writers. 
Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther  Sin- 
gleton. 

Miss  Singleton  calls  this  a  "bird's-eye 
view  of  Japan,"  and  in  the  book  she  pub- 
lishes nearly  fifty  articles  by  men  of 
high  authority.  They  are  divided  under 
the  following  headings:  The  Country  and 
the  Race,  History  and  Religion,  Places 
and  Monuments,  Manners  and  Customs, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Modern  Japan. 
Charm  and  Courtesy  in  Conversation. 
By  Frances  Bennett  Callaway. 
The  title  explains  quite  clearly  the  aim 
of  this  little  book. 

Saga  of  the  Oak.  By  William  H.  Venabte. 
There  are  a  number  of  poems  in  this 
collection,  and  the  subjects  are  varied. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art.  By  Wil- 
helm  Liibke,  Professor  at  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  at  the  Art  School  in 
Stuttgart.  Edited,  minutely  revised, 
largely  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  the 
present  time  by  Russell  Sturgis,  A.M., 
Ph.D. 

A  standard  work  of  art  in  two  large 
volumes,  richly  illustrated.  Each  volume 
contains  a  table  of  contents,  a  general 
index  of  subjects  and  artists,  and  a  sepa- 
rate index  of  illustrations. 


c  and  theatrical  novel  of  old 
London.    It  is  in  somewhat  the  same  vein 
as  the  author's  earlier  story,  "My  Lady 
Peggy  Goes  to  Town." 
My  Commencement. 

A  book  uniform  with  "Books  I  Have 
Read  and  Plays  1  Have  Seen."  It  pro- 
vides for  the  keeping  of  a  record  of 
commencement  days,  places  being  pro- 
vided for  an  account  of  the  exercises,  brief 
sketches  of  the  teachers,  classmates, 
newspaper  clippings,  etc. 

Donbleday,  Page  and  Company: 
Poems  That  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt. 

The  editor  and  compiler  of  this  little 
volume  has  made  very  wise  selections  in 
that  she  has  chosen  the  poems  which 
children  really  love.  They  are  nearly  all 
short  enough  for  children  to  commit  lo 
memory.  The  publishers  have  also  very 
wisely  placed  the  book  at  a  low  figure, 
ninety  cents  net. 
How  to  do  Bead- Work.    By  Mary  White. 

An  illustrated  monograph  on  bead- work 
by  the  author  of  "How  to  Make  Baskets." 
Miss  White  explains  effectively  the  work 
achieved  by  the  Indian  bead-workers. 

Pox,  DufBeld  and  Company: 
The  Folly  of  Others.     By  Neith  Boyce. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  a  writer 
whom  The  Bookman  welcomed  most 
cordially  when  her  fist  book,  "The  Fore- 
runner," appeared.  There  are  but  nine 
stories  in  the  present  collection;  the  first 
one,  "A  Provident  Woman,"  is  an  excel- 
lent study  of  two  commonplace  girls.  A 
review  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  num- 
ber. 
Fenno  and  Company; 
Trusts  Versus  The  Public  Welfare.     By 

H.  C.  Richie. 

A  study  of  Trusts  in  the  present  day, 
including  remarks  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  the  Tariff, 
the  Distilling  Company  of  America,  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  and  the  Pro- 
tective Tarifl. 


A  tale  of  romance  and  adventure  of  an 
unexplored  sea.  The  story  opens  on  board 
a  ship  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  February, 
i8gi. 
Funk  and  Wagnalla  Company: 
The  Widow's  Mite  and  Other  Psycho- 
logical Phenomena.    By  I.  K.  Funk. 
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About  a  year  ago  a  New  York  daily 
published  a  slory  entilled  "The  FindiiiR 
of  Ihe  Widow's  Mite  Through  the  Spirit 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher."  This  state- 
ment created  considerable  comment,  and 
Dr.  Funk  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
announced  that  he  was  making  an  ex~ 
haustive  examination  of  the  facts  and 
that  he  would  publish  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  psychic  phenomena.  This  work 
is  I  he  result  of  that  promise. 
Graftoti  Press: 
Forcstfield.  By  Robert  Thomson  Bent- 
ley. 

A  story  of  the  South  before  and  during 
Ihe  Civil  War.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  the  author  gives  a 
picture  of  slave  stealing  and  slave  selling. 
and  of  the  devastation  which  followed 
the  war. 
Harp«r  and  Brothers: 
The   Inventions  of  the  Idiot.     By  John 

Kendrick  Bangs. 

The  Idiot,  one  of  Mr.  Bangs's  best- 
known  characters,  boards  at  Mrs.  Smith- 
ers-Pedagog's  "High-Class  Homo  for 
Single  Gentlemen,"  and  with  these  board- 
ers he  holds  discussions  on  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  race. 
Later   Adventures  of  Wee    Macgreegor. 

By  J.  J.  Bell. 

It  is  just  about  a  year  since  Wee  Mac- 
greegor come  over  the  water  to  amuse 
the  American  readers,  and  in  this  second 
volume  Mr.  Bell  continues  his  stories  of 
the  small  Scotch  laddie.  Further  men- 
I   may  be   found   under  this  month's 
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The  Steps  of  Honour.     By  Basil  King. 

Mr.  King,  the  author  of  (hat  divorce 
novel,  "Let  Not  Man  Put  Asunder,"  has 
chosen  Harvard  College  and  Cambridge 
as  the  background  for  his  new  story.  It 
deals  principally  with  an  act  of  plagiarism 
committed  by  a  college  instructor,  which 
act  leads  to  a  termination  of  his  love  af- 
fair. A  review  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 
Holt  and  Company: 
The  Transgression  of  Andrew  Vane.    By 

Guy  Weimore  Carryl. 

This  last  novel  by  the  late  Mr.  Carryl 
deals,  as  did  "Zut,"  with  the  American 
Colony  in  Paris.  The  book  will  be  re- 
viewed later.  Mr.  Carryl  died  just  as  the 
book  was  going  to  press. 
Uncle  Mac's  Nebrasky.    By  W.  R,  Ligh- 

Mr.  Lighton's  new  story  is  written  in 


the  form  of  an  autobiography.  Uncle 
Mac,  a  genuine  Westerner,  went  from 
Indiana  to  Nebraska  in  1855,  and  in  the 
yarns  that  he  tells  he  exhibits  consider- 
able humour  and  philosophy.  Mr. 
Lighton's  earlier  siory,  "The  Ultimate 
Moment,"  was  also  a  novel  of  the  West. 
The  Micmac.    By  S.  Carleton. 

A  novel  founded  upon  a  short  story  en- 
titled "The  Ribboned  Way,"  which  ap- 
peared in  "Ainslee's  Magazine."  The 
Micmac  swamp  in  Nova  Scotia  is  Ihe 
principal  scene  of  action,  for  it  is  in  this 
swamp  that  the  hero  chooses  to  camp  out. 
In  Ihe  Dwellings  of  the  Wilderness.  By 
C.  Bryson  Taylor. 

The  adventures  of  three  American  engi- 
neers who  explore  the  heart  of  an 
Egyptian  desert.  There  is  mystery  in  the 
tale  as  well  as  a  thrill  or  two. 
The  Romance  of  Piscalor.  By  Henry 
Wysham  Lanier. 

Another  tale  of  adventure  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  It  is  dedicated  to  "every 
one  who  has  barkened  to  the  siren  song 
of  the  reel."  Young  Piscator's  heart  is 
divided  between  his  love  of  fishing  and 
his  love  of  [he  Peri,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  amusing  situations. 
Introduction  to  Economics.  By  Henry 
Rogers  S eager. 

The  author  of  this   volume   is   Adjunct 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Colum- 
bia University.     In  his  preface,  he  says; 
"1  have  tried  to  explain  the  productivity 
theory  of  distribution  and  have  made  fret 
use  of  the  writings  of  my  honoured  col- 
league. Professor  Clark."    The  introduc- 
tory sketch   touches  upon  the    rise  and 
progress  of  modern  industry  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States. 
Napoleon  the  First.     A  Biography.     By 
August  Fournier.    Translated  by  Mar- 
garet Bacon  Corwin  and  Arthur  Dart 
Bissell.      Edited    by    Edward    Gaylord 

A  brief  history  published  in  one  vol- 
ume, accompanied  by  a  classified  bibliog- 
raphy. Professor  Bourne  says  that  he  has 
made  no  change  in  M.  Fournier's  text 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  minor 
character. 
.'Aladdin    and     Company.      By     Herbert 

Quick. 

A  romance  of  "Yankee  magic"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Wonderland  of  America." 
.Maddin  and  Company  are  promoters  who 
"boom"  a  town,  and  who,  while  dabbling, 
in  business  speculation,  take  the  time  to* 
experiment  with  affairs  of  the  heart. 
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Port  Argem.    By  Arthur  Coltoo. 

A  story  of  American  life  in  the  Middle 
West  in  1890.  Mr.  Colton's  work  is  espe- 
cially .worthy  of  praise;  his  book  of  short 
stories,  entitled  "Tioba,"  received  general 
appreciation.  , 

A  Night  with  Alessandro.    By  T.  Cleve- 
land, Jr. 

The  dramatic  tale  of  a  single  night 
which  tells  of  an  episode  in  Florence 
under  the  Medic  is.  We  congratulate 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company  upon 
the  quiet  and  artistic  covers  which  they 
have  given  to  this  book,  and  to  the  two 
volumes  mentioned  above.  Reviewed  in 
the  current  number. 

Jenkins: 
The  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe. 

Edited   by    Edmund    C.    Stedman    and 

Thomas  L.  Stedman. 

The  1904  edition  of  this  little  volume 
comes  to  us  cpnsiderably  expanded.  It 
is  what  it  purports  to  be,  essentially  a 
pocket-guide,  and  if  one  has  not  the 
space  to  carry  the  red-bound  Baedekers 
one  could  do  far  worse  than  selecting  this 
little  book. 

Life  in  a  Garrison  Town.    By  Lieutenant 

Bilse. 

This  is  the  military  novel  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  German  Government. 
There  is  an  introduction  by  Arnold 
White,  and  a  prefatory  note  on  "Bilse 
and  His  Translators." 
The  Golden  Age.    By  Kenneth  Grahame. 

A   new   edition   of   Kenneth    Graham's  ■ 
charming  tale,  with  illustrations  by  Max- 
field  Parrish  reproduced  in  photogravure. 
Perronelle.    By  Valentina  Hawtrey. 

A  story  of  Paris  in  the  year  1400.  The 
heroine  is  a  daughter  of  the  bourgeois 
class  who  is  betrothed  when  but  fifteen 
to  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  After 
her  marriage  she  meets  the  man  for 
whom  she  forgets  her  marital  vows. 

The  Napoleon  of  Notling  Hill.     By  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton. 
Mr.     Chesterton's     romantic     military 
novel  receives  mentions  in  the  Chronicle 
and  Comment  of  the  present  issue  of  The 

BOOKMAK. 

Lewis  (Eastman): 


A    collection 
about     Samoa,     New     Zealand,    Algeria, 
Africa,   Italy,  and   France. 


Life  Publishing  Company: 
The     Villa     Claudia.      By    John     Ames 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell  mixes  antiquity  and  mod- 
ernity indiscriminately  in  his  new  story, 
which  is  a  mysterious  romance.  The 
scene  of  the  tale  is  laid  in  modern  Tivoli. 
The  illustrations,  by  the  author  and  Mr. 
Btashfield,  are  from  early  engravings. 
MacmiOan  Company: 
Our  Mountain  Garden.  By  Mrs,  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

A  new  garden  book  with  an  appendix 
giving  a  list  of  shrubs,  vines,  flowers,  and 
weeds  cultivated  in  this  particular  moun- 
tain garden. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Henry  William  Elson. 

A  concise  history  for  the  general  reader, 

in  which  the  author  has  aimed  to  present 

"an  accurate  narrative  of  the  origin  and 

growth  of  our  country  and  its  institutions. 

Daughters  of  Nijo.     By  Onoio  Watanna. 

A    romance    of   Japan    by    the    young 

Japanese- English    author.     The   book  is 

illustrated  in  colour  by  Kiyokichi  Sano. 

The    Golden   Treasury.     By   Francis    P. 

Palgrave. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  "The 
Golden  Treasury,"  selected  from  the  best 
songs  and  lyrical  poems  in  the  English 
language  and  arranged  with  notes  by  a 
late  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books.    By 
Clifton  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  tells  the  story  of  old  time 
school  books  in  America  from  the  days 
of  the  early  settlers  down  to  185a  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations 
in  the  book. 

The    Singular    Miss    Smith.      By    F.    M. 
Kingsley. 

The  lively  and  romantic  adventurers  of 
a  young  heiress  who  masquerades  in  the 
guise   of   a    servant,   and   who   meets    a 
"foundryman"  who  is  more  than  he  seems. 
The  story  is  agreeable  summer  reading. 
Thomas  Hobbes.    Leviathan  or  the  Mat- 
ter. Form,  and  Power  of  a  Common- 
wealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil.     The 
text  edited  by  A.  R.  Waller. 
An  imported  volume  belonging  to  the 
Cambridge  English   Classics. 
The    Social    Unrest.      By   John    Graham 
Brooks. 

A  paper-covered  book  containing  stud- 
ies in  labour  and  socialist  r 
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McClure,  Fhillipg  and  Company: 


The  little  Union  scout  is  a  girl  spy, 
sometimes  masquerading  as  a  man.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Tennessee,  at  the  time 
that  that  Slate  was  made  the  field  of 
action  In  the  Civil  War. 
The  Picaroons.     By  Gelett  Burgess  and 

Will  Irwin. 

Amusing  tales  of  men  who  lived  by 
their  wits,  which  the  publishers  style  "the 
romance  of  roguery."  The  characters  are 
outcasts  of  various  professions. 

The  Silent  Places.     By  Stewart  Edward 
While. 

Mr.    While's   new  book  was   reviewer] 
at  length  by  Mr.  Churchill  Williams  in 
the  May  Bookman; 
Nctional  Art  Theatre  Society: 
Manual  of  the  National  Art  Theatre  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 
The  publication  of  this  manual  is  two- 
fold;   to    inform    persons    what    the    Na- 
tional Theatre  is  and  to  provide  material 
for  further  spreading  the  idea.    The  pam- 
phlet includes  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  endowed  theatres  of  Europe,  and  it 
publishes  photographs  of  these  theatres. 

Outlook  Company: 
Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees.     By 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 

A  large,  illustrated  volume  by  a  lover 
of  trees.     These  sketches  have  been  en- 
larged and  extended  since  they  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Outlook. 
Philosophic  Company: 
The    Panorama   of    Sleep,    or    Soul    and 

Symbol.    By  Nina  Picton. 

A  small  volume,  in  which  the  author 
relates  sixteen  dreams,  which  she 
dreamed  consecutively  "and  as  clearly  as 
if  sent  for  a  purpose."  The  illustrations 
which  accompany  these  dream  fancies  are 
quite  bad  enough  to  cause  genuine  night- 
Pott  and  Company: 
Chester.     By  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle. 

A  book  which  should  appeal  to  persons 
interested  in  history  and  archaeology.  In 
compiling  the  work,  it  has  been  the  au- 
thor's intention  to  link  incident  and  place 
as  closely  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  may  be  found  an  itinerary,  which 
gives  instructions  for  making  a  journey 
around  the  city  of  Chester. 
Dalrymple.     By  Mary  C.  Francis. 


A  romance  of  Revolutionary  days,  in 
which  the  British  ship,  "The  Jersey," 
plays  an  important  part.  George  Wash- 
ington, General  Howe,  and  the  usual  per- 
sonages of  the  Revolutionary  novel  make 
their  appearance  at  opportune  moments. 
Putnam's  Sons: 
What  Handwriting  Indicates.  By  John 
Rexford. 

Persons  interested  in  the  study  of  char- 
acter by  handwriting  will  find  keen  enjoy- 
ment in  this  volume.     It  gives  numerous 
illustrations    of    handwriting,    which    en- 
able the  student  to  figure  out  the  analysis 
of  graphology  for  himself. 
Theodore     Roosevelt.       Addresses     and 
Presidential  Messages.     1902-04.    With 
an     Introduction     by     Henry     Cabot 
Lodge. 

In  the  selection  of  these  speeches,  the 
publishers  have  given  especial  attention 
to  the  subjects  which  sefm  likely  to  pos- 
sess continued  importance,  and  to  the 
speeches  which  should  prove  of  interest 
to  the  voter  during  the  present  Presiden- 
tial year.  See  article  on  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, 

The  Republican  Party.     By  Francis  Cur- 
tis.   Two  volumes. 

These  large  volumes  contain  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republican  Party  during  its 
fifty  years'  existence,  from  1854  to  1904. 
President  Roosevelt  has  written  a  fore- 
word, while  William  P.  Frye  and  J.  G. 
Cannon  have  written  introductions.  Vol- 
ume I.  contains  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  re- 
produced from  a  drawing  from  life  by 
F.  B,  Carpenter,  and  Volume  II.  the 
familiar  photograph  of  President  Roose- 
velt taken  by  Rockwood  in  igoi. 
The  Jessica  Letters. 

A  love  story  in  letters.  The  correspond- 
ents are  a  New  York  editor  and  a  young 
Southern  woman. 

The  Society  of  To-Morrow:  A  Forecast 
of  its  Political  and  Economic  Organisa- 
tion.    By  G.  de  Molinari. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Lee  Warner  has  translated 
this  work,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  has 
written  the  introduction.     The  work  is 
divided   into   two   parts:     The    State  of 
War.  and  the  State  of  Peace.     The  ap- 
pendix, compiled  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, gives  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  war  and  of  preparation  for  war  from 
189S  to  1904. 

The  Mystic  Mid-Region.     By  Arthur  J. 
Burdick, 

Mr.  Burdick  seems  to  see  all  sorts  of 
poetic  possibilities  in  the  deserts  of  the 
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southwest,  and  he  writes  vividly  of  that 
region  of  the  country.    The  volume  con- 
tains over  fifty  illustrations. 
American   Immortals.     By  George  Cary 

Eggleston. 

A  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated 
volume,  the  purpose  of  which,  says  Mr. 
Eggleston  in  an  introductory  note,  is  "to 
present  critical  estimates  of  the  men 
elected  to  the  New  York  University's 
Hall  of  Fame,  with  so  much  biography 
in  each  case  as  is  necessary  to  a  due  com- 
prehension of  the  subjects." 
Bog-Trotting    for    Orchids.      By    Grace 

Greylock  Niles. 

A  large  volume,  illustrated  from  nature, 
describing  plant  life  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Hoosac  Valley,  a  region  extending 
through  certain  parts  at  Vermont,  New 
York,  and  Masachusetts. 


A  little  book,  published  anonymously, 
which  describes  the  fjords,  fields,  moun- 
tains, and  glaciers  of  Norway.    The  au- 
thor's purpose  in  writing  this  monograph 
is  to  suggest  to  his  countrymen  the  many 
attractive  places  to  be  visited  in  Norway. 
Field    Book    of    Wild    Birds    and    Their 
Musk.     By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews. 
A    description    of    the    character    and 
music  of  birds,  intended  to  help  one  to 
identify  species  common  in  the   Eastern 
United  States.    The  book  contains  many 
reproductions   of   water-colour   and   pen- 
and-ink  studies  of  birds,  as  well  as  musi- 
cal notations  of  bird  songs. 
Rand,  HcNally  and  Company: 
The  Tree-Dwellers.     By  Katarine  Eliza- 
beth Dopp. 

An  illustrated  book  for  the  instruction 
of  young  children,  the  first  of  a  series. 
The  author  is  instructor  in  (he  extension 
division  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Revell  Company; 
Not    in    the    Curriculum.      A    Book    of 
Friendly  Counsel  to  Students.    By  Two 
Recent    College    Graduates.     With   an 
Introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
This  small  book,  which  should  prove 
helpful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
is  gracefully  dedicated  to  Wood  row  Wil- 
son, President  of  Princeton  University, 
in  "grateful  appreciation  of  many  things 
not  in  the  curriculum  Irarned  from  his 
lips  and  his  life." 
Scribner'a  Sons: 
The    Pastime    of    Eternity.      By    Beatrix 
Demarest  Lloyd. 


This 


i  Mrs.  Brownell's  first  novel,  and 

1  it  she  has  grouped  together  the  men 
and  women  of  New  York's  leisure  class. 
The  hero  has  made  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, but  the  love  of  two  good  women 
mould  his  character.  Unlike  real  life, 
these  two  women  are  friends  and  honest 
ones  at  that.  The  author's  photograph 
appears  under  Chronicle,  and  a  review  is 
also  printed  in  this  number. 
The    Panchronicon.      By    Harold    Steele 

Mackaye. 

A  weird  tale  which  the  publishers  liken 
to  Stockton.  In  it  the  author  pictures 
the  Court  of  Elizabeth  confronted  by  the 
phonograph,  the  bicycle,  and  the  modern 
newspaper. 

Nero  and  Other  Plays.     Edited  with  In- 
troductions and  Notes  by  Herbert  P. 

Home,  Havelock  Ellis,  Arthur  Symons, 

and  A.  Wilson  Verity. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Edited  with  an 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  J,  St.  Leo 

Sirachey.     Two  volumes. 
Thomas  Dekker.     Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

The  above  four  volumes  belong  to  the 
Mermaid  Series  and  are  imported  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner.  Each  volume  contains 
a  frontispiece  illustration  of  especial  in- 
terest. 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.    Selected  and 

Edited  by  C.  B.  Lucas. 

An  imported  volume  belonging  to  the 
Caxton  Thin  Paper  Classics.    A  portrait 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Oxford  is  used  as 
a  frontispiece. 
Cynthia's  Rebellion.     By  A.  E.  Thomas. 

A  summer  love  story,  with  the  scenes 
laid  in  a  country  place  on  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and shore  near  Point  Judith.    Mr.  Thomas 
is   among   the   new   writers. 
Mankind  iB.the  Making.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  present  book  is  written  in  relation 
to  "Anticipations."  published  a  while  ago, 
and  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Dis- 
C.ovcry  of  the  Future,"  presents  a  general 
theory  of  social  development  and  of  social 
and  political  conduct. 
The  Roosevelt  Book. 

These  are  selections  from  the  writings 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  reproduction  of  the  photograph 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  which  hangs  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  White  House. 
The  Descent  of  Man.    By  Edith  Wharton. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  returned  to  the  short 
story  in  her  latest  book,  and  it  was  the 
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short  story  which  made  her  reputation. 
As  usual,  she  has  chosen  a  peculiar  title. 
The  book  will  be  reviewed  later. 

Hero  Tales  Told  in  School.     By  James 

Baldwin. 

The  stories  in  the  present  volume  are 
adapted  (or  use  in  reading  classes  at 
schools.  There  are  seventeen  stories  in 
the  collection,  some  of  them  from  the 
author's     earlier    books,     "The     Golden 


"  and  "Roland." 


Age,"  "Siegfrii 

Venice.     By  Guslav  Pauli.    Translated  by 

P.  G.  Konody. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series 
of    Famous    An    Cities    (Imported).      It 
contains    one    hundred    and    ihirty-seven 
illustrations. 
Business  Success.     By  G.  G.  Millar. 

A  small  imported  book  belonging  to 
"The  Useful  Red  Series."  These  books 
are  published  at  fifty  cents  apiece.  Among 
the  chapter  headings  are:  "Definitions  of 
Business,"  "The  Ethical  Aspect  of  Busi- 
ness," "Business  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  "Starling  Business," 
and  "The  Romance  of  Business." 

The  American  Natural  History.    By  Wil- 
liam T.  Hornaday. 

A  large  volume,  illustrated  with  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  and  drawings.  The 
author  is  Director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  and  in  a  sub-title  he  calls 
his  book  "A  Foundation  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Higher  Animals  of  North 
America."  The  artists  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  work  are  for  the  most  part 
c>;perts  in  animal  photography. 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 
The  Quality  of  Youth.     By  Louis  Evan 

Ship  man. 

A  romantic  love  story  of  tijf  eighteenth 
century  by  the  author  of  that  delightful 
Revolutionary     tale,     "D'Arcy     of     the 

The    Expansion   of    Russia    and    Russian 
People.      By   Alfred    Rambaud    and  J. 
Novicow. 
The  second  edition  of  a  volume  belong-. 

ing  to  the  Contemporary  Thought  Scries. 

Mr.  Rambaud  writes  of  the  problems  of 

the  East  and  of  the  Far  East,  while  Mr. 

Novicow   writes    the   essay   on   the    Rus- 

The  Word  at  St.  Kavin's.     By  Bliss  Car- 


A  richly  bound  and  dec 
of  one  of  Mr.  Carman's  poems. 


Stokes  Company: 

The  Woman  with  the  Fan.     By  Robert 

Hichens. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Felix." 
The  heroine  is  a  woman  of  great  beauty 
who  has  unbounded  faith  in  her  external 
attractions.  Among  the  other  characters 
there  is  an  American  actress  who  strong- 
ly resembles  Lady  Holme.  Reviewed  in  this 
number. 
Felice  Constant.    By  William  C.  Sprague. 

A  roma,nce  <if  the  days  of  George 
Washington  and  King  George. 
By  Snare  of  Love.  By  Arthur  W.  March- 
Mr.  Marchmont  can  usually  be  counted 
upon  to  write  a  novel  with  sensations, 
melodramatic  scenes,  and  an  exciting 
plot.  In  this  new  novel  he  has  lived  op 
to  this  reputation. 
The  Woman  Wins.     By  Robert   Barr. 

Short  stories,  in  each  one  of  which  the 
central  figure  is  a  woman.  They  are  all 
modern  tales  and  especially  entertaining. 
Further  mention  of  these  stories  may  be 
found  under  Chronicle  and  Comment. 
Helton,  Tex. 
Wesscls  Cotnpany: 

Working   with    the    People.      By   Charles 

Sprague   Smith. 

Mr.  Smith,  Managing  Director  of  the 
People's  Institute  of  New  York,  has  writ- 
ten a  little  book  which  he  describes  as 
the  application  of  theory  to  life.  As  he 
has  made  a  study  of  social  conditions,  his 
work  should  be  of  considerable  value 
and  assistance  to  persons  interested  in 
this  line  of  thought  and  activity. 
Baylor  College: 
A  Lesser  Light.     By  Emily  Davanl  Em- 

A  story  of  school  life  at  Baylor  College, 
and  one  especially  intended  for  the  young 
girl   reader. 

Boston. 
Badger: 
Poem  Pictures.    By  Laura  Case  Downing. 
A  collection  of  verse  divided  into  Va- 
rious Poems.  Rural  Rhymes,  Commemo- 
rations, and   Dramatic  Pieces  and  Exer- 

Songs  of  a   Deeper  Note.     By   Edmund 

Corliss  Sherburne. 

A  picture  of  Mr.  Sherburne  adorns  the 
first  page  of  this  volume  of  poems.  Two 
of  these  poems  the  publisher  refers  as  to 
the  famous  ones  given  at  (lie  banquet  of 
the  Vermont  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
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Echoes  from  th«  Home  of  Halleck  and 

Other  Poems.    By  S.  Ward  Loper. 

A  book  of  verse  with  illustrations  of 

Halleck,   the   old    stone   house,   Guilford 

Green,  and  a  view  of  Lake  Quonepaug. 


A   collection   of  miscellaneous   poems, 
many   of   which    have   already   appeared 
here  and  there  in  various  periodicals. 
The  Way  to  Wings  and  Kindred  Sallies. 
By  M.  Y.  T.  H.  Myth. 
A  collection  of  tales  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  particular  sequence  and  which 
are  difficult  to  classify, 
Cnrtia  and  Cameron: 
The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  As  Set 
Forth  in  the  Frieze  painted  by  Edwin 
A.   Abbey    for   the    Boston    Public    Li- 
brary.    With  description  and  interpre- 
tation by  Sylvester  Baxter. 
Mr.   Baxter   is   an   authority   on   mural 
decoration,  and  in  this  small  volume  he 
throws  a  clear  light  on  Mr.  Abbey's  in- 
terpretation  of   the   Grail. 
DeWolfe,  Fiske  and  Company: 
Tangledom.     By  Charles  Rollin  Ballard. 
A  little  book  of  charades,  enigmas,  prob- 
lems, riddles,  and  transformations. 
Ginn  and  Company: 
An   Elementary  American   History.     By 
D.  H.  Montgomery. 

A  book  prepared  for  elementary  pupils. 
It  is  a  short,  narrative  history  of  our 
country. 

Primary  Arithmetic,     By   David  Eugene 
Smith,  Ph.D. 

A  text  book  for  primary  departments 
of  schools.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 
Napoleon.    By  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge. 

Volumes  L  and  II. 

Colonel  Dodge's  Life  of  Napoleon 
forms  a  part  of  his  "History  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  Growth  of  the  Art  of  War"  in 
which  the  work  of  four  great  captains 
has  already  been  treated.  This  history 
will  be  completed  in  four  volumes  and 
will  contain  over  two  hundred  charts, 
maps,  plans  of  battles,  portraits,  citls  of 
uniforms,  arms,  and   weapons. 

Whillier-Land.     By  Samuel  T.   Pickard. 
A  hand  book  of  North  Essex  contain- 
ing many  anecdotes  of  Whittier  and  in- 
cluding some  of  his  poems  never  before 


collected.  Mr.  Pickard  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  poet,  and  is  the  author  of 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier."  There  are  a  number  of  illus- 
trations in  the  volume  and  a  map  of 
Whittier-Land  with  a  key  to  it. 
New  Hampshire.  An  Epitome  of  Pop- 
ular Government.     By  Frank  B.  San- 

The  latest  volume  in  the  American 
Commonwealths  Series.  As  Mr.  Sanborn 
is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  quite 
fitting  that  he  should  write  a  history 
of  it. 
A  Guide  to  the   Birds  of  New  England 

and    Eastern    New    York.     By    Ralph 

HofTman. 

Bird  lovers  will  of  course  be  interested 
in  this  book.  It  contains  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  species 
of  birds  with  particular  reference  to  their 
appearance  in  the  field.  The  author  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 

The  Neighbour.    By  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler. 

A  study  of  human  relations  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  race  prejudices.  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  is  known  as  an  author  and 
lecturer,  also  through  his  connection  with 
Harvard,  as  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School. 
High  Noon.    By  Alice  Brown. 

Miss  Brown's  books  are  always  well 
worth  reading,  and  her  admirers  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  this  collection  of  a  dozen 
short  stories.  "The  Map  of  the  Country" 
is  a  delightful  bit  of  dialogue  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  upon  the  eve  of  their 
marriage.  The  book  will  be  reviewed 
later. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company: 
Anna  the  Adventuress.     By  E.    Phillips 

Oppenheim. 

A   story   of   London   life    which   is    ce- 
viewed  elsewhere  in  the  present  number 
of  The  Bookman. 
The  Effcndi.    By  Florence  Brooks  White- 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  God 
of  Things."     The  present  story  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  Soudan  of  the  last  few  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
By   the    Good    Sainte    Anne.     By    Anna 

Chapin  Kay. 

A  story  of  Modern  Quebec  which 
should  prove  entertaining  reading  for  the 
summer  lime.  The  dialogue  is  bright  and 
the  local  colour  will  appeal  especially  to 
those  who  have  visited  Quebec  and  the 
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The  Woodcarver  o£  'Lympus.    By  M.  E. 

Waller. 

Miss  Waller  lives  in  a  little  village  in 
the  Green  Mountain  country,  and  she  has 
succeeded  in  giving  real  atmosphere  to 
her  story.  A  frontispiece  illustration  pre- 
sents an  old  Vermont  slage  coach. 
The  North  Star.     By  M.  E.  Henry-Ruf- 

fin. 

A  tale  of  love  and  adventure  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  Norway  in  the  tenth  cen- 

Pilgrim  Press: 
The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.    By  Will- 
iam Alien  Knight. 

A  little  booklet  which,  the  author 
says,  conveys  a  message  about  the 
Psalm's  meaning;  straight  from  David's 
land.  The  illustrations  and  decorative 
designs  are  by  Charles  Copeland. 
The    Love-Watch.      By    William    Allen 

Knight. 

This  is  similar  to  "The  Song  of  Our 
Syrian  Guest."  with  the  exception  that  it 
tells  of  Gethscmane  and  Calvary. 
Po«t-Lore  Company: 

Quarry  Slaves.     By  Lee  Byrne. 

A  dramatic   poem,   the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  a  Sicilian  underground  quarry, 
some  years  after  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Syracuse. 
Turner  and  Company: 
The  Mystery  of  Miriam.     By  J.  Wesley 

Johnston. 

A  story  of  love  and  mystery  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.    The  dedica- 
tion caught  our  immediate  attention:  "To 
Evelyn,  Harold,  and  Grace;  these  three; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Elinor." 
Chicago. 
HcClurg  and  Company: 
Little  Mitchell.     By   Margaret  W.  Mor- 

ley. 

The  story  of  a  mountain  squirrel  writ- 
ten   for    the    edification    of    the    young 

Stockham  Publiahing  Company: 
How  to  Live  Forever.  The  Science  and 
Practice.  By  Harry  Gaze. 
In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Gaze  asks  this 
question:  "Is  Life  Worth  Perpetuating?" 
And  it  depends  upon  the  reader's  state 
of  mind  as  to  whether  he  cares  to  read 
further. 


Cleveland. 
Clark  Company: 
Historic     Highways    of    America.      By 

Archer  Butler  Hulbert. 
Portage  Paths.     The  Keys  of  the  Con- 
Military  Roads  of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 
The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Waterways  of  Westward  Expansion.  The 
Ohio  River  and  Its  Tributaries. 
The  above  are  volumes  VII.,  VIII.,  and 
IX.  in  the  series  of  "Historic   Highways 
of  America."    The  text  in  each  volume  is 
accompanied  by  maps. 
The  Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898.    Trans- 
lated from  the  originals.     Edited  and 
annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and 
James  Alexander  Robertson,  with  his- 
torical    introduction     and     additional 
notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  Vol- 
umes VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 
The    above    volumes    cover    a    period 
from  1583  to  1599.    The  edition  is  limited 
to  one  thousand  numbered  sets,  and  will 
be  complete  in  fifty-five  volumes. 
Early  Western  Travels.  1748-1846-  Edited 
with   Notes,   Introductions,  Index,  etc., 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.    Volume  IL 
The  present  volume  covers  John  Long's 
Journal,     1768-1782.      The    entire    work 
will    extend    from    1748    to    1846,    it    beii^ 
a  series  of  annotated  reprints  of  some  of 
the     rarest     contemporary     volumes     of 

Coughs,  Colds,  and  Catarrh.     By  Albert 

Rufus  Baker.  M.D. 

A  treatise  on  how  to  avoid  the  above 
ailments  by  a  specialist  in  the  Cleveland 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Glasgow. 
HacLehose  and  Sons: 

Flower-Time    in   the    Oberland.      By   the 

Rev.   H.   D.   Rawnsley. 

An  imported  volume  which  is  publish- 
ed, according  to  the  author's  own  state- 
ment, "in  the  hope  that  those  who  have 
leisure   or   opportunity   will   make   a   pil- 
grimage in  the  prime  of  the  year,  when 
rest  is  surest  and  flower-time  is  the  fair- 
est."    The  illustrations  are  from  pencil 
sketches  by  Edith  Rawnsley.    The  author 
is  Honourary  Canon  of  Carlisle. 
Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
The  Grafters.     By  Francis  Lynde. 

In  Mr.  Lynde's  second  novel  he  has  de- 
parted from  the  Revolutionary  days 
which  formed  the  background  of  his  first 
book,   "The    Master   of  Appleby."     The 
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present  story  is  full  of  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  present  day  politics.  The  book 
is  reviewed  in  this  number  and  Mr. 
Lynde's  photograph  appears  under 
Chronicle. 

A  Gingham  Rose.     By  Alice  Woods  Ull- 

Mrs.  Ullman  will  be  recalled  as  the 
author  of  "Edges,"  a  quaint  sort  of  story 
published  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  present 
novel  is  an  up-to-date  story  of  New  York. 
The  reader  must  find  out  for  himself  just 
why  the  author  chose  such  an  odd  title 
for  her  book. 

The  Ballads  of  Bourbonnais.  By  Wal- 
lace Bruce  Amsbary. 
A  collection  of  dialect  poems  with  il- 
lustrations from  life  by  Will  Vawter. 
These  ballads  were  written,  explains  the 
author  in  his  introduction,  in  the  hope 
of  preserving  the  dialect  of  the  French- 
Canadian. 


Huldah  is  described  by  the  authors  as 
"proprietor    of    the    Wagon-Tire    House 

and  genial  philosophy  of  the  Cattle 
Country,"  and  her  story  is  "a  plea  for  the 
better  understanding  of  a  little  under- 
stood, and  now  vanishing,  class."  The 
illustrations,  and  they  are  quaint  in  char- 
acter, are  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory. 


Jacobs  and  Company: 


i  w.  ■ 


By    Frank    Julian 


A  dramatic  poem  in  five  acts,  in  which 
Mary  Magdalen  is  used  as  the  central 
figure.  The  drama  was  first  presented  in 
March,  1903,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
Mr.  William  Allan  Neilson  has  written 
an  introductory  note  to  the  book. 

Lippincott  Company: 
The    Sla 

Warne,  Ph.D. 

A  small  hand  book,  illustrated  with 
maps,  which  gives  the  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  immigration,  and  the  condi- 
tions in  the  anthracite  coal  fields. 


An  illustrated  book  on  Japan  by  a  for- 
mer teacher  of  English  in  the  Govern- 
ment School  at  Saga.  The  author  lived 
and  worked  with  the  Japanese  in  his  own 
country,  and  talked  with  him  Jn  his  own 
language.  The  book  contains  many  il- 
lustrations. 


Poems.     By  Andrew  Edward  Watrous. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
poems  in  memoriam,  and  poems  of  New 
York. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Hoos,  Henry  A.; 

Cotton  Pickin'  Time  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Henry  Antonio  Moos. 

Besides  the  poem  which  gives  the  title 
to  this  little  book,  there  are  eleven  bits 
of  verse  in  the  collection.  The  author  has 
limited  the  edition  to  five  hundred  num- 
bered copies,  one  of  which  he  has  cour- 
teously   sent    to    the    Editors    of    The 

BOOKUAN. 

St.  Louis. 
Christian  Publishing  Company: 

Man  Preparing  for  Other  Worlds,  or  the 
Spiritual  Man's  ConRicts  and  Final  Vic- 
tory. By  William  Thomas  Moore,  M.A., 
LL.D. 

A   study  of  man   in   the   light  of  the 
Bible,     science,     and     experience.       Dr. 
Moore  says  in  his  preface  that  it  has  been 
his    chief    aim    to    produce    a    thought- 
provoking  book. 
St.  Louis  News  Company: 
The  Literature  of  the   Louisiana  Terri- 
tory.    By  Alexander  Nicholas  De  Me- 
nil.  A.M.Ph.  LL.B. 

An  historical  sketch  which  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  contains  a  large 
amount  of  data  and  facts  placed  before 
the  public  for  the  first  time.  The  book 
contains  biographical  sketches  ot  Audo- 
bon,  Brackerindge,  Mark  Twain,  George 
W.  Cable,  Eugene  Field,  and  more  than 
fifty  others. 

Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office: 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1903. 
This  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
"List  of  Officers  and  Report  of  the  Li- 
brarian," "Select  List  of  Recent  Pur- 
cases.  1901-1903,"  and  "Report  of  Copy- 
right Legislation." 

SALES  OF   BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  April  and  May,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing list;,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  Ihe  imvns  mentioned; 
New  York  City. 

1.  In    (he    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  Memoirs   of  a    Baby.     Daskam.     (Har- 


per.)   $i.5a 
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3.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  Sir  Morlimer.   Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1-25- 

4.  Hesper.      Garland.      (Harper.)      $1.50. 

5.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riigen.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Breaking  Into  Society.    Ade.     (Harper.) 

?i.oo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  Sir  -Mortimer.   Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

3.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.   (Harper.) 

$1.50- 

4.  Rulers   of    Kings.     Atherton.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riigcn.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Day    Before    Yesterday.     Shafer.      (Mac- 

millan.)     Ji.so. 

Boston,  Haas. 
I.  Uther  and  Igrainc,     Deeping.     (Outlook 

Co.)    $1.50. 
3.  The  Fat  of  the  I-and.     Streetcr.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50  net. 

3.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Autobiography  of  Spencer.    2  vols.     (Ap- 

pleton.)    $5.50  net. 

6.  I.     (Applelon.)    $1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.  (Mac 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  Russian  Advance.    Beveridge.    (Harper.) 

J2.50  net. 

3.  Life  of  John  Andrew.  Pearson.   (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)   $5.00  net. 

4.  The    Darrow    Enigma.     Severy.     Dodd- 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day- Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  With     the     Birds    in     Maine.      Torrey. 

(Houghton-Mifflin.)     $i.ro  net. 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 

1.  The  Yoko.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50, 

2.  Sir  Mortimer.   Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  Uther  and  Igraine.   Deeping.   ^Outlook.) 

$1.50- 


4.  Dennis  Dent.    Hornung.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

5.  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.   (Harper.) 

$i-So. 

Chicago,  111. 

r.  He  That  Ealeth  Bread  with  Me.  Keays. 
(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Lost    King.     Shackleford.      (Bren- 

tanos.)     $1.25. 

3.  By  the   Fireside.     Wagner.     (McClure- 

Phillips.    $1.00  net. 

4.  The     Jewel     of     Seven     Stars.       Bram. 

Stokes.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Modern  Bank.     Fiske.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50  net. 

6.  The  Fire  Bringers.    Moody.   (Houghton- 

Mifflin.)     $1.10  net. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  The     Yoke.      Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Cap'n  Eri.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1-25- 

Dallaa,  Texas. 

[.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

.'.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Double- 
day-Page.)    $1.50. 

J.  My  Friend  Prospero.  Harland.  (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Lux    Crucis.      Gardenshire.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  When    Wilderness    Was    King.      Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

-.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.  Parrish. 
(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  Heart   of  My  Heart.     Meredith.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Saunders.    Phillipi.     (McClure-Phil- 

lips.)    $1.25- 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1-25- 

6.  My   Friend    Prospero,     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    (Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
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3.  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen. 

(Macmillan.)     $i'.50. 

4.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

5.  Sir     Mortimer.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$150. 

6.  The  Utile  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1-50- 

2.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  My    Friend   Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Kansas  City,  Ho. 

1.  Order  No.  11.    Stanley.  (Century.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Fat  of  the  Land.     Strceter.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox,     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd-Mead.)    $1.25. 

3.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.   Keays. 

(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 
4-  Order  No.  11.    Stanley.    (Century.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Admirable  Tinker.     Jepson.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

6.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherlon.     (Harper.) 

$i-50- 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Johnston. 
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$1.50. 


(Harper.) 
(Double- 


:.      Glasgow. 
day-Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs- Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd-Mead.)     $1.25. 

6.  Evolution  of  the  Soul.     Hudson.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)   $1.20. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day- Page.)    $t.5o. 


4.  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-M  ifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Fat  of  the  Land    Streeter.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50  net 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  When   Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Sir    Mortimer.     Johnston.      (Houghton- 

Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.  (Harper,)  $i.5a 

2.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50.' 

3.  Incomparable  Bellairs.    Castle.  (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Gerard.    Doyle.  (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)   $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca,  Wiggin.  (Houghtt 

6.  The  One  Woman.    Dixon, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

Omaha.  Neb. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.)  $1,50, 

2.  The     Yoke.      Miller.       (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

Ji-SO. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  Comer  in  Coffee.    Brady.    (Dillingham.) 

Si.So. 

5.  Red     Keggers. 

Press.)    $1,50. 

6.  Robert    Cavelie 
■  $1.50. 

Portland,  Me. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Silent    Places.     White.      McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd-Mead.)     $1.25. 

5.  When  Wilderness  Was   King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  Sir     Mortimer.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

3.  Jewell.     Burnham.     (Houghton-Miffltn.) 

$1.50. 


n-MifHin.)  $1.50. 
(  Double  day- 


Thwing.       (Booklover 
Orcutt.      (McClurg.) 
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4.  Robert    Cavelier.      Orcutt.      {McClurg.) 

5.  My    Friend    Prospero.      Harlan.      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Evolution   of   the    Soul.      Hudson. 

(McClurg.)     $1.20  net. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
t.  Merry  .\ume.    Merw-in.  ( Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

2.  Bright  Face  of  Danger.    Stephens.  (Dou- 

bleday-Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  Order    No.     ir.      Slanley.      (Scribner.) 

?i-So. 

4.  Villia  Claudia.     Miichell.     (Life.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     Si.so. 

6.  Anna     the     .Adventuress.       Oppenheim. 

(Little-Brown.)      $1.50. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    fBobbs- Merrill.)    51.50, 

2.  Sir     Moriiiiur.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day- Page. 1     $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca,     Wiggin.     (Houghton- Mifflin.) 

5ias. 

6.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phjllips,)     51.50. 

St.  Louis,  Ho. 
I.  The  Yoke.    Milkr,    (Bobbs- Merrill.)    $1,50, 
a.  Sir  Mortimer.   Johnston.    (Harper.)    $r.50, 

3,  The    Deliverance.    Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    S1.50. 

4,  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-PhilHpp.)    51.50. 

5.  Uiher  and  Igrainc.    Deeping.   (Outlook.) 

51-50- 

6.  \n  Amcri.  an  Prisoner.     Phillpolt.  (Mac- 

millan,)    Si. 50. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston,    fliarper,)    5i.50. 

2.  Rebecca,  Wiggin.  {Hoiigliion- Mifflin.)  51.25. 

3.  How  to  Know  Oriental  Rugs.    Langton. 

(.Appleton.)    52.00. 

4.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd-Mead.)    51.25. 
S-  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    5i.S0- 
6.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland,      (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips)     51.50. 

Salt  Lake  Citr,  Utah. 

1.  Sir  -Mortimer.    Johnston.     (Harper,)    $1,50. 

2.  >ty    Friend    Prospero,      Harland.      (Mc- 

Cl  tire- Phillips.)     51.50. 

3.  Lions  of  the  Lord,    Wilson.    (Lothrop.) 

Si. 50. 

4.  Order  No.  ii.    Stanley.  (Century.)  5i,50, 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  ot  Kingdom  Come, 

Fox.     (Scribner,)     $i-SO. 

6.  The   Silent   Places,     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    51.S0. 


Saa  Fnmdaco,  CaL 

1.  Memoir*  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sir  Mortimer.   Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  To-morrow's  Tangle.    Bonner.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riigen. 

(Macmillan.)    5i-50. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.     (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

51-25. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    5150. 

Toledo,  O. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer,       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

51.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     S1.50. 

3.  The     Deliverance.      Glasgow.      Double- 

day-Page.)    5i-50. 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure-Phillips)     51.50. 

5.  Letters  of  a  Son  to  His  Self-made  Fa- 

ther.      Merriman.        (Robinson- Luce.) 
5".2S. 

6.  Rebecca.  Wi^in.  (Hough  ton -Mifflin.)  5i.25- 

Worc  ester,  Han. 

1.  The  Duke  Decides.  Hill.    (Wessels.)   51.50. 

2.  Tomaso's   Fortune.     Merriman.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    5r,S0, 

3.  A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden.    Ely.    (Mac- 

millan.)    Si. 75. 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rngen. 

(Macmillan.)     Sl-SO- 

5.  With     the      Birds     in     Maine.       Miller. 

(Houghton-Mifflin)      $r.io. 

6.  The     Gordon     Elopement.       Wells     and 

Taber.     (Doubleday-Page.)    51.35. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 


roiMTS. 
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A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list 

"  "  2d      "  a 

"  3rt      "  '    '  7 

4ih    "  '    '  6 

Sth    "  '    '  5 

6th    "  '    '  4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

.According   to   the    foregoing   lists,    the   Six 

books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 

demand  during  the  month  are: 

POiirTS. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.     Johnston.     (Harper.) 

51-SO  308 

2.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,   Page.)    Si.-o 80 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  MifT- 

lin.)      $i.2'; fiS 

f  The    Yoke.      .Miller.      fBobbs-Mer- 

J       rill  I      S-.50 64 

I    The     .\rt ventures     of     Elizabeth     in 

I      Riigen.     (Macmillan. >    $1.50 &I 

S.  The    Liule    Shepherd    of    Kingdom 

Come.    Fox.     (Scribner.)    $1.50 56*" 
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OUT  O'  DOORS 

SUMMER  PLEASURES  are  essentially  out-of- 
door  ones.  All  the  active  sports  make  the  bath  a 
luxury;  add  to  its  delights  by  using  HAND 
SAPOLIO,  the  only  soap  which  lifts  a  bath  above  a 
commonplace  cleansing  process,  makes  every  pore 
respond,  and  energizes  the  whole  body.  It  is  a 
summer  necessity  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  would  be  daintily  clean.  Keeps  you  fresh  and 
sweet  as  a  sea  breeze;  prevents  sunburn  and  rough- 
ness.   Make  the  test  yourself. 


THE  PERFECT  PURITY  of  HAND  SAPOLIO 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  toilet  article ;  it  contains 
no  animal  fats,  but  is  made  from  the  most  healthful 
of  the  vegetable  oils.    Its  use  is  a  fine  habit 


HAND  SAPOLIO  is  related  to  Sapolio  only 
because  it  is  made  by  the  same  company,  but  it  is 
delicate,  smooth,  dainty,  soothing,  and  healing  to  the 
most  tender  skin.    Don't  argue.  Don't  infer.  Try  iti 
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7ht  Editors  of  The  Bi 
be  mislaid  or  los 
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We  have  nothing  to  say  editorially  aboiit 

Mr.  Russell  Sage's  widely  quoted  and  dis- 

Mr  saee  cussed    paper    on    "The 

■  "^^  Injustice  of  Vacations." 

^    „  Mr.  Sage  certainly  has  a 

Mr,  Scrooge  _.;^,,,  ^^ ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,„, 

to  express  them.  In  our  mind  the  only 
question  is,  "Has  or  has  nut  Mr.  Sage 
been  guilty  of  literary  pligiarism  ?" 

At  ien^h  the  hour 
of  shutling  up  the 
counting  house  ar- 
rived. With  an  ill- 
will  Scrooge  dis- 
mounted from  his 
stool,  and  tacilly  ad- 
mitted the  fact  to  the 
expectant  clerk  in  the 
Tank,  who  instantly 
snuffed  his  can<lle 
ind   put    on   his 


Let  lis  assume  that 
an  employer  and  his 
clerk  made  an  agree- 
ment     to      exchange 


hat. 


"You'll     want     all 


T  V 
think 


said  Scrorijje, 
it's  not  fair.  If 
i  to  stop  half 

for    f 


for 
reasonahle  services, 
and  each  one  keeps 
his  part  "f  I  lie  agree- 
ment. Are  Ihey  nut 
then  quits?  If  there 
is  any  ohligalinn.  I 
think  it  is  on  the  part 
of  the  clerk,  who 
avails  nf  the  credit, 
skill  and  orf^nisalion 
of  the  employer  to 
learn  a  husiness  anil 
advance  himself  along 
a  path  which  h.is  al- 
ready been  prci)ared 
for  liini.  What  right 
has  he,  then,  to  de- 
(pect   pay 


yourself 

tised,  I'll   be  bound!" 

The     clerk     smiled 

"And  yet,"  said 
Scrooge,  "you  don't 
think  Vie  lll-iTscd, 
when  I  pay  a  day's 
wages  for  no  work." 

The  clerk  observed 
that  it  was  only  once 
a  year. 

'A  poor  excuse  for 
picking  a  man's  pocket 
every  twenty-fifth  of 
December!"  said 
Scrooge,       buttoning 


for  t 


reks'   t 


for  which  he  renders 


lo 


(lie 


ventlonal  order  of 
things  and.  instead  of 
the  clerk  demanding 
two  weeks'  pay  gratis, 
the  employer  should 
demand  two  weeks' 
work  without  pay  as 
a  condition  of  retain- 
ing the  clerk  in  his 


his  great  coat  to  the 
chin. — From  Charles 
Dickens's    A    Chrisl- 


employ.  What  a  tre- 
mendous howl  would 
go  up.^From  "The 
Injustice  of  Vaca- 
tions." By  Kussell 
Sage,  in  the  Inde- 
pendcnt,  June  2,  1904, 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  new 
Thackerayana  brought   to  light   during 

the  past  few  years,  but 
,  _.     ,  among  it  all  we  do  not 

AThack«ayan  ,},(„,,'' ^here  is  a  more 
^""  striking  bit  than   the 

accompanying  ,•!  k  e  t  c  h , 
which  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr,  Frederick  S. 
Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known 
Thackerayan  authority,  and  will  be  in- 
cluded in  General  James  Grant  Wilson's 
Thackeray  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  to  he  published  next  aiittiinn.  The 
anecdote  connected  with  the  sketch  is  as 
follows ;  Tliackeray  was  lunching  one  day 
at  Folkstone  with  Lady  Knighton,  and 
suggested  that  thc>'  have  a  bottle  of  wine. 
"Cliampagne  at  luncheon!  Oh,  no.  Mr. 
Thackeray.  I  shan't  allow  it,"  said  the 
hdy.  Thit  be  was  not  to  he  dissuaded, 
he  argued  his  own  thirst,  offere<l  to  drink 
the  greater  part  of  the  botllc,  and  finally 
promised  Lady  Knighton  a  shilling  if  she 
would  consent.  She  could  not  resist  the 
bribe,  and  the  wine  was  ordered.  The 
next  day  Thackera}'  sent  her  the  shilling 
in  the  shape  of  twelve  penny  postage 
stamps  with  the  head  of  the  queen  in 
red.  He  cut  the  head  out  of  each,  and 
pasted  the  stamps  on  paper.  Her  Maj- 
esty's !)ody  was  finished  with  pen  and 
ink.  Another  head  was  suDplied  with  a 
moustache,  and  was  made  into  a  resem- 
blance of  the  Prince  Consort,  while  the 
other  ten  by  means  of  clippings  with  the 
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scissors  and  pen  additions  complete  the 
Royal  Family  from  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales  down. 


We   learn   with    pleasure   that   Sarah 
Grand's  letters  to  the  London  daily  pa- 
pers    have     caused     no 
_  small  stir  in  the  British 

Kecent  j^j^^       .j.,^       ^^^   ^^  ^^^ 

DenuncaBon        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

men  is  dead  and,  indeed, 
almost  forgotten  and  that  the  increasing 
idleness  of  women  is  a  curse  to  both 
sexes.  Stung  by  the  exiwsure  men  and 
women  rejoined  and  there  ensued  one  of 
tiiose  mighty  debates  wherein  the  readers 
of  newspapers  are  accustomed  to  see  the 
centuries  weighed  in  the  balance  and  the 
guilt  of  a  generation  settled  offhand. 
Women  make  the  best  denouncers,  owing 
to  their  extraordinary  gift  for  su<l(Ien 
and  boundless  generalisation.  With  no 
sense  of  exceptions  to  dampen  her  blast- 
ing powder,  as  you  might  say.  Mrs. 
Grand's  invective  not  only  destroys  tiie 
offending  object,  hut  carries  away  a  large 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  she  be- 
comes for  the  moment  as  properly  the 
centre  of  attention  as  Mount  Pelee.  So 
it  is  with  us  whom  also  a  woman  leads. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  no  one  com- 
parable to  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherlon  in 
certitude  and  sweep.  She  is  followed 
wistfidly  by  a  jaded  press  and  no  sooner 
does  she  print  an  article  than  extracts 
from  it  are  whirling  around  in  a  dozen 
papers  under  the  most  inviting  titles — "Is 
Italy  a  Corpse?"  "Has  the  Country  Lost 
Its  Sense  of  Humour?"  "Is  Everybody 
Anaemic?"  and  "Is  Our  Literature  Bour- 
geois?" Then  there  was  Mrs.  Wharton's 
swift  rebuke  of  the  reading  public  {be- 
cause though  only  a  public  it  insisted  on 
trying  to  read),  which  was  caught  up  by 
dozens  of  exchange  editors  for  the  prop- 
agation of  pleasant  shocks.  We  forget 
the  name  of  her  immediate  predecessor, 
but  Mrs.  Nation  was  ravaging  Kansas 
not  so  very  long  before. 


Now,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  the 
usual  moral  from  this  about  hasty  fem- 
inine inferences  and  all  that,  least  of  all 
to  retort  with  thatutterlyunsportsmanlike 
question,  What  are  the  facts  ?  The  truth 
is,  we  like  any  good  bit  of  denunciation 


for  its  own  sake.  If  it  were  not  ruthless 
it  would  not  be  nearly  so  spectacular.  We 
belong  to  a  generation  that  likes  to  be 
well  damned,  that  is,  if  it  be  done  gen- 
erally and  en  masse,  and  not  by  picking 
out  a  few  of  us,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  invidious.  Denunciation  is  good 
journalism.  Like  the  farce,  and  the  son- 
net, ami  the  leading  article,  it  has  its  own 
laws,  which  arc  not  the  laws  of  logic  or 
philosophy. 

K 

Knowing  the  weakness  of  the  literary 
temper  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  re- 
cently wrote  or  inspired 
A  School  for       a   lea<ling  article   in  his 
Novelists  newspaper    asking    why 

there  should  not  be  a 
school  for  instruction  in  novel -writing, 
and  followed  it  up  by  sending  an  inter- 
viewer to  New  York  authors  and  edi- 
tors on  the  chance  that  they  would  talk. 
Of  course  they  did  talk  and  very  fool- 
ishly ourselves  among  them.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's somewhat  cynical  sense  of  humour 
is  gratified  by  the  result.  From  reading 
current  American  works  of  fiction  he 
had  been  struck  by  their  many  points 
of  likeness.  It  was  evident  to  him  that 
very  few  of  them,  and  those  by  no  means 
the  most  successful,  were  the  result  of  in- 
dependent personal  observation  or  imag- 
ination. A  new  book,  said  he  to  himself. 
is  clearly  a  more  or  less  unconscious 
compilation  from  its  predecessors.  .Why 
not  be  frank  about  it  and  give  up  all  this 
nonsense  about  special  inspiration  ?  How 
many  fine  frenzies  went  to  the  making  of 
the  various  successors  of  the  late  David 
Hartim,  admirable  "sellers,"  some  of 
them?  Is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  an  in- 
dividual ?  Was  a  Muse  the  mother  of  Hall 
Cainc?  So  with  low  but  grating  laughter 
he  propounded  that  insidious  question. 
Why  can't  the  whole  thing  he  taught? 
and  every  one  replied  quite  seriously. 
without  so  much  as  a  wink,  and  no  one 
retorted,  as  you  might  reasonably  have 
expected.  Why  that  is  the  very  trouble; 
the  whole  thing  is  taught.  We  know 
too  well  that  most  American  writers 
could  pass  the  good  word  along.  We 
do  not  doubt  the  writer  who  said  that  he 
had  actually  taught  his  pupils  to  write 
"creditable  verse."  But  why  do  it?  As 
patriots  let  us  rather  say,  Thy  secret 
perish  with  thee,  in  matters  of  this  sort. 
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Ttw  cutoons  on  the  followinji  pages  arc  frcim  The  Paris'  Coiiirr,  a  porLfolio  which  is  to  be  issued  in  tliii  Liiuntry 
eariyintheautuinn.  In  nur  apinimi.  thev  fnr  surpass  snythiiu  that  has  hitherto  btten  don*  in  the  way  of  literary 
cariuture.     [Th«  Editobs  o»  THE  BOOKMAIJT  v  ' 
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WALT  WHITMAN  INCITING  THE  BIRD  OF  FREEDOM  TO  SOAR. 
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A  JiiK  of  Wine,  ft  Lfaf  of  Bread— and  Tliou 
Bmide  me  »nging  in  the  WilrlcriifSii: 
Oh,  Wiklrmra  weie  Paradise  enuw. 
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ES  A  BLOOMLN'  DAY  OFF  ON  THE  BLARSTED  EARTiOQIC 
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by  "A  Spectator."  This  individual  evi- 
dently lias  a  fatal  fondness  for  foreign 
phrases,  since  earlier  in  the  pamphlet  he 
spoke  airily  of  vis  majeure.  Now  we 
have  heard  of  z-is  major  which  is  very 
good  Latin,  and  we  have  also  heard  of 
force  majeure  which  is  excellent  old 
French ;  but  the  combination  vis  majeure 
was  evidently  made  by  one  who  thought 
that  a  Roosevcltian,  like  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  was  superior  to  the  rules  of 
laitgnap^c.  Reading  a  back  number  of 
the  English  Strand  \vc  came  upon  an  in- 
teresting story  entitled  "The  Purple 
Terror"^a  story  all  about  Americans. 
One  of  the  characters  was  described  as 
"a  West  Point  naval  dandy,"  and  this 
amphibious  description  was  justified  a 
little  later  when  the  West  Point  naval 
dandy's  superior  officer  ordered  him  to 
go  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Cuba  on  foot — 
"a  two  days'  journey  through  the  wild- 
erness." A  war  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  has  furnished  this 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Retained  Ob- 
ject: "The  Japanese  soldiers  are  well 
fed,  and  they  are  being  issued  eggs  and 
chickens  daily," — which  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  mean  that  the  Japanese  soldiers 
are  undergoing  a  diurnal  transformation 
into  poultry.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  place 
to  stop,  though  we  could  continue  for 
several  pages  more. 

Our    controversy    with    Mr.    Irving 
Bacheller  seems  likely  to  continue  until 
the  death  of  one  or  both 
_.  ,       of  us.    We  have  received 

Cl|romo>  and  ^^^  following  letter  from 
Lithographs  j^j^  Bacheller  continuing 
the  subject  which  was 
first  taken  up  in  onr  review  of  Barrel 
Just  a  year  ago,  which  was  tossed  lightly 
about  by  Dr.  Richard  Burton  at  a  later 
date,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Bacheller  and 
ourselves  have  now  finally  come  to  grips. 
Here  is  his  letter. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Dear  Sirs :  In  the  cause  of  fairness  and  ac- 
curate criiicism,  I  now  ask  you  to  favor  me 
with  some  authoMly  for  the  distinction  you 
make,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Bookman,  be- 
tween "cbrotnos"  and  "eh romo- lithographs." 
To  be  frank,  you  are  wroDg,  and  your  reply  to 
my  letter  is  unjust  to  rae  and  to  your  readers 
and  t  am  sure  you  will  not  close  the  matter 
until  you  have  set  us  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  "ehromo"  and  "chromo- 


lithograph" mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  On 
that  point  there  is  no  dissent  among  authorities. 
The  best  of  them  are  quoted  below : 

The  Century  Dictionary  says;  "Chromo— An 
abbreviation  of  chromo- lithograph." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  jays :  "Chromo — A 
chromo-  lithograph .' ' 

The  Nfw  English  Dictionary  says :  "Oiromo 
—A  colloquial  shortening  of  chromo- litho* 
graph." 

Please,  therefore,  disprove  these  authorities 
or  remove  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon  me 
as  a  result  of  your  charge  of  inaccuracy  in 
Barrel.  Sincerely  yours, 

Ibving  Bacheixek. 

It  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  an- 
swer Mr.  Bacheller  who  has,  we  fear, 
mistaken  the  drift  of  our  original  criti- 
cism. With  his  permission  we  will  em- 
ploy an  illustration  to  make  the  whole 
matter  more  intelligible.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  word  "telegraph" 
was  in  use  and  was  applied  to  any  means 
for  rapidly  transmitting  news,  as  for  in- 
stance, by  beacon  fires,  by  signalling,  and 
by  the  semaphore.  When  Morse  s  in- 
vention was  perfected  the  name  "tele- 
graph" came  to  mean  only  the  electric 
telegraph.  At  the  same  time  the  word 
"telegram"  was  coined  as  a  name  for  any 
message  sent  over  the  wires  by  electricity. 
Now  if  Mr.  Bacheller  had  represented 
Darrel  (say  in  1820)  as  receiving  a  mes- 
sage by  "telegraph"  he  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism  for  the 
word  was  actually  then  in  use;  but  if  he 
had  spoken  of  Darrel  as  receiving  a  "tele- 
gram" he  Tvould  have  been  guilty  of  an 
anachronism,  because  that  word  has  al- 
ways been  restricted  to  a  message  sent  by 
the  electric  telegraph.  A  blunder  of  this 
sort  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Bacheller  did 
actually  commit  when  he  described  Dar- 
rel's  workshop  (about  the  year  1835)  as 
decorated  with  "chromos,"  and  for  the 
following  reason.  Chromo- lithography 
in  a  very  crude  form  was  in  vogue  long 
before  barrel's  time.  Cheap  coloured 
pictures  then  made  by  this  process  were 
known  either  in  full  as  "chromo-Iitho- 
graphs,"  or  more  commonly,  as  "litho- 
graphs," They  were  never  known  as 
"chromos."  About  1867,  greatly  im- 
proved processes  of  chromo-lithograiJiy 
were  perfected  and  applied  to  art  work 
with  excellent  results,  in  this  country 
chiefly  by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  and  Com- 
pany, of  Boston.    To  distinguish  theas 
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artistic  products  of  lithography  from  the 
tawdry  old  prints  of  Darrel's  time,  the 
word  "chromo"  was  applied  to  them  and 
to  them  exclusively.  Consequently,  Dar- 
rel's workshop,  about  the  year  1835,  could 
not  have  contained  "chromos"  any  more 
than  Darrel  himself  could  at  that  time 
have  received  a  "telegram."  Frankly 
then,  we  think  that  Mr.  Bacheller  is 
wrong;  and  if  he  does  not  think  so  too, 
then  let  him  confound  us  by  producing 
any  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"chromo,"  tout  court,  during  those  de- 
cades in  which  Darrel  lived  and  maund- 
ered. We  beg  to  tender  to  Mr.  Bacheller 
the  assurance  of  our  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

Last  month  we  referred  hopefully  to 
certain  signs  that  our  New  York  audi- 
ences could  appreciate  a 

„     „,  kind   of   play   that   had 

Candida  .        . 

T~r~  long  been  thought  to  be 

too  good  for  them,  citing 
the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Candida  as  a  case  in  point.  We 
added  that  the  London  audience  was  ap- 
parently no  less  barbarous  than  before. 
Since  then  Candida  has  been  tried  in 
London  and  an  English  writer  on  the 
stage  comments  sadly  on  the  usclessness 
of  presenting  plays  of  this  degree  of 
merit.  "The  demeanour  of  the  people,"  he 
says,  "is  enough  to  make  the  judicious 
grieve,  to  repel  any  artist  from  stage 
work,  to  sicken  any  actor  of  sensitive 
ability ;  roars  of  delight  greet  abject 
clowning;  sniggers,  giggles,  and  loud 
conversation  are  the  accompaniment  to 
any  play  worthy  the  epithet  of  serious. 
So  it  is  with  Candida  at  the  Court  Thea- 
tre; one  blushes  for  one's  neighbours  and 
then  for  oneself  at  being  there  with  such 
a  crowd,"  Ahhough  it  became  the  fash- 
ion with  us,  and,  therefore,  drew  to  it  a 
number  of  people  for  whom  it  might  as 
well  have  been  played  backwards,  our 
audience  as  a  whole  was  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that  which  this  critic  de- 
scribes. It  would  be  a  very  superior  be- 
ing who  could  find  fault  with' the  shrewd, 
alert,  symjjathetic  audiences  that  it  drew 
in  New  York. 


We  are  always  girding  at  the  public 
and  ever  since  Le  Bon  wrote  his  hooks  on 
the   crowd    critics   have 
Caviar  and  dabbled  a  little  in  mob 

the  Crowd  psychology.  Recentbooks 

on  the  theatre  abound  in 
warnings  as  to  overshooting  the  general 
intelligence.  Mr.  Walkley  lectures  before 
the  Royal  Academy  and  shows  how 
everything  must  be  made  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff.  We  have  grown  fatalistic  in 
regard  to  the  crowd,  and  say  this  will  not 
do  because  it  is  too  special  and  refined, 
and  that  because  it  lacks  the  "universal 
appeal,"  and  the  other  thing  because  it  is 
not  what  might  have  been  expected.  It 
is  a  temper  that  discourages  experiments, 
and  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  our  pub- 
lic at  least  there  is  a  vein  of  something 
like  Athenian  curiosity,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  work,  We  think  a  play  like 
Candida  is  Just  for  you  and  me  and  very 
snug  we  feel  on  our  little  eminence,  and 
suddenly,  like  the  hero  of  Balaklava,  we 
realise  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  us 
after  all. 


We  own  to  a  weakness  for  the  swell- 
ings and  flappings  of  genuine  campaign 

oratory,  and  now  that 
Romance  the  great  conflict  draws 

of  Debate  near,  have  begun  again 

to  collect  the  more  son- 
orous passages  from  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  following,  delivered 
with  intense  emotion  at  a  recent  State 
convention,  is  a  foretaste  of  joys  to  come : 
Where  is  the  Democrat  whose  cheek  has  not 
burned  with  anger  or  whose  head  has  not  hung 
with  shame,  as  he  reads  or  hstens  to  words 
of  vituperative  vilification,  libel,  and  slander 
bandied  between  warring  factions,  whether 
they  be  of  Hearst,  Parker,  Cleveland,  Bryan, 
or  otherwise?  We  want' the  yeoman  service  of 
Parker  and  his  friends  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign ;  we  want  the  energy  and  dash  of  Hearst 
and  his  friends  in  the  coming  battle;  we  want 
the  oratory  of  Bryan  and  Cockran;  the  politi- 
cal management  of  Hill  and  Gorman,  and  the 
mature  judgment  of  Cleveland  in  the  impending 
struggle.  Democrats,  let  us  here  resolve  that  by 
the  aid  of  Cleveland,  Bryan,  Hill,  Gorman, 
Parker,  Hearst,  Johnson,  McLean,  without  ref- 
erence to  previous  conditions  of  political  belief, 
financial  doctrines,  or  tariff  dogma.  Republican 
misrule  shall  cease  and  that  the  rascals  in  high 
and  low  places  shall  be  turned  out,  and  that  a 
government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people  be  restored. 
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All  are  Achaeans  to  this  Homeric  heart, 
the  flashing  Hearst  and  yeoman  Parker, 
high-thinking  Cleveland,  and  loophole- 
finding  Hill,  all  kinsmen,  though,  alas, 
sc  vituperatively  vilificant.  Irrespective 
of  party,  we  swear  that  this  is  eloquence 
— we  swear  it  on  McGuffey's  Fifth 
Reader — and  as  true  a  native  product  of 
the  country  as  a  woodchuck,  a  nasal  ac- 
cent, a  Mormon,  or  an  apple  pie. 
W 
Taking  a  merely  literary  view  of  these 
matters  can  surely  do  no  harm,  if  your 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  sound  on  the 
tariff  (for  or  against),  and  on  the  Philip- 
pines. Yet  if  one  discusses  the  style  he 
is  thought  to  be  lax  in  the  principle.  Any 
one  who  has  been  through  a  campaign  on 
a  newspaper  knows  the  awful  exigencies 
of  solemnity.  There  are  what  may  be 
called  the  romantics  of  debate.  At  such 
a  time  realism  is  not  safe.  There  is  need 
of  a  melodramatic  foeman  and  a  melo- 
dramatic friend,  and  lots  of  thunder 
and  a  blind  eye  to  the  humour  of  any 
situation  and  a  deference  to  any  form  of 
words,  however  bulbous.  Gems  of  bun- 
combe that  ought  to  be  treasured  in  an 
album  he  will  not  even  let  himself  enjoy. 
Even  Mark  Twain  at  such  a  time  must 
regard  Mr.  McKinley  as  Captain  Kidd 
and  invite  him  to  exchange  the  stars  and 
stripes  for  the  skull  and  crossbones.  Yet 
if  we  exert  sufficient  self-control  to  pre- 
serve a  sense  of  reality  during  these  crises 
we  may  collect  quaint  and  unearthly 
things  enough  (speaking,  of  course,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view)  to  gladden 
our  declining  years. 
It 
No  source  has  been  so  much  drawn 
upon  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  by 
French  writers  a  s  t  h  e 
wonderfully  rich  archives 
of  the  Paris  secret 
police.  From  the  dos- 
siers he  found  there 
Gaboriau  builded  almost  all  of  his  nar- 
ratives of  crime  and  its  detection.  Eu- 
gene Sue,  Ponson  du  Terrail,  and  others 
used  them  freely  and  a  recent  story  from 
Paris  shows  that  it  was  there  that  the 
elder  Dumas  found  the  inspiratipn  of 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  The  ori- 
ginal of  Edmund  Dantes,  according  to 
this  tale,  was  Francois  Picaud,  a  journey- 
man cobbler,  who  in  1807  was  betrothed 


The  Source  of 
Honte  Criito 


to  one  Marguerite  Vigoureux,  who 
through  Dumas's  embellishments  was 
transformed  into  the  Mercedes  of  the 
romance.  Like  Dantes,  Picaud,  on  t|ie 
eve  of  his  marriage,  was  denounced  as 
a  spy  by  jealous  rivals  and  thrown 
secretly  into  prison  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  During  his  incarcera- 
tion, he  acted  as  servant  to  a  rich  Milan- 
ese ecclesiastic,  who  suggested  the  Abbe 
Faria,  The  Churchman  treated  Picaud 
like  a  son,  and  dying  in  prison  he  be- 
queathed to  him  seven  million  francs  on 
deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  and 
told  him  of  a  hiding  place  in  Italy  where 
diamonds  to  the  value  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  three  millions  of 
specie  consisting  of  English  guineas, 
French  louis  d'or,  Spanish  quadruples, 
Venetian  florins,  and  ducats  of  Milan, 
were  concealed. 

When  Picaud,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned under  the  name  of  Joseph 
Lucher,  was  freed  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  in  1814,  he  gathered  together 
the  treasure  bequeathed  to  him  and  be- 
gan to  build  plans  for  vengeance  on  the 
men  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  un- 
doing. Their  names  he  did  not  know, 
but,  disguised  as  an  Italian  priest,  he 
found  the  least  guilty  of  the  conspirators 
and  by  means  of  the  same  story  of  the 
diamond  which  Dumas  used  in  Monte 
Cristo  elicited  from  him  all  the  details 
of  the  plot,  Loupain,  the  prime  mover 
in  the  denouncement  of  seven  years  be- 
fore, the  original  of  Fernand,  had  mar- 
ried Marguerite,  prospered,  and  was  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  equipped  cafes 
in  Paris.  Unlike  Dumas's  hero,  who  set 
all  Paris  wild  with  curiosity  by  his 
Oriental  extravagance,  Picaud  went  to 
work  humbly.  He  sought  and  obtained 
employment  as  a  waiter  in  Loupain 's 
cafe  where,  as  fellow-servants,  were 
Gervais  Chaubard  and  Guilhem  Solari, 
the  two  men  who  with  Loupain  were 
responsible  for  his  years  of  suffering. 
Soon  disaster  began  to  fall  upon  the 
conspirators.  One  day  Chaubard  disap- 
peared and  his  body,  pierced  by  a  poig- 
nard,  was  found  on  the  Pont  des  Arts. 
Loupain's  family  was  disgraced.  He 
himself  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  was 
finally  stabbed  to  death  by  a  masked  man 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.     Solari 
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died  in  frightful  convulsions  from  poison. 
Vengeance  was  consnmmated,  but  retri- 
bution was  about  to  fall  ui»on  the  bead 
of  I'icaud.  a  retribution  which  took  the 
fomi  of  the  peculiar  punishment  meted 
out  to  Danglars  in  the  romance. 

When  he  was  leaving  the  Tuileries 
garden,  after  the  assassination  of  l^u- 
pain,  I'icaud  was  seized  and  carried  away 
to  an  abandoned  quarry,  'i"bere  in  the 
darkness  bis  captor  said,  "Well,  Picaud, 
what  name  arc  you  passing  under  now? 
Are  you  still  the  priest  lialdini.  or  the 
waiter,  I'rosper?  In  your  desire  for 
vengeance,  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the 
devil.  Ten  years  have  been  devoted  lo 
the  pursuit  of  three  creatures  von  sboidd 
have  spared.  Me  you  have  dragged 
down  to  perdition.  The  diamond  by 
which  you  bribed  me  was  my  undoing. 
I  killed  bim  who  cheated  me,  I  was  ar- 
rested, condemned  to  tbt  galleys,  and  for 
years  dragged  the  ball  and  chain.  Mak- 
ing my  escape,  my  one  thought  was  to 
reach  and  punish  the  priest  Ualdini.  Yon 
are  in  my  power.     Do  you  recognise  me ! 


I  am  Antoine  AlUit,  How  much  will  you 
pay  for  bread  and  water  ?" 

"1  have  no  money." 

"  Vou  have  sixteen  millions,"  replied 
the  captor,  who  went  on  to  enumerate 
with  ovcrwhehuing  accuracy  the  list  of 
his  victim's  investments.  "These  are  my 
conditions.  I  will  give  you  something 
to  eat  twice  a  day,  but  for  each  meal 
you  must  pay  me  twenty-five  thousand 

The  prisoner's  cupidity  proved  stronger 
than  his  hunger.  He  underwent  such 
acute  suffering  without  yielding  that  bis 
taptor  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
at  iasl  aroused  to  fury  by  this  persistent 
obstinacy,  be  threw  him.self  upon  I'icaud 
and  stabbed  him  to  death. 
t 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  who  was  born  i;i 
Poland,  who  began  his  career  as  a  sea- 
faring man  in  the  French 

T»..„t.  n-— .j'„  uiarine  service,  who  has 
Josepti  Conrad  8 .        i     >      i  ,,  i_ 

„  knocked    about    through 

"*""*  nearly  all  of  the  travelled 

waters  of  the  globe,  and 
who  of  late  years  has  been  writing  some 
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very  stunning  stories  based  on  his  ex- 
periences, lives  in  these  days  of  his  pros- 
perity in  Kent  in  a  house  which  he  calls 


and  who  himself  is  the  author  of  a  play 
about  David.  Mr.  Rice's  play  is  in  verse, 
and  Miss  Wilkinson's  in  prose,  and  the 
manuscript  of  each  was  on  the  ship,  a 
{act  which  furnished  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  the  friends  of  the  authors. 


Fanny  Hardjf 
Eclutorm 


FLORENCii  WlLKlNSUN'.. 

"Pent  Farm."  "Pent  Farm"  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  Rye  and  Winchelshea, 
two  of  the  famous  Five  Ports  on  the 
English  Channel.  In  a  picturesque  side 
street  of  Rye,  Henry  James  lives,  and 
near  the  f[ueer,  old,  ivy-covered  gateway 
of  Winchelshea  is  Ellen  Terry's  little 
four-room  cottage.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  "Pent  Farm"  is  "Maythem  Hall," 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  Eng- 
lish home;  and  not  much  farther  away 
is  "FroETnall  Farm,"  where  Madame  E. 
Maria  Alhanesi.  the  author  of  Susannah 
and  One  Other  lives.  Stephen  Crane  also 
lived  in  this  same  vicinity  during  the  last 
vears  of  his  life. 

Miss  Florence  Wilkinson's  "David  of 
Rcthlehem"  which,  with  "Mary  Mag- 
dalen," composes  the  vol- 

-  nme  which  has  just  been 

Florence  published  under  the  title 

Wilkinson  ^^^,^  pi^^,^  ^^  j^^^^i^  i^ 

we  are  told  the  first  of 
tlie  recent  dramas  dealing  with  that 
theme.  She  has  been  engaged  upon  its 
construction  during  several  years.  The 
nlay  was  bought  three  years  ago  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sothern,  but  has  not  vet  been  pro- 
duced. By  an  odd  coincidence,  Miss 
Wilkinson  crossed  the  Atlantic  last  sum- 
mer on  the  same  steamer  and  in  the  same 
party  as  Mr.  Cale  Young  Rice,  whom 
some  people  have  been  unkind  enough  to 
P^n  "»j-  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch," 


^f^s.  Fanny  Hardy  Eckstorm,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Penobscot  Man,  placed  her 
novel  on  familiar  ground 
for  for  generations  her 
familyhasbeen  Penobscot 
born.  For  seventy  con- 
tinuous years  her  grand- 
father and  father  were  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade.  They  bought  and  sold  canoes, 
canoe  barks,  deerskins,  mocassins,  snow- 
shoes,  and  all  the  products  of  the  woods, 
Mrs.  Eckstorm  was  brought  up  in  this 
atmosphere,  and  to  the  home  of  her  girl- 
hood there  came  day  by  day  a  continual 
line  of  trappers,  hunters,  deer  stalkers, 
lumbermen,  sealers,  river-drivers,  white 
men  and  Indians.    In  those  days  she  was 
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the  "daughter  of  the  regiment."  RJor^ 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  she  said  that 
some  day  she  was  going  to  write  a  book 
about  the  rivermen  and  loggers.  "When 
you  have  camped  with  a  man,"  she  says, 
"and  run  rough  water  and  gone  on  short 
rations  with  him,  and  worked  with  him 
on  hard  carries,  rain  or  shine,  you  get 
to  know  very  nearly  ail  there  is  in  him, 
and  usually  you  like  him." 
■t 
It  is  interesting  to  note  among  other 
contemporary  evidences  of  linguistic  care- 
lessness, how  the  niceties 
"Then"  and  of  English  arc  becoming 
"You"  totally     obscured.       The 

subjunctive  mood  simply 
does  not  exist  for  the  great  majority  of 


modern  writers,  and  we  find  that  even  the 
distinction  between  "thou"  and  "you"  is 
unknown  to  many  and  ignored  by  more. 
In  the  poems  that  are  sent  to  us  for  pub- 
lication we  find  the  authors  passing  quite 
unconsciously  from  "thou"  to  "you,"  it 
being  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  the  stately  style.  The  collocation 
"ihou  hath"  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  plurality  is  sometimes  definitely  as- 
sumed for  "thou."  Thus  Mrs.  Mary 
Raker  G.  Kddy  in  a  manifesto  which  she 
issued  not  long  ago  to  Christian  Scien- 
tists began  it  as  follows: 

".My  Belovtd  Brethren:  I  have  a  secret  to 
Icll  thcc  and  a  que.slion  to  ask.  Do  you  know 
how  much  I  love  you?"  ^  . 


MARGARET  HORTON  POTTER 
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And,  quite  recently,  Margaret  Horton 
Potter's  romance,  The  Flame  Gatherers, 
is  full  of  instances  wlierc  "tliou"  and 
"you"  are  cmploye<l  side  by  side  as 
thongli  there  were  no  difference  between 
them.  Tlie  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is 
to  mar  the  force  of  the  more  strenuous 
passages,  as,  for  instance,  on  page  iiy, 
wliere  the  Hindu  princess,  Ahalya,  de- 
■  deceit  of  Ragunath  : 

.till.  Ilii'ii  shann'ifss.  Ircaclitroiis,  liale- 

!     I  lialc.v<^H.''' 


Pnssiiilv  one  nn.i^ht  nut  to 
much  in  the  way  of  oxacti;css  < 


xpcct  too 


flai 


Monthly,  he  depicts  Carnal  Wisdom  as 
addressing  a  young  man  in  the  following 

"I  pray  you,  my  promising  young  man,  em- 
broil not  thyself  in  the  days  of  Ihy  youth  in 
those  various  combinations,  etc,  etc." 


Mr.  Joseph  C,  Lincoln's  Cap'n  Eri, 
wliich  has  been  greeted  with  the  usual 

conventional    phrases 

,        .  „  which   have  been   indis- 

joscph  L.  criminately     applied     to 

rnco  n  every    novel    suggesting 

the  David  Harum  school, 
is,  it  must  be  said,  far  and  away  above 
what  we  have  come  to  expect  in  a  new 
book  along  this  line  of  fiction.  The  aver- 
age "B'gosh"  novel  has  little  or  no  merit ; 
Lap'n  Eri  has  considerable.  Its  author 
was  born  on  February  13,  1870,  in 
FirewsEer,  Mass.,  a  typical  Cape  Cod 
town,  settled  by  the  Pilgrims  or  their 
('escendants  soon  after  their  landing  at 
Plymouth.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the 
home  of  retired  sea  captains  and  ship 
ovners.  and  all  of  Mr.  Lmcoln's  early  as- 
sociations had  to  do  with  the  sea. 


J'! 


.   LINCOLN'. 


from  a  fccr  lilc  Mrs,  Eddy  or  a  popular 
rovciisi  like  Mifs  Potter.  These  mav 
jv.r-l)k-  •■thou."  ■■thee."  "thy,"  and  ■'thine" 
with  "you,"  "your."  and  "yours"  and  still 
it  u-av  l;c  sij-iiificai;t  of  nothing.  Rut 
Off  is  eiilitk'd  t  i  feci  vcrv  much  surprised 
i:'.dcod  when  so  accn-uiilislicd  a  scholar 
.•.•1(1  writer  PS  President  ncnjamin  Ide 
Whrc'er  (if  the  University  of  California 
fii  s  over  the  same  stumbling  block  and 
forgets  so  elementary  a  law  of  English 
usage.  In  an  article  which  he  contrib- 
some    time   ago  to   the    Atlantic 


The  letters  of  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot 
N'orton  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  on 

a  very  different  footing 
RuBkin's  from   the   things   which 

Letters  admirers  of  certain  great 

men  are  forever  digging 
up.  Many  of  them  are  in  his  most  char- 
acteristic manner,  and  there  is  not  one 
ro  far  that  is  without  interest  or  sugges- 
tiveness.  They  are  spontaneous  and 
hearty  even  when  they  are  omplainin-', 
which  they  very  often  pre.  They  are  mt 
like  some  recently  published  letters  which 
Thackeray  wrote  in  moments  of  reduced 
vitality.  Ruskin  could  grumble  that  the 
world  was  all  awry  and  at  the  sane  tiiic 
i>f'rceive  that  his  demands  were  so'ne- 
■hat  exorbitant  and  he  himself  a  trifle 
absurd.  It  was  a  very  human  kind  of 
reformer  who  coidd  write  like  this  whe'.i 
1-e  was  in  the  blues : 

"Indeed,  I  rather  wani  good  wishes  now,  f  r 
I  am  tormented  liy  what  I  cannot  gel  said  nor 
done.  \  want  lo  get  all  the  Tilians,  TiiUorets, 
Paul  Veroncscs,  Turners,  and  Sir  Joshuas  in 
the  world  iiilo  one  great  fireproof  Gothic  gal- 
lery of  marble  and  serpentine.  I  want  to  get 
them  all  perfectly  engraved.  I  want  to  go  and 
draw    all    the    subjects    of    Turner's    i9/>oo 
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sketches  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  elaborated  make  the  Italians  industrious,  the  Americans 
by  myself.  I  want  to  get  everybody  a  dinner  quiet,  the  Swiss  romantic,  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  hasn't  got  one.  I  want  to  macadamise  rational,  and  Hie  English  Parliament  honest- 
some  new  roads  to  Heaven  with  broken  fools'-  ^iid  I  can't  do  anything  and  don't  understand 
heads;  I  want  to  hang  up  some  knaves  out  of  ^^1,3,  ,  ^^^  jj^j.,^  ^^^-i 
the  way,  not  that  I've  any  dislike  to  them,  but 

I  think  it  would  be  wholesome  for  them,  and  * 

for  other  people,  and  that  they  would  make  Jt  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  in  the 

good  crow's  meat     I  want  to  play  all  day  long  celebration    of    the    literary    ceiitennarv 

and  arrange  my  cabinet  w.th  new  wh.te  wool ;  ^1^;^.^   I^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^' 

1  want  somebody  to  amuse  me  when  I  m  tired ;  1           r               ,,           _ 

I    warn    Turner's    pictures    not    to    fade.      1  ^            „     ^        P0P""ar  of   recent  years 

want    to    be    able    to    draw    clouds,    and    to  George  Sand         there   IS   a   gootl   deal   of 

understand  how  ihey  go-and   1   can't  m^kc  hiimbug.      1-or   instance, 

ihem  stand  still,  nor  understand  them— they  the    fact     that    Madame 

all  go  sideways.    ,    .    .    Farther.  I  want   i^  Amantine  Lncile  Aiirore  Dndevant.  bet- 
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ter  known  as  George  Sand,  was  born  in 
Paris  one  hundred  years  ago  this  month, 
enables  a  great  many  periodicals  to  print 
articles  about  her  life  and  her  work,  just 
■  as  if  she  were  the  writer  of  the  latest 
novel  that  had  passed  the  hundred  thou- 
sandth mark.  This  in  itself  is  unquestion- 
ably a  very  good  thing.  But  the  fact  it- 
self does  not  in  any  way  mean  that  we 
have  all  of  us  suddenly  developed  a  new 
fondness  for  George  Sand,  or  that  the 
reading  public  throughout  the  country  is 
engaged  in  devouring  Indiana,  Valentine, 
Lelia,  and  Jacques.  To  be  perfectly  hon- 
est about  the  matter  is  to  say  that  l)eyond 


possibly  Consuelo  and  the  Countess. of 
Rudolstadt,  the  average  well-read  Ameri- 
can of  recent  years  has  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  George  Sand's  literary  work. 
Even  in  France  she  no  longer  holds  the 
place  she  held  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
and  when  you  find  her  name  in  a  French 
periodical  or  journal,  it  is  not  the  writer 
who  is  discussed,  but  the  woman,  her  ec- 
centricities and  her  amours.  Her  books 
are  hardly  reading  for  the  jeune  fille,  and 
the  Parisian  flaneur  has  been  so  long  fed 
on  literary  dishes  of  a  spicier  flavour  that 
he  has  grown  to  look  upon  her  as  more  or 
less  insipid.  Ask  him  point  blank  what 
he  thinks  of  her  and  he  will  probably  re- 
member first  of  all  that  her  teeth  were 
badly  discoloured  from  smoking  strong 
cigars,  and  express  his  opinion  that  in 
her  famous  affair  of  the  heart  with  Al- 
fred de  Musset  one  very  likely  was  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  other.  To  him  the 
books  she  wrote  will  be  an  afterthought. 
Of  the  three  or  four  great  French  literary 
geniuses  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century  she  has  proved  the  least  endur- 
ing. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  "Boz"  of  Dick- 
ens, the  "Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh"  of 
Thackeray,  and  the  "Mark  Twain"  of 
Clemens,  there  is  an  anecdote  connected 
with  the  pseudonym  which  Madame 
Dude  van  t  assumed.  Her  first  literary 
work  was  done  in  collaboration  with 
Jules  Sandeau.  Utterly  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  life  with  the  man  whose 
name  she  bore,  she  had  taken  the  decisive 
step,  broken  away  from  all  the  family  ties 
and  gone  to  Paris  with  the  vague  hope  of 
carving  out  for  herself  some  sort  of  a 
career.  There  she  met  Sandeau,  and 
together  thoy  agreed  to  write  a 
novel.  Before  they  could  beein  the 
work,  however,  Sandeau  was  obliged  to 
make  a  trip  to  Italy,  so,  before  his  depart- 
ure, it  was  planned  that  he  should  do  one 
part  and  she  the  other.  On  his  return, 
after  an  absence  of  many  weeks,  he  asked 
her  what  she  had  accomplished.  "I  have 
finished  my  part,"  she  replied,  "and  you. 
what  have  you  done  ?"  Thereupon  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  done  ab- 
solutely nothing.  "Very  well."  she  said, 
"it  makes  no  difference,  because  I  have 
done  your  part  also."  "So  much  the  bet- 
ter. What  name  shall  we  sign  to  it?  Sup- 
pose you  take  mine."    At  this  she  de- 
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murred,  finally  agreeing  to  make  use  of 
the  first  half  of  his  name.  Then  it  was  a 
question  of  a  first  name.  "That  is  easily 
solved,"  said  Sandeau,  pointing  up  to  the 
calendar,  "to-day  is  St.  George's  day.  Let 
us  sign  the  novel  George  Sand." 

As  interesting  a  paper  as  was  ever 
written  about  George  Sand,  showing  as  it 
does  the  light  in  which  she  was  regard- 
ed by  an  unsympathetic  contemporary, 
was  Thackeray's  "Madame  Sand  and  the 


New  Apocalypse  "  It  was  a  time  when 
men  and  women  of  letters  in  France  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  themselves  very 
much  ail  grand  scr'icux,  and  when  every 
new  book  was  being'  hailed  as  the  gospel 
of  some  political,  religious,  or  social  re- 
generation. This  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Thackeray,  not  always  the  most  ami- 
able of  men,  attacked  with  mofe^savagery 
than  justice  and  in  his  scarification  of 
Madame  Sand  he  maliciously  discussed 
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her  typical  heroine  in  such  i 
to  make  an  absolutely  perfect  portrait  of 
the  woman  herself.  "The  Parisian  phil- 
osopher," he  says,  "will  attempt  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  changes  through  which 
Madame  Sand's  mind  has  passed — the 
initiatory  trials,  labours,  and  sufferings 
which  she  has  had  to  go  through — be- 
fore she  reached  her  present  happy  state 
of  mental  illumination.  She  teaches  her 
wisdom  in  parables,  that  are,  mostly,  a 
couple  of  volumes  long;  and  began  first 
by  an  eloquent  attack  on  marriage,  in  the 
charming  novel  of  Indiana.  'Pity,'  cried 
she,  'for  the  poor  woman  who,  united 
to  a  being  whose  brute  force  makes  him 
her  superior,  should  venture  to  break  the 
bondage  which  is  imposed  on  her,  and 
allow  her  heart  to  be  free.'  To  support 
this  claim  of  pity,  she  writes  two  volumes 
of  the  most  exquisite  prose.  What  a 
tender,  suffering  creature  is  Indiana; 
how  little  her  husband  appreciates  that 
gentleness  which  he  is  crushing  by  his 
tyranny  and  brutal  scorn ;  how  natural  it 


is  that,  in  the  absence  of  his  sympathy, 
she,  poor,  clinging,  confiding  creature, 
should  seek  elsewhere  for  shelter;  how 
captious  we  should  be  to  call  criminal — 
to  visit  with  too  heavy  a  censure — an  act 
which  is  one  of  the  natural  impulses  of  a 
tender  heart,  that  seeks  but  for  a  worthy 
object  to  love.  But  why  attempt  to  tell 
the  tale  of  Beautiful  Indiana?  Madame 
Sand  has  written  it  so  well  that  not  the 
hardest-hearted  husband  in  Christendom 
can  fail  to  be  touched  by  her  sorrows, 
though  he  may  refuse  to  listen  to  her 
argument."  Of  her  style,  however, 
Thackeray  could  not  say  too  much.  He 
called  it  noble,  a  strange  tongue,  beauti- 
fully rich  and  pure.  "She  leaves  you  at 
the  end  of  one  of  her  brief,  rich,  melan- 
choly sentences,  with  plenty  of  food  for 
future  cogitation.  I  can't  express  to  you 
the  chann  of  them ;  they  seem  to  me  like 
the  sound  of  country  bells — provoking  I 
don't  know  what  musing  and  meditation, 
and   falling   sweetly   and   sadly   on   the 
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ONE  can  compare  George  Sand 
with  George  Eliot  if  one 
chooses,  and  the  comparison 
may  be  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article;  but  the  true  parallel  is 
with  Madame  de  Stael. 

George  Eliot's  attitude  towards  the 
code  which  she  transgressed  was  always 
deferential.  She  had  not  the  courage 
of  her  irregularities,  and  never  brought 
theory  quite  into  line  with  practice.  One 
never  feels  quite  sure  whether  her  guid- 
ing maxim  was"Videomelioraproboque," 
or  "Circumstances  alter  cases,"  In  the 
case  of  George  Sand  and  Madame  de 
Stael  one  is  not  left  in  any  correspond- 
ing doubt.  They  neither  disapproved  of 
themselves  nor  claimed  the  benefit  of  a 
special  dispensation  as  the  reward  of 
genius.  They  not  only  revolted  but 
raised  the  banner  of  revolt,  asserting 
the  right  of  women  to  "live  their  own 
lives,"  long  before  that  phrase  came  to 
be  adopted  as  the  badge  of  advanced 
feminism.  The  puritan's  "sense  of  sin" 
troubled  their  consciences  as  little  as  it 
impeded    their    actions.      They    hardly 


doubted — George  Sand  certainly  did  not 
doubt  at  all — that  God  was  on  their  side, 
and  actively  sympathetic  with  their  extra- 
conjugal  amours.  Their  writings  were 
a  running  commentary  on  their  lives,  and 
their  lives  a  running  commentary  on 
their  writings.  They  have  their  place  in 
the  history  of  sentiment,  if  not  ot 
thought,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. As  the  champions  of  a  cause  they 
will  continue  to  be  interesting  to  read 
about  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
interesting  to  read. 

Of  course  there  were  differences  be- 
tween them ;  and  insistence  on  the  dif- 
ferences may  be  as  good  a  method  as 
another  of  making  the  picture  of  George 
Sand  stand  out  distinctly. 

The  first  difference  is  that  Madame  de 
Stael  was  in  "Society,"  whereas  George 
Sand  was  not.  This  made  things  easier 
for  the  former  lady.  She  had  no  need  to 
change  her  environment  in  order  to  re- 
volt, and  no  temptation  to  descend  to 
eccentricities.  She  was  far  too  important 
to  become  "declassee"  through  her  con- 
duct in  that  complaisant  sge.     It  was 
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such  a  simple  matter  for  her  to  "live  her 
own  life"  in  the  circle  in  which  she  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  move  that  it 
would  never  have  been  suspected  that  her 
proceedings  were  in  any  sense  deliberate, 
or  bore  any  relation  to  theory,  if  she 
had  not  poured  out  her  soul  on  paper,  and 
set  forth  the  doctrine  that,  while  the 
best  thing  of  all  was  to  find  happiness  in 
marriage,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  find 
hnjipiness  in  love. 

George  Sand,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  young  woman  from  the  country,  with 
no  more  opportunities  for  "living  her 
own  life"  than  the  average  clergyman's 
daughter  in  a  remote  rural  rectory.  She 
pined  in  vain  for  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyments  in  the  midst  of  which 
her  prototype  had  grown  up.  At  first, 
it  would  seem,  the  desire  for  them,  even 
if  conscious,  was  not  acute.  She  was 
married,  and  was  devoted  to  her  chil- 
dren. But  she  was  also  bored,  and  bore- 
dom is  cumulative  in  its  effects.  For  a 
time  she  was  sustained  by  the  calm 
platonic  friendship  of  a  lawyer;  but  the 
longing  for  a  larger  life,  and  for  more 
palpitating  emotions  grew  upon  her.  The 
longing  was  stimulated  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  got  drunk,  and 
made  love  to  the  maid  servants.  So  the 
crisis  came,  and  she  decided  to  "kick 
over  the  traces,"  and  plunge  into  Bo- 
hemia. To  understand  her,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realise  that  she  did  this,  not 
under  the  influence  of  sudden  passion, 
but,  so  to  say,  "on  general  principles." 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  traces 
which  she  was  absolutely  obliged  to  kick 
over  before  the  freedom  which  she  de- 
sired could  be  attained.  She  knew  that, 
and  acted  accordingly,  going  so  far  as 
to  pay  farewell  calls  at  the  houses  of 
her  "bourgeois"  friends  before  definitely 
passing  over  to  Bohemia,  where  alone 
the  living  of  her  own  life  was  possible 
to  her.  There  was,  in  short,  a  definite 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  with  a  definite 
campaign  in  view;  and,  having  crossed 
that  dividing  stream,  George  Sand  pro- 
ceeded to  live  her  own  life  witl|  a  thor- 
oughness that  no  other  woman  of  letters 
has  ever  equalled.  She  dressed  herself 
in  male  attire  and  smoked  cigars;  she 
smoked  them  not  only  in  smoking-rooms 
but   in   drawing-rooms.     She   regarded 


her  favours  as  her  own  to  bestow  where 
she  chose ;  and  she  bestowed  them-  so 
freely  and,  above  all,  so  publicly,  that  the 
literature  of  her  amours  is  like  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Dreyfus  case  for  magnitude. 

That  is  one  difference  between  George 
Sand  and  Madame  de  Stael.  There  is 
another. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  heart  Madame  de 
Stael  was  more  often  the  pursuer  than 
the  pursued,  and  endured,  on  the  whole, 
more  suffering  than  she  inflicted.  M.  de. 
Narbonne,  says  Madame  Recamier, 
"treated  her  very  badly  as  successful 
men  too  often  do."  Camille  Jordan,  in- 
vited to  travel  with  her  in  Italy  "as  an 
act  of  charity  to  one  whose  soul  is  cruelly 
wounded,"  dechned  the  invitation.  Ben- 
jamin Constant  actually  ran  away  from 
her  that  he  might  get  married  without 
her  knowledge.  So  that  it  was  not  with- 
out reason  that  she  wrote,  at  the  time 
when  her  renown  was  at  its  zenith,  that 
"Fame  is  for  women  only  a  splendid 
mourning  for  happiness." 

Quite  other  is  the  impression  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  George  Sand's 
career.  It  suggests  the  harmonies  of  a 
triumphant  wedding  march — a  wedding 
march  that  is  not  the  less  triumphant  be- 
cause, while  the  bride  is  always  the  same, 
the  bridegrooms  are  continually  chang- 
ing. 

By  all  the  rules,  George  Sand  ought 
to  have  been  unattractive.  She  was  a 
blue  stocking;  she  was  mannish;  her 
complexion  was  ruined,  and  her  teeth 
were  discoloured  by  the  smoking  of  the 
cigars  already  mentioned.  But  these  are 
matters  in  which  one  has  to  judge  not 
by  rules  but  by  results;  and  the  results, 
in  this  case,  were  dazzling.  Only  once 
in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ences did  George  Sand  lay  siege  to  a 
heart  that  was  coated  with  triple  brass ; 
and  then  she  withdrew  indignantly  from 
the  assault  before  she  had  time  to  suffer. 
Prosper  Merimee  regarded  her  as  an 
adventuress.  She  has  recorded  her  com- 
plaint that  he  did  not  take  her  seriously. 
"Take  him  back,"  she  wrote  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  had  introduced  him ;  and  the 
incident  was  closed.  It  was  "foolish- 
ness," she  wrote;  but  it  was  her  pride 
and  not  her  heart  that  was  wounded  by 
the  failure.  It  left  no  enduring  trace. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  had  lived  it  down. 
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And,  in  her  other  love  affairs,  both  an- 
terior and  subsequent,  it  was  always  with 
her  that  the  victory  rested. 

In  a  fit  of  melancholy  introspection 
she  once  said  that  her  heart  was  a  ceme- 
tery— to  which  her  interlocutor  is  re- 
ported to  have  replied  that  it  was  a 
necropolis;  and  if  the  intention  was  to 
imply  that  her  lovers  were  also  her  vic- 
tims— and  that  there  were  many  of  them 
■ — the  simile  was  reasonably  well  chosen. 
It  might  be  added  that  her  heart  also 
resembled  a  cemetery  in  that  the  burials 
did  not  impede  the  verdure.  It  was  a 
heart  that  was  always  young  in  spite 
of  the  stress  of  its  emotions ;  whereas 
the  hearts  of  the  men  on  whom  she  lav- 
ished those  emotions  always— with  the 
one  exception  mentioned— emerged  dam- 
aged and  bruised,  if  not  actually  broken. 
Even  when  they  technically  "treated  her 
badly" — and  she  represents  herself  as 
having  been  treated  badly  by  nearly  all  of 
them — the  result  in  this  respect  was  the 
same. 

Jules  Sandeau  treated  George  Sand 
badly.  The  day  came  when  she  discov- 
ered that  she  had  a  rival  in  the  washer- 
woman. She  quitted  him  with  affec- 
tionate "compassion,"  packing  up  his 
belongings  and  sending  them  to  the  house 
of  a  mutual  friend,  and  decUning  even 
a  farewell  interview.  But,  even  so,  it 
was  her  heart  that  recovered  first;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  heart  ever  re- 
covered at  all.  At  all  events,  "La  Grande 
Encyclopedic"  records  that  he  mourned 
for  her  to  the  end  of  his  days;  and  it 
seems  to  be  established  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  he  was  an  Academician,  he 
bore  sufficient  rancour  to  vote  against  a 
proposal  that  the  Academy  should  award 
her  a  literary  prize  of  twenty  thousand 
francs.  And  she  meanwhile  had  put  the 
memory  away,  and  loved  Alfred  de 
Musset,  and  Dr.  Pagello,  and  Michel  de 
Bourges,  and  Chopin,  and  many  others. 

Alfred  de  Musset  also  treated  her 
badly.  He  was  unfaithful  to  her  in  the 
course  of  the  famous  honeymoon  at 
Venice;  and  he  also,  by  his  dissipations, 
obliged  her  to  nurse  him  through  an  at- 
tack of  delirium  tremens.  But  here  again 
it  was  he  and  not  she  who  suffered.  He 
could  not  hve  without  her,  though  he  had 
to  try ;  but  she  could  perfectly  well  live 


without  him.  Retiring,  he  wrote  her 
reams  of  pathetic  letters ;  and  she  mean- 
while had  set  up  housekeeping  with  the 
physician  who  had  attended  the  poet  in 
his  illness.  She  dragged  that  physician 
after  her  to  Paris,  and  then  tired  of  him, 
and  left  him  there — the  laughing  stock 
of  the  Parisians — while  she  went  down 
to  Nohant  to  see  her  children.  The 
doctor  sought  consolation  by  walking  the 
hospitals,  and  making  himself  an  expert 
in  lithotrity.  George  Sand  needed  no 
consolation.  She  returned  temporarily 
to  Alfred  de  Musset,  parted  from  the 
poet  a  second  time,  to  his  great  and  per- 
manent distress,  was  able  to  love,  and 
to  be  loved  by,  Michel  de  Bourges,  who 
was  to  be  succeeded  in  his  turn  by 
Chopin,  who,  after  having  been  dismissed 
by  her,  called  out  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  wanted  to  die  in  no  arms  but  hers. 
Truly  this  is  a  life  of  which  one  may 
fairly  say  that  it  was  lived  to  the  melody 
of  the  wedding  march. 

To  an  English  critic,  however,  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  the  story  is  the  delibera- 
tion and  aggressive  publicity  of  all  these 
unconventional  proceedings.  In  an  anal- 
ogous picture  of  English  or  American 
life,  one  always  has  a  glimpse  in  the 
background  of  vice  paying  homage  to 
virtue.  George  Eliot,  for  example,  would 
appear  to  have  paid  that  homage,  not 
only  when  she  wrote  her  extremely  moral 
novels,  but  also  when  she  usurped  an- 
other woman's  name  and  called  herself 
Mri.  Lewes  instead  of  Miss  Evans.  That 
is  the  English  way  of  doing  things ;  and 
the  doing  of  them  is  generally  compli- 
cated by  some  agonising  wonder  whether 
certain  other  ladies  who  are  better  en- 
titled to  the  names  they  bear  can  be 
induced  to  overlook  the  irregularity  of 
the  position  and  "call."  Such  tremulous 
hesitancy  is  unusual  in  France;  and 
George  Sand  was  singularly  free  from  it 
even  for  a  Frenchwoman.  As  we  have 
seen,  she  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  burnt 
her  boats  and  bridges,  and  left  P.  P.  C. 
cards  on  all  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance 
whom  she  thought  likely  to  disapprove 
of  her  new  departure.  Nor  was  that  all. 
She  also  preached  what  she  practised — 
a  thing  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  usually 
finds  not  less  difficult  than  practising 
what  he  preaches — and  discussed  her 
love  affairs  with  her  friends  as  openly 
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as  other  people  discuss  the  weather  or 
the  state  of  their  health. 

One  finds  a  splendid  illustration  of 
George  Sand's  open-hearted  candour  in  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  dispose  of  a 
rumour  that  the  pianist  Liszt  enjoyed  the 
place  of  honour  in  her  affections.  "Liszt," 
she  rejoined,  "thinks  only  of  God  and 
the  Virgin  Mary — whom  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely resemble.  Good  and  fortunate 
young  man  1"  But  her  confidences  were 
positive  as  well  as  negative.  They  began 
at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  and  they 
continued  until  the  end.  There  was  as 
little  mystery  about  her  liaisons  as  if 
they  had  been  royal  marriages.  She  as- 
sumed that  they  were  matters  of  public 
interest  and  importance.  The  presence 
of  her  children  never  embarrassed  her 
in  the  conduct  of  them,  even  when 
they  had  grown  up  to  years  of  indiscre- 
tion. She  negotiated  them^and  especial- 
ly negotiated  the  conclusion  of  them — 
through  ambassadors ;  and  reported  prog- 
ress without  reticence,  from  time  to 
time. 

The  rupture  with  Jules  Sandeau  was 
negotiated  thrqugh  Emile  Regnault.  "I 
will  pack  up  Jules'  things  and  send  them 
to  you,  for  I  desire  to  have  no  interview 
with  him  on  his  return.  ...  I  have 
been  too  profoundly  hurt  by  the  discov- 
eries that  I  have  made  as  to  his  conduct 
to  feel  any  other  sentiment  for  him  than 
an  affectionate  compassion.  Tell  him, 
etc.    .    .    ." 

In  the  case  of  Prosper  Merimee,  the 
intermediary  was  Sainte-Beuve.  Her 
succinct  note  to  the  critic :  "Vous  me 
I'avez  prete ;  je  vous  le  rends,"  is  famous, 
if  not  authentic.  Absolutely  authentic, 
if  less  famous,  is  the  report  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  first  published  in  the  "Revue  de 
Paris"  in  1896:  "The  experiment  failed 
completely.  My  suffering,  my  disgust, 
my  discouragement  reduced  me  to  tears. 
Instead  of  finding  an  affection  capable 
of  pitying  and  relieving  me,  I  only  found 
a  bitter  and  frivolcus  raillery.  After  this 
folly  of  mine,  I  was  more  depressed  than 
ever,  and,  as  you  saw,  very  much  dis- 
posed to  suicide." 

In  the  case  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  the 
whole  world  was  in  George  Sand's  con- 
fidence from  the  poet's  mother  down- 
wards. She  actually  called  upon  Madame 
de  Musset  to  ask  her  permission  to  take 
her   son   for   a   honeymoon   journey   to 


Venice,  and  pleaded  so  successfully  that 
the  permission  was  accorded.  When  the 
breach  comes,  and  de  Musset  and  his  suc- 
cessful rival.  Dr.  Pagello,  have  to  receive 
their  dismissals  almost  simultaneously, 
the  confidants  increase  and  multiply. 
Sainte-Beuve,  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, is  to  the  fore.  De  Musset,  in  fact, 
writes  to  Sainte-Beuve,  to  complain  that 
the  critic  only  finds  time  to  call  upon  him 
when  he  hears  that  he  has  quarrelled  with 
his  mistress ;  and  George  Sand,  after  en- 
quiring of  the  critic  what  are  the  signs  by 
which  she  may  know  whether  she  still 
loves  de  Musset  or  not,  commissions  him 
to  implore  her  lover  not  to  attempt  to  see 
her  again.  De  Musset's  friend,  Tattet, 
also  has  his  role.  He  is  commissioned  to 
give  money  to  Pagello,  and  to  pretend 
that  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
his  pictures,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
had  proved  unsalable.  Her  son's  tutor, 
Boucoiran,  receives  a  double  commission. 
He  is  to  "deceive  Alfred"  with  some  ex- 
cuse that  she  wishes  to  make  for  retiring 
to  the  country;  and  she  further  writes 
that  she  "con^des  and  bequeaths  to  him 
Pagello — a  most  worthy  man  of  bis 
kind." 

Similarly  with  the  Chopin  story.  There 
are  reams  of  letters  about  it.  All  the 
world  is  welcome  to  know  that  the  rup- 
ture came  because  the  pianist  quarrelled 
with  the  novelist's  son — also  that  the 
pianist  "was  not  exclusive  in  the  affection 
which  he  bestowed,  though  he  expected 
excliisiveness  in  the  affection  which  he 
received."  But  there  are  limits  to  a 
healthy  curiosity  for  this  sort  of  detail. 
We  only  need  the  details  for  the  sake 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
George  Sand's  mental  and  moral  atti- 
tude towards  this  side  of  life.  Consti- 
tutionally incapable  of  believing  that  any- 
thing that  she  did  was  wrong,  she  dif- 
fered from  her  great  English  parallel  in 
this  notable  particular :  that  whereas 
George  Eliot  was  a  moralist  in  spite  of 
the  "faux  menage,"  George  Sand  made 
the  "faux  menage"  the  starting  point,  M" 
pivot,  of  her  moral  system.  Her  actions 
and  her  writings  were  two  manifestations 
of  a  single  energy.  As  has  been  said, 
she  preached  what  she  practised ;  and  she 
preached  it  in  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
autobic^raphy  and  an  imme|ise  oorr^ 
spondence.  1 
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It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
writer  to  be  both  voluminous  and  vital. 
George  Sand  wrote  many  books  that 
made  a  noise,  but  no  book  that  can  really 
be  said  to  live  or  to  deserve  to  live.  In 
two  of  the  qualities  which  give  per- 
manent value  to  the  written  word,  her 
work  was  lamentably  lacking.  She  was 
not  a  penetrating  observer  of  externals, 
and  her  grip  of  life  was  not  intellectual 
but  purely  emotional.  She  worked  with 
her  heart,  and  not  with  her  head,  and 
wrote  down  not  what  she  had  thought 
out  but  what  she  felt ;  and  that  is  always 
a  dangerous  practice  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  include  posterity  in  their  public. 
For  intellectual  values  are  constant, 
whereas  emotional  values  vary  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  sublime  of 
to-day  becomes  the  ridiculous  of  to- 
morrow— especially  if  the  emotion  is  laid 
on  with  a  trowel.  George  Sand  is  out  of 
date  for  the  same  reason  for  which  Cha- 
teaubriand is  out  of  date — because  the 
receptivity  of  the  reading  public  is  not 
what  it  was  when  she  wrote.  She  com- 
mands our  interest  not  as  a  creator  but 
as  a  phenomenon — as  the  exaggerated 
type  of  an  emotional  epoch  that  has 
passed  away. 

Romanticism  was  the  note  of  the  age 
in  which  George  Sand  came  to  Paris. 
The  romantic  movement  was  in  full 
swing  in  the  thirties  when  she  began  to 
write ;  and  it  was  not  a  literary  movement 
only.  There  was  going  on  a  general  fer- 
ment of  ideas  of  which  "Hugolatry"  was 
the  chief  outward  literary  sign.  Repub- 
licanism, and  Saint  Simonism,  and  the 
grotesque  developments  of  Saint  Simon- 
ism, were  also  mixed  up  with  it.  The 
attack  was  directed  not  only  against 
classical  forms  in  literature,  but  also 
against  classical  traditions  of  order  in 
government  and  morals.  There  was 
therefore  room  for  considerable  diversity 
of  interest  and  method  within  the  ranks 
of  the  party  of  revolt.  The  rebels  spe- 
cialised according  to  their  genius  and 
inclinations.  Where  there  was  a  general 
shaking  off  of  shackles,  each  naturally 
devoted  particular  attention  to  the  chains 
that,  to  him  or  her,  seemed  particularly 
galling. 

Theoretically  George  Sand  accepted 
the  whole  romantic  programme  of  re- 
volt.    In  literature  she  was,  at  any  rate. 


to  begin  with,  a  Hugolater.  There  exist 
early  letters .  in  which  she  signs  herself 
"George  Sand:  Hugolatre."  But  her 
temperament  made  her  carelessly  spon- 
taneous in  matters  of  literary  form,  so 
that,  on  this  side  of  romanticism,  it  is 
not  Victor  Hugo  alone  who  towers  above 
her  like  a  giant.  In  politics,  she  was  a 
Repubhcan,  and  she  served  the  Republi- 
can cause  with  her  pen  in  1848.  But 
here  again  there  were  giants  in  the  land, 
and  a  woman  had  little  chance.  Her  po- 
litical writings  have  not  much  more  po- 
litical significance  than  Felix  Holt.  They 
have  a  great  deal  less  significance  than 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  There  remained, 
however,  domestic  life  and  the  relations 
of  the  sexes.  That  was  the  side  of  the 
romantic  movement  that  really  went  home 
to  George  Sand.  She  had  herself  suf- 
fered, and  had  revolted — first  in  thought 
and  then  in  deed.  Emotional  by  nature, 
she  had  found  her  way  into  a  tangle  of 
emotional  perplexities ;  and  she  still  had 
to  write  for  her  living  at  the  time  when 
the  perplexities  environed  her.  To  write 
about  herself  and  her  personal  problems 
was  only  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. She  followed  it,  justifying  her 
life  as  she  lived  it,  sometimes,  as  in  Elle 
et  Lui,  actually  telling  her  own  story 
under  a  thin  disguise,  but  always  sup- 
porting particular  escapades  with  emo- 
tional generalisations.  She  took  love 
for  her  province,  and,  on  that  side,  repre- 
sented at  once  all  that  was  most  typical 
and  all  that  was  most  exaggerated  in  the 
romantic  movement. 

One  must  insist  that  the  generalisa- 
tions are  emotional  and  not  intellectual. 
In  so  far  as  the  novels  conduct  an  argu- 
ment, the  method  is  purely  deductive. 
Almost  all  of  them  could  be  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  syllogism ;  and  the  major  of  all 
the  syllogisms  is  the  same.  Love  comes 
from  God,  and  obedience  to  its  dictates 
is  a  duty.  Indiana,  or  Lelia,  or  whoever 
it  may  be,  loved  her  lover.  Therefore, 
she  was  right  to  be  unfaithful  to  her 
husband,  and  he  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  her  conduct.  That  is  the  for- 
mula, continually  restated  with  ingenious 
and  pathetic  variations. 

It  is  a  question,  of  course,  how  far 
the  critic  is  justified  in  analysing  the 
"argument"  of  a  work  of  art.  He  is  al- 
ways liable,  if  he  does  such  a  thing,  to 
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hear  himself  reminded  of  the  Senior 
Wrangler  who  condemned  Paradise  Lost 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  "prove  any- 
thing." But  circumstances  alter  cases 
in  criticism  as  in  other  matters.  Milton, 
in  spite  of  his  announcement  that  he 
would  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men" 
was  not  real  I  y  trying  to  prove  anything. 
George  Sand,  as  obviously,  was  putting 
herself  forward  as  the  prophetess  of  a 
new  moral  code.  She  did  deliberately 
proceed  from  premises  to  conclusions. 
Consequently  one  feels  warranted  in 
pointing  out,  not  indeed  that  her  premises 
do  not  contain  her  conclusions,  but  that, 
precisely  because  they  prove  so  much, 
and  prove  it  so  easily,  the  premises  are 
themselves  the  objects  of  a  reasonable 
suspicion.  The  real  point  at  issue  is  not 
whether  the  particular  case  is  covered 
by  the  general  proposition,  but  what  is 
the  evidence  for  the  general  proposition 
itself.  If  sexual  anarchism  is  the  ideal, 
then  clearly  Lelia  or  any  other  sexual 
anarchist  merits  our  sympathy  and  even 
our  applause.  But  what  is  the  philo- 
sophic case  for  sexual  anarchism  ?  How 
are  we  to  defend  it  without  by  implicaticm 
simultaneously  defending  the  anarchism 
of  the  man  who,  being  hungry,  steals, 
or  being  angry,  kills?  That  is  the  ul- 
timate problem,  and  George  Sand  does 
not  face  it.  She  does  not  even  face  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  anarchism 
which  she  advocates.  As  often  as  there 
is  an  awkward  tangle,  the  god  descends 
from  the  machine  to  cut  the  knot.  Incon- 
venient children  die;  inconvenient  hus- 
bands commit  suicide.  By  these  me- 
chanical devices  a  happy  ending  is  se- 
cured. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Geoi^ 
Sand's  case  reposes,  not  on  a  philosophic 
but  on  an  emotional  basis,  The  air  was 
full  of  individualism,  and  she  was  by 
temperament  an  individualist.  She  took 
just  as  much  individualism  as  appealed  to 
her,  and  applied  it  both  in  her  life  and 
in  her  writings.  She  not  only  felt  happy 
when  she  was  living  her  own  life,  she 
felt  good.  There  could  be  nothing 
wrong  in  emotions  that  made  her  feel 
good.  They  came  unsought,  and,  com- 
ing, were  uncontrollable.  Therefore  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  miracle  worked 
by  God.  She  did  not  pause  to  reflect  that 
the   divine   origin   of   hatred   might  be 


demonstrated  by  an  absolutely  anak^us 
train  of  reasoning.  She  is  contented  with 
her  intuition,  and  she  applies  it  with  an 
unscrupulous  consistency.  The  general- 
isation is  as  follows : 

The  immense  superiority  of  this  sentiment 
over  all  others^ — the  proof  of  itt  divine  origin — 
lies  in  Ihe  fact  that  it  is  not  born  ia  a  man's 
own  heart,  and  that  a  man  cannot  dispose  of 
it;  that  he  cannot  bestow  it  any  more  than  he 
can  withdraw  it  by  an  act  of  will;  that  the 
human  heart  receives  it  from  on  high,  no  doubt 
for  the  express  purpose  of  conferring  it  upon 
the  creature  chosen  for  him  amonR  all  others 
by  the  designs  of  heaven. 

Of  the  particular  application  there  are 
a  crowd  of  examples.  The  following  suc- 
ceeds the  passage  just  quoted  at  an  in- 
terval of  only  a  few  lines : 

Had  not  a  supreme  Providence,  which,  in 
spite  of  man,  is  everywhere,  presided  over  this 
union?  E^ach  of  them  was  necessary  to  the 
other:  Benedict  to  Valentine  that  he  might 
instruct  her  in  the  emotions  without  which  life 
is  incomplete;  Valentine  lo  Benedict  that  she 
might  bring  repose  and  consolation  into  a 
tempestuous  and  tormented  life.  But  there 
stood  Society  between  them,  rendering  their 
choice  absurd,  gruilty,  impious.  Providence  has 
ordered  things  admirably,  but  men  have  de- 
stroyed the  order.  Which  is  to  be  held  to 
blame  ? 

Elsewhere  it  is  Jacques  exclaiming: 
"I  have  never  troubled  my  imagination 
in  trying  to  kindle  or  revive  the  senti- 
ment which  did  not  yet  exist,  or  had  be- 
come extinct.  I  have  never  imposed 
constancy  upon  myself  as  a  duty.  When 
I  have  felt  love  dying  out,  I  have  admit- 
ted the  fact  without  remorse,  and  have 
obeyed  the  Providence  that  was  attract- 
ing me  elsewhere."  And  then  again: 
"Say  nothing  against  those  two  lovers," 
says  Jacques  to  Sylvia.  "They  are  not 
guilty,  for  they  love.  Where  there  is 
true  love  there  is  no  crime."  And  then 
we  find  Jacques'  wife  betraying  him,  and 
saying  to  her  lover:  "O,  my  dear  Octave, 
there  shall  never  be  a  night  when  we  will 
not  kneel  down  together  and  pray  for 
Jacques."  And  finally  there  is  Jacques 
himself,  whom  the  author  advises  to  go 
and  kill  himself  obscurely  in  order  that 
his  wife  may  enjoy  her  freedom,  sum- 
ming up  the  philosophy  of  the  compli- 
cated situation  thus : 

"I  doubt  not  that  marriage  will  be  abolished 
if  ever  the  human  race  makes  any  progress  to- 
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wards  justice  and  reason.  A  tie  more  human, 
and  not  less  sacred,  will  replace  the  marriage 
tie,  and  assure  the  existence  of  the  children 
born  to  a  man  and  a  woman,  without  fettering 
the  liberty  of  either  of  them.  But  men  are  too 
coarse  and  women  are  too  cowardly  to  demand 
a  law  more  noble  than  the  iron  rule  which 
governs  them.  To  beings  devoid  of  conscience 
and  virtue  heavy  chains  are  necessary." 

The  perusal  of  these  passages — to 
which  many  others  similar  in  tone  could 
easily  be  added — supplies  the  answer  to 
a  good  deal  that  has  been  written  in  de- 
fence of  George  Sand  as  a  moralist — 
especially  by  writers  who  were  introduc- 
ing her  works  to  English  readers.  It 
supplies  the  answer,  for  example,  to  Miss 
Bertha  Thomas  who  protests  that  "the 
alleged  hostility  of  her  romances  to  mar- 
riage resolves  itself  into  a  declared  hos- 
tility to  the  conventional  system  of 
matchmaking."  The  hostility  to  the 
French  system  of  matchmaking  is,  in 
truth,  not  essential  but  incidental.  The 
essential  doctrine  is  that  the  obligations 
of  love  are  paramount,  over-riding  all 
legal  contracts,  and  all  extra-legal  prom- 
ises. The  only  alternative  to  the  view 
that  George  Sand  preached  sexual  an- 
archism would  be  the  view  that  she  wrote 
simply  as  a  literary  artist  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  having  preached  any 
doctrine  at  all.  But  even  so  the  doctrine 
of  sexual  anarchism  is  certainly  in  the 
novels  whether  she  intentionally  put  it 
there  or  not.    If  it  is  not  the  conclusion, 


it  is  the  postulate.  She  preached  what 
she  practiced,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
practicing  it.  One  might  even  say  that 
the  consistent  coincidence  between  her 
preaching  and  her  practices  constitutes 
one  of  her  titles  to  our  respect. 

Another  title  unquestionably  lies  in  her 
success  in  holding  her  head  high 
throughout  her  long  assault  upon  Uie 
conventional  prescriptions  of  decorum, 
and  in  growing  old  with  dignity.  There 
was  no  mystery  and  no  hypocrisy.  She 
was  as  frank  and  open  in  negotiating 
her  amours  as  a  mother  could  be  in  ar- 
ranging the  marriage  of  her  daughter. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  them 
from  her  children,  and  they  appear  in  her 
correspondence  with  mere  acquaintances 
as  well  as  intimate  friends.  Her  coura- 
geous attitude  wore  down  scandal,  and 
won  the  general  recognition  of  her  right 
to  be  a  law  to  herself,  and  to  regard  her 
life  as  her  own  to  live  how  she  chose. 
Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  calm  of 
her  old  age  at  Nohant  to  recall  the  tem- 
pestuous excesses  of  her  youth.  It  was 
a  sort  of  widowhood,  though  she  regard- 
ed herself  as- the  widow  not  of  her  hus- 
band but  of  her  lovers — and  not  of  one 
lover  but  of  several.  Her  heart  was,  as 
she  said,  a  cemetery,  and  as  Jules  San- 
deau  said,  a  necropolis;  but  there  was 
a  magnificently  calm  serenity  in  her 
meditations  among  the  tombs. 

Francis  Cribble. 
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THE  FIRST  POET  OF  NEW 
NETHERLAND 


Minnaars-Tocgeviiig. 
Segt  mijn  bekje,  Die  u  als 

Hartens  Diefje,  Sijn  hart  bemind: 

Waarom  gekje  Nimmer  vals 

Met-je  liefje?  Gy  hem  bcvind* 

*  Lover's  Complaint. 
Tell  me  dearest,  Who  gives  thee  all 

Thief  of  my  heart,  his  love 

Why  trifle  so  And  false  will  never 

With  thy  sweetheart?  prove. 

The  first  verse   freely   translated  of  one  of 

Steendam's  poems  in  his  "Distelvink,"  seven 

verses  follow,  all  in  the  same  gushing  and 
lovesick  stmia 

THE  straggling  vtllage-Hke  ap- 
pearance that  the  little  town  of 
New  Amsterdam  with  its  back- 
ground of  woods  and  hills  pre- 
sented when  the  Dutch  trading  vessel 
which  had  borne  Jacob  Steendam  across 
the  "Mar  del  Nort"  (as  it  was  known 
to  those  old  navigators)  came  to  her 
moorings  in  the  East  River,  is  displayed 
in  the  view  on  the  map  in  the  second 
edition  of  Van  der  Donck's  Bcschryinng 
van  Nieuw  Nederlandt.  A  readier  refer- 
ence, however,  would  be  to  Arnoldus 
Montanus's  Besckryving  van  Amerika, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1671, 
in  which,  at  page  124,  the  same  prospect 
of  Novum  Amsterodamum  will  be  found. 
The  Montanus  is  a  book  that  one  must 
indeed  watch  an  opportunity  to  secure, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  for  rarity 
with  Adriaen  Van  der  Donck's  Beschry- 
ving,  the  little  pot  quarto  volume  pub- 
lished by  Evert  Nieuwenhof  't  Amster- 
dam, Anno  1656. 

The  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  when  in 
1650,  or  thereabouts,  the  first  of  its  poets 
landed  from  a  small  boat  at  the  foot  of 
the  only  wharf*  it  then  possessed,  had 

•Note— The  North  Side  of  the  present  Pearl 
Street  between  Broad  and  Whitehall  streets, 
in  1650,  fronted  the  river  shore.  Extending  out 
from  it  into  the  river  on  the  line  of  the  pres- 
ent Moore  street  was  a  little  wharf  built  at 
a  very  early  period.  See  Valentine's  Hiitory 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 


not  yet  seen  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation.  It  was  a 
"mean  conditioned  place,"  and  few  and 
feeble  was  the  folk  over  which,  from 
1647  to  1664,  "Peter  the  Headstrong" 
held  imperious  sway.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  that  early  time  could  be  com- 
fortably domiciled  in  one  of  our  modem 
apartment  houses,  for  in  1656  it  num- 
bered (including  the  garrison)  only  a 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  were  negro 
slaves.  The  slave  trade  flourished  in 
those  days,  and  Steendam,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  a  composer  of  soft  and 
sentimental  verses  and  spiritual  songs, 
appears  to  have  been  as  intent  upon  se- 
curing a  share  in  the  profits  of  this  cruel 
traflic  as  any  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  It 
is  recorded  to  his  discredit,  that  in  1660 
he  with  others  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Director  and  Council  of  New  Amsterdam 
for  permission  to  trade  to  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
slaves  and  other  articles  into  the  Colo- 
nies. Some  sombre  shadows  lie  across 
the  face  of  things  in  those  good  old  days, 
as  we  are  fond  of  calling  them — that 
"dulcet"  period  in  our  city's  history  of 
which  Washingjton  Irving  was  the  partly 
serious,  mostly  jesting,  and  altogether 
delightful  chronicler. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago^a  lapse  of  time 
which  three  human  lives  of  the  not  re- 
markable duration  of  four-score  years 
would  cover — this  citv  of  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people — the  second  largest  on 
the  face  of  the  globe — contained,  all  told, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  a 
number  of  them  comfortable  dwellings 
enough,  no  doubt,  surrounded  by  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens,  but  many  of  them 
mere  shanties.  The  church  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's house  in  the  fort,  on  the  then 
"bluff,"  and  the  City-Tavern  or  Stadt- 
Huys  on  the  comer  of  the  present  Pearl 
Street  and  Coenties  Slip,  being  the  most 
important  and  pretentious  structures  that 
the  town  could  boast.    There  were  onlv 
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seventeen  streets  laid  out,  and  none  of  son  Van  Cortlandt  and  AUard  Anthony, 

these   were   paved.     Wooden   chimneys  and  the  Schepens  Johannes  Van  Bruggh, 

were  not  tabooed,  nor  were  the  haystacks,  Jacob    Strycker,    Jan    Vinse,    Wilhelm 

hen  houses  and  pig  pens  yet  abolished  by  Beeckman,  and  Hendrick  Kip  bestirred 

city  ordinance,  from  the  principal  streets,  themselves,  brushed  the  tobacco  smoke 

In  1656,  the  Burgomasters  Oloff  Steven-  out  of  their  eyes,  and  within  the  next  few 
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years  all  the  streets  were  paved  with  the 
round  and  flinty  cobblestone — a  remnant 
of  which  indestructible  roadway  materia! 
is  probably  still  in  service  in  a  few  of  our 
crooked  downtown  lanes,  and  will  endure, 
if  undisturbed,  as  long  as  the  Roman 
Via  Appia  itself.  No  sidewalks  were 
provided  in  these  first  paved  streets,  and 
the  gutters  ran  in  tlie  middle  thereof,  a 
system  of  sewerage  which  our  Dutch 
progenitors  a<lopted,  no  doubt  in  fond 
remembrance  of  the  odoriferous  canals 
of  the  Fatherland. 

What  a  contrast  life  in  this  frontier 
town  on  the  banks  of  Hudson's  river 
afforded  to  the  old  civilisation  that 
Steendam  had  forsaken  in  the  rich  and 
beautiful  city  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where 
Rembrandt  was  then  painting  his  master- 
pieces and  plying  his  magical  etchinfj 
needle;  Vondel,  the  greatest,  and 
"Father"  Cats,  the  most  popular  of 
Dutch  poets  writing  their  songs  and 
dramas,  and  the  famous  Elzevirian  Prtss 
issuing  its  correct  and  beautiful  duo- 
decimo editions  of  the  classics  of  all 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  Steendam  ex- 
presses no  regrets,  and  is  entranced  with 
this  new  region,  which  he  finds  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  and  full  of 
promise.    In  his  Lof  van  Ntiw-Ncdertand 


(Praise  of  New  Netherland)  he  thus 
apostrophises  the  country  he  apparently 
intended  to  adopted  as  his  future  home: 
"New  Netherland,  thou  noblest  spot  on  eartfa. 
Where  Bounteous  Heaven  ever  pourcth  forth 
The  fullness  of  his  gifts  of  greatest  worth. 
Mankind  to  nourish." 

In  seventy-two  stanzas  (verbosity  char- 
acterises all  Steendam's  verse)  he  praises 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  New 
N'etherland,  descants  upon  the  temper- 
ateness  of  its  climate,  extols  the  prolific- 
ness  of  its  virgin  soil,  and  boasts  of  the 
fecundity  in  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of 
its  woods  and  waters.  He  proclaims  it  a 
land  of  abundance ;  the  air,  water,  and 
soil  of  greatest  purity,  and  finally  bursts 
forth  in  this  rapturous  song  and  pious 
invocation : 

"Oh  happy  land!   While  envy  you  invite. 
You  soar  far  over,  all  you  thus  excite : 
And  conquer  whom  by  chance  you  meet  in 
fight. 

May  God  protect  and 
Defend  and  save  you;  peace  and  comfort  give: 
All    strife   and    discord    from   your   borders 

So  Netherlands  your  happiness  perceive 
With  joy  and  pleasure." 
But  the  fates  were  contrary  and  un- 
propttious.     Steendam,  after  a  residence 
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here  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  departed  for 
Holland.      Perhaps   he   had   heard   and 

heeded  the  mutterings  of  the  approaching 
storm  which  for  a  long  time  had  been 
gathering  to  the  eastward  and  broke  in 
full  fury  over  New  Amsterdam  in  1664, 
when  the  English,  under  Col.  Richard 
Xicolls,  captured  the  town  notwithstand- 
ing the  stubborn  resistance  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  and  despite  the  city  palisades 
and  other  defences  erected  to  "prevent 
surprises"  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  for 
a  protection  against  the  "ferocious  Yan- 
kees" towards  the  construction  of  which 
our  poet  had,  as  one  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  New  Amsterdam,  contributed  his 
quota  of  Dutch  guilders  in  1653  and 
again  in  1655. 

In  the  year  i860  a  volume  of  old 
placards  and  proclamations  of  the  States 
General  of  Holland  and  other  broadsides, 
were  sold  at  The  Hague  at  public  sale. 
Bound  up  with  this  valueless  material 
the  Honourable  Henry  C.  Murphy,  then 


our  Minister  at  The  Hague,  found  and 
purchased  a  folio  broadside  signed  Jacob 
Steendam,  noch  vaster,*  printed  by  Pieter 
Dirksz  T'  Amsterdam,  1659.  This  rare 
broadside — A  Complaint  (Klacht)  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland  to 
her  Mother  of  her  beginning,  growth,  and 
present  condition — was  sold  in  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  books  in  1884  and  is  now 
in  the  John  Carter-Brown  Library  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  second  of  S  teen  dam's  poems  on 
New  Netherland.  "'tLof  van  Nuw-Ned- 
erland,"  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
i6Cr  by  the  bookseller  Jacobus  van  der 
Fuyk.  A  copy  of  this  little  Americana 
nugget  is  in  the  Lenox  Library,  and  it  is 
probably  as  rare  a  book  as  any  of  the 
priceless  literary  treasures  sheltered  be- 
neath the  granite  eaves  of  the  building  at 

Steendam   mean- 

vaster   slill  firmer, 
H.  C.  M. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  PORT, 
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Seventieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
With  all  his  acquaintance  with  Dutch 
books  and  pamphlets.  Mr.  Murphy  knew 
of  no  other  copy. 

A  thirii  ijoein  l)y  Steendain  on  \cw 
N'ctherland's  affairs  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Murphy  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Tlie 
Hague,  at  the  end  of  a  pamphict  by  Peter 
ConieUson  Flockhoy,  piihHshed  in  1662, 
in  which  is  set  forth  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  011  the  South  (  Dela- 
ware) River  in  New  -N'ethcrland.  It  was 
entitled  "Prickle  \"aersen"  (spurring 
verses)  "to  press  or  spur  on  the  friends 
of  this  new  enterprise."  and  recolonisc  a 
country  that  the  Dutch  a  few  years  pre- 
viously had  wrested  from  the  Swedes, 
pillaged  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  waste  * 
the  land. 


♦The  tratl  of  lati 

Ij'iiiR  iipcm  llic  wcslcni 

shore  of  tlie  Dolaw 

re  RiviT  txleiidiiiB  from 

[Ik    Falls    of    Saiihicau 

('rremi)ii).  wliicli  w 

:,  aa[iiirc(i  by  treaty  with 

the   lii<ii[iiis.  aiici  st-i 

W-i\  hy  llie  Swedes  aboiil 

llie  year   i6,}R, 

These  three  poems,  with  translations 
hito  English,  an  Introduction,  and  a 
Memoir  of  the  poet  by  Mr.  Murphy,  were 
published  at  The  Hague  in  1861,  in  a 
laniphlet  for  private  distribution.  This 
matter .  was  reprinted  in  1865  in  the 
"Anthology  of  New  Netherland,  A 
Translation  from  the  early  Dutch  poets 
of  New  York  with  Memoirs  of  their 
Lives  by  Henry  C.  Murphy."*  It  forms 
No.  4  of  the  publications  of  the  Bradford 
Chih, 

This  galaxy  of  poets  numbers  but 
three ;  the  names  of  Dominie  Henricus 
Selyns  and  Nicasius  de  Sillc  being  the 
only  ones  added  to  that  of  Steendani. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from 
this  Alemoir  of  Steendam  by  Mr,  Mur- 
phy. In  it  he  acknowledges  his  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Frederick  Muller,  of  Amster- 
dam, who  supplied  him  with  the  poet's 
portrait  (a  copy  of  which  is  prefixed  to 
lhi.s  article),  to  the  historian  Dr.  E.  li, 
( )"Callaghan,  hi  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
.1.  T.  ISodel--\'>euhiiis,  Est].,  of  Leyden, 
IToIlaiid  ("the  |)rofoun(l  investigator  of 
(ieographical  Science"),  to  whom  Mr. 
(.1.  M,  Aslier,  our  chief  authority  on 
Dutch  bonks  and  pamphlets,  dedicated  his 
"List  of  the  Maps  ami  Charts  of  New 
N'etherland  and  of  the  Views  of  New 
.\nisterdam."  A  group  of  students  of 
our  early  Dutch  history  was  here  as- 
sembled, the  like  of  w!iit.h  we  will  not 
soon,  if  ever  again,  see  in  collaboration. 

Jacob  Steendani  was  born  in  North 
Holland  in  1616.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  service  of  the  West  India 
Company,  and  in  1641  was  sent  by  its 
directors  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Upon 
his  return,  in  ifny,  he  collected  his  poems 
and  ]>ublislied  tbem  under  the  title  of 
■Den  Distelvink"  (The  Thistle  or  Gold- 
finch), a  branch  of  the  bird  family  to 
which  linnets  and  canarv  birds  belong. 
Hugo  Hruno.  whose  four  laudatory 
verses  arc  prefixetl  to  the  thinl  part  of  the 
"  Distelvink. "consitlers  this  liltle  feathered 
warbler  too  modest  a  representative  of 
the  lofty  flights  of  Steendam's  muse  and 
suggests  as  more  emblematical  the  won- 
derful vocal  powers  of  the  strong-winged, 
high-soaring  nightingale. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  the  "Dis- 
telvink" appeared  in   1649:  the  third  in 

•Note,— The  John  Carlcr-Brown  Library 

copy-       -,  , 
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'1650.  Together  they  form  a  quarto 
volume  of  about  550  pages.  The  first 
two  parts  bear  the  imprint  of  Gerrit  van 
Goedesbergh,  the  third  that  of  Hendrick 
Doncker,  Boekverkooper's  (bibliopoles), 
both  in  the  good  old  city  of  Amsterdam. 

The  first  part  of  the  "Distelvink^'  con- 
tains love  songs  (Minne-Sang).  The 
second  (Zeegen-Sang)  epithalamiums 
and  triumphal  songs — and  the  third 
(Hemel-Sang)  heavenly  or  spiritual 
hymns.  All  are  set  to  the  music  of  some 
more  ancient  hymn  or  song.  Most  of 
the  love  songs  are  written  in  the  short, 
irregular  metre  of  the  verse  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  a  favourite  poetical  meas- 
ure with  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch 
poets  and  people. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
"Distclvink,"  S  teen  dam  embarked  for 
New  Netherland,  apparently,  as  has  been 
suggested,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  colony,  for 
he  purchased  "plantations"  on  Long  Isl- 
and *  and  became  the  owner  of  houses 
and  lots  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  One 
on  the  "Breedweg"  (Broadway)  the 
other  on  "Paerl  Straat"  (Pearl  Street) 
between  State  Street  and  VVhitehall.  But 
it  was  not  so  to  be,  and  he  never- 
more set  foot  in  this  new  land  after  his 
return  to  Holland  about  the  year  1662. 
New  Amsterdam,  shortly  after  his  de- 
parture was  blotted  forever  from  the  map, 
and  the  great  Dutch  cartographer,  Carohis 
Allard,  could  no  longer  thereafter  in- 
clude the  cherished  name  among  his  one 
hundred  "inhabited"  cities  of  the  world. 
We  can  readily  imagine  that  a  return  to 
the  conquered  town,  and  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  that 
he  might  be  required  to  take,  involved 
more  mortification  of  spirit  than  Steen- 
dam's  stubborn  Dutch  pride  could  brook. 

In  1665  this  restless  roving  minstrel 
left  Holland  for  the  Dutch  East  India 
possessions  and  the  few  traces  of  him 
that  are  found  thereafter  show  him  to 
have  been  for  some  time  a  resident  of 
the  walled  town  of  Batavia,  in  the  island 

♦These  farms  were  located  at  "Mespat  Kill" 
(Newtown  Creek)  and  at  "Amersfort,"  later 
known   as   Flatlands. 


of  Java,  a  colony  founded  by  the 
Dutch  about  the  sanie  time  as  New 
Amsterdam.  Here,  in  a  land  of  earth- 
qtiakes  and  tornadoes,  Jakob  Steendam 
disappears  from  mortal  ken,  and  the 
time,  place,  and  mai'iner  of  his  death  are 
wrapped  in  the  same  mystery  that 
shrouds  the  fate  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  in  which  he  whilom 
made  his  home,  the  future  greatness  and 
glory  of  which  Steendam  in  a  measure 
foresaw  and  proved  thereby  his  posses- 
sion of  at  least  one  of  the  attributes  of  a 
poet — the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Centuries  have  come  and  gone  since 
Steendam  wrote  his  hymns  and  lyrics, 
and  the  dust  lies  thick  upon  the  parch- 
ment covers  of  his  all  but  forgotten  "Dis- 
telvink."  The  anthology  of  our  city  now 
embraces  the  name  of  many  a  poet  who 
invoked  the  muse  with  more  success  than 
he,  and  some  perhaps  with  less,  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
Steendam's  verse,  his  name  must  of 
necessity,  like  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adhcm, 
lead  all  the  rest. 

Willicnn  Loring  Andrews, 
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JAPAN  has  no  literature  of  laughter 
and  humour.  She  was  and  is  the 
country  of  tragedy  and  tears.  Noth- 
ing has  been  more  esteemed  than 
tears  in  the  country  of  thousand  idols 
and  cherry  blossoms.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
national  temperament  to  be  prone  to 
tragedy.  To  tell  misfortune  to  another 
at  a  casual  meeting  is  considered  the 
height  of  etiquette.  The  Japanese  do  not 
know  usually  how  to  laugh,  and  they 
regard  laughter  as  a  degeneration. 

«*  -f  46-  'V  -t-  -  m 


When,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Monzayemon  Chikamatsu  (the  Japanese 
Shakespeare  as  he  is  called  sentimental- 
ly) reached  his  zenith,  and  even  when  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  Bakin  Taki- 
zawa  founded  a  romantic  school  of  story- 
telling, there  was  no  author  of  humour. 
One  might  say  that  the  Kiogen  (mad- 
words)  which  developed  in  the  later  six- 
teenth century  was  only  an  oasis.  The 
Kiogen  was  merely  farce  and  crude  joke, 
attaining  no  high  value  of  literature.    We 
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had  Ikku,  Sanba,  and  others,  the  con- 
temporaries of  Bakin,  as  writers  of 
humourous  Stories.  But  the  tricks  they 
employed  consisted  often  in  the  play  upon 
words,  with  occasional  flashes  of  wit. 
The  elasticity  of  an  agglutinative  lan- 
guage like  the  Japanese  makes  it  a  very 
easy  vehicle  of  such  wit.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  the  Kiogen  writers  became  mere 
punsters.  You  could  never  measure  them 
with  the  scale  which  you  use  for  Artemus 
Ward  or  Mark  Twain.  The  Japanese 
humourous  writers  were  rarely  philo- 
sophical, wholesome  and  sunny.  They 
never  laughed  with  their  faces  turned  to 
the  sky.  To-day  in  our  Meiji  era,  Shinji 
Minami,     Tokuchi     Kodo    and     Koson 


Ageba  are  humourous  writers,  but  they 
are  only  followers  of  Ikku  or  Sanba. 
The  difference  hes  simply  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  morality  of  the  story.  And  it 
is  rather  a  pity  for  them  not  to  have  a 
large  audience.  There  are  also  many 
professional  jokers  or  fun  makers,  whom 
the  public  despise.  The  whole  fault  lies 
with  the  general  public  who  have  little 
appreciation  of  laughter  and  wit. 

To-day  we  have  at  least  fifty  maga- 
zines in  Tokyo  alone.  But  we  have  only 
one  humourous  publication  correspond- 
ing to  Life,  Puck  or  Judge,  It  is  the 
Marumaru  Chinbun,  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  which  might  be  the  "all-around 
queer  news."     It  is  a  stalwart  weekly. 
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It  has  stood  rain  and  storm  since  1877 
when   it   was   established   by   a   certain 

.  novelist  famous  In  his  own  day,  and  now 
totally  forgotten.  Its  circulation  has  al- 
ways been  small.     Nobody  knows  how 

■many  times  its  editors  have  been  changed. 
The  public  never  troubled  themselves 
about  it.  And  the  editors  did  not  care  to 
make  their  names  public.  It  was  an  out- 
sider among  magazine  publications.  And 
it  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  comfort  of  be- 
ing forgotten.  It  slowly  pushed  its  own 
steps.  Once  In  a  while  the  editors,  from 
sheer  sportiveness  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment's policy.  The  result  was  only  too 
certain.  The  editors  would  be  sent  to 
jail  and  the  magazine  suspended.  This 
often  happened.  It  is  said  that  their 
satire  was  always  sharp-edged,  and  not 
altogether  without  human  touch  and  deli- 
cacy. And  their  cartoons  were  extremely 
clever.  The  Marumaru  Chinbun  might 
be  called  a  Japanese  Punch.  But  it  has 
no  power  socially  or  politically.  It  is  re- 
garded as  an  excusable  freak. 

Three  years  ago  the  Kobket  Shinbun 
(the  Funny  News)  was  first  published  in 
Osaka.  The  Osaka  writers  whom  the 
people  always  regarded  as  amateurs 
wanted  to  revolt.  Originally  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  strictly  literal.  But  from  the 
necessity  or  desire  of  increasing  its  cir- 
culation, it  entered  into  the  realms  of 
politics  and  life.  It  was  quite  a  revela- 
tion, and  succeeded  immediately.  There 
is  a  mystery  about  its  editor.  I  am  told 
that  one  will  find  only  an  office  boy  when- 
ever he  calls.  And  the  boy  is  forbidden 
to  reveal  the  editor's  name. 

For  some  years  the  Jiji  Shinpo,  the 
most  influential  Tokyo  paper,  has  been 
reprinting  the  newspaper  humour  from 
American  and  English  papers.  This  move 


has  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Two 
years  ago  the  same  paper  began  to  pub- 
lish cartoons  which  were  chiefly  drawn 
by  Mr.  Kitazawa,  a  caricaturist,  who  had 
studied  art  in  America.  He  may  not 
have  taken  any  individual  American  car- 
toonist as  his  master,  but  his  humour  and 
turn  of  wit  are  a  reflection  of  the  work 
by  the  usual  American  "funny  man."  It 
is  a  clever  combination  of  Japanese 
abruptness  in  joke  and  American  phi- 
losophy in  conception.  He  was  an  im- 
mediate success.  And  many  other 
Tokyo  papers  followed  the  Jiji  with  lit- 
tle result. 

The  present  war  has  brought  the  wri- 
ters of  humourous  skill  and  the  carica- 
turists to  the  front.  All  Japan  is  seeking 
chances  to  make  fun  of  Russia  and  th  \ 
Russians.  The  Sunday  issue  of  the  Jiji 
is  sold  in  tremendous  numbers.  The  old 
Moth  Chin,  as  we  call  the  Marumaru 
Chinbun,  has  been  very  cleverly  sum- 
ming up  the  situation.  The  Kokkci 
Shinbun  of  Osaka  appeared  in  a  new 
dress.  And  it  added  the  "literature  of 
Barbarism"  on  the  cover  page.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  Tokyo  papers  are  printing 
funny  pictures  illustrating  the  situation. 
After  all  we  Japanese  ar?  not  entirely 
serious.  Simply  we  had  not  learned  how 
to  laugh  until  now. 

And  I  feel  sure  that  this  tremendous 
appreciation  of  fugitive  wit  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  a  purely  humour- 
ous story  writer  in  the  future.  The  ice 
has  been  broken.  The  humourist  knows 
now  that  he  will  receive  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  public,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  look  forward 
hopefully  to  a  day  of  genuine  Japanese 
humour. 

Yone  Noguchi. 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  POLITICS 

By  Edward  G.  Riggs 


THE  Paris  Frenchman,  who 
started  the  first  newspaper 
clipping  bureau  to  supply 
politicians  and  statesmen 
with  slips  of  what  was  being  said  about 
them,  understood  to  perfection  that  the 
essence  of  politics,  local.  State  and  na- 
tional, is  vanity  and  its  cousin-german 
self-interest.  The  newspaper  clipping 
bureaus  were  next  opened  in  the  United 
States,  then  in  Great  Britain,  and  now 
they  flourish  in  almost  every  capital  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  Gray,  in  his 
Elegy,  must  have  thought  of  politicians 
when  he  wrote  the  line,  "Th'  applause  of 
list'ning  senates  to  command."  Yet, 
Francis  B.  Spinola,  once  a  Tammany 
Congressman,  and  familiarly  known  as 
"Shirt-collar"  Spinola,  because  of  his  one 
distinguishing  feature  as  a  statesman, 
expressed  his  views  in  more  practical 
fashion  when  he  asked  in  1888,  "What's 
the  matter  with  you,  my  young  friend? 
What  have  I  done  to  you?  My  name 
hasn't  appeared  in  the  Sun  in  a  year." 
Mr.  Spinola  was  told  that  nothing  ex- 
traordinary had  marked  his  course  for  the 
year  in  question,  certainly  nothing  that 
called  for  extended  newspaper  comment. 
He  replied,  almost  in  tones  of  anguish, 
"Mebbe  so,  mebbe  so,  but  abuse  me, 
pitch  into  me,  don't  let  me  die  in  oblivion 
like  this," 

In  ttte  larger  sense  another  interpre- 
tation should  be  placed  upon  politicians 
and  statesmen,  as,  for  instance,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  preliminary  cam- 
paign which  led  to  William  Henry  Har- 
rison's election  to  the  presidency  in  1840, 
worked  early  and  late  to  bring  over  to 
Harrison  the  support  of  Joe  Smith,  the 
Mormon  prophet,  the  head  and  founder 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  Smith  was 
later  shot  by  a  polygamy-hating  mob  in 
Carthage  jail. 

In  writing  this  sketch  I  intend  to  be 
absolutely  candid.    In  the  first  place,  I 


do  not  believe  newspaper  men  should 
write  articles  either  for  their  newspapers 
or  for  magazines  with  their  names  at- 
tached. I  believe,  in  other  words,  that 
newspaper  men  should  avoid  all  distin- 
guishing publicity,  and  that  their  un- 
heralded work  and  their  lives  should  be 
far  better  claims  to  sub-cellar  gratifi- 
cation— the  chief  end  of  mere  man  in 
the  estimation  of  the  superior  sex — than 
what  some  sweepingly  call  circus-poster 
methods.  Frequently  have  I  been  told 
by  friends  that  I  am  breaking  my  spinal 
column  in  leaning  over  backward  in  this 
matter.  Occasionally  I  fancy  I  am  al- 
most in  the  mood  in  which  I  once  found 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  New  York, 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

It  was  at  his  country  home  at  High- 
land Mills,  after  dinner,  Sunday  evening. 
We  strolled  several  miles  through  the 
fields,  he  switching  tiny  garter  snakes 
and  chatting,  and  I  smoking  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  anecdotes  of  his  long  and 
strenuous  political  career.  "But,"  said 
Senator  Piatt,  in  the  gentle  voice  which 
is  one  of  his  marked  characteristics  in 
war  or  in  peace,  "if  I  ever  become  re- 
miniscent in  print,  I  want  you  to  promise 
that  you  will  go  to  the  nearest  drug  shop 
and  get  an  ounce  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  I  will  take  the  dose  and  bless 
you  with  the  last  wink  of  my  eyes." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  few  words  from 
me,  at  this  time,  can  be  of  service  to  my 
younger  brethren  in  the  newspaper  field 
of  political  life,  or  can  give  an  idea  of 
that  work  to  laymen,.!  feel  that  I  am 
bound  to  accept  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  me. 

THE  POLITICAL  REPORTER'S  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS. 
The  man  who  does  the  big  stories  of 
city.  State  and  national  politics  must  first 
of  all  be  in  robust  health.  A  young  man 
from  a  neighbouring  city  turned  up  a 
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few  months  ago,  and  asked  me  to  get  him 
a  place  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 
"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  I  asked. 
"Pofitics,"  said  he ;  and  my  ntxt  ques- 
tion was,  "How  is  your  stomach  ?"  mean- 
ing to  ascertain  if  that  soul- satisfying 
organ  was  strong  and  in  good  working 
order.  The  young  man  allowed  that  he 
was  a  bit  weak  in  that  important  physical 
territory.  Insistent  in  the  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  him,  I  questioned  h"im  as  to  his 
liver,  the  seat  of  the  conscience,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  ancients ;  and  this  fine 
J'oung  fellow,  splendidly  equipped  intel- 
ectually  for  the  conflict  of  life,  had  to 
be  passed  by  because  his  stomach  and  his 
liver  were  not  in  prime  condition.  Why 
was  this  necessary?  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  this  young  man  who  would 
adorn  most  walks  of  life  that  he  would 
be  almost  utterly  worthless  in  the  news- 
paper field  of  political  work?  For  the 
answer  let  me  point  to  the  early  deaths 
of  such  men  as  Julian  Ralph  and  Wilbur 
J,  Chamberlin,  and  I  could  tell  of  dozens 
more  whose  brilliant  careers  were  cut 
short  by  the  unrelenting  demands  of 
newspaper  political  work.  Like  the  old 
adage  concerning  woman's  work,  political 
newspaper  work  is  never  done.  It  has 
neither  beginning  nor  ending.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  perpetual  thought 
and  motion  on  this  mundane  sphere. 
Other  departments  of  a  daily  newspaper 
end  with  the  setting  or  the  rising  of  the 
sun;  political  work  never  ends.  It  is 
interwoven  with  each  hour  of  the  day 
and  night,  each  day  and  night  in  the 
month  in  the  year,  each  year  in  the  dec- 
ade, and  each  decade  in  the  generation 
and  each  generation  in  the  century. 

What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  good 
political  reporter  and  correspondent  ? 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
two.  The  political  reporter  is  he  who 
begins  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  when 
he  reports  the  actual  facts  at  a  ward 
meeting.  The  political  correspondent  is 
he  who  has  run  the  gamut  of  ward  meet- 
ings, primaries.  Assembly  district.  Senate 
district  and  Congress  district  conven- 
tions, city  conventions,  county  conven- 
tions. State  conventions  and  national  con- 
ventions, and  who  builds  his  articles  to 
his  newspaper  on  the  information  of  the 
situation  in  the  State  or  nation  based 
upon  circumstances  and  facts  arising  out 


of  all  of  the  aforesaid  conventions.  A 
political  reporter  and  a  political  corre- 
spondent occupy  in  newspaper  life  the 
same  relative  positions  as  the  cellar  dig- 
ger and  architect  in  the  building  trades 
world.  Cellar  digger  is  Just  as  important 
in  his  sphere  as  architect.  The  most 
superb  architects  were  the  most  superb 
cellar  diggers.  No  man  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful political  correspondent  unless  he 
has  been  a  successful  political  reporter. 
Judges  are  made  out  of  lawyers,  generals 
and  admirals  out  of  cadets.  No  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  no  United 
States  Senator,  no  Governor  of  a  State 
ever  attained  his  place  without  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  primaries  and  legislatures. 
No  man  in  our  country's  history  ever 
became  a  statesman  without  first  having 
been  a  successful  politician.  Only  the 
most  ordinary  of  human  virtues  are 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  success- 
ful political  reporter  and  correspondent 
— cleanliness,  sobriety,  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness. 

Some  years  ago  an  alert  and  brilliant 
political  reporter  complained  that  he  was 
not  getting  along  very  well,  that  he  could 
get  the  routine  news  of  the  day  for  his 
newspaper  all  right,  but  that  he  invariably 
failed  when  Important  events  were  under 
way,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
and  would  tell  him  wherein  he  was  lack- 
ing. I  knew  him  well  enough  to  be 
candid  with  him,  and  so  I  replied, 
"You're  clever  enough,  you're  indus- 
trious and  energetic,  but  I  hope  you 
won't  take  offence  when  I  tell  you  that 
in  my  opinion  a  clean  shirt  is  better  than 
brains."  This  young  man  was  positively 
distressing  in  his  ideas  of  personal  clean- 
liness; he  shaved  once  or  twice  a  week, 
or  whenever  he  felt  inclined,  was  glad,  as 
he  said,  when  it  was  cold  weather,  so  that 
he  wouldn't  have  to  take  a  bath  so  often, 
his  linen  was  invariably  soiled  and 
cnunpled,  and  his  clothes  spotted  and  un- 
brushed.  Had  poverty  been  the  cause 
for  this  untidiness  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  have  wounded  him  by  my  frank 
utterance.  That  young  man  acknowl- 
edged the  corn,  and  from  that  time  he 
has  been  spruced  up  in  great  fashion.  I 
see  him  occasionally  in  an  uptown  club, 
and  he  is  the  jiink  of  neatness.  He 
dines    with    presidents    and    governors, 
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where,  in  the  old  days,  a  gutter  politician 
in  Corlears  Hook  would  scarcely  look  at 
him  save  when  he  wanted  to  use  him  and 
his  newspaper. 

Political  reporters  in  their  early  days 
seldom  dabble  in  works  of  political  ref- 
erence or  historical  research.  Their  first 
study  is  of  men.  To  illustrate:  a  few 
years  ago  a  young  political  reporter  be- 
gan his  first  assignment  to  cover  a  Demo- 
cratic assembly  district  primary  fight  in 
New  York  City  by  purchasing  Ellis  H. 
Roberts's  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  His  political  superior  told  him  to 
drop  Roberts,  and  see  Tom  McGinnis  and 
Junius  Montgomery  O'Sullivan,  the  op- 
posing chieftains  of  the  district ;  also  not 
to  forget  to  p\imp  their  respective  prin- 
cipal lieutenants,  Pete  Daley  and  Marma- 
duke  Reginald  O'Toole.  The  young 
political  reporter  returned  to  his  office 
with  an  accurate  rejKirt  of  the  fight  in 
the  district,  exactly  what  his  newspaper 
and  its  readers  wanted.  Some  of  the 
young  political  reporters  fresh  from  col- 
lege are  filled  with  theoretical  and  aca- 
demic notions  which  their  fine  young 
minds  hunger  to  see  put  into  operation, 
but  just  atout  half  a  month's  experience 
in  practical  city  or  country  politics  in- 
variably recalls  to  them  the  thorough 
practicability  of  Grover  Cleveland's  fa- 
mous utterance  concerning  a  condition 
and  a  theory. 

THE  REFORMER. 

But  to  say  that  these  young  college 
pohtical  reporters,  with  their  theoretical 
or  academic  ideas,  are  not  dropping  seed 
in  what  hitherto  has  been  considered 
utterly  barren  ground  is  miles  from  the 
truth.  Politics  and  the  world  at  large 
are  better  for  these  young  fellows,  and 
may  their  tribe  increase.  I  can  easily  re- 
call candidates  for  high  office,  men  since 
gone  to  eternity  and  whose  names  are 
laurcllfd  in  glory,  who  with  their  owu 
hands  purchased  on  the  night  before 
Election  Day  the  bags  containing  the  bal- 
lots of  their  political  rivals  for  the  same 
office.  That  was  before  the  Australian 
ballot  system  was  established,  and  when 
to  purchase  the  ballots  of  your  adversary 
left  him  without  ballots  at  the  polls  on 
Election  Day.  Who  would  dare  do  that 
now?  Higher  education,  example,  the 
newspapers,    the    inherent    decency    of 


practical  politicians  whose  desire  for 
creative  and  constructive  legislation  as 
their  only  political  heritage,  together  with 
the  invaluable  though  often  misguided 
aid  and  energy  of  professional  reformers 
have  brought  about  this  better  condition 
of  affairs.  It  is  not  necessary,  or  desir- 
able, to  say  one  word  that  would  leave 
a  scar,  but  often,  very  often,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  practical  politicians, 
men  who  live  by  politics  and  office-hold- 
ing, would  be  far  better  men  and  the  con- 
ditions in  general  in  town  and  country 
would  be  greatly  improved,  did  they  have 
better  examples  set  for  them  by  some  of 
our  professional  reformers.  In  other 
words,  I  would  it  were  possible  for  a  few 
real  live,  simon  pure  reformers,  men  who 
yearn  for  substantial  and  actual  reform 
and  who  are  not  office-seekers  disguised 
as  reformers,  to  get  to  work  on  some  of 
these  professional  reformers.  A  pro- 
fessional reformer  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
professional  Irishman,  one  who  uses  his 
race,  ofttimes  his  religion,  and  almost  al- 
ways the  unfortunate  Green  Isle  of  hi^ 
birth  for  his  material  purposes. 

In  the  municipal  campaign  of  1897, 
certain  professional  reformers  who  at- 
tached themselves  to  Mayor  Low's  head- 
quarters performed  acts  which  the  lowest 
and  most  brutal  Tammany  Hall  pohtician 
would  shrink  from,  and  I  am  perfectly 
famihar  with  many  facts  which  would  he 
too  strong  meat  for  the  average  lay 
reader.  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  into  the 
details  of  how  a  well  known  professional 
reformer  of  those  days,  built  Up  in  his 
political  and  financial  career  by  a  prac- 
tical politician  of  the  lowest  type,  has 
left  for  years  the  grave  of  his  benefactor 
inisodded  and  without  a  headstone,  in  a 
near-by  cenit'tery.  It  is  men  like  these 
who  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause 
of  real  reform  in  municipal.  State  and 
national  politics,  and  because  of  them  the 
betterment  of  political  machines  has  been 
so  backward  as  to  be  almost  impercep- 
tible. 

THE   reporter's   INTEGRITY, 

The  political  reporter  must  be  on  a 
familiar  and  yet,  paradoxically,  dignified 
footing  with  the  politician  whom  he 
meets  in  local  or  State  politics,  and  the 
political  correspondent  must  have  the 
same  relations  with  politicians  and  states 
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men  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories. 
Both  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ambitious  methods  which  suggest 
a  bit  of  news,  or  an  interview,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  situation.  Political  report- 
ing should  be  considered  the  highest  type 
of  a  business  venture.  The  reporter 
must  never  break  his  word  or  betray  a 
confidence.  The  brains  of  the  politician 
and  the  statesman  are  their  own.  They 
are  their  capital  in  trade.  If  a  politician 
or  statesman  wants  to  say  anything  for 
publication,  report  him  accurately,  and 
write  not  a  word  that  he  says  he  doesn't 
wish  printed.  Not  a  few  young  political 
reporters,  inherently  honest-minded,  for- 

fet  in  their  zeal  this  cardinal  principle, 
his  perhaps,  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
little  story. 

A  dozen  years  ago  a  Governor  of  a 
great  State  spoke  at  a  banquet  of  news- 
paper reporters  and  political  correspond- 
ents. The  speaker  had  been  notorious 
for  years  for  his  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth,  not  only  to  newspaper  men,  but  to 
his  party  associates.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  man  would  lie  when  the  truth  would 
do  better.  He  seemed  to  be  mentally  in- 
capable of  telling  the  truth.  His  speech 
consisted  of  a  tirade,  a  savage  attack 
upon  youn^  political  reporters  whom  he 
charged  with  betraying  the  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  them.  As  the  speaker 
progressed,  a  political  correspondent  of 
experience,  not  only  with  this  Governor 
but  with  other  politicians  and  statesmen, 
was  hurriedly  requested  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply.  When  his  time  came,  the 
more  experienced  political  correspondent, 
practically  admitted  the  truth  of  all  that 
the  Governor  had  charged  against  some 
of  the  younger  political  writers  whose 
zeal  for  their  newspapers  had  frequently 
run  away  with  their  inherent  sense  of 
right  and  fairness.  Turning  to  the 
Governor,  the  speaker  continued ; 

"Admitting  all  that  you  say  to  be  true. 
Governor,  I  want  to  excuse  these  young 
men  and  to  say  for  them,  God  willing, 
they  will  do  better  in  the  future,  if  you 
will.  While  their  conduct  has  lieen 
utterly  without  warrant,  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  in  the  aptitude  of  frail  human 
nature  for  imitation  the  receptive  minds 
of  these  young  men  have  intuitively 
asked,  'If  Governors  and  United  States 
Senators,   and  even  Presidents  of  the 


United  States,  not  to  speak  of  Congress- 
men and  State  Senators,  can  deceive  each 
other,  and  lie  to  each  other,  why  should 
not  we  give  them  a  dose  of  the  same 
medicine  that  they  administer  to  one  an- 
other,' "  The  speaker  went  on  to  re- 
count the  politicians  and  statesmen  who 
at  intervals  were  sent  to  jail,  and  then  he 
became  quite  exultant  when  he  asked  the 
Governor  to  name  the  newspaper  man  in 
his  career  of  forty  years  who  had  been 
sent  to  a  felon's  cell. 

No  man  can  become  the  big  political 
man  of  his  newspaper  unless  he  begins  at 
the  very  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  He 
must  know  the  facts  of  the  election  dis- 
trict before  he  can  correctly  grasp  the 
situation  in  the  Assembly  district.  In 
fact,  he  must  know  as  much  about  the 
geographical  lines  and  political  com- 
plexions governing  them  as  the  politicians 
themselves.  Politicians  and  statesmen 
rarely  complain  of  incorrect  statements 
in  a  newspaper.  Sometimes  they  grin 
and  recount  to  each  other  the  sort  of 
jackass  this  or  that  political  writer  is,  as 
portrayed  in  his  work ;  but  they  become 
grave-faced  and  solemn  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  confront  the  truth  and 
read  a  newspaper  article  which  displays 
accurate  knowledge.  Between  politicians 
and  newspaper  men  there  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  3  complete  community 
of  interest.  The  politician  is  seeking  to 
avoid  publicity  for  his  plans;  the  news- 
paper man  is  endeavouring  always  to  dis- 
cover those  plans.  It  is  a  constant  game 
of  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  Many  a 
newspaper  article  has  destroyed  a  poli- 
tician's secret  work  of  months.  It  often 
discloses  his  programme  to  his  adver- 
saries in  the  respective  factional  and  op- 
posite camps,  and  they  thereupon  set  the 
machinery  in  motion  to  overthrow  it.  A 
political  machine,  local,  State,  or  national, 
is  practically  not  different  from  any  other 
structure  for  the  purposes  of  understand- 
ing, and  thus  the  political  reporter  and 
correspondent  should  know  intimately 
every  bit  of  mortar  and  every  brick  in  it 
in  the  shape  of  district  leaders,  city, 
county.  State  and  national.  Sometimes 
lasting  friendships  are  made,  but  there 
can  be  no  lasting  friendship  between  a 
politician  and  a  newspaper  man  that  is 
not  based  on  mutual  esteem.  The  am- 
bition of  the  politician  does  not  always 
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comport  with  the  poUcy  of  the  news- 
paper, and  too  often  this  ambition  is 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  methods  which 
do  not  obtain  in  the  better  walks  of  life, 
and  should  be  denounced  most  vigour- 
ously.  Not  that  some  newspapers  should 
set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  any  man, 
or  of  anything  in  man,  be  he  politician 
or  be  he  felon,  but  the  communities  of  the 
country  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  newspapers  desire 
nothing  but  an  honest  and  high-minded 
government  of  the  people.  The  political 
reporter  or  correspondent  should  use  no 
"high  falutin"  English,  but  should  get 
down  to  the  facts  and  not  take  himself 
too  seriously,  and  neither  should  he  take 
the  political  situation  too  seriously. 
These  politicians  come  and  go,  statesmen 
likewise,  but  the  great  press  of  the  coun- 
try goes  on  forever.  Neither  should 
politicians  nor  statesmen  be  judged  as  a 
class,  any  more  than  newspaper  men 
should  be  judged  as  a  class,  or  lawyers, 
or  physicians.  There  are  bad  men  al- 
ways in  every  walk  in  life. 

REPORTERS   AND    POLITICIANS. 

The  scheme  of  a  political  machine  is 
based  on  the  old  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Of  course, 
there  is  favouritism  on  the  part  of  polit- 
ical leaders,  and  there  always  will  be; 
but  in  the  yast  majority  of  instances  the 
sub-leader  who  shows  the  greatest  results 
in  his  district  is  the  one  who  receives  the 
greatest  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
leader  of  the  organisation.  I  have  said 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  friendship 
between  a  politician  and  a  newspaper 
political  writer  which  is  not  based  on 
esteem.  I  should  like  to  reiterate  that 
statement,  because  it  is  the  experience  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  newspaper 
man  sees  the  politician  at  his  home,  dines 
with  him  at  his  family  table,  very  fre- 
quently is  acquainted  with  his  private 
business  affairs,  and  it  may  be  safely  set 
down  that  the  newspaper  man  prints  just 
about  one  per  cent,  of  what  he  knows, 
and  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
is  utterly  useless  to  his  newspaper,  but, 
of  course,  of  deep  significance  to  the 
newspaper  man  himself,  giving  him  an 
insight  and  an  experience  which  broadens 
him,  and  in  the  end  makes  him  of  far 
greater  value  to  his  newspaper.    A  news- 


paper man  should  be  utterly  loyal  to  the 
newspaper  he  serves.  By  this  I  don't 
mean  that  the  newspaper  man  should  un- 
dertake assignments  which  are  beneath 
his  personal  dignity  and  which  would  be 
rejected  by  any  self-respecting  man,  and 
here  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
of  how  certain  politicians  regard  news- 
paper political  writers.  These  politicians 
point  out  that  there  is  no  cohesion  among 
political  writers  for  the  daily  press,  espe- 
cially in  New  York  City,  and  that  some 
of  these  political  writers,  without  ado, 
would  be  quick  to  strike  down  a  fellow 
worker  at  the  behest  of  some  of  these 
politicians.  I  have  known  newspaper  men 
to  write  articles  for  politicians  which  only 
earned  for  them  the  disgust  of  these 
politicians,  and  the  utter  contempt  of 
newspaper  men  of  rank  and  integrity. 
I  know  of  only  two  notable  examples 
where  political  correspondents  sat  at  the 
tables  of  important  American  statesmen 
and  went  away  and  betrayed  the  con- 
fidences of  that  table.  What  was  the  fate 
of  those  pohtical  correspondents?  Ob- 
livion, quick  and  enduring.  Yet  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  politicians  to  leave 
the  tables  of  their  political  confreres  and 
betray  the  confidences  reposed  in  them. 
The  newspaper  man's  honour  is  his  chief 
stock  in  trade.  He  cannot  possibly  last 
if  he  flings  that  overboard,  nor  be  of 
value  to  his  newspaper.  Many  of  the 
notable  political  correspondents  dine  with 
Presidents,  but  you  never  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  what  occurred  at  that 
table.  If  these  political  correspondents 
were  to  print  what  they  knew,  something 
like  a  revolution  might  occur  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

ANECDOTES   OF    PRESmENTS, 

It  will  do  no  harm  now  to  speak  of 
the  tears  which  rolled  down  President 
Arthur's  face  in  the  White  House  when 
one  day  at  luncheon  he  told  of  his  efforts 
to  give  the  country  a  good  Administra- 
tion, and  yet,  because  he  considered  him- 
self to  be  only  President  Garfield's  politi- 
cal legatee  and  heir,  he  was  struck  down 
by  his  former  political  associates  and 
deprived  of  a  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. Neither  will  it  be  considered  out 
of  place  now  to  tell  of  the  sorrow  of 
President  Harrison  the  day  before  he 
left  the  White  House,  when  with  deep 
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OP  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Thii  is  the  lut  pii-ture  in  which  the  President  and  Senator  Hanna  were  iHken  together. 
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c-motion  lie  turned  and  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  mc,  "Do  you  love  your  business?" 
aiul  I  replied  that  I  did,  and  then  the 
President  went  on  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered newspaper  political  work  of  such 
a  stern  nature  as  to  be  almost  brutal,  "as 
brutal  as  politics,"  added  President  Har- 
rison. I  was  somewhat  distressed  to  see 
President  Harrison  in  such  a  mood,  the 
President  whom  his  associates  had  called 
an  icicle,  and  who  was  not  credited  with 
having  anything  but  pink  lemonade  for 
blood  in  his  veins.  Then  President  Har- 
rison showed  nie  a  number  of  letters  con- 
taining clippings  from  newspapers  which 
hati  criticised  Mrs.  Harrison's  gowns, 
and  he  asked,  "Was  it  her  fault  that  she 
was  compelled  to  come  here  and  live  in 
the  White  House?  Did  she  ever  desire 
to  leave  her  home  in  Indianapohs?  No, 
not  at  all.  She  came  here  as  my  wife, 
as  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  all  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  just  read  those  news- 
paper articles  which  sneered  at  her 
gowns,  and  which  some  kind  (with  a 
sneering  emphasis  on  the  "kind"')  friends 
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had  sent  to  Iier  and  which  I  found  in  her  ters  got  in  these  unkind  thrusts  at  Mrs, 

desk  this  morning."    I  regret  very  much  Harrison.     President  Harrison  was  then 

to  say  that  a  quick  glance  at  those  news-  told  that  neither  the  Sun  nor  any  other 

paper  clippings  showed  that  they  were  great    metropolitan    newspaper    in    this 

the  work  of  newspaper  pohtlcal  writers  country  ever  uses  a  woman's  name  in  a 

who  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  aver-  political  article;  that  no  political  reporter 

age  newspaper  office  in  this  country,  but  and  no  pohtical  correspondent,  no  matter 

who  in  mixing  politics  with  social  mat-  what  the  provocation  may  be,  ever  used 
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the  name  of  a  woman  in  a  political  article. 
President  Harrison  then  frankly  ad- 
mitted this  to  be  true,  but  he  sadly  shook 
his  head  as  another  wave  of  emotion 
went  over  his  face,  and  replied,  "Well, 
for  all  that  I  am  glad  to  leave  greatness 
behind  and  go  back  to  my  home  in 
Indianapolis." 

I  recall  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
now,  many  of  the  experiences  with  Presi- 
dent CJrover  Cleveland  in  his  first  term. 
The  newspaper  men  of  Washington  did 
not  get  along  with  him  very  well  for  the 
reason  that  they  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand tlie  burly  President,  and  for  that 
matter  Mr.  Clevelanii  didn't  seem  to  quite 
understand  them.  The  newspaper  men 
never  had  in  their  hearts  anything  but 
the  friendliest  feelings  for  President 
Cleveland,  but  he  had  been  thumped  and 


hammered  so  much  in  New  York  State 
that  he  became  suspicious  almost  of  every 
newspaper  man  who  approached  him,  un- 
til under  the  guidance  of  Col.  Daniel  S. 
Lamont  he  came  to  know  the  men  with 
whom  he  should  talk.  And  I  remember 
distinctly  Mr.  Cleveland's  utterance  one 
afternoon  in  the  White  House,  when  he 
said,  "I  like  all  of  the  boys.  They  have 
treated  me  about  as  well  as  they  could 
and  I  have  tried  to  treat  them  on  an  even 
keei.  and  while  I  have  never  been  called 
uix)n  to  question  the  integrity  of  a  news- 
paper man,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  very 
often  I  have  been  called  upon  to  question 
their  discretion."  There  is  just  the  point 
where  many  newspaper  political  writers 
fail — the  lack  of  discretion,  the  failure 
to  understand  completely  all  the  rami- 
fications of  a  conversation  with  a  Presi- 
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dent,  a  Governor  or  a  United  States  aiiguration  marched  through  the  White 
Senator,  and  to  be  extremely  careful  as  to  House  grounds  singing,  "Grover  Is  in  the 
the  deductions  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Cold,  Cold  Ground,"  President  Cleve- 
Cleveland  was  not  particularly  sensitive  land  was  pegging  away  at  a  lot  of  bills 
on  some  matters,  for  I  remember  well  which  Congress  had  passed,  and  I  laugh- 
sitting  with  him  in  March,  1889,  the  day  ingly  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  music. 
before  he  was  to  retire  in  favour  of  He  replied,  "It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard 
President  Harrison,  The  Pennsylvania  that  tune  before,  and  if  it  pleases  them, 
troops  which  had  arrived  in  Washington  why,  all  right,  it  doesn't  trouble  me. 
to  take  part  in  President  Harrison's  in-  Pretty  nice  tune,  isn't  it?" 
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It  may  be  asked,  What  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  discretion  of  a  political  corre- 
spondent? I  answer:  Several  of  the 
correspondents  were  chatting  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  his  office  in  the  White 
House  early  in  1900.  Senator  Hanna 
dropped  in  and  the  President  said : 
"Mark,  you're  the  very  man  I  want  to 
see.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  mustn't 
push  that  subsidy  bill  of  yours  this 
session.  I  know  it's  the  pride  of  your 
heart,  but  you  mustn't  do  it.  It's  not 
wise.  It  won't  do."  The  correspondents 
who  were  present  merely  sent  to  their 
newspapers  that  night  the  information 
that  there  was  little  or  no  likelihood  that 
Senator  Hanna's  ship  subsidy  bill  would 
go  through  that  winter.  Again,  when 
President  McKiniey  was  berated  for  not 
hurrying  along  the  war  with  Spain,  he 
told  the  correspondents,  "I  haven't  got 
enough  of  that  big  brown  powder  on 
hand  yet.  We  are  pushing  the  mills  as 
fast  as  possible."  The  correspondents 
gave  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  delay 
m  the  war  preparations,  all  truthful,  but 
they  neglected  to  give  the  real  reason  in 
their  dispatches  to  their  newspapers. 
That  would  have  been  too  good  reading 
for  Spain,  and  might  have  injured  our 
cause.  When  a  party  leader  or  a  Gov- 
ernor tells  a  correspondent  that  such  and 
such  a  party  associate  is  an  infernal  thief, 
the  correspondent  does  not  print  it  that 
way;  he  merely  announces  that  there  has 
been  a  severe  dispute  over  the  distribution 
of  patronage,  and  he  is  prepared  in  some 
cases  to  write  the  downfall  of  the  de- 
linquent subordinate.  The  science  of 
politics  is  so  merged  with  the  science  of 
government  that  when  the  correspondents 
were  told  that  an  American  consul  was 
discovered  betraying  the  national  Ad- 
ministration's secrets  to  Spain  and  were 
requested  to  suppress  the  news,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  obey  the  request 
even  though  they  suggested  that  the 
traitor  should  be  taken  out  and  shot. 
The  editors  of  all  great  newspapers  are 
kept  constantly  informed  of  all  these  and 
a  thousand  equally  confidential  matters 
by  their  men,  usually  by  a  telegraphic 
cipher  code,  but  sometimes  by  private 
letters. 

THE  AMEN  CORNER. 

An  organisation  which  has  attracted 
some  attention  within  the  last  few  years 


is  known  as  the  Amen  Comer,  and  very 
many  people  have  taken  it  to  be  a  news- 
paper man's  organisation.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Amen  Comer  is  made 
up  of  eleven  incorporators,  who  represent 
a  sentiment  and  not  a  fact.  Any  man 
who  has  ever  sat  in  the  Amen  Comer 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is  practically 
entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  annual  dinners 
of  the  Corner,  no  matter  who  he  may  be, 
no  matter  what  his  politics  may  be,  or  his 
vocation.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  no  bigger  at  an  Amen  Comer 
dinner  than  a  barkeeper.  The  Amen  Cor- 
ner Corporation  was  organised  a  number 
of  years  ago  for  fun  and  frolic  and 
nothing  more.  It  has  no  purpose  to 
serve,  political,  social,  or  business.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  gathering  of  good  fel- 
lows, who  once  a  year  can  get  round  a 
dinner  table  and  forget  for  one  night  at 
least  the  conflicts  of  politics,  the  mean- 
nesses of  political  agitation,  and  try 
to  see  the  good  points  in  all  assembled  at 
that  table.  A  Democrat  is  just  as  wel- 
come to  a  seat  at  the  Amen  Corner  din- 
ner as  a  Republican,  and  a  Mugwump  is 
just  as  highly  regarded.  Heretics  and 
pagans  sit  side  by  side  with  Christian  and 
Jew,  and  everybody  has  a  good  time. 
These  dinners  have  developed  until  they 
are  as  well  known  as  the  famous  Gridiron 
Club  dinners  of  Washington,  and  like 
the  Gridiron  Club  dinners  the  Amen  Cor- 
ner dinners  have  made  it  plain  to  all  the 
world  that  in  the  political  field  men  are 
but  pawns  on  the  political  chessboard,  and 
that  it  is  not  well  at  times  to  undertake 
to  solve  all  of  the  political  problems  in  the 
universe  at  one  and  the  same  sitting. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Chester  A.  Arthur 
were  famous  members  of  the  Amen  Cor- 
ner, but  that  was  long  before  the  Corner 
became  a  corporate  body.  The  Amen 
Corner  was  so  named  first  by  Wilbur  J. 
Chamberlin,  of  the  Sun,  and  he  named  it 
in  an  article  in  the  Sun  because  the  plush 
lounges  or  settees  in  two  of  the  corners 
of  the  hotel  corridor  were  arranged  at 
right  angles,  similar  to  what  Thackeray 
spoke  of  as  an  Amen  Comer  pew  in  a 
church  in  England.  Every  afternoon  and 
evening  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  poli- 
ticians, lawyers,  business  men,  and  men 
of  almost  every  vocation  in  life,  sit  in  the 
two  Amen  Comers  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  and  chat,  and  for  many  years  the 
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corridor  of  the  hotel  has  been  frequented 
by  the  newspaper  political  reporters.  All 
are  hand  and  glove,  nearly  al!  are  con- 
sidered the  best  of  good  fellows,  and  very 
many  important  pieces  of  political  news 
have  been  gathered  in  the  Amen  Comer. 

COVERING  A  CONVENTION. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to 
how  many  men  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper  sends  to  write  up  a  national 
convention.  Speaking  of  my  own  paper 
in  this  matter,  I  have  never  known  it  to 
send  more  than  four  men  to  one  of  these 
conventions.  A  number  of  the  other 
newspapers  differ  as  to  the  number  of 
men  that  should  be  sent,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  at  a  national  convention  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty  men  represent- 
ing one  of  the  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers. It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  in 
criticism  of  any  New  York  newspaper, 
certainly  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  do  so,  but  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  fewer  men  that  are  sent  to  a 
national  convention  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  newspaper  they  serve,  and  I  base 
my  statement  on  this  ground,  that  if  you 
get  one  good  man  to  get  the  news  of  the 
situation  and  to  write  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  another  to  watch  tlie  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions over  the  platform,  another  to  take 
care  of  the  contests,  and  another  to  write 
up  the  gossip  and  funny  stories  incident 
to  a  gathering  of  anywhere  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  persons  who  attend 
these  conventions,  there  will  be  no  dupli- 
cation, no  repetition,  and  none  of  the 
muddle  implied  in  the  old  adage  that  too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  Yet,  when 
I  make  that  statement  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  men  of  far  wider  executive 
experience  than  mine  differ  with  me 
radically  on  this  matter.  I  should  be  con- 
tent, however,  with  the  statement  that  I 
have  made,  when  I  recall  that  the  policy 
of  the  Sun  in  these  matters  has  been  di- 
rected for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  my 
sagacious  friend  Chester  S.  Lord,  the 
managing  editor  of  that  newspaper. 

Sometimes  the  political  correspondents 
travel  with  the  delegates  and  prospective 
candidates,  and  sometimes  they  don't. 
On  such  trips,  though,  the  political  corre- 
spondent, as  he  passes  through  the  big 
cities,  generally  has  a  long  despatch  to 


drop  off  to  be  sent  back  to  his  newspa- 
per telling  of  the  opinions  of  those  on  the 
train  with  him.  Sometimes  many  pranks 
are  played  on  the  newspaper  men,  and  I 
know  of  one  prank  diat  a  newspaper 
man  played  upon  a  whole  political  organ- 
isation as  it  travelled  to  a  national  con- 
vention a  number  of  years  ago.  This 
newspaper  man  had  a  compartment  in  the 
sleeper,  and  he  was  writing  away  for 
dear  life  in  order  to  have  a  despatch 
ready  to  be  sent  back  from  time  to  time 
to  his  home  office.  There  were  many 
convivial  spirits  aboard  the  train,  most  of 
whom  thought  that  the  newspaper  man 
might  suffer  from  thirst,  and  between 
New  York  and  St.  Lx^uis  the  convivial 
ones  sent  to  the  compartment  occupied 
by  the  newspaper  man  seventeen  quart 
bottles  of  champagne,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  returned ;  and  yet,  that  news- 
paper man  was  perfectly  sober  when  he 
turned  out  at  St,  Louis  with  a  delegation 
that  was  more  or  less  tired.  The  ex- 
planation did  not  come  until  long  after, 
and  not  until  the  reputation  of  that  news- 
paper man  had  been  established  as  one  of 
the  greatest  drinkers  in  the  country,  a 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  on  that 
train.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  as 
the  seventeen  quarts  of  champagne  were 
placed,  one  by  one,  upon  his  table  and 
the  door  of  the  compartment  closed,  they 
were  thrown  out  of  the  window  un- 
touched. 

The  work  of  a  national  convention  has 
caused  many  newspaper  men  to  faint 
with  fatigue.  The  strain  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  sometimes  for  two  weeks, 
is  nerve  destroying.  The  average  news- 
paper political  correspondent  works  on 
an  average  twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  at  these  conventions.  His 
hotel  accommodations  are  invariably  of 
the  best,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
secured  months  before,  on  the  very  night 
that  the  convention  city  is  settled  upon 
by  the  national  committees  of  the  parties. 
Many  correspondents  have  telegraph 
wires  running  into  their  rooms,  which 
connect  directly  with  their  htrnie  office 
in  New  York  City ;  but  I  have  never  done 
this  for  the  reason  that  late  at  night,  at 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  big 
piece  of  news  is  likely  to  turn  up  which 
can  be  put  on  a  dozen  wires  at  one  and 
the  same  time  in  the  main  office,  whereas 
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if  you  have  two  or  three  wires  in  your 
hotel  rooms  there  would  be  very  i^reat 
delay  in  transmission. 

The  political  cx>rrespondent  of  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  expected  to 
know  at  these  conventions  the  leading 
men  who  are  directing  affairs,  and  who 
tell  him  confidentially  what  is  going  on. 
There  is  little  or  no  proscription  as  to 
what  he  shall  print,  as  long  as  it  is  the 
news,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  leaders  don't  care  to  have 
,  their  names  printed  as  authority  for  these 
statements.  They  have  their  reasons  for 
avoiding  publicity  at  the  time,  and  yet 
they  are  perfectly  friendly  to  the  news- 
paper men  with  whom  they  are  familiar 
and  of  whose  integrity  and  discretion 
they  have  had  full  experience.  The 
anecdotes  of  the  national  conventions  of 
the  two  parties  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  would  occupy  many  a  volume.  As 
a  sample,  I  will  tell  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  the  Minneapolis  Convention 
in  1892,  when  General  Harrison  was  a 
candidate  for  renomination,  and  when 
he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  tjie  followers 
of  James  G.  Blaine  and  many  warm 
friends  of  William  McKinley.  The  anti- 
Harrison  people,  made  up  of  the  Blaine 
people  and  the  McKinley  people,  joined 
hands,  believing  that  in  ^at  way  they 
could  break  the  force  of  the  Harrison 
army ;  and  every  day  and  night  Emmons 
Blaine  would  rush  into  my  room  at  the 
West  House  and  proclaim  to  me  "Keep 
my  father  to  the  front ;  keep  McKinley  to 
the  front,  and  we'll  beat  that  man  Har- 
rison out  of  his  boots."  It  was  not  to  be. 
Harrison  won  the  renomination  after  a 
terrible  conflict.  William  McKinley 
escaped  a  nomination  in  a  year  which 
was  strongly  anti -Republican ;  Emmons 
Blaine  died  suddenly  a  week  after  the 
convention,  and  was  soon  followed  to 
the  grave  by  his  eminent  and  distin- 
^ished  father. 

Speaking  of  eminent  men  in  political 
life,  the  political  reporter  and  political 
correspondent  while  being  very  careful 
not  to  betray  the  confidences  reposed  in 
him,  should  be  equally  on  his  guard 
against  having  men  in  public  place  &tray 
him  or  his  newspaper.  I  can  easily  re- 
call a  number  of  experiences  of  my  own, 
and  especially  one  where  two  of  the  most 
eminent  public  men   jointly  dictated   a 


typewritten  interview  and  asked  to  have 
it  printed.  Each  had  made  interpolations 
in  his  own  handwriting  in  the  interview, 
which  I  dictated  to  a  stenographer  and 
put  on  the  telegraph  wire.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  when  it  was  printed,  these 
two  eminent  statesmen  called  on  me  and 
said,  "We  are  going  to  deny  that  in- 
terview." I  asked  the  reason  why,  and 
they  replied,  "It  has  gone  off  at  the 
breach  and  not  at  the  muzzle,  as  we  ex- 
pected." And  then  I  gently  informed 
these  two  statesmen,  as  I  pulled  the 
original  copy  out  of  my  inside  pocket, 
containing  their  interpolations  in  their 
own  handwriting,  that  if  they  denied  that 
interview  the  original  copy  would  be 
lithographed  and  presented  to  the  readers 
of  the  Sun.  So  that  newspaper  men  must 
be  on  their  guard  in  dealing  with  poli- 
ticians quite  as  much  as  politicians  should 
be  on  their  guard  in  dealing  with  indis- 
creet newspaper  men. 

I  will  recur  to  the  work  of  the  news- 
paper men  at  a  national  convention,  and 
go  on  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  feat  for  any  one  of  these 
political  correspondents  to  write  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  words  a  night. 
He  usually  dictates  his  matter  as  the 
manual  labour  involved  would  be  far  be- 
yond his  physical  abilities  to  perform  un- 
der such  exasperating  circumstances.  At 
a  national  convention  the  visiting  news- 
paper men  are  the  guests  of  all  the  clubs, 
and  so  are  the  leading  delegates  to  the 
convention,  and  these  clubs  are  therefore 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  ex- 
change of  views  and  news. 

ELECTION   NIGHT. 

A  big  newspaper  office  on  Election 
night  is  a  sight.  Contrary  to  general 
opinion  it  is  usually  the  quietest  spot  in 
the  country.  It  ought  to  be,  at  least,  if 
good  work  is  to  be  performed.  Two 
hundred  telegraph  wires  are  running  into 
this  newspaper  office  bringing  the  returns 
from  the  remotest  county,  town  and 
hamlet.  These  must  all  be  tabulated,  and 
the  work  must  be  done  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  In  a  presidential  year  nowa- 
days the  returns  in  a  newspaper  office 
not  only  include  the  presidential  vote, 
but  the  vote  for  Governors  and  Congress- 
men, and  Senators,  and  very  often,  it 
should  be  said,  the  vote  for  a  Governor 
or  a  Congressman,  or  a  State  Senator  is 
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considered  by  sewne  to  be  fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  vote  for  the  presidential 
electors ;  with  some  it  is  very  much  more 
so.  In  the  old  days  it  sometimes  took  a 
week,  sometimes  a  month,  for  the  result 
of  a  presidential  election  to  be  known  to 
the  people  at  large.  Under  the  system 
now  prevailing  in  most  of  the  great  news- 
paper offices,  the  result  can  be  deter- 
mined long  before  midnight.  This  sys- 
tem includes  a  computation  by  averages 
of  the  vote  in  the  last  presidential  or  in 
the  last  gubernational  year,  and  this  sys- 
tem of  averages  is  almost  perfect  in  por- 
traying the  drift  of  sentiment  which  aids 
the  mathematical  sharps  in  the  newspa- 
per offices  on  Election  night  to  announce 
the  result.  Every  man  in  that  newspaper 
of5ce  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Even  the  office  boys  partake  of  the  keen 
excitement.  The  work  of  months  either 
for  or  against  a  candidate  is  now  about 
to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  all  over  the  country  as  to 
policies,  and  their  hking  or  disliking,  are 
about  to  he  recorded.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1884  it  was  Mr.  Lord,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun,  who  an- 
nounced the  morning  after  election  that 
Grove r  Cleveland  had  been  elected,  and 
in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Sun  in  that 
presidential  campaign,  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  election  by  that  news- 
paper was  all  the  more  significant,  and 
yet  it  was  not  until  several  months  after- 
ward that  the  result  was  finally  and  of- 
ficially determined.  In  the  campaign  of 
1892,  when  Mr,  Cleveland  was  over- 
whelmingly victorious,  he  would  hardly 
believe  the  returns  sent  to  him  by  the 
various  newspaper  offices,  and  it  was  not 
until  sunrise  on  the  morning  after  elec- 
tion that  he  went  to  bed  convinced  that 
he  was  again  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Presidential  candidates 
nowadays  usually  remain  in  their  homes 
during  the  canvass,  making  speeches 
from  their  porches  to  visiting  delegations, 
and  on  all  of  those  occasions  the  news- 
paper men  are  present,  and  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  speech  for  the 
day,  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  hap-hazard 
reporting  and  a  quick  interpretation  of 
the  candidate's  utterances. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  TOUR. 

When  presidential  candidates  travel  in 

special  trains  in  recent  campaigns,  they 


are  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  stenog- 
raphers who  stand  beside  them  as 
they  make  their  speeches  from  the  tail 
end  of  the  car,  and  afterwards  these 
stenographers  knock  out  the  candidate's 
speeches  on  typewriters,  and  usually  be- 
fore they  are  handed  to  the  newspaper 
men  to  put  on  the  wires  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  candidate  for  any  revision 
he  may  desire.  The  system,  in  other 
words,  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  speeches 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  they  are  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Very  few  candidates,  on 
their  feet,  can  escape  making  what  are 
considered  breaks,  and  which  may  be 
open  to  false  construction  by  their  ad- 
versaries, and  so  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  proper  thing  for  them  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  revise  their  speeches 
before  they  are  given  to  the  newspapers. 
In  the  Bryan  campaign  of  1896,  a  dear 
old  friend  of  mine.  Major  Stofer,  a 
Washington  newspaper  man,  coming 
through  Pittsburg  with  Mr.  Bryan,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  made  a 
speech  for  Mr.  Bryan.  A  great  au- 
dience had  assembled,  eager  to  hear  the 
candidate,  and  Mr,  Bryan  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  his  day's  labours.  It  was  de- 
cided not  to  arouse  him,  and  Major 
Stofer,  seizing  the  grey  slouch  hat  worn 
by  Mr.  Bryan  rushed  out  to  the  tail  end 
of  the  car,  and  inasmuch  as  Major  Stofer 
himself  has  a  smug,  clean-shaven  face 
like  Mr.  Bryan,  the  audience  did  not  de- 
tect the  imposition.  Major  Stofer  made 
as  good  a  speech  that  morning  as  Mr. 
Bryan  ever  did  in  his  life. 

Presidential  candidates  as  a  rule  are 
worked  very  hard  by  the  campaign  man- 
agers. There  is  a  humourous  play  by 
George  Ade  which  has  had  a  good  run 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  which  the  cam- 
paign manager  turns  to  the  candidate 
who  is  protesting  against  certain  policies, 
and  exclaims.  "Why,  you  are  only  the 
candidate."  This  recalls  an  incident  of 
the  McKitiley-Roosevelt  campaign  of 
1900,  wlicn  \fr.  Roosevelt,  the  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  arrived  in  Chicago 
after  his  terribly  exhaustive  trip  through 
the  Western  and  Pacific  Slope  States. 
The  present  Postmaster-General,  Heniy 
C.  Payne,  had  charge  of  that  part  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  trip,  and  every  day  for  over 
a  month  he  had  scheduled  Mr.  Rooserdt 
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to  speak  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty 
times.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  reachwl 
Republican  headquarters  in  Chicago,  pro- 
tested to  Mr.  Payne,  and  he  told  his 
friends  that  Mr.  Payne  was  driving  him 
too  hard  and  that  he  could  not  stand  the 
work,  and  that  he  believed  he  would 
kick  over  the  traces.  Mr.  Payne  patted 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  back  and  sym- 
pathised with  him,  and  told  him  it  was 
indeed  a  very  hard  campaign,  and  that 
he  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  then  Mr. 
Payne  handed  the  Vice- Presidential  can- 
didate a  long  schedule  of  dates  for  other 
speeches,  and  sent  Mr.  Roosevelt  through 
Indiana  and  other  States,  pretty  much 
after  the  same  fashion  that  a  theatrical 
manager  would  send  out  a  star  actor,  tell- 
ing him  where  and  when  to  play,  and 
what  pieces  he  was  to  perform.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  like  a  good  soldier,  obeyed 
orders. 

THE  GOLD  PLANK  OF  1896. 
I  have  been  asked  to  speak  in  this 
article  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Gold  Flank .  which  was  thrust 
upon  Mr.  Hanna  in  i8q6  at  St.  Louis, 
when  Mr.  Hanna  was  informed  that  if 
he  did  not  accept  that  platform  his  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  McKinley, 
might  be  defeated  for  the  nomination  in 
the  convention.  I  am  not  at  liberty  at  the 
present  time  to  give  the  full  details  of 
where  that  plank  came  from,  but  some- 
times I  am  amused  to  read  the  utterances 
of  various  claimants  like  Senator  Joseph 
Benson  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  ex- Governor 
Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  and  others.  The 
day  will  come  when  it  can  be  easily 
proved  that  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana,  and 
the  present  owner  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
William  M.  LafEan,  together  with  Sena- 
tor Thomas  C.  Piatt,  had  more  to  do  with 
the  writing  of  the  Gold  Plank  than  the 
various  aspirants  for  fame  who  have 
hitched  their  kites  to  a  star. 

LIBELS  AND    PERSONAL  ENCOUNTERS. 

Every  now  and  then  you  hear  some- 
thing about  the  relations  of  the  political 
reporters  to  the  politicians  whom  they  at- 
tack, and  the  threats  of  libel  suits  and  of 
physical  violence.  There  is  very  little  of 
that  nowadays,  for  the  reason  that  the 
political  reporters  and  correspondents  of 
rank  and  standing  do  not  strike  poh- 
ticians  below  the  lilt,  that  is,  they  don't 


print  anything  about  the  politicians  that 
is  not  perfealy  susceptible  of  proof,  and, 
moreover,  the  attack  on  a  politician  is  not 
made  for  personal  reasons,  nor  from  per- 
sonal vindictiveness  or  animosity,  but  be- 
cause the  political  reporter  and  the  politi- 
cal correspondent  in  serving  his  news- 
paper is  compelled  to  state  the  facts  about 
the  politician,  and  libel  suits  growing  out 
of  political  quarrels  are  very  rare.  Many 
of  the  politicians  seem  to  believe  in  the 
policy  of  accepting  the  ills  with  which 
they  are  confronted  rather  than  to  fly  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of.  The  last 
evidence  of  physical  violence  on  the  part 
of  a  politician  to  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent was  when  a  Tammany  As- 
semblyman at  Albany  struck  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Times, 
a  man  at  the  time  dying  of  consumption. 
Mr.  George  F.  Spinney,  chief  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  at  the  time,  re- 
sented the  outrage  upon  his  subordinate, 
and  thrashed  that  big  burly  Tammany 
Assemblyman  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
In  Southern  States  there  have  been  one 
or  two  murders  of  newspaper  meii,  and, 
as  usual,  the  politician  l^s  escaped  con- 
viction. 

NEWSPAPER  HEN  IN  POLITICS. 
While,  as  I  have  said,  the  politician 
and  the  newspaper  man  are  naturally  at 
cross  purposes,  the  former  trying  with 
all  his  might  to  keep  his  plans  secret 
and  the  latter  equally  energetic  in  getting 
those  plans  for  publication,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  many  ways  there  is  a  strong 
affiliation  between  politicians  and  news- 
paper men,  and  that  newspaper  men  very 
often  become  prominent  in  political  life. 
Most  of  the  private  secretaries  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
been  newspaper  men,  and  newspaper  men 
like  James  G.  Blaine  and  John  Hay  have 
attained  very  great  prominence  in  public 
afifairs.  Many  politicians  rely  upon 
newspaper  men  for  guidance,  and  as  a 
result  as  they  become  older  some  of  the 
newspaper  men  are  appointed  to  consul- 
ships and  other  places  in  the  national  and 
State  governments.  But  it  is  the  in- 
variable rule  that  when  these  newspaper 
men  forsake  their  vocation  they  become 
of  little  or  no  value  to  the  politician  or 
party  which  has  conferred  upon  them  the 
benefaction,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
little  or  no  influence  in  the  newspaper 
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office  to  which  they  were  attached,  and 
their  places  are  quickly  filled  by  others. 
There  is  not  space  enough  in  this  article 
to  give  the  impressions  of  newspaper 
men  of  big  politicians  and  statesmen.  I 
can  only  give  instances.  I  have  already 
spoken  in  one  or  two  lines  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. President  Roosevelt  has  a  great 
many  friends  among  newspaper  men,  and 
yet  the  President  is  mighty  sensitive  to 
newspaper  criticism.  Very  few  political 
correspondents  nowadays  care  very  much 
what  David  B.  Hill  says  or  doesn't  say, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Governor 
Odell.  Richard  Croker  and  most  of  the 
newspaper  men  were  as  a  rule  jolly  good 
friends,  and  yet  Mr.  Croker  was  as  sen- 
sitive as  a  woman  over  newspaper  criti- 
cism. But  he  had  a  way  of  hiding  it,  and 
of  suppressing  his  emotions  whether  of 
joy  or  resentment;  and  for  that  matter, 
the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Senator 
Thomas  C,  Piatt.  Very  few  American 
statesmen  were  better  beloved  by  news- 
paper men  than  William  McKinley. 
When  McKinley  was  a  Congressman  the 
newspaper  men  were  his  friends,  and  he 
was  their  friend.  He  would  labouriously 
explain  to  them  the  features  of  his  tariff 
bill,  and  they  on  their  part  would  always 
see  to  it  that  the  Major,  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately called,  was  correctly  quoted 
as  to  his  attitude  on  tariff  matters.  In 
the  White  House  President  McKinley 
was  utterly  frank  and  candid  to  his  news- 
paper friends,  well  knowing  that  he  could 
trust  to  their  discretion  to  state  the  news 
he  gave  them,  and  never  to  violate  the 
accepted  rule  in  public  life  that  "A  Presi- 
dent is  never  interviewed," 

POLITIC.\L    GR.ATITUDE. 

Politicians  expect  a  great  deal  of  news- 
paper men,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  politician  gets  out  of  the  news- 
paper very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
support  than  he  ever  gives  in  the  way  of 
news.  To  ilhi.stratc  this,  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  an  incident  which  occurred  a 
number  of  voars  ago,  where  a  certain 
eminent  politician  did  a  most  trivial 
kindness  for  a  certain  newspaper,  and  in 
the  hurly-burly  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent failed  properly  to  thank  the 
politician,  who,  by-the-way,  had  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  received 
from  that  newspaper  the  most  loyal  and 


sturdy  support.  "You  didn't  thank  me 
for  what  I  did  the  other  day?"  said  this 
eminent  politician  to  the  correspondent; 
and  the  correspondent  replied,  "Didn't  I? 
Well,  I  am  sure  I  meant  to,  but  if  I  didn't 
I  want  to  thank  you  now.  But  even  if  I 
did  not,  will  you  let  me  say  that  if  you 
had  cared  to  thank  my  newspaper  for 
what  it  has  done  for  you  in  ttie  last 
twenty-five  years  you  would  have  had 
to  keep  a  cab  in  front  of  your  office  every 
hour  in  the  day  trying  to  thank  it.  No ; 
but  the  editor  of  my  paper  didn't  want 
any  thanks  from  you.  He  merely  sup- 
ported you  because  he  believed  you  to  be 
an  honest  man,  and  that  your  principles 
were  right ;  and  now  you  complain  to  me 
because  I  failed  to  pour  out  upon  you 
an  avalanche  of  thanks  for  this  trivial 
kindness,  you  say  that  I  haven't  thanked 
you."  "Well,  well,"  replied  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  "do  you  know  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  what  your  newspa- 
per had  done  for  me;  and  what  you  say 
is  true,  that  in  order  to  thank  the  editor 
of  your  newspaper  for  what  he  has  done 
for  me  I  should  have  kept  a  cab  in  front 
of  my  office  every  day  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  in  which  to  ride  and  thank 
him." 

Many  newspaper  men  are  prone  to  say 
politicians  have  no  real  friends  among 
them,  and  that  the  politician  only  uses  a 
newspaper  man,  and  when  the  man's  use- 
fulness has  gone,  he,  the  politician,  flings 
him  away  like  a  squeezed-out  oransre. 
That  is  a  most  absurd  statement  to  make, 
in  my  estimation,  for  the  reason  that  no 
political  reporter  or  correspondent  should 
ever  permit  himself  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  can  be  flung  away  by  a 
politician.  Politicians  very  often  com- 
plain that  political  articles  are  erroneous, 
hut  when  the  source  or  authority  for  these 
political  articles  is  hunted  up,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  very  politicians  complain- 
ing of  them  gave  the  inaccurate  news  of 
which  they  complain  so  loudly.  I  have 
known  few,  very  few,  newspaper  politi- 
cal writers  who  cared  to  write  anything 
save  the  truth,  the  exact  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  or  what  was  given  to 
them  for  the  truth. 

After  considering  all  the  perplexities 
and  hardships  of  a  political  coirespotu)- 
ent's  life,  and  recalling  with  vividnesi 
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th«  friction  incident  to  many  battle-fields, 
I  can  only  quote  the  lines  of  a  modern 
author :  "Let  the  bad  pass.  I  have  met 
far  more  honest  kindly  faces  than  deceit- 


ful ones,  and  I  prefer  to  remember  the  for- 
mer. Plenty  of  honest  kindly  hands  have 
grasped  mine,  and  such  are  the  hands  that 
I  like  to  grasp  again  in  thought." 


TRICK  OF  THE  FAMILIAR  TOUCH 
AND  SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


IN  a  poem  called  The  Queen's  Chron- 
icler, Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  once  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  gossipy  French  gen- 
tleman, the  Siegneur  de  Brantome, 
which  somehow  lingers  in  the  memory. 
The  poem  itself  is  a  spirited  rehearsal  of 
the  story  of  Mary  Stuart,  according  to  the 
version  of  the  Dames  lllustres;  its  metre 
is  an  otlava  rima,  possessing  a  good  deal 
of  the  Byronic  cadence,  especially  in  the 
closing  couplet  of  each  stanza,  such  as : 


and  then  follows  the  parenthetic  line  that 
is  worth  remembering, 


r  touches  are  delightful. 


His  small,  fam 
Making  one  sei 

Naively  self-complacent,  over-garrul- 
ous, and  often  unreliable  as  a  historian, 
Brantome  may  have  been ;  but  Mr. 
Gywnn  is  right  in  recognising  his  pre- 
eminence among  the  old  chroniclers  in 
the  art  of  helping  us  to  see,  an  art  which 
is  none  too  common  even  in  the  present 
day,  because,  before  you  can  make  others 
see,  you  must  be  able  to  see  very  clearly 
yourself — and  this  some  authors  never 
learn  to  do.  The  secret  of  it,  as  Mr. 
Gwynn  points  out,  lies  in  the  trick  of 
the  small,  familiar  touch.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  a  trick  not  readily  learned ;  some 
writers  seem  to  come  by  it  instinctively, 
while  others  never  acquire  it  at  all.  It 
is  not  a  thing  you  can  teach  by  rule  and 
line;  it  is  not  even  easily  defined,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  it  where  it  exists. 
One  writer  will  take  whole  pages  in  de- 
scribing a  man's  personal  appearance, 
minutely  and  patiently,  feature- by  fea- 
ture, line  by  line,  as  though  he  were 
making  a  delicate  etching.  And  in  the 
end   the   impression   given   is   so  vague 


that  you  would  hesitate  to  pick  out  that 
particular  man  from  a  company  of 
twenty.  And  another  writer  will  draw 
his  hero  with  half  a  dozen  brief,  rapid 
pen-strokes,  seizing  only  ■  the  salient 
points,  the  features  that  stamp  that  man's 
individuality  and  differentiate  him  from 
every  other  man  in  the  whole  world. 
And  the  feeling  which  you  bring  away 
from  such  a  writer  is  the  conviction  that 
you  would  recognise  his  hero  if  you  un- 
expectedly met  him  to-morrow  on  the 
busiest  comer  of  the  city's  crowded 
streets.  It  was  part  of  the  creed  of 
realists  like  Maupassant  and  the  De  Gon- 
courts  that  if  they  were  describing  a 
peddler's  wagon,  passing  along  the  high- 
way, they  should  so  describe  it  that  you 
would  ever  afterwards  remember  that 
wagon  and  that  peddler  and  that  horse, 
and  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
the  others  of  their  kind.  Some  novelists 
have  a  gift  for  what  Mr.  Howells  is  fond 
of  calling  "little  miracles  of  observation." 
The  seize  upon  a  trick  of  the  voice,  a 
fleeting  facial  expression,  a  quaint  or 
unusual  turn  of  speech,  a  peculiarity, 
gauche  or  charming,  of  walk  or  gesture. 
It  is  one  of  the  small  triumphs  of  the 
realistic  school  that  its  methods  tend  to 
develop  the  direct  observation  which  re- 
sults in  this  sort  of  illuminating  detail. 
And  yet  the  trick  of  the  familiar  touch 
is  not  the  prerogative  of  any  particular 
school  of  fiction.  It  belongs  to  realist, 
psychologue  and  romanticist  alike;  and 
neither  Balzac  nor  Zola  was  ever  more 
dependent  upon  it  than  is  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  when  he  is  forcing  us  to  form 
vivid  mental  pictures  of  fantastic  night- 
mares in  Mars  or  in  the  moon. 

Tlie  novelist,  like  the  painter,  is  a  man 
with  his  brain  full  of  pictures ;  his  serious 
business  in  life  is  to  reproduce  these  pic- 
tures for  others  to  enjoy.    The  one  man 
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paints  with  a  brush  and  a  colour-tube : 
the  other  with  a  pen  and  the  pigment  of 
words ;  but  their  methods  are  essentially 
the  same.  No  matter  how  faultless  the 
brush  work,  how  unfaltering  the  pen- 
stroke,  the  pictures  must  fail  if  the  artist 
lacks  the  vital  gift  of  visualisation  and 
the  instinct  to  single  out  from  the  myriad 
unessential  details  the  few  things  which 
really  count.  There  may  be  times  when 
an  author  has  some  reason  for  giving, 
with  the  mechanical  thoroughness  of  a 
photographic  lens,  the  contents  of  a  shop 
or  office  or  bedroom,  the  pots  and  pans 
in  a  kitchen  dresser,  the  Hne  of  linen  just 
hung  out  to  dry.  Such  a  method  is  often 
effective  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
tedious  minutes  that  the  hero  is  kept 
waiting  in  uncongenial  surroundings. 
There  may  even  be  a  valid  excuse  for 
forcing  the  reader  to  delay  page  after 
page,  counting  the  squares  in  the  carpet, 
the  roses  on  Uie  wall-paper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  him  sympathise  with  the 
mental  sufferings  of  a  nerve-racked  in- 
vahd,  doomed  to  lie  for  days  and  months, 
contemplating  that  ceaseless  procession 
of  squares  and  roses  following  each  other 
back  and  forth  with  the  dull  persistence 
of  a  nightmare. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  au- 
thor who  wearies  us  with  trivial  details 
and,  every  time  he  enters  a  new  room, 
proceeds  to  take  an  account  of  stock,  as 
it  were,  unconsciously  departs  frcan  the 
truth  of  life.  The  normal  man  or 
woman,  on  entering  a  strange  room  does 
not  proceed  to  make  a  methodical  inven- 
tory of  its  contents,  but  simply  notes  a 
few  salient  objects,  and  brings  away  a 
genet^  impression  of  refinement  or  care- 
less comfort  or  sordid  misery.  One  of 
the  commonest  and  most  tantalising 
faults  of  the  novelist  who  lacks  the  trick 
of  the  familiar  touch  is  his  tendency  to 
generalise.  He  will  talk  of  his  hero's 
palatial  country  seat,  and  leave  you  to 
guess  whether  it  is  Gothic  or  Colonial; 
he  will  expatiate  upon  its  lavish  decora- 
tions and  costly  hangings,  and  forget  to 
mention  whether  the  dominant  tone  is 
green  or  terra-cotta;  he  will  tell  you  of 
book-shelves,  with  their  tempting  array 
of  well  chosen  volumes,  and  will  not 
mention  ttie  title  or  author  of  a  single 
one  of  them.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when 
you  begin  to  watch  for  it  that  you  will 


realise  how  widespread  this  tendency  to 
generalise  has  become.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand little  things  which  you  want  to 
know  that  the  average  novelist  forgets 
to  tell  you.  Does  the  house  face  north 
or  south,  and  does  the  sun  stream  in 
through  the  windows  of  the  breakfast 
room?  What  particular  newspaper  lies 
on  the  breakfast  table  every  morning, 
and  do  the  family  drink  coffee,  chocolate 
or  tea  ?  What  paifitings  or  photographs 
hang  upon  the  walls,  and  is  the  open 
sheet  of  music  on  the  piano  Chopin  or  the 
latest  ragtime?  These  are  some  of  the 
familiar  touches  which  escape  the  gener- 
alising novelist,  because  he  does  not  re- 
alise the  value  of  the  small,  concrete 
facts  of  life,  or  the  magic  which  lies  in 
a  proper  name.  When  you  know  a  man's 
favourite  author  and  composer,  the 
games  he  plays  and  the  things  he  likes  to 
eat  and  drink,  you  are  further  on  the  road 
to  close  acquaintance  than  if  you  had 
dealt  with  him  for  ten  years  in  a  business 
way. 

In  the  hands  of  the  real  masters  of  fic- 
tion, however,  the  purpose  of  the  familiar 
touch  is  not  merely  to  make  us  see,  but 
to  make  us  remember.  In  real  life,  when 
you  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  for  the  first 
time,  there  is  something  about  them, 
some  distinctive  feature  or  mannerism, 
that  imprints  itself  on  your  memory; 
and  whenever  you  see  them  afterwards 
that  particular  feature  or  trick  of  manner 
is  the  first  thing  you  recognise.  In  a 
story,  however,  the  ,author  draws  you  a 
portrait  once  for  all ;  he  cannot  pause  at 
every  chapter  to  tell  you  over  again  the 
shape  of  liis  hero's  nose,  the  colour  of  his 
heroine's  hair  and  eyes, — although  when 
D'Annunzio  applied  the  principle  of  the 
Wagnerian  Leitmotiv  to  narrative  prose 
he  was  really  trying  to  print  permanent 
pictures  on  the  mind  by  endless  repeti- 
tion. The  virile  writers  of  the  younger 
school  of  English  fiction,  men  like  Kip- 
ling and  Conrad  and  Maurice  Hewlett, 
have  never  felt  the  need  of  such  a  device ; 
and  when  they  draw  you  a  picture  in 
just  a  few  strong,  clean  pen-strokes,  you 
cannot  forget  the  idea  they  are  express- 
ing, because  you  cannot  forget  the  force- 
ful Anglo-Saxon  monosyllahles  in  which 
it  was  couched. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  seemed 
incongruous  to  class  together  the  authors 
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of  such  widely  different  books  as  The 
Forest  Lovers,  The  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus, and  The  Story  of  the  Cadsbys. 
But  they  have  been  travelling  forward 
along  steadily  converging  roads,  until 
to-day  the  Kipling  of  Kim,  the  Conrad  of 
Heart  of  Darkness,  the  Hewlett  of  Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay,  seem  to  form  a  little 
group  apart  from  other  writers,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  dynamic  quality  of 
words,  an  ability  to  wring  new  and  sub- 
tle meanings  out  of  old  and  well-worn 
forms  of  speech,  and  a  trick  of  making 
you  see  behind  and  beyond  the  printed 
page,  down  a  lengthening  vista  of 
thoughts  unspoken,  oftentimes  unspeak- 
able. Of  the  three,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  had 
by  far  the  longest  road  to  travel.  Kip- 
ling in  India,  Conrad  in  Africa  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  could  freely  let  their 
pens  run  riot  in  pyrotechnic  outbursts 
of  local  colour;  they  were  simply  paint- 
ing what  they  saw,  and  scarcely  keeping 
pace  with  the  tropical  luxuriance  of  the 
life  around  them.  Mr.  Hewlett's  stories, 
on  the  contrary,  are  largely  of  the  stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  of;  he  writes  of 
people  and  of  scenes  that  he  has  never 
visited,  save  through  the  pages  of  musty 
volumes ;  because  the  scenes  of  his  stories 
are  the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
his  heroes  and  heroines  are  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  have  been  for  cen- 
turies a  handful  of  dust.  Tapestry  Novel 
is  the  phrase  that  was  first  coined  to  fit 
such  a  book  as  The  Forest  Lovers,  and  it 
admirably  expresses  the  impression  that 
you  get  of  an  almost  feminine  delicacy 
of  workmanship,  as  though  each  phrase 
were  a  separate  knot  of  silken  threads, 
carefully  chosen  and  tied  and  cut,  in 
the  slow,  lahourious  progress  of  the 
woven  picture.  But  the  wonder  is  that 
Mr.  Hewlett's  knights  and  ladies,  who 
so  obviously  have  just  stepped  forth 
from  dim,  old  hangings,  seem  suddenly 
to  flush  into  the  warmth  of  life  and  youth 
and  riotous  passion.  If  any  one  of  the 
trio  has  excelled  in  picturing  the  tumultu- 
ous joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  it  is  Maurice 
Hewlett,  rather  than  Joseph  Conrad  or 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

Mr,  Hewlett's  latest  volume,  The 
Queen's  Quair,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  unique  contribution  to  this  season's 
fiction.  One  quality  it  has  in  common 
with  Richard   Yea-and-Nay, — it  leaves 


you  quite  indifferent  as  to  how  many 
other  writers  before  him  have  handled 
the  same  theme.  The  Richard  of  Mr. 
Hewlett  may  or  may  not  be  the  Richard 
of  history,  or  of  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talis- 
man; but  he  is  a  living,  breathing  human 
being,  full  of  fierce  contradictions  and 
undisciplined  passions,  a  man  whom  we 
can  see  and  understand  as  we  have  never 
seen  and  understood  the  more  shadowy 
Richard  of  history.  Similarly,  his  Mary 
Stuart  may  not  be  the  Mary  Stuart  of 
the  old  chroniclers  or  the  modem  poets ; 
but  he  has  made  her  a  tangible  reality, 
always  more  of  a  woman  than  a  queen, — 
a  slight,  frail  woman,  wayward,  change- 
ful and  moody;  full  of  the  witchery  of 
sex,  and  desperately  dependent  upon  hu- 
man sympathy  and  adulation.  In  Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay,  however,  Mr.  Hewlett 
had  an  easier  task.  He  was  less  ham- 
pered by  the  recorded  facts;  he  could 
still  give  free  play  to  his  imagination, 
without  robbing  the  volume  of  its  con- 
vincing quality.  But  the  story  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  is  not  merely  a  twice- 
'told  tale;  it  has  been  told  a  hundred 
times.  Every  reader  knows  beforehand 
precisely  what  is  coming;  there  are  no 
surprises  held  in  reserve;  and  no  magic 
of  curmingly  wrought  phrases  could 
cheat  us  into  accepting  a,  version  at 
variance  with  the  familiar  facts,  nor  has 
Mr.  Hewlett  ventured  to  disregard  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  studied 
the  original  sources  with  the  conscien- 
tious and  exhaustive  minuteness  of  a  se- 
rious historian.  He  has  saturated  him- 
self with  the  contents  of  musty  tomes 
and  yellowed  letters ;  the  uniqueness  of 
his  work  lies  in  the  use  that  he  has  made 
of  his  materials.  He  seems  so  unhesitat- 
ingly sure  of  the  psychological  value  of 
each  one  of  these  old  chronicles  and  diar- 
ies and  memoirs ;  here  is  a  writer,  he 
tells  you,  who  was  mistaken ;  here  is  an- 
other who  blundered  badly,  and  a  third 
who  lied  boldly  and  with  malevolent  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  he  will  take  a  volum- 
inous document,  on  which  the  methodical 
historian  sets  great  store,  and  he  will 
get  from  it  just  one  suggestive  fact,  one 
single  luminous  phrase,  and  then  fling 
it  carelessly  aside,  like  a  wrung-out 
cloth.  And  again,  he  will  seize  upon 
some  fugitive  page,  some  half  forgotten 
letter,  and  absorb  it  greedily,  turning  and 
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analysing  and  dwelling  upon  it,  until  he 
tricks  you  into  the  belief  that  here  at 
last  is  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  And 
thus,  without  meddling  with  the  accepted 
facts  of  history,  he  has  so  subtly  and  in- 
sidiously probed  down  below  the  surface 
and  suggested  secret  motive  of  love  and 
hatred,  jealousy,  anger  and  shame,  that 
the  result  is  an  interwoven  tissue  of  fact 
and  fancy  which  only  an  historical  ex- 
pert could  unravel.  Probably  not  since 
the  days  of  Herodotus  have  truth  and 
fiction  been  more  ingeniously  blended. 

What  strikes  the  reader  most  forcibly, 
however,  on  every  page  of  The  Queen's 
Quair,  is  the  ability  which  Mr.  Hewlett 
shares  with  Brantomc,  to  make  us  see. 
He  will  take  a  dry-as-dust  paragraph 
from  some  musty  old  chronicle,  a  mere 
catalogue  of  old  Scotch  names;  and  he 
will  throw  in  a  phrase  here,  a  single  ad- 
jective there,  which  will  turn  that  cata- 
l(^ue  of  names  into  a  portrait  gallery  of 
vivid,  speaking  likenesses.  There  is  one 
passage  almost  at  the  outset  of  the  book, 
which  every  reviewer  is  likely  to  quote, 
not  merely  because  it  is  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Hewlett's  heroine,  but  because  it 
illustrates  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
paragraph  in  the  whole  volume,  the  won- 
derful and  striking  vividness  that  he  can 
gain  by  the  use  of  simple,  every-day 
Anglo-Saxon  words.  A  foreigner,  read- 
ing it,  might  almost  infer  that  English, 
like  Chinese,  was  a  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage. 

A  tall,  slim  girl,  petled  and  pettish,  pale  yet 
not  imwholesome,  she  looked  like  a  flower  of 
the  heath,  lax  and  delicate.  Her  skin— btil  more, 
the  very  flesh  of  her— seemed  transparent,  with 
colour  that  warmed  it  from  within,  faintly, 
with  a  glow  of  fine  rose.  They  said  that  when 
she  drank  you  could  see  the  red  wine  nm  like 
fire  down  her  throat ;  and  it  may  be  partly  be- 
lieved. .  .  .  The  Cardinal,  who  was  no 
rhapsodist,  admitted  her  clear  skin,  but  denied 
that  she  was  a  beautiful  girl— even  for  a  queen. 
Her  nose,  he  judged,  was  too  long,  her  lips 
were  too  thin,  her  eyes  too  narrow.  He  de- 
tested her  trick  of  the  sidelong  look.  .  .  . 
Beautiful  she  may  not  have  l>een ;  but  fine, 
fine  she  was  all  over — sharply,  exquisitely  cut 
and  modelled ;  her  sweet,  smooth  chin,  her 
amorous  lips,  bright  red  where  all  else  was 
pale  as  a  tinged  rose;  her  sensitive  nose;  her 
broad,  high  brows;  her  neck,  which  two  hands 
could  hold,  her  small  shoulders  and  bosom  of 
a  child.  She  had  sometimes  an  intent,  con- 
sidering, wise  look — the  look  of  the  Queen  of 


Desire,  who  knew  not  where  to  set  the  bounds 
of  her  need,  but  revealed  to  no  one  what  that 
need  was. 

"Her  trick  of  the  sidelong  look," — 
there  is  one  of  those  small,  familiar 
touches  that  have  magic  in  them.  It  re- 
calls at  once  a  peculiarity  in  the  eyes 
of  more  than  one  familiar  portrait  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots, — a  peculiarity  that 
seemed  to  elude  a  definition.  Now  that 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  put  it  into  words,  it 
fairly  haunts  us;  nowhere  in  the  book 
can  we  get  away  from  it ;  at  every 
turn  of  the  page,  we  are  asking  our- 
selves to  what  extent  the  effect  of  the 
queen's  words  is  enhanced  by  that  trick 
of  the  sidelong  glance. 

As  to  the  story,  there  seems  small 
profit  in  dwelling  here  upon  what  every 
reader  knows  in  advance;  while  the 
especial  shadows  and  high  lights  added 
by  Mr.  Hewlett  cannot  be  given  at  sec- 
ond hand.  All  the  old,  familiar  figures 
enter  and  play  their  part, — names  that 
have  a  halo  of  romance  and  poetry 
around  them;  the  bevy  of  the  queen's 
Marys ;  Chatelard,  and  Darnley,  and  Riz- 
zio;  the  whole  host  of  Scottish  lords, 
with  Bothwell,  like  a  malignant  star,  al- 
ways in  the  ascendant.  He  is  a  well 
drawn  villain.  Earl  Bothwell ;  Mr.  Hew- 
lett shows  no  small  self-satisfaction  in 
filling  in  the  lines ;  there  are  times  when 
he  seems  fairly  to  gloat  over  him:  "A 
galliard,  if  ever  there  was  one,  flushed 
with  rich  blood,  broad-shouldered, 
square-jawed,  with  a  laugh  so  happy  and 
so  prompt  that  the  world,  rejoicing  to 
hear  it,  thought  al!  must  be  well  wher- 
ever he  might  be.  He  wore  brave 
clothes,  sat  a  brave  horse,  kept  brave 
company  bravely.  His  little  eyes 
twinkled  so  merrily  that  you  did  not  see 
they  were  like  a  pig's,  sly  and  greedy  at 
once,  and  blood-shot."  And  then  fol- 
lows another  of  those  luminous  little 
touches :  "The  bridge  of  his  nose  had 
been  broken ;  few  observed  it,  or  guessed 
at  the  brawl  which  must  have  given  it 
to  him."  You  are  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  next  to  the  queen,  Bothwell  is  the 
chief  feature  in  The  Queen's  Quatr.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  defined  as  the  story  of 
idealism,  but  strong  in  every  page,  with 
the  erratic  strength  of  human  passion 
and  human  error.  And  here,  in  a  para- 
graph, is  the  epilogue :  ^ 
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With  how  high  a  head  came  she  in,  she  and 
her  cohort  of  maids,  to  win  wild  Scotland! 
Where  were  they?  They  had  received  their 
crowns,  but  she  had  besoiled  and  bedraggled 
hers.  They  had  lovers,  they  had  children, 
they  had  troops  of  friends;  but  she  who  had 
sought  with  panting  mouth  for  very  love  had 
no  friend  in  Scotland  but  a  girl  and  a  poor 
boy.  You  say  she  misused  her  friends. 
I  deny  that  a  girl  set  up  where  she  was  could 
have  any  friends  at  all.  She  was  a  well  of 
sweet  profit— the  Honeypoti  and  they 
swarmed  about  her  for  their  meat  like  house- 
flies  ;  and  when  that  was  got,  and  she  drained 
dry,  they  departed  by  the  window  in  clouds,  to 
settle  and  fasten  about  the  nearest  provand 
they  could  meet  with  ;  carrion  or  honey-comb, 
man's  flesh,  dog's  flesh,  or  maid's  ftesh,  what 
was  it  to  them?  In  those  days  of  dreadful, 
silent  waiting  at  Borihwick,  less  than  a  month 
after  marriage,  I  tell  you  very  plainly  that  she 
was  beggared  of  all  that  she  had  in  the  world, 
and  knew  it.  The  glutted  flies  had  gone  by 
the  window,  the  gorged  rats  had  scampered  by 
the  doors.  So  she  remained  alone  wilh  the 
man  she  had  risked  all  to  gel,  who  was  schem- 
'  ing  to  be  rid  of  her. 

Margaret  Horton  Potter  is  one  of  the 
younger  adherents  of  the  school  of  Tap- 
estry Fiction,  Her  Castle  of  Tztnlight  was 
a  gloomy  book,  with  a  chill  of  the  crypt 
about  it;  yet  it  had  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  time-dimmed  splendours  of 
rare  old  fabrics,  wrought  in  mediasval 
days.  It  pictured  feudal  life  from  the 
inside, — the  home  life  of  the  women, 
whose  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons 
had  ridden  forth  to  distant  wars  and 
crtisadcs ;  and  the  lot  of  the  mothers  and 
daughters  was  to  sit  and  wait  in  the  twi- 
light of  castle  halls  for  the  news  that 
they  feared  to  hear.  Her  new  volume, 
The  Flame-Gatherers,  is  less  suggestive 
of  faded  tapestry  than  of  the  gorgeous 
colouring  and  fantastic  symbolism  of  an 
Orientia!  carpet.  It  is  a  story  of  India 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion, 
a  strange,  barbaric  picture,  of  the  order 
of  Mr.  Crawford's  Zoroaster,  or  William 
Stearn  Davis's  Belsha::zar.  It  shows  us 
the  court  of  a  powerfid  Indian  rajah, 
and  tells  of  the  unlawful  love  between  the 
rajah's  favorite  wife  and  his  slave  and 
cup-bearer,  a  captive  Mohammedan 
prince.  There  comes  a  clay  when  these 
two  lovers  add  to  the  sum  of  their  mis- 
deeds the  murder  of  the  rajah's  prime 
minister,  who  has  learned  their  secret, 
after    which    they    seek    to    end    their 


troubles  beneath  the  waters  of  the  river. 
Now  at  the  hour  when  these  two  souls 
fly  upward  to  meet  their  doom,  a  child  is 
born  to  the  household  of  a  certain  high- 
caste  Brahmin  priest, — a  strange,  un- 
natural child,  of  a  curious  dual  nature, 
perpetually  at  war  with  itself,  because  the 
punishment  decreed  to  those  two  sinful 
souls  is  that  they  shall  live  out  the  span 
of  a  human  life  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  a  single  body.  There  is  no  small 
degree  of  audacity  in  the  author's  con- 
ception of  this  abnormal  being,  for  whom 
there  is  no  peace  or  refuge,  in  any  of  the 
social  or  religious  systems  of  India,  in 
Brahmin  priesthood  or  Buddhist  mon- 
astery. There  are  underlying  thoughts 
which  she  shrinks  from  putting  mto 
words,  and  for  which  she  cites  page  and 
verse  from  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
where  the  curious  reader  may  obtain  full 
enlightenment.  In  short,  she  has  handled 
a  daring  subject  with  so  much  discretion 
as  to  have  effectually  obscured  her  mean- 
ing at  the  start ;  and  it  is  some  time  be- 
fore a  sufficient  light  dawns  upon  the 
reader  to  make  him  r.emember  the  lines 
of  Swinburne : 

To  what  strange  end  hath  some  strange  god 
made  fair 
The  double  blossom  of  two  fruitless  flowers? 

Taken  as  a  whole.  The  Flame-Gather- 
ers leaves  an  impression  of  tropical  lux- 
uriance and  flamboyant  coloring ;  but  the 
separate  colors  seem  to  melt  and  run  to- 
gether; they  leave  no  clear-cut  picture. 
In  the  whole  volume  there  is  nothing  so 
distinct  and  tangible,  so  unmistakably 
redolent  of  the  East  as  a  single  verse  of 
Kipling's  Mandalay. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  au- 
thors who  fail  to  make  one  see,  there  are 
just  a  few  who,  like  Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich, 
make  one  see  altogether  too  much.  In 
spite  of  an  exasperating  tendency  to- 
wards melodrama,  Mrs.  Voynich  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  crude  strength ;  but 
she  persistently  expends  it  upon  unpleas- 
ant subjects.  Jack  Raymond  alone  of  her 
books  was  deliberately  repellent  in  its 
morhid  and  unmentionable  suggestive- 
ness ;  but  socialism,  anarchy,  police 
espionage,  and  nameless  horrors  and 
abuses  of  prison  life  are  themes  which 
she  dwells  upon  with  such  pitiless  insist- 
ence that  the  reader  fairly  shrinks  away 
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from  the  printed  page.  A  chance  caprice 
of  the  pubHc  probably  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  The  Gadfly  as 
the  book's  inherent  merit ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  her  new  story,  Olive  Latham, 
will  ever  attain  a  similar  vogue,  although 
it  has  much  the  same  qualities  and  de- 
fects. The  girl  who  gives  her  name  to 
the  story  is  an  English  hospital  nurse, 
who  falls  in  love  with  a  young  Russian 
socialist,  a  man  who  once  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  police,  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, imprisoned  on  suspicion,  and  two 
years  later  liberated  with  his  health  per- 
manently shattered,  and  his  lungs  seri- 
ously diseased.  In  London  he  is  des- 
perately ill  with  pleurisy,  and  the  English 
girl  saves  him.  Later,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
he  has  a  relapse;  and  she  follows  him 
there,  and  fights  for  his  life,  week  after 
week.  Then,  at  the  period  of  sharpest 
cold,  when  her  battle  is  almost  won,  there 
comes  an  order  for  re-arrest.  Weak  as  a 
child,  fainting  with  the  effort  to  move, 
each  breath  cutting  like  a  knife,  he  is 
taken  from  her,  and  hurried  off  to  gasp 
out  his  life  alone,  in  a  damp,  underground 
dungeon,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Neva. 
Mrs.  Voynich  spares  us  his  death  scene; 
instead,  she  shows  us  the  girl's  desperate 
attempt  to  see  him  once  more,  her 
frenzied  rush  from  one  official  to  another, 
day  after  day,  to  be  met  only  with  smiling 
apologies,  vague  explanations,  covert  in- 
sults ;  and  even  after  he  is  dead,  the  same 
game  of  evasion  and  delay  goes  on.  The 
man  passes  from  the  reader's  sight  be- 
fore the  midway  point  of  the  book  is 
reached ;  and  the  central  motive  of  the 
story  is  not  so  much  the  part  he  has 
played  in  socialistic  circles,  as  it  is  the 
effect  of  his  death  upon  the  girl,  her  long 
struggle  on  the  brink  of  madness,  and 
her  final  slow  return  to  sanity  and  health. 
To  turn  from  a  book  like  Olive  Latham 
to  the  breezy  vigour  of  James  B.  Con- 
nolly's new  volume,  The  Seiners,  is  like 
escaping  from  galley  chains  to  the  sweet, 
pure  air  of  the  upper  deck.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  any  mention  was  made  of  salt 
water  fiction,  there  were  just  a  few  books 
that  invariably  came  to  mind, — Mr.  Con- 
rad's Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  Rudyard 
Kipling's  Captains  Courageous,  and  Mor- 
gan Robertson's  Spun  Yarn.  Last  year, 
one  more  volume  was  added  to  the  list, 
Mr,  Connolly's  Out  of  Gloucester.     If 


ever  a  book  was  written  that  had  in  it 
not  merely  the  clean,  salt  breath  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  rush  of  tumbling  waves 
and  rollicking  breezes,  but  also  the  elation 
of  spirits  that  comes  from  battling  with 
them,  it  is  this  little  collection  of  simple 
stories  from  the  lives  of  Gloucester  fish- 
ermen. When  a  new  writer  has  struck 
an  original  vein  and  worked  it  so  success- 
fully as  Mr.  Connolly  did  in  his  first 
book,  there  is  always  the  fear  that  the 
vein  may  have  been  exhausted,  leaving 
nothing  more  for  the  future.  TA€  Sein- 
ers, however,  proves  that  in  this  case 
there  is  no  such  danger.  It  is  a  further 
installment  of  the  same  exhilarating  pic- 
tures of  the  sea  that  we  had  in  Out  of 
Gloucester,— Xht  daily  incidents  attend- 
ant upon  the  business  of  mackerel  fishing 
in  the  height  of  a  prosperous  season ;  the 
arduous,  all-night  labour  of  "dressing 
down"  a  big  catch ;  the  tinghng  excite- 
ment of  the  drive  for  market ;  the  whole- 
some joy  of  the  daily  friendly  contest 
with  wind  and  wave.  The  book  was  an- 
nounced as  Mr.  Connolly's  first  attempt 
at  a  sustained  story ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  thread  of  simple  romance 
running  through  it, — the  rivalry  between 
an  unpopular  ship-owner  and  the  finest 
and  bravest  fisherman  in  the  fleet,  for  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Glou- 
cester. There  is  nothing  very  original  or 
important  about  the  plot,  although  it  will 
probably  serve  to  placate  those  readers 
who  have  an  ingrained  aversion  to  the 
short  story.  But  any  one  who  loves  the 
smell  of  the  brine,  the  tingle  of  salt  spray 
on  the  cheek,  the  gleam  of  white  sails 
against  a  gray  sky,  will  forget  all  about 
the  plot  in  his  keen  enjoyment  of  those 
simple,  vivid  word  pictures, — for  Mr. 
Connolly  is  unquestionably  one  of  those 
writers  who  make  you  sec  things  whether 
you  want  to  or  not. 

David  Graham  Phillips  has  gained  a 
widespread  and  not  wholly  undeserved 
reputation  for  picturing  with  a  certain 
degree  of  originality  and  strength  char- 
acters and  situations  that  are  representa- 
tively American.  His  new  story.  The 
Cost,  may  be  considered  fairly  typical. 
The  life  depicted  is  unmistakably  the  life 
of  the  Middle  West;  the  people,  for  the 
most  part,  are  good,  sound,  wholesome 
folk,  whom  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  know  more  intimately.    And 
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yet,  when  you  dose  the  volume,  you  find 
that  you  have  brought  away  no  very 
dear  impression  of  them.  The  fault  can- 
not lie  with  the  plot,  which  presents  a 
dear-cut  and  interesting  situation,  al- 
though marred  by  an  irritatingly  conven- 
tional ending.  It  opens  with  a  boy-and- 
girl  attachment,  which  the  girl's  parents 
regard  with  smiling  unconcern.  But  in 
course  of  time  the  boy  develops  into  a 
headstrong,  unprincipled  youth,  whose 
path  is  sown  with  a  formidable  crop  of 
very  unsavoury  wild  oats.  One  good  point 
which  Mr.  Phillips  makes  regards  the 
habit  of  taking  for  granted  a  precocious 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  on  the  part 
of  the  American  girl.  This  is  the  mistake 
which  this  particular  girl's  parents  make. 
They  warn  her  against  the  man  in  such 
carefully  euphemistic  terms  that  she 
simply  does  not  understand  what  they 
mean.  Accordingly  one  day,  when  he 
urges  her  on  to  a  secret  marriage,  she 
consents,  feeling  that  their  elders  have 
treated  them  unjustly.  The  title  of  the 
book,  of  course,  refers  to  the  price  that 
she  has  to  pay  later  on,  when  she  wakes 
to  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  man,  but 
of  her  own  heart,  and  finds  that  she  has 
given  it,  not  to  him,  but  to  another  man. 
Good  material  for  a  strong  story,  you 
wilt  say.  And  so  it  is,  but  marred 
throughout  by  a  lack  of  vividness;  for 
Mr.  Phillips  belongs  to  the  class  of 
novelists  who  generalise.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, if  time  and  space  allowed,  to 
go  through  the  book,  chapter  by  chapter, 
pointing  out  the  absence  of  concrete  facts, 
the  lack  of  definite  information  on  count- 
less vital  little  points,  that  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  a  sort  of  puzzle  picture,  with 
blanks  for  the  reader  to  fit)  in.  Take 
as  a  single  example  the  opening  page,  de- 
scribing the  heroine's  home.  The  de- 
scription occupies  seventeen  lines;  there 
is  something  in  it  about  bees  and  apricots 
and  the  smell  of  tan-bark  after  rain;  yet 
all   that   we  bring  away   with   us   is   a 


nebulous  impression  of  an  "enchanted 
bouse,"  surrounded  by  "large  grounds" 
containing  "flower  beds  and  shrub 
bushes,"  "shade  and  fruit  trees."  Just 
think,  how  the  mere  mention  of  mignon- 
ette or  candytuft,  baldwin  or  pippin, 
would  have  illumined  that  picture ! 

Other  things  being  equal,  you  will  find 
that  woman  writers  usually  make  a 
better  and  more  effective  use  of  the  fa- 
miliar touch  than  men  do.  They  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  vital  significance  of  the 
small  and  humdrum  things  of  life.  Take 
for  instance  Neith  Boyce,  the  author  of 
The  Forerutmer.  This  writer  has  re- 
cently brought  out,  under  the  title  of  The 
Folly  of  Others,  a  collection  of  nine  short 
stories,  of  varied  length  and  merit,  the 
longest  of  which,  "The  Provident 
Woman,"  attains  the  dimensions  of 
a  novelette,  and  might  easily  have  been 
expanded  into  a  serious  novel.  It  is 
simply  the  story  of  a  commonplace,  mid- 
dle-aged business  man,  who  fails  in  love 
with  his  young  and  pretty  stenographer; 
and  of  the  girl's  hesitation  between  her 
vague  dreams  of  a  very  different  sort  of 
courtship  and  marriage,  and  her  prac- 
tical recognition  of  all  the  comforts  and 
advantages  that  this  man's  money  and 
position  can  give  her.  She  is  tired  of  her 
sordid  home  life,  and  of  the  careless, 
slatternly  ways  of  her  mother  and 
younger  sister ;  the  vulgarity  of  the 
young  men,  whom  they  take  as  boarders, 
to  eke  out  the  weekly  stipend;  the  rank 
odour  of  the  eternal  beef  stew  that  nightly 
takes  its  place  upon  the  table.  And  so 
the  girl  stifles  an  incipient  romance  which 
might  in  time  have  meant  love  in  a  cot- 
tage, and  instead  binds  herself  to  a  life  of 
dull  and  splendid  monotony  in  a  palace. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  recent  fic- 
tion anything  at  once  so  simple,  so  clear, 
and  so  illustrative  of  the  principles  which 
the  present  article  has  tried  to  make  clear 
concerning  the  power  of  the  familiar 
touch.  Frederic  Tabcr  Cooper. 
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NEW  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE .■ 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  long 
ago  quoted  against  Carlyie  Car- 
lyle's  own  comment  upon  Edward 
Irving : 

"Unconsciously,  for  the  most  part  in  deep 
unconsciousness,  there  was  now  the  impossi- 
bility to  live  neglected — to  walk  on  the  quiet 
paths  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us.  Singu- 
larity must  henceforth  succeed  singularity.  O 
foulest  Circean  draught,  thou  poison  of  Popu- 
ular  Applause!  Madness  is  in  thee  and  death. 
Thy  end  is  Bedlam  and  the  grave." 

Nothing  could  be  more  strikingly  ap- 
plicable to  Carlyie  himself.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  literary  and  pseudo-philo- 
sophical career  he  had  certain  gifts  and 
qualities  that  won  for  him  a  remarkabie 
recognition.  A  genuine  fervour,  a  vast 
capacity  for  indignation,  a  white-hot  vo- 
cabularly,  and  a  style  that  was  piquant, 
though  Teutonicaily  amorphous  and  dis- 
located to  a  degree,  and  finally  the  didac- 
tic tone  of  a  preacher — all  these  made 
him  seem  a  startling  novelty.  Lowell 
himself,  even  in  the  days  of  Carlyle's  de- 
cadence, praised  his  imagination  and  his 
critical  capacity.  Moreover,  in  some  of  his 
historical  studies,  particularly  in  his  work 
on  Frederick  the  Great,  he  showed  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  reading  and  an  accu- 
rate documentation  which  won  respect 
from  those  who  cared  nothing  for  his 
underlying  theories. 

But,  in  the  end,  Carlyie  was  the  victim 
of  his  own  literary  manner.  He  felt 
more  than  Edward  Irving  ever  did  "the 
impossibility  to  live  neglected — to  walk 
on  the  quiet  paths."  The  moral  phi- 
losopher degenerated  into  the  snarling 
dogmatist,  the  preacher  into  the  ranter, 
the  critic  into  the  common  scold.  His 
fame  would  have  been  far  more  secure  to- 
day had  his  death  come  earlier;  for  then 
he  would  not  have  been  remembered 
chiefly  because  of  his  domestic  infelicities 

'New  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyie.  Edited 
and  annotated  by  Alexander  Carlyie.  Illus- 
trated.   2  vols.    New  York :   John  Lane. 


into  which  of  late  the  whole  world  has 
been  asked  to  pry. 

Of  the  letters  and  documents  relating 
to  Carlyie  and  published  during  the  last 
three  years  by  the  heirs  of  Froude  and 
by  Carlyle's  executors,  the  present  vol- 
umes are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  read 
without  a  sort  of  moral  nausea.  For  that 
reason  they  are  to  be  welcomed.  In  them 
we  are  not  expected  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Carlyle's  virility,  or  the  cat-and- 
dog  life  which  he  led  with  the  sharp- 
tongued,  clever  vixen  who  set  his  nerves 
and  hers  on  edge  by  a  perpetual  hysteria, 
some  times  accentuated,  and  somt  times 
drugged,  by  bowls  of  strong  green  tea, 
by  perpetual  tobacco,  and  not  infrequent 
opium.  We  find  rather  a  correspondence 
ad  familiares  extending  over  the  greater 
period  of  Carlyle's  public  life,  that  is, 
from  1836  to  1879.  One  derives  from  it 
nothing  that  is  new  concerning  Carlyle's 
own  personality;  but  it  contains  many 
casual  opinions  of  his  that  serve  to  show 
his  generally  contemptuous  attitude  to- 
ward his  contemporaries  when  these  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  possess  a  pub- 
lic reputation.  Toward  the  obscure  he 
could  be  fair,  but  toward  thqc^"lo"S  he 
seemed  to  entertain  a  sort  of  jis  j'^  Gl'*"'* 
jealousy,  and  he  speaks  of  ,  original ''X 
always  in  either  a  hold-chea^oiiv<e  6f,  not 
infrequently,  in  terms  of  fc»soIute  con- 
tempt. Thus,  to  him,  Jowett  was  "a  poor 
little  good-humoured  owlet  of  a  body" ; 
Emerson  is  hit  off  as  having  "mild,  mod- 
est eyes,  lips  sealed  tf^ether  like  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  nobody  minded  him 
much" ;  Thackeray  had  "a  great  deal  of 
talent  in  him,  a  great  deal  of  sensibility — 
irritability,  sensuality,  vanity  without 
limit — and  nothing  or  little  but  senti- 
metalism  and  play-actorism  to  guide  it 
all  with."  Of  Ftoude's  Nemesis  of  Faith, 
Carlyie  pleasantly  says :  "What  on  earth 
is  the  use  of  a  wretched  mortal's  vomit- 
ing up  all  his  interior  crudities,  dubita- 
tions,  and  spiritual  agonising  bellyaches 
into  the  view  of  the  public  and  howling 
tragically?"  Ruskin  is  described  as  not 
wise — "headlong  rather,  and  I  might  even 
say  weak."  Of  Dickens,  Carlyie  declares 
that  on  the  whole  he  is  inferior  to  Bret 
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Harte,  who  is  "a  man  of  more  weight  of 
metal  than  Dickens  was."  He  thought 
Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities  a  wonderful 
book,  but  possibly  this  opinion  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  praise  which  Dick- 
ens gave  to  Carlyle  in  the  preface  to  that 
novel.  In  fact,  Carlyle  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  flattery;  and  when  Bismarck 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday  a  complimentary  letter, 
Carlyle  replied,  speaking  of  the  letter  as 
"noble,  wise,  sincere,  and  generous."  In 
187s,  Harvard  University  conferred  upon 
Carlyle  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  liws,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived in  a  spirit  bordering  upon  good- 
humoured  contempt. 

"There  has  arrived  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity a  big  Doctor's  Diploma  and  sublime  little 
Letter  from  the  President  of  Harvard  College 
with  which  I  know  not  yet  what  to  do ;  never 
having  been  consulted  upon  it  and  being  reso- 
lute never  to  accept  such  a  title,  and  yet  re- 
luctant to  fling  the  whole  aRair  irreverently  in 
their  faces,  good  souls  who  meant  to  gratify 
Rie  highly!" 

Altogether,  this  collection  of  letters 
gives  as  favourable  a  picture  as  possible 
of  a  man  assured  of  his  own  supremacy 
over  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  reason- 
ing always  under  the  influence  of  his 
emotions,  flinging  epithets  and  deroga- 
tory phrases  broadcast,  and  exhibiting 
himsdf  at  every  time  and  season  as  very, 
very  Scotch.  H.  T.  P. 

n. 

OUTLINES   OF  THE  HISTORY  OP  ART." 

IF  the  book^  on  art,  its  history  and 
practice,  which,  in  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  have  issued  from  the 
presses  of  America  and  Europe, 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  in- 
creased interest  in  the  subject,  there  ap- 
pears no  good  reason  for  calling  ours  an 
inartistic  age.  That  it  is  so  called  in  the 
face  of  this  apparent  evidence  must  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  art  of  the  past,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  present  also,  arises,  if  not  a 
love  of  the  thing  itself,  then  from  a  very 

*Hiilory  of  Art.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke. 
Edited,  Minutely  Revised  and  Largely  Rewrit- 
ten by  Russell  Sturgis. 


laudable  interest  in  its  bearing  on  civili- 
sation— in  its  ethnological  manifestations 
and  aspect.  And  from  this  point  of  view, 
if  from  no  other,  the  fact  is  encouraging ; 
for,  as  Lubke  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
fourth  edition,  published  in  London  in 
1868 :  "Who  could  doubt  that  this  study 
is  a  necessary  part  of  general  history, 
and  an  important  branch  in  the  history  of 
civilisation  ?"  In  reviewing  this  latest  and 
in  many  respects  sumptuous  edition,  just 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
"edited,  miniitely  revised,  largely  rewrit- 
ten, and  brought  up  to  the  present  time" 
by  the  eminent  writer  and  art  critic,  Rus- 
sell Sturgis,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  in  advance  concerning  the  original 
work  itself,  and  then  to  compare  it  some- 
what with  later  and  revised  editions. 

The  work  first  appeared  in  1S60  and 
has  since  that  time  passed  through  num- 
erous editions  and  revisions.  The  eleventh 
edition  appeared  in  1891.  Long  before 
that  it  had  been  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  F.  E.  Burnett.  This  was  pubhshed, 
as  above  mentioned,  by  Smith,  Elder  & 
Company,  London,  1868.  In  1877  it  re- 
ceived revision  here  at  the  hand  of  Qar- 
ence  Cook,  and  an  attempt  was  made  at 
that  time  to  bring  the  whole  work  up  to 
date  much  in  the  same  manner  that  Mr. 
Sturgis  has  done  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Cook,  in  1877,  prefaces  his  edition  and 
translation  by  saying,  among  other 
things :  "In  England,  also,  where  a  trans- 
lation from  an  early  German  edition  has 
been  made  by  Miss  F.  E.  Burnett,  the 
work  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  popu- 
larity. The  American  publishers  at  first 
intended  to  reprint  this  English  transla- 
tion, adding  all  the  matter  with  which 
Professor  Lubke  has  enriched  his  latest 
edition — none  of  which  is,  of  course,  to 
be  found  in  the  English  translation — and 
with,  beside,  such  notes  as  might  prove 
useful  to  American  readers.  But  this  plan 
had  to  be  abandoned,  because  the  trans- 
lation was  found  to  be  so  seriously  want- 
ing in  accuracy  as  to  render  correction 
necessary  at  every  step ;  and  it  was  feared 
that  these  changes,  with  the  insertion  of 
so  much  entirely  new  matter,  could  only 
result  in  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
And  now  Mr.  Sturgis  comes  along,  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  with  ma- 
terial greatly  increased  in  volume  since 
that  period,  and,  indeed,  since  the  time 
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of  the  German  author's  last  revision  of 
the  work  in  1891,  for  in  mentioning  the 
slight  changes  then  made  by  Lubke,  Mr. 
Sturgis  in  his  preface  says:  "Since  1891 
much  has  been  added  to  the  scholar's 
knowledge  of  archaeology  and  to  the 
critic's  perception  of  artistic  truth;  but 
since  1S60  the  whole  point  of  view  has 
changed.  The  history  of  art  which  is 
possible  to-day  was  unthinkable  in  i860; 
many  assumptions  have  been  proved  un- 
true; many  known  facts  have  wholly  dif- 
ferent explanations  now,  from  those  once 
thought  sufficient.  The  amount  of  added 
fact  is  incredibly  great  and  important." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  this  be  the 
situation  since  1891  it  is  more  emphat- 
ically true  of  the  case  since  1877,  the  date 
of  the  last  English  edition  in  this  country, 
that  translation  which  was  made  under 
the  supervision  of  Edward  L.  Burlin- 
game  and  the  editorship  of  Clarence 
Cook.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  art  his- 
tories which  have  been  put  forth  since 
that  time,  the  English  edition  of  Liibke 
has  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on 
the  general  history  of  art;  has  been  made 
use  of  in  colleges  and  schools  as  well  as 
by  those  interested  in  art  as  students  and 
art  lovers — and  it  is  these  in  addition  to 
institutions  of  learning  who  will  welcome 
this  new  and  handsome  edition  so  gener- 
ously amplified  in  both  text  and  illustra- 
tions. Mr.  Sturgis  is  so  well  known  as 
a  critic  and  writer  on  art  that  an  intro- 
duction to  him  would  seem  superfluous ; 
a  trained  and  for  a  long  pcriotl  a  ]irac- 
ticing  architect,  and  always  a  student  of 
art,  he  wonid  appear  jreculiariy  fitted  for 
the  task  of  revising  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter. That  Mr.  Sturgis  has  so  proved 
himself  is  well  shown  in  the  aspect  of  this 
new  edition.  The  admirable  selection  of 
extra  cuts  and  carefully  chosen  half-tones 
greatly  enhance  the  illustrative  features 
of  the  volume.  Other  important  features 
are  the  revision  of  the  text,  the  ample 
bibilography  given  in  the  footnotes,  the 
exhaustive  general  index,  and  the  very 
useful  index  of  illustrations.  Both 
of  these  latter  factors  in  the  Liibke  in  its 
present  form  are  not  to  be  underrated. 
As  might  be  assumed  of  one  whose  taste 
and  knowledge  He  mainly  in  the  field  of 
architecture,  this  bibliography  and  these 


desirable  and  well-selected  half-tones  are 
more  copious  in  elucidating  the  architec- 
tural side  of  the  work  than  in  that  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  well  embellished  and  clearly  dis- 
cussed. Modern  painting,  too,  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  but  to  give 
it  its  due  importance  would  have  prob- 
ably carried  the  present  editor  quite  be- 
yond the  limits  of  condensation  demand- 
ed in  a  general  history  of  art.  We  would 
have  perhaps  been  glad  to  see  L'Art 
Notweau  in  building  and  architecture  a 
little  more  fully  touched  upon,  and  that 
great  new  world  of  visual  things  revealed 
by  the  Impressionists,  Their  attempt  to 
represent  landscape  and  even  the  human 
figure  through  the  colour  waves  as  re- 
ceived by  the  retina — painted  by  them  in 
almost  the  primary  colours  juxtaposed, 
and  thus  forming  a  dim  arabesque  of 
shapes,  human  and  material  as  they  reach 
the  eye.  This  is  indeed  a  large  subject, 
and  may  have  been  regarded  as  too  re- 
cent in  its  theories  and  methods  to  in- 
corporate as  a  part  of  up-to-date  art  his- 
tory. It  does,  however,  belong  to  art 
history,  and  it  is  certainly  up  to  date.  One 
cannot  cover  everything,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  this  present  history  ts 
full  of  them.  In  dealing  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  material  has  naturally 
spread  out  considerably ;  for,  since  1877 
even,  the  output  of  architecture  alone  has 
remarkably  increased.  What  Mr.  Sturgis 
has  to  say  on  present  tall  buildings,  and 
the  views  he  gives  of  New  York's  tall 
structures  from  the  North  River,  the 
half-tones  of  the  Columbia  University 
Library,  the  Albany  State  House,  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Tomb  of  General  Grant,  and 
the  Shaw  Memorial  at  Boston,  as  well  as 
Trinity  Church  there,  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  and  Public  Library,  go  to  show 
that  he  has  selected  widely  and  well. 
These  points  and  their  discussion  should 
appeal  to  American  students  as  among 
the  interesting  features  of  this  enlarged 
and  valuable  new  edition.  The  title  line 
at  the  top  of  page  83  should  read  "The 
Art  of  Western  Asia,"  instead  of  "The 
Art  of  Eastern  Asia,"  as  it  now  stands. 
Frank  Foutltr. 
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III. 

"THE  THUNDERER."* 

OUTSIDE  of  England— possibly 
one  might  say  outside  of  the 
Fleet  Street  circle  of  London 
newspaper  men — the  London 
Times  is  very  properly  regarded  more 
in  the  light  of  its  great  traditions 
than  as  an  individual  newspaper  of  the 
present  clay — and  subject  to  present  day 
newspaper  conditions.  Punch's  skit  on 
the  British  tourist  who  found  himself 
being  overcharged  somewhere  on  the 
Continent  and  remonstrated  "Je  paye  but 
je  write  to  the   Times"  will  long  out- 


past  stood  out  because  that  paper  alone 
stood  for  doing  things  on  a  great  scale. 
That  was  why  it  so  long  exercised  such 
a  sway  over  political  events,  not  only  in 
England,  but  throughout  Europe,  and 
justified  Bulwer  Lytton  in  saying  that  if 
he  desired  to  leave  to  remote  posterity 
some  memorial  of  British  civilisation,  he 
would  prefer  not  England's  docks,  nor 
her  railways,  nor  her  public  buildings, 
nor  even  the  palace  in  which  she  held  her 
sittings ;  but  a  file  of  the  Times. 

The  history  of  the  London  Times  has 
been  the  history  of  a  family,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  political  condition 
of  England  at  a  certan  period  or  whoever 
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weiirh  anything  that  may  be  said  about 
the  Thunderer's  waning  influenue  and  de- 
creasint;  circulation.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mnins  that  the  Times,  though  unquestion- 
al'ly  a  great  newspaper,  no  longer  has 
the  field  to  itself  as  it  once  had.  As  an 
i'lstitution  its  importance  is  not  yet  mate- 
rially diminished;  as  a  journal  pure  and 
simple  it  has  felt,  as  have  all  the  con- 
servative English  journals,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  new  school  of  British  news- 
paper making  founded  on  aggressiveness, 
enterprise  and  American  newspaper  ideas. 
The  achievements  of  the   Times  in  the 

'Some  Notes  Upon  the  History  of  the  Tintes, 
i?8yi904.    By  S.  V.  Makower. 


may  have  been  the  editor  in  charge,  even 
when  that  editor  was  a  Barnes  or  a  De- 
lane,  its  story  may  be  divided  into  the 
reigns  of  John  Walter  the  First,  John 
Walter  the  Second,  John  Walter  the 
Third,  and  Arthur  Walter.  In  1784  the 
first  Walter,  who  had  been  a  merdiant 
and  publisher  by  turns,  and  who  was  an 
underwriter,  was  ruined  by  the  capture 
of  an  English  fleet  by  a  French  squadron, 
purchased  Printing  House  Square.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  print  books 
by  means  of  type  representing  monosylla- 
bles and  short  words  instead  of  letters,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  journalism  and  in 
January,  1785,  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Dtaly  Universal  Register.    Three 
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years  later  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  to  the  Times.  The  first  few 
years  of  the  paper's  existence  gave  but 
little  promise  of  its  future  prosperity  and 
greatness.  As  a  result  of  his  telling  the 
truth  about  the  powerful  Dukes  of  York, 
Cumberland,  and  Gloucester,  John  Wal- 
ter the  First  was  put  in  the  public  pillory 
at  Charing  Cross  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  Newgate  Prison,  whence  after 
a  period  of  sixteen  months'  confinement, 
he  was  released  at  the  instance  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  John  Walter  died 
in  1812,  but  nine  years  before  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  management  of  the  paper 
to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  then  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  John  Walter  the 
Second  was,  in  a  measure,  the  pioneer  of 
modern  journalism.  He  kept  a  light  cut- 
ter running  to  and  fro  across  the  Chan- 
nel during  the  war  with  France,  obtain- 
ing French  newspapers  from  the  local 
fishermen  and  supplying  exclusive  infor- 
mation at  a  time  when  French  news- 
papers were  contraband  in  England.  The 
news  of  Mack's  surrender  at  Ulm  in 
1805  was  printed  in  the  Times  five  days 
before  the  official  information  reached 
the  government.  The  paper  grew  steadily 
in  power.  It  could  not  be  influenced  and 
it  came  to  be  feared.  In  1810  an  attempt 
was  made  to  curb  its  independence.  No 
letters  intended  for  it  were  permitted  to 
go  into  England.  Captains  of  all  incom- 
ing ships  were  forced  to  surrender  des- 
patches addressed  to  the  Times.  The 
government  did  everything  in  its  power 
to  injure  the  paper,  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating to  Mr.  Walter  that  he  conld 
have  his  despatches  delivered  promptly  as 
a  matter  of  governmental  favour.  The 
Timers  only  response  to  this  approach 
was  to  send  out  more  special  correspond- 
ents and  to  beat  the  official  despatcher 
oftener  than  ever.  The  Times  man, 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  who  went  to  Al- 
tona  in  1807  and  sent  to  the  paper  an 
account  of  the  military  operations  along 
the  Elbe,  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  war  correspondent's  profession. 

Two  years  after  Waterloo,  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Times  was  assumed  by 
Thomas  Barnes,  who  remained  in  the 
chair  until  he  was  succeeded  by  John  De- 
lane  in  1841.  One  of  the  strikine  chap- 
ters in  the  paper's  history  was  the  part 
it  played  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform 


Bill  ill  1832.  The  Times  has  never  been 
a  party  organ,  and  during  this  crisis  its 
expression  was  that  of  fearless,  indepen- 
dent opinion,  A  year  later  Greville  wrote 
of  an  article  in  the  Times  that  it  made  "as 
much  noise  as  the  declaration  of  a  power- 
ful Minister,  or  a  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion could  do  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment." During  183 1  the  Times  had  stead- 
ily resisted  repeated  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Tories  to  enlist  its  influence.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  Prime 
Minister,  was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  out 
against  recognising  its  growing  power. 
When  Greville,  in  1834,  urged  him  to 
seek  the  support  of  Barnes,  the  Duke  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and 
added  that  he  did  not  think  the  Times 
could  be  influenced.    At  another  time  he 

said :  "The  might  be  played 

with,  but  not  the  Times;  Barnes  is  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  country." 

Great  as  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  Times  were  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  the  paper  reached  its  apogee 
during  the  editorship  of  John  Delane, 
which  extended  from  1841  to  1877. 
Among  the  great  deeds  of  these  years 
may  be  mentioned  the  Time/s  campaign 
during  the  railway  mania  of  1845  '•  ^^^ 
paper's  struggle  with  the  French  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  delivery  of  its 
news  from  the  East;  its  services  in  ex- 
posing inefficiency  and  corruption  during 
the  war  in  the  Crimea ;  and  its  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Aberdeen  Min- 
istry. In  1845,  Guizot,  Louis  Philippe's 
Prime  Minister,  resenting  the  paper's 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  French  gov- 
ernment, took  measures  to  delay  the  de- 
livery of  Times  despatches  from  the  Pun- 
jab. In  order  to  evade  this  delay,  Mr. 
Walter  organised  a  service  which  brought 
the  news  from  India  to  England  without 
once  touching  French  territory.  A  mes- 
senger met  the  English  mail  packet  at 
Suez,  and  as  soon  as  the  Times  consign- 
ment was  handed  to  him,  he  rode  with 
it  on  a  dromedary  to  Alexandria— a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  hundred  miles — 
thence  sailine;  in  an  Austrian  steamer  to 
a  port  near  Trieste,  and  making  his  way 
to  London  via  Ostend  and  Dover.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  1845.  Guizot,  to  his 
astonishment  and  humiliation,  read  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times  news  which  only 
appeared  later  in  the  Paris  journals. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War 
the  Times  sent  William  Howard  Russell, 
afterwards  unpleasantly  known  in  this 
country  as  "Bull  Run  Russell,"  to  the 
front,  and  his  letters  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  all  England  to  indignation  over 
the  condition  of  the  troops.  There  was 
gross  mismanagement  and  inefficiency  in 
Bie  commissariat,  and  the  Times  corre- 
spondence awakened  the  conscience  of 
the  British  nation  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
half-starved,  ill-clad  men  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army.  "Howard's  letters," 
writes  Mr.  Makower  in  this  pamphlet, 
"were  no  mere  catalc^cs  of  battles  lost 
and  won ;  they  did  not  enumerate  the  dead 
and  wounded  in  the  soulless  accents  of 
statistics.  They  brought  the  actuality  of 
the  war  in  Russia — the  whole  story  of 
pain  and  horror  and  despair — into  the 
very  heart  of  England.  Nor  was  the 
value  of  these  descriptions  confined  to 
their  power  of  conveying  to  the  public 
true  impressions  of  what  actually  passed ; 
for,  besides,  possessing  a  talent  for  narra- 
tion unmatched  until  then  in  the  annals 
of  English  journalism,  Russell  was  an 
acute  and  unsparing  critic  of  military 
Operations.  He  met  the  indignation  and 
exasperation  of  the  Headquarters  Staff 
at  the  audacity  of  his  condemnations  with 
an  unflinching  courage  that  was  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  traditions  of  the 
paper  he  represented.  Delane  himself, 
as  well  as  Kinglake,  went  out  to  the 
Crimea,  and  while  the  historian  was  not- 
ing minutely  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  Times  cor- 
respondent was  writing  his  memorable 
account  of  that  engagement  seated  at  a 
plank  placed  by  two  sappers  across  a 
couple  of  barrels  to  serve  as  a  table." 

In  his  Memoirs  published  last  autumn, 
M,  de  Blowitz  gave  an  inside  account 
of  some  of  the  great  "beats"  which  aug- 
mented the  Tiiiies's  fame  far  more  ade- 
quate than  anything  that  Mr.  Makower 
has  written  here.  De  Blowitz's  con- 
nection with  the  paper  as  Paris  corre- 
spondent began  in  1871,  at  the  close  of 
the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  although 
the  special  privileges  granted  him  by 
statesmen  like  Thiers  were  undoubtedly 
due  rather  to  the  position  of  the  paper 
for  which  he  wrote  than  to  any  great  lik- 
ing or  admiration  for  the  man  himself, 
his  sagacity  as  a  journalist  and  his  ser- 


vices to  the  Times  and  to  the  cause  of 
European  peace  cannot  with  justice  be 
questioned.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  accounts  of  the  French  War  Scare  of 
1875  when  Moltke  had  mapped  out  the 
plan  of  an  immediate  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  France,  of  the  rage  of  the  Due 
Decazes  when  he  learned  of  England's 
secret  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares, 
and  although  there  was  a  fishy  ring  to 
his  story  of  how  he  secured  his  great 
"beat"  on  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  the 
fact  remains  that  through  his  agency  the 
Times  was  able  to  print  the  full  text  of 
the  treaty  two  hours  before  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  Congress  of  Ministers  in 
Berlin.  Eulogists  of  "The  Thunderer" 
lay  so  much  stress  on  its  outspoken 
frankness  that  there  is  a  significance  in 
the  fact  that  no  reference  whatever  is 
made  bj'  Mr.  Makower  to  the  great 
blunder  of  which  the  paper  was  guilty, 
the  blunder  from  which  It  never  wholly 
recovered,  namely  the  pubhcatJon  of  the 
fraudulent  ParneJl  letters.  Nor  does  this 
pamphlet  say  much  about  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Times,  a  side  of  the  subject 
of  vast  importance  and  interest.  It  is 
understood  that  at  the  present  time  the 
various  shareholders  of  the  paper  draw 
their  profits  from  various  departments; 
that  to  one  belongs  the  earnings  of  the 
"Birth  and  Death"  column,  to  another  the 
Dramatic  Page,  to  another  the  Literary 
Page,  to  another  the  Financial  Page.  In 
an  article  written  about  ten  years  ago  for 
McClure's,  Mr,  James  Creelman  enumer- 
ated the  members  of  the  Times  staff ;  and 
its  organisation  is  probably  much  the 
same  to-day.  First  there  is  the  Editor, 
who  has  absolute  control,  but  who  writes 
nothing  himself.  Chief  among  his  as- 
sistants is  the  Foreign  Editor,  and  then 
comes  the  Financial  Editor.  There  are 
six  permanent  editorial  writers,  and  five 
others  "on  call."  In  addition  the  editor 
at  times  employs  famous  experts  to  write 
on  their  specialties.  Some  idea  of  the 
handsome  remuneration  that  a  leader 
■writer  on  the  Times  receives  for  his 
work  is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the 
biography  of  James  Macdonell,  Jour- 
nalist. At  the  time  Macdonell  was  not 
even  on  the  regular  staff,  but  merely  con- 
tributed four  or  five  leaders  a  week.  Yet 
these,  he  said,  assured  him  a  handsome 
income.    After  the  leader  writers  come 
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the  intermediate  grades — the  Colonial 
Editor,  the  ecclesiastical  news  writer,  the 
agricultural  writer,  the  art  critic,  the 
council  of  five  military  experts,  the  naval 
writer,  the  dramatic  critic,  and  the  geo- 
graphical writer.  In  the  legal  department 
there  are  eighteen  trained  law  reixirters 
for  the  civil  courts,  seventeen  for  the 
pohce  courts,  and  eight  for  the  assizes. 
London  is  mapped  out  into  nineteen  dis- 
tricts and  to  each  district  a  man  is  as- 
signed to  cover  all  news  outside  of  the 
regular  departments.  Tlien  there  are  the 
labour  reporter,  the  golf  reporter,  the 
cricket  reporter,  the  football  reporter,  and 
the  special  writers  for  fires  and  railway 
accidents.  Finally  in  each  of  the  six 
hundred  and  seventy  electoral  districts  of 
Great  Britain  there  is  a  Times  representa- 
tive. 

"How  much  money  will  it  take  to  buy 
the  Times?"  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  is  said 
once  to  have  asked ;  and  the  present 
reigning  Walter  is  imderstood  to  have 
replied  that  enough  money  for  that  pur- 
pose had  never  been  coined.  The  con- 
versation may  never  have  taken  place, 
but  whether  apochryphal  or  not,  the 
anecdote  is  typical — one  of  those  which 
will  stick  in  the  mind  so  long  as  people 
remember  the  paper  as  the  "Thunderer." 
Another  famous  Times  story,  a  story 
which  suggests  very  strongly  a  certain 
chapter  of  George  Meredith's  Diana  of 
the  Crossrvays,  has  to  do  with  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  Salisbury. 
Churchill  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
his  chief,  and  on  the  night  of  December 
22,  1886,  he  drove  to  the  Times  office 
and  told  Mr.  Buckle,  the  editor,  that  he 
had  decided  to  resign  and  was  going  to 
give  the  Times  the  privilege  of  announc- 
ing his  resignation  exclusively  in  the 
morning. 

"Your  attitude  will  be  friendly  to  me, 
of  course?"  he  asked. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Buckle. 

"But  for  such  a  piece  of  news!  Why 
there  is  not  another  paper  in  England 
that  would  not  be  grateful." 

"That  is  true.  This  news  is  very  im- 
portant, and  will  make  a  great  sensation. 
But  if  you  wish  you  can  take  it  to  some 
other  paper  and  we  shall  not  print  a  word 
of  it.    Only  the  Times  cannot  be  bribed." 

"At  least,"  said  Lord  Randolph,  "you 


will  let  me  see  to-night  what  your  are 
going  to  say  editorially." 

"Not  a  word  before  it  is  printed,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Buckle.  Churchill  was  obliged 
to  yield  and  the  next  morning  the  THmes 
printed  the  news  of  his  action  and  an  edi- 
torial censuring  him  for  deserting  his 
party  leader. 

Of  stories  like  these  Mr.  Makower  has 
rather  surprisingly  made  little  or  no  use, 
nor  does  he  even  allude  to  as  pleasant  an 
episode  as  can  be  foimd  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  journalism — the  episode  of  the 
Times's  account  of  the  death  of  Special 
Correspondent  Bowlby.  During  the  Tae- 
Ping  rebellion  in  China  Mr.  Bowlby,  who 
had  dared  to  tell  the  truth,  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  then  tortured  to  death. 
The  Times  told  the  story  of  his  fate  with 
all  its  horrible  details,  but  after  the  reg- 
ular edition  had  been  run  off,  the  presses 
were  stopped,  and  a  single  copy  of  an- 
other edition,  containing  a  softened  ac- 
count of  the  death,  was  printed  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Bowlby's  aged  mother — so  that 
she  might  never  know  how  her  son  had 
died.  Arthur  Barllelt  Maurice. 

•    IV. 
THE  NAPOLEON  OF  NOTTING  HILL." 

TILL  now  we  have  l>een  too  busy 
listening  to  what  others  were 
saying  about  this  book  to 
stop  to  review  it.  For  two 
months  past  we  have  been  reading  press 
comments  as  fast  as  they  appeared  and 
annoying  people  with  question^  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  sort  of  book  thL-ijrought 
out  the  characters  of  those  w\k,  ^j^^ssed 
it  and  it  was  delightful  to  *oll|%he  pJi'ne 
of  cleavage  between  those  i*-i_^  f).  it 
and  those  who  did  not.  We^SlTO-wui-- 
selves  in  the  former  class,  but  easily 
cowe<l  by  the  others,  for  we  realised  from 
the  very  first  that  anything  like  a  logical 
<lcfcnse  was  impossible.  Those  who  do 
not  like  it  have  hy  far  the  best  of  the 
argument.  X'cry  likely,  also,  they  are 
better  men,  sturdier  and  more  sensible, 
sounder  material  fur  the  State,  more 
trustworthy  as  family  props.  We  should 
hate  to  live  in  a  community  made  up  of 
people  who  liked  this  hook.  It  might  be 
piquant  for  a  little  while  to  see  all  the 
cabs  moving  backwards  and  the  people 
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hopping  on  one  foot  and  the  city  govern- 
ment meeting  in  the  Park  to  read  fairy 
stories,  with  no  word  spoken  that  you 
had  reason  to  expect  and  nothing  in  the 
whole  place  right  side  up,  but  we  should 
not  wish  to  stay  there  long.  For  those 
who  say  that  it  is  sheer  nonsense  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  that  therefore  they 
despise  it  we  feel  the  utmost  reverence. 
Fancy  being  able  to  dislike  a  thing  just 
because  it  is  nonsense.  The  world  needs 
their  solid  flesh  and  regular  habits,  their 
desire  to  abolish  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, which,  indeed,  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  British  Empire  was  founded. 
And  this  much  we  have  learned  from  the 
discussion,  never  to  recommend  the  book 
to  any  one. 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  still  so  young  that 
he  enjoys  dreaming  for  its  own  sake 
whether  it  means  anything  or  not.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he 
ceased  to  he  a  child,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  though  time  might  push  him 
on  he  would  not  forget  how  to  wonder. 
Nor  did  he  mean  to  let  his  reason  inter- 
fere with  his  spiritual  amusements.  Rea- 
son seemed  to  him  like  an  attempt  to  en- 
due Nature  with  business  habits  and  a 
black  frock  coat,  and  for  his  part  he  was 
out  for  sport.  A  logical  mind,  he  said 
to  himself,  is  a  Dutch  pantry,  truths 
right  side  up  in  neat  little  rows ;  what 
fun  to  break  in  and  spin  them  around. 
Nothing  could  be  so  delightfully  queer 
as  a  truth  spinning.  So  he  brought  out 
many  new  sides  to  old  things  and  im- 
parted to  others  his  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  now  and  then  he  fell  into 
mechanical  ways  and  a  few  of  his  pa- 
pers are  mere  essays  in  subversive  friv- 
olity. On  these  rare  occasions  he  is  not 
unlike  a  character  in  his  own  story,  an 
incurable  farceur  who  su^ests  to  a 
writer  for  the  Spectator  the  following 
apt  comparison : 

He  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  Hippoclides, 
son  o(  Tisander.  who,  we  arc  informed  by 
Herodotus,  was  "eminent  among  his  country- 
men both  for  his  affluence  and  his  personal  ac- 
complishments," and  was  first  favourite 
among  the  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Qisthenes's 
daughter,  but  threw  away  his  chances  by  danc- 
ing on  a  table,  first  in  the  Lacedaemonian,  then 
in  the  Athenian  manner,  and  finally  by  stand- 
ing on  his  head  and  brandishing  his  legs, 
replying  to  Clislhenes's  remonstrance  with  the 
historic  remark,  "Hippoclides  doesn't  care." 


The  scene  is  laid  in  London  a  hundred 
years  hence.  Meanwhile  only  gradual 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  world 
has  reasoned  itself  into  peace  and  out  of 
democracy.  England  is  ruled  by  a  des- 
pot, who  is  chosen  by  rotation  alphabeti- 
cally, for  people  reason  that  the  chances 
of  the  alphabet  are  quite  as  safe  as  those 
of  the  electorate.  Having  come  to  Q 
they  select  one  Auberon  Quin,  an  invet- 
erate humourist  of  the  kind  that  adores 
the  unexpected  thing,  and  as  king  he  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  incongruous 
than  to  revive  in  the  various  parts  of 
London  medixval  memories  and  names, 
to  give  every  borough  a  city  wall  with  a 
guard  and  a  tocsin  and  a  barmer  and 
a  Lord  Provost  in  gorgeous  robes  and 
elaborate  heraldic  emblems.  He  relent- 
lessly carries  out  the  joke.  The  disgusted 
city  officers  are  obliged  to  conform.  He 
will  not  admit  them  unless  they  come  in 
robes  of  state,  accompanied  with  guards 
of  halberdiers  and  heralds.  All  regard  it 
as  an  imbecile  practical  joke  except  one 
fanatic  of  romance,  who  is  fired  with 
patriotism  for  Notting  Hill,  of  which  the 
king  has  appointed  him  provost,  and 
when  an  attemjjt  is  made  to  run  an  ave- 
nue through  his  dominions,  rallies  his 
men  to  the  defence  of  the  sacred  soil  of 
Pump  Street.  War  follows  and  a  ro- 
mantic monarchy  is  set  up  and  the  king's 
worst  jokes  all  come  true  and  there  is  a 
complete  triumph  of  the  preposterous. 

The  defect  is  that  the  effort  at  incon- 
gruity is  too  long  sustained  and  at  times 
becomes  wearisome.  Its  merit  is  the  ex- 
traordinary and  infectious  zest  with 
which  cerjain  parts  of  it  were  written. 
Most  men  write  as  if  they  were  feeling 
at  the  time  extremely  tired,  but  he  writes 
with  a  thumping  pulse.  To  a  man  so 
inordinately  alive  even  an  every-day 
world  is  sensational.  He  believes  that 
the  commonness  of  things  is  due  to  the 
cold  blood  of  the  beholder.  Even  Notting 
Hill  has  its  borderland  of  mystery.  Pump 
Street  to  him  is  actually  a  streak  in  eter- 
nity and  the  people  walking  in  it  may 
have  souls : 

"Notting  Hill,"  said  the  Provost  simply,  "is 
a  rise  on  high  ground  of  the  common  earth, 
on  which  men  have  built  houses,  in  which  they 
are  bom,  fall  in  love,  pray,  marry  and  die. 
Why  should  1  think  it  absurd?" 
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MISS  ROBINS'S  "THE  MAGNETIC 
NORTH."* 

THE  terminology  of  the  painter 
includes  the  word  "atmos- 
phere," and  this  word  recently 
has  become  a  stock  property 
with  those  who  write  about  books. 
It  is  a  dangerously  clastic  word ;  exactly 
what  constitutes  "atmosphere"  in  a  book 
we  are  yet  to  be  informed.  But  it  is  era- 
ployed  here  because  it  seems  to  convey 
more  nearly  than  any  other  term  that 
element  which  is  conspicuous  on  every 
page  of  Elizabeth  Robins's  new  story. 
The  popular  conception  of  Alaska  and 
especially  of  the  Klondike  up  to  this  time, 
for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  drawn  from 
books ;  nevertheless,  thanks  to  several 
writers  of  extended  experience  and  close 
observation,  notably  Mr.  London,  we 
have  what  probably  is  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  region  and  its  life.  With  this 
conception  the  Alaska  of  The  Magnetic 
North  will  be  found  to  be  in  general 
agreement.  That  an  old  "sourdough"  or 
seasoned  campaigner  of  the  Klondike 
might  find  in  the  volume  sins  of  commis- 
sion as  well  as  of  omission  does  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  Miss  Robins's  position. 
She  has  attempted  a  novel,  not  a  technical 
hand-book  or  geography.  But  even  in 
fiction  it  is  very  much  easier  to  detect  in 
a  finished  work  the  false  note  once  it  has 
been  struck  than  it  is  to  avoid  striking 
it ;  and  that  a  woman  who  certainly  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  made  the  haz- 
ardous journey  of  her  heroes  under  like 
circumstances  should  preserve  through- 
out a  long  story  such  admirable  appear- 
ance of  familiarity  with  her  subject  is 
evidence  at  least  of  unusual  powers  of  as- 
similation. When  to  this  is  added  the 
fact  that  every  factor  which  enters  into 
her  story — with  one  exception — is  essen- 
tially masculine  in  its  nature  and  appeal, 
her  performance  may  be  regarded  as  al- 
most unique. 

The  novel  by  which  Miss  Robins  is 
best  remembered,  a  physiological  study, 
published  some  years  ago  under  the  title 
The  Open  Question,  indicated  that  she 

*Tke  Magnetic  North.  By  Elizabeth  Robins. 
New  York  City:  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 


was  a  woman  of  intellectual  capad^, 
considerable  Uterary  skill  and  moibid  in- 
clinations. It  would  now  appear  that 
this  last  manifestation  was  rather  the  re- 
sult of  intense  interest  in  the  subject  im- 
mediately under  her  attention  than  inher- 
ent in  herself ;  for  there  is  small  flavour 
of  morbid  suggestion  in  her  new  book, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  filled  with  the 
bracing  air  of  the  northern  country  and 
with  healthy  out-door  life.  Also,  while 
it  has  few  literary  graces,  it  has  a  blunt 
precision  and  a  ^Hgour  of  expression 
which  will  confirm  the  earlier  opinion 
that  she  is  a  writer  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  Magnetic  North  of  the  title  of  the 
book,  of  course,  is  the  great  Alaskan  gold 
fields,  which,  at  the  time  of  this  story 
(the  years  of  1897  and  '98),  lay  about 
Dawson,  and  toward  which  men  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions,  "each  like  a  mag- 
netic needle  suddenly  set  free,  were  point- 
ing." Five  men — a  Denver  bank  cleric, 
an  ex-sclioolmaster  from  Nova  Scotia, 
an  Irish-American  lawyer  from  San 
Francisco,  a  Kentucky  "Colonel"  and  the 
Boy  ( who  in  reality  was  a  man  of  twenty- 
two  years)  compose  the  party  voyaging 
up  the  Yukon  with  which  the  story  opens, 
and  their  experiences  in  the  struggle 
against  the  bitter  cold  and  the  assaults 
of  the  ice,  and  later,  their  life  in  the  cabin 
which  they  constructed  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  make  up  about  one-half  of  the 
book.  Then,  in  the  face  of  starvation  for 
the  entire  party,  unless  there  be  a  reduc- 
tion ill  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed, 
two  of  them — the  Kentuckian  and  the 
Boy — leave  the  cabin  to  journey  north- 
ward, and  the  tale  becomes  the  tale  of 
these  two  who  are  chums  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  and  the  real  heroes. 
The  book,  in  fact,  is  quite  as  much  a 
study  in  character  under  the  stress  of 
arctic  weather  and  the  selfish  instincts 
stimulated  by  the  search  for  gold,  as  a 
description  of  the  rigors  of  the  iron  trail 
in  the  north  and  of  the  life  in  the  Klon- 
dike. It  has  adventure  in  plenty — Mr. 
Londctfi  himself  in  his  three  books  has  not 
given  us  adventure  more  exciting — and 
its  pictures  of  the  kaleidoscopic  life  at  the 
big  mining  camp  are  crowded  with  the 
contrasting  figures  and  tlie  rapid  move- 
ment of  a  rough,  restless  mob  of  gt^d 
seekers,  adventurers,  priests,  Indians,  and 
the  flotsam  of  womankind  whose  exist- 
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ence  depends  upon  the  dance  halls  and 
the  favour  of  lucky  miners.  Indeed  of  one 
of  these  women  Miss  Robins  gives  a  cur- 
ious and  pathetic  if,  in  places,  rather  over- 
drawn portrait,  and  of  a  Catholic  priest 
she  has  made  a  very  interesting  person, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  to  the  characters  of 
the  big,  generous  Kentuckian  and  his 
impetuous,  fearless,  and  faithful  young 
"pardner"  that  she  has  given  the  most 
attention  and  with  the  largest  success. 

The  Magnetic  North  will  scarcely 
arouse  the  wide  discussion  which  was  the 
lot  of  The  Open  Question;  it  lacks  the 
love  story  which  the  great  body  of  novel 
readers  demand.  But  it  has  dramatic 
action,  is  of  strong  fiber,  has  some  de- 
scriptive passages — especially  one  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice — which  are  almost 
of  the  first  rank,  and  as  a  literary  per- 
formance it  represents  much  more  than 
the  patient  accumulation  and  skilful  pre- 
sentation of  a  vast  amount  of  fact.  It 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  a  good 
while  to  come.         Churchill  IVilliams. 

VI. 
MR.  LINCOLN'S  "  CAP'N  ER1."« 

NEXT  to  the  Nature  books,  the 
most  sane  and  healthy  fashion 
in  our  recent  literature  is  un- 
doubtedly what  might  be  class- 
ified as  the  David  Harum  style  of  story. 
It  is  also  the  type  of  literary  creation 
that  comes  nearest  to  being  most  truly 
American,  ia  that  it  paints  for  us  char- 
acters and  lives  that  are  eminently  Ameri- 
can and  could  not  be  anything  else.  For 
this  reason  we  can  forgive  a  certain 
looseness  of  construction  common  to  all 
stories  of  this  type,  for  the  sake  of  the 
inherent  truth  that  ts  in  them,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  wholesome,  cheery  tone 
of  them,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
portrayal  of  the  wholesome,  cheery  point 
of  view  of  the  typical  American  char- 
acters drawn  in  the  book. 

The  native  American  of  inland  parts 
has  been  well  and  often  painted,  and 
the  American  seaman  at  sea  has  had 
justice  done  him  by  his  aspiring  young 
compatriots  of  literary  ambitions.     But 

*  Cap'n  Eri.  A  story  of  the  coast.  By 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln.  New  York:  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company. 


there  is  a  long  line  of  delicious  types 
awaiting  the  portrayer  of  the  American 
seaman  on  land,  or  of  that  amphibious 
creature,  the  coast  fisherman.  Mr.  Joseph 
Lincoln  has  made  a  most  commendable 
beginning  at  reaching  this  class  in  his 
Cap'n  Eri,  and  has  done  it  well  enough 
for  his  book  to  afford  us  almost  the  same 
pleasure  we  should  fee!  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  his  hero.  The  power  to 
compose  a  strong  plot  and  to  draw  char- 
acter at  the  same  time  is  something  that 
must  be  won  by  hard  and  long  practice, 
or  can  come  naturally  only  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  unusual  talent.  For  the 
promising  modest  talent  a  choice  is  un- 
avoidable, and  if  the  choice  must  be  made 
the  choosit^  of  character  drawing  over 
the  making  of  a  mere  plot  proves  the 
possession  of  a  higher  artistic  standard 
in  the  writer.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  the  power  to  interest 
us  in  the  doings  of  his  characters,  not  be- 
cause of  anyuiing  particularly  exciting 
in  these  doings  themselves,  but  because  m 
our  interest  in  the  people  who  do  and 
live  them.  That  is  no  mean  power,  and 
is  a  good  equipment  for  the  literary 
steeplechase. 

Cap'n  Eri  is  a  retired  fishing  and  trad- 
ing ship-master  of  the  New  England 
coast;  to  be  more  explicit,  of  the  Cape 
Cod  region.  His  eminently  American 
qualities  of  grit,  enterprise  and  fearless- 
ness, with  a  saving  grace  of  humour,  are 
softened  by  the  mellowness  that  a  sea 
life  always  spreads  over  a  well-balanced 
naturally  liberal  character.  With  due  al- 
lowance for  some  slight  sentimentality 
natural  in  a  new  writer,  and  a  writer 
whom  the  tone  of  his  book  would  stamp 
as  still  young,  Cap'n  Eri  is  a  type  known 
to  any  one  who  has  really  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  that  par- 
ticular region  of  the  New  England  coast 
line.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  portrait,  as 
are  most  of  tlie  village  types  in 
the  book.  The  book  is  full  of  a 
gentle  humour,  which  seems  a  reflection 
from  Cap'n  Eri's  cheery  fun,  and  the 
best  incidents  of  the  plot,  wiUi  one  ex- 
ception, are  those  in  which  this  humour 
is  most  predominant.  The  account  of  the 
advertisement  in  the  Nuptial  Chime,  and 
what  came  of  it,  is  delicious,  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  Cap'n  Perez,  "through  fire 
and  water"  to  win  his  bride,  are  all  the 
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more  truly  humourous  because  of  the 
art  that  brought  them  so  near  to  tragedy 
to  close  them  in  amusing  comedy. 

Of  the  more  serious  happenings,  that 
which  remains  longest  in  the  reader's 
mind  is  the  narrative  of  Cap'n  Eri's  res- 
cue of  his  friend  and  the  capsized  life- 
boat. This  has  true  power  and  force, 
and,  although  a  little  trick  in  the  chapter- 
title  increases  the  suspense  somewhat,  the 
recital  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  make 
it  the  climax  of  the  book.  To  Cap'n 
Eri's  great  disgust,  his  exploit  has  made 
him  a  Sunday  supplement  hero,  and  the 
sane  common-sense  of  his  view  of  life  is 


nowhere  better  described  than  in  his  com- 
ments on  this  result. 

"This  whole  fuss  makes  me  sick. 
Here's  them  fellers  in  the  crew  goin'  out, 
season  after  season,  takin'  folks  off 
wrecks,  and  the  fool  papers  never  say 
nothin'  'bout  it ;  but  they  go  out  this  time 
and  don't  save  nobody  and  git  drownded 
themselves,  and  they're  heroes  of  a  sud- 
den, 1  hear  they're  raisin'  money  up  to 
Boston  to  give  to  the  widders  and  or- 
phans. Well,  that's  all  right,  but  they'd 
better  keep  on  and  git  the  Gov'ment  to 
raise  the  sal'ries  of  them  that's  left  in  the 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 


TWO  NOVELS  OF  CYNICISM* 


AVERY  unreasonable  reviewer 
of  Mrs.  Wharton's  latest  book 
has  expressed  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment after  reading  it. 
The  book  so  closely  resembles  The 
Creaier  Inclination,  both  in  its  choice  of 
themes  and  in  its  literary  workmanship, 
as  to  cause  this  critic  to  exclaim,  "Mrs. 
Wharton's  measure  as  an  author  has  now 
been  definitely  taken.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  new  is  to  be  expected  of  her." 
We  have  characterised  this  reviewer  as 
unreasonable,  but  he  is  no  less  ungrateful 
than  unreasonable.  He  should  rather 
have  thanked  Heaven  that  the  sixth  book 
of  a  contemporary  American  author 
shows  all  the  strength,  the  fineness,  and 
the  distinction  that  made  her  first  book  so 
welcome  to  all  who  can  appreciate  these 
qualities. 

The  stories — one  might  also  call  them 
studies — which  make  up  Tlie  Descent  of 
Man  are  exquisitely  done.  Of  their  kind, 
none  could  be  better.  One  lingers  over 
each  with  a  deep  feeling  of  contentment 
at  so  rare  a  combination  of  perfect 
form  and  attractive  content.  Knowledge 
of  the  world,  a  sure  psychology,  and  a 
well  bred  cynicism  are  here  united.  The 
cynicism  is  not  a  pose.  It  is  not  anything 
of  which  the  writer  herself  is  especially 
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It  merely  represents  an  intel- 
lectual attitude,  Ihe  result  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  careful  observation.  Indeed, 
this  cynicism  is  only  that  which  life  is 
pretty  sure  to  teach  us  all,  and  it  inheres 
in  the  conditions  of  civilised  existence. 
Thus  the  story  called  '■The  Other  Two' 
is  simple  enough  and  natural  enough  it 
its  subject  to  pass  with  little  comment 
yet  Mrs.  Wharton  has  written  it  with  s( 
peculiar  an  understanding  of  its  moral  im- 
plications as  to  render  it  a  bit  of  supreme- 
ly artistic  elucidation.  Waythorn  is  the 
third  husband  of  a  woman  who  is  gentle 
and  affectionate,  and  against  whom  no 
one  has  a  word  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  twice  divorced.  She  has 
a  daughter,  the  offspring  of  her  first  mar- 
riage, and  the  child's  illness  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  first  Iiusband  to  visit 
Waythorn's  home.  An  important  busi- 
ness transaction  brings  Waythorn  into  a 
casual  association  with  the  second  hus- 
band. In  the  beginning,  the  necessity  of 
meeting  these  two  men,  of  having  one  of 
them  in  his  house,  and  the  likelihood  of 
his  wife's  meeting  them  again,  make 
Waythorn  shudder  and  fill  him  with 
something  like  a  physical  repugnance. 
Moreover,  the  first  husband,  "a  small,  ef- 
faced-looking  man,"  who  "might  have 
been  a  piano-tuner,"  and  who  blinks 
through  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
leads  Waythorn  to  wonder  over  the  so- 
cial evolution  of  the  woman  whom  he  has 
married.    Her  second  husband,  Varick, 
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is  a  man  of  the  world, — a  gentleman  in 
the  conventional  sense  of  the  term. 

"But  this  other  man  ....  it  was  gro- 
tesquely uppermost  in  Waythorn's  mind  that 
Haskeit  had  worn  a  made-up  tie  attached  with 
an  elastic.  Why  should  that  ridiculous  detail 
symbolise  the  whole  man?  Waythom  was  ex- 
asperated by  his  own  paltriness,  but  the  fact  of 
ihe  tie  expanded,  forced  itself  on  him,  became, 
as  it  were,  the  key  to  Alice's  past.  He  could 
see  her,  as  Mrs.  Haskett,  sitting  in  a  'front 
parlour'  furnished  in  plush,  wilh  a  pianola, 
and  a  copy  of  BtH  Hur  on  the  centre^table. 
IHe  could  see  her  going  to  the  theatre  with 
Haskett— or  perhaps  even  to  a  'church 
sociable' — she  in  a  'picture  hat'  and  Haskett 
in  a  black  frock-coat,  a  little  creased,  with  Ihe 
made-up  tie  on  an  elastic.  On  the  way  home 
they  would  slc^  and  look  at  the  illuminated 
shop-windows,  lingering  over  the  photographs 
of  New  York  actresses.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
Haskett  would  take  her  for  a  walk,  pushing 
Lily  ahead  of  them  in  a  white  enamelled  per- 
ambulator, and  Waylhorn  had  a  vision  of  the 
people  they  would  stop  and  talk  to." 

It  all  gives  Waythom  a  sense  of  how 
much  there  had  been  in  the  existence  of 
his  wife  in  which  he  had  had  no  share. 
And  before  long  the  impression  is  deep- 
ened when  he  thinks  of  her  as  having 
been  for  years  the  wife  of  Varick,  a  still 
different  type  of  man.  Yet,  as  he  meets 
these  men  again  and  again,  his  early  re- 
pugnance wears  away.  He  insensibly  be- 
comes reconciled  to  the  thought  of  them, 
and  curiously  at  ease  with  them.  It  is 
a  very  subtle  process  of  moral  disintegra- 
tion, in  kind  though  not  in  degree  the 
sort  of  moral  decay  which  afFects  a  fnart 
complaisant.  His  wife  is  not  embarrassed 
in  the  least;  and  though  she  seems  so 
girlish  and  singularly  soft  and  gentle  as 
she  sits  beside  him  in  her  pale  rose  dress 
she  is  in  reality  only  partly  his  and  never 
can  be  really  his  alone, 

"Waythorn  had  fancied  that  a  woman  can 
shed  her  past  like  a  man.  But  now  he.  saw 
that  Alice  was  bound  to  hers  t>oth  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  forced  her  into  continued  re- 
lation with  it  and  by  the  traces  it  had  left  on 
her  nature.  With  grim  irony,  Waythom  com- 
pared himself  to  a  member  of  a  syndicate.  He 
held  so  many  shares  in  his  wife's  personality 
and  his  predecessors  were  his  partners  in  the 
business.  If  there  had  been  any  element  of 
passion  in  the  transaction  he  would  have  felt 
less  deteriorated  by  it.  The  fact  that  Alice  took 
her   change    of   husbands    like   a    change   of 


weather  reduced  the  situation  to  mediocrity. 
.  ,  .  She  was  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe — a 
shoe  that  too  many  feet  had  worn.  Her 
elasticity  was  the  result  of  tension  in  too  many 
different  directions.  Alice  Haskett  —  Alice 
Varick — Alice  Waythom^she  had  been  each  in 
turn,  and  had  left  hanging  to  each  name  a 
little  of  her  privacy,  a  little  of  her  personality, 
a  little  of  the  inmost  self  where  the  unknown 
god  abides." 

And  so  at  last  we  find  the  three  men 
sitting  together  at  Waythorn's  fireside, 
with  Alice  smiling,  propitiatory,  graceful, 
and  familiar,  pouring  tea  for  them ;  and 
Waythorn  himself,  now  also  pliable  and 
familiar,  taking  the  third  cup  with  an 
easy  laugh.  This  story  is  representative 
of  all  the  others,  and  shows  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton to  be  a  marvellously  clever  social  vivi- 
sector.  Perhaps  the  least  successful 
thing  in  the  whole  book  is  a  ghost-story 
entitled  "The  Lady's  Maid's  Bell,"  which 
is  not  sufficiently  convincing  to  make  one 
shudder ;  but  the  others  are  almost  beyond 
praise.  We  shall  not  repeat  the  old  re- 
mark about  Mrs.  Wharton's  indebtedness 
to  Henry  James,  except  so  far  as  to  note 
that  no  young  man  outside  the  pages  of 
these  interesting  and  allied  authors  would 
ever  think  of  addressing  his  mother  cas- 
ually as  "My  good  woman." 

If  the  cynicism  of  The  descent  of  Man 
is  inherent  in  its  situations,  the  cynicism 
of  The  fiigh  Road  is  daubed  on  with  a 
brush.  This  anonymous  work  of  fiction 
is  traced  with  a  somewhat  ruder  hand 
than  Mrs.  Wharton's,  as  indeed  befits  its 
subject.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who, 
beginning  her  career  in  a  West  Virginia 
farm-house,  ends  as  a  social  personage 
well  known  on  both  continents,  and  the 
mother  of  an  English  peeress.  Her 
gradual  evolution,  of  which  the  details 
are  curious  in  the  frankness  of  their  reve- 
lation, is  described  with  real  knowledge 
of  life  on  many  sides  and  is  delicious 
reading.  The  young  woman  of  Fowlers- 
burg,  West  Virginia,  was  probably  born 
with  an  instinct  for  social  climbing ;  but 
this  instinct  is  first  quickened  by  reading 
the  old  New  York  Ledger  of  Robert  Bon- 
ner's time,  with  its  romances  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Southworth,  who 
gave  such  fascinating  glimpses  of  aris- 
tocratic life  in  England,  even  though 
their  peers  and  peeresses  were  often  very 
wicked  persons.  When  the  young  woman 
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his  mistrust.  This  country  has  sometimes 
sent  to  England  alleged  amateurs  who, 
according  to  the  English  definition,  were 
in  every  sense  professionals,  and  some- 
times genuine  American  amateurs  have 
conducted  themselves  in  England  after  a 
fashion  which  would  have  disgraced  a 
reputable  professional.  The  highest  type 
of  amateur  in  England  is  the  university 
athlete,  and  when  a  member  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  crew  once  actually  sold  a 
race,  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  memory  of 
such  a  thing  sank  deep  down  in  the  Brit- 
ish mind. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion in  the  recent  outcry  throughout 
England  against  the  American  rifle  team 
which  won  the  Palma  Trophy.  It  was 
understood  that  the  competing  teams 
were  to  shoot  with  the  regular  service 
arm  of  their  respective  countries.  Now 
the  United  States  troops  were  at  that 
time  actually  using  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle  although  the  Government  had  of- 
ficially adopted  the  new  Springfield 
model.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  the 
team  representing  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation of  America  took  with  them  to 
England  both  the  type  of  rifle  with  which 
our  army  was  at  the  time  equipped  and 
also  the  other  type  of  rifle  which  was 
presently  to  be  issued.  The  Americans 
asked  the  captains  of  the  competing 
teams  whether  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  new  model,  and  finding 
that  no  objection  was  made  they  em- 
ployed that  rifle  and  won  the  match.  Had 
they  been  wise,  and  skilled  in  the  ways  of 
Englishmen,  they  would  have  had  the 
whole  thing  down  in  writing;  but  they 
were  unsuspecting  souls  and  thought  that 
a  verbal  agreement  between  sportsmen 
was  quite  as  good  as  any  bond.  Now, 
long  after  the  event  is  over,  the  Rifle  As- 
sociation of  Great  Britain  has  discovered 
that  the  trophy  was  won  by  fraud  and 
that  the  Americans  used  one  form  of  rifle 
while  professing  to  use  another.  Appar- 
ently, it  is  denied  that  the  English  under- 
stood about  the  two  different  models  and 
so  the  British  press  is  thundering  over  the 
alleged  dishonourable  conduct  of  the 
American  riflemen  and  saying  that  no 
reputable  sportsmen  will  ever  again  at- 
tempt to  win  the  Palma  Trophy, 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  good 
^^1  of  the  misunderstanding  is  due  to 


the  fact  that  General  Spencer,  who  rep- 
resents the  American  Association,  can- 
not write  a  lucid  letter.  He  was  asked  by 
Lord  Cheylesmore  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  the  match, 
to  be  read  before  the  British  riflemen. 
He  might  have  put  the  case  in  half  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper ;  but  instead  of  that 
he  seems  to  have  written  a  long,  verbose, 
and  clumsy  screed  which  gave  the  Eng- 
lishmen an  impression  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  cover  up,  and  that  he  was  cover- 
ing it  up  with  ponderous  sentences  and  a 
flux  of  words.  The  whole  thing  is  rather 
unfortunate,  for  it  has  created  a  bad  im- 
pression on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Eng- 
lishmen will  be  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  Americans  are  tricky,  and  Americans 
will  come  to  feel  that  Englishmen,  when 
losers,  will  always  seek  to  prove  that  they 
have  been  cheated  of  a  victory, 

II. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
there  is  no  doubt  that 
National  Russia's  military  prestige 

Prestige  has    been    blasted    for    a 

generation.  No  victories 
hereafter,  not  even  a  final  triumph  in 
the  war,  can  possibly  restore  to  her  that 
mysterious  ascription  of  irresistible  power 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  other  na- 
tions for  at  least  three  decades  before  the 
war  broke  out.  Russian  officers  were 
supposed  to  be  marvels  of  efficiency. 
Russian  soldiers  were  thought  to  be  like 
the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number.  Russian 
spies  were  believed  to  learn  everything 
and  know  everything  and  make  possible 
a  preparation  for  everything.  When  you 
thought  of  Russia  it  was  like  thinking 
of  some  appalling  and  portentous  storm- 
cloud  into  whose  gloomy  depths  no  gaze 
could  penetrate,  and  from  whose  womb 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder  might  leap 
at  any  moment.  Events  have  shown 
that  the  officers  are  rather  stupid,  the 
armies  scattered  and  inadequate,  and  the 
spies  mere  tiros  at  their  business.  And 
so,  while  the  Russian  Empire  is  really  a 
tremendous  force  and  always  must  be,  it 
has  lost  that  subtle  and  intangible  attri- 
bute which  is  called  prestige. 

It  is  a  somewhat  interesting  fact  that 
in  all  the  great  wars  between  nations  ditr- 
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ii^  the  past  sixty  years,  the  nation  which 
at  the  outset  was  generally  expected  to 
win,  has  lost,  or  at  least,  if  it  has  not  lost 
in  the  end,  it  has  had  to  sacrifice  its  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
Thus,  in  the  Crimean  War  no  one  sup- 
posed that  an  invasion  of  Russia  by 
France  and  England  coultl  succeed  where 
the  grande  armee  of  the  First  Napoleon 
had  failed.  Yet  succeed  it  did,  not  be- 
cause of  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Allies, 
but  because  of  the  internal  condition  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  Austria  was  a 
greater  military  power  than  France  in  the 
world's  opinion  when  in  1859  the  battles 
of  Magenta  and  Solferine  shattered  its 
prestige.  And  in  1866,  no  one  dreamed 
that  Prussia  could  in  seven  weeks  trample 
down  South  Germany  and  move  its 
troops  victoriously  to  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Vienna.  Again,  in  1870,  it  was 
French  prestige  that  vanished  to  the  con- 
sternation of  mankind.  When  the  Boers 
flung  defiance  at  the  huge  British  Em- 
pire, their  action  seemed  to  be  that  of 
ignorant  madmen.  They  were  conquered. 
to  be  sure,  but  when  they  fell  they 
dragged  down,  Samson-like,  the  struc- 
ture of  British  military  renown.  English- 
men will  not  admit  it,  but  none  the  less  it 
is  entirely  true  that  no  one  has  to-day  the 
slightest  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  British 
troops.     Great  Britain  has  not  a  single 


fighting  general ;  its  War  Department  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos;  and  ruling  Eng- 
lishmen seem  utterly  unable  to  do  any- 
thing but  welter  in  plans  and  proposals 
and  projects  each  one  of  which  is  quite  as 
much  distrusted  as  any  of  the  others. 
Probably  the  next  great  crash  in  the  field 
of  military  reputation  will  come  to  Ger- 
many whose  army  preserves  the  form 
which  Von  Roon  and  Moltke  gave  it,  but 
which  is  rotten  because  of  a  pervasive 
discontent  below  and  a  vicious  taint 
above.  It  need  not  surprise  the  future 
historian  if  our  own  country  also  should 
have  its  turn.  We  are  heaping  up  re- 
sponsibilities with  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  serious  preparation  which  they 
entail,  Our  prestige  is  growing  perilous- 
ly great  each  year.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
we  shall  soon  be  viewed  as  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  peoples ;  and  then  may  come  the 
test  as  it  has  come  to  Russia  and  we  shall 
learn  just  what  it  means  to  have  our 
soldiers  largely  officered  by  half-trained 
civilians  and  under  a  system  which  can 
jump  an  army  doctor  to  the  supreme 
command.  Had  "the  American  forces 
been  routed  at  Santiago  instead  of  win- 
ning an  easy  victory  over  Spaniards,  it 
might  in  the  long  run  have  led  the  na- 
tion to  assure  itself  against  the  perils  of 
amateurishness   in  war. 

H.  T.  P. 
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THE  BOOKWORM  TURNS 

Upon  my  bookshelf's  dusty  edge, 

His  tiny  suit-case  bearing, 
A  Bookworm  walked  across  the  ledge 

Toward  unknown  regions  faring. 

He  turned  and  faced  me  with  a  leer 

Entirely  disapproving. 
"I'm  getting  tired  of  boarding  here. 

And  so,  you  see,  I'm  moving. 

"I'm  easy  tempered,  heaven  knows! 

I  like  both  Swift  and  Bunyan, 
I'm  fond  of  Omar's  poisoned  rose 

And  Verlaine's  poisoned  onion. 

"I  even  manage  still  to  smile 

Upon  my  fellow   creatures. 
Though  bitter  mouthfuls  of  Carlyle 

Distort   my   placid    features. 

■'And   I   conceal   my  tiny  pain, 

(Though  feeling  rather  rummy), 
When  Bulwer-Lytton  and  Mark  Twain 

Are  warring  in  my  tummy. 

"But  here  I  have  undone  myself — 

Excuse  these   wormful   grovels — 
For  I  have  dined  upon  a  shelf 

Of  pessimistic  novels. 

"Along  a  powerful  Tolstoi  row 

My  appetite  I  whetted, 
Then   lingered  with  d'Annunzio 

And  ate — and   then   regretted, 

"I  tried  a  Hardy  sandwich  next. — 
My  greed  I  could  not  bridle, — 
Then  nibbled  at  a  Gorky  text 
With  gusto  suicidal. 

"And  when  my  blood  was  thinned  away. 

My  soul  with  horror  tainted, 
I  bit  into  an  Ibsen  play. 

Gave  up  the  "Ghost"  and  fainted. 

"Dyspepsia  breeds  the  misanthrope 

With   gloomy   thoughts   a-riot — 
O  give  me  Doyle,  O  give  me  Hope, 

A  lighter,  simpler  diet!" 

And  so  I  saw  him  stride  away 

In  heavy  marching  order 
To  where  some  seaside  library 

Invites   the   summer   boarder.  Wallace  Irwtn. 
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I. 


A  liberal-minded  clergyman  in  Red 
Cloud,  Nebraska,  sends  us  some  lines  of 
pleasant  commendation  and  has  a  ^ood 
word  to  say  for  the  serial.  Fuel  of  Fire, 
which  others  have  somewhat  fleered  at 
in  the  Letter  Box. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

You  appreciate  so  highly  the  remarks  of 
your  correspondents  that  I  feel  inclined  to  tell 
you  what  a  boon  The  Bookmak  is  to  me.  I 
save  it  up  for  light  reading,  and,  after  preach- 
ing twice  Sunday,  find  it  puts  tne  in  good  con- 
dition for  sleep  Sunday  night.  You  are  prob- 
ably aware  that  preaching  conduces  to  the 
sleep  of  the  (xingregation  only.  It  doesn't 
affect  the  preacher  that  way.  Last  night,  using 
it  for  this  purpose,  I  enjoyed  your  Letter  Box 
as  usual.  I,  however,  disagree  with  one  writer 
regarding  the  story  by  Ellen  Thomeycroft 
Fowler.  The  repartee  was  bright;  the  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  characters  very  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  plot — well,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  carried  out  if  she  had  ex- 
plained that  the  rays  of  the  burning  glass  fell 
upon  a  copy  of  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Rejection. 

A  good  many  things  have  been  said 
about  the  Letter  Box  favourable  and  un- 
favourable, but  no  one  before  this  has 
ever  commended  it  as  a  soporific. 

IL 

A  legal  gentleman  in  Houghton,  Michi- 
gan, propounds  the  following  question : 

On  page  28  of  the  little  book,  entitled  Ltl- 
lers  from  a  Chinese  OXcial.  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sentence;  "Your  typical  product,  your 
average  man,  the  man  you  cal!  respectable,  kim 
it  is  that  I  wish  to  characterise,  for  he  it  is 
that  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
your  civilisation."  Will  you  please  state 
whether  the  use  of  the  word  "him"  in  this 
sentence  is  grammatically  correct  and  give 
vour  reasons  for  your  conclusion? 

The  sentence  is  not  correct.  "Him" 
should  be  "he"  precisely  as  in  the  second 
member  of  the  sentence,  because  it  is  in 
the  predicate  after  the  neuter  verb  "is." 
Doubtless  the  writer  of  the  sentence  care- 
lessly thought  of  it  as  being  the  object  of 


the  verb  "characterise."  whereas  the  ac- 
tual object  of  that  verb  is  the  relative 
pronoun  "that," 


The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Reading,  Pennsylvania : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box  : 

In  the  June  Bookman,  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Brudno 
in  an  article  on  the  American  novel,  makes  this 
extraordinary  assertion :  "Of  Cooper  there  is 
little  to  say,  for  after  all  he  is  merely  an  ex- 
travaganza, belonging  nowhere."  Now,'  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  just  what  the 
editors  of  the  foremost  literary  magazine  realty 
think  of  such  a  reckless  statement.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  considerably  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  entire  article,  and  certainly  gives  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  writer  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about 

Our  correspondent  then  quotes  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  authorities  in  praise  of 
Cooper,  but  it  is  hardly  necessat^  for  us 
to  reproduce  them.  Mr.  Brudno  s  article 
should  be  read  with  an  understanding  of 
the  proper  point  of  view.  Mr.  Brudno 
is  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  we  thought  it 
interesting  to  present  the  opinions  of  a 
foreigner  upon  such  a  subject  as  the 
American  Novel.  Naturally,  his  conclu- 
sions and  characterisations  are  his  own 
and  not  necessarily  ours.  As  for  Cooper, 
his  fame  is  so  securely  established  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  no  defence  from  any  one. 

IV. 

Somebody  who  signs  his  or  her  letter 
"Sweet  Marie,"  but  whom  we  suspect  to 
be  a  man  and  who  addresses  us  as  "Good- 
looking  Sirs,"  raises  an  old,  old  question 
in  the  following  letter : 

I  notice  that  in  your  publication  you  fre- 
quently speak  of  "the  American  People."  Will 
you  kindly  tell  a  puzzled  reader  just  what  you 
mean  by  that  term?  Surely  you  are  as  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  such 
a  people  as  you  are  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean 
is  salt.  Yet  you,  who  can  not  be  ignorant  of 
statistics  of  immigration  and  birth  rate.  Still 
persistently  speak  of  something  that  does  not 
exist,  and  has   not  existed   for  years.     You 
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have  even  spoken  o£  the  inhabitants  of  this      us  another  letter  and  asks  us  precisely 
country  as  "Anglo- Saxons."    You  should  guess      what  this  is. 
again.    Most  of  us  have  names  that  no  Anglo- 
Saxon  could  pronounce  properly.  VI. 


{ I )  When  we  say  "the  American  peo- 
ple" we  mean  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  United  States  of  America,  just  as 
when  we  say  "the  German  people"  we 
mean  the  people  who  inhabit  the  German 
Empire.  Neither  people  is  a  homogeneous 
one,  since  the  German  Empire  contains 
millions  of  Poles  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Danes  and  Wends,  not  to  mention  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who 
are  not  merely  unassimilated,  hut  who 
hate  everything  that  is  German,  with  all 
their  souls. 

(2)  The  inhabitants  of  our  country, 
taken  en  masse  are  Anglo-Saxon  in  a 
very  real  sense,  because  without  ref- 
erence to  blood,  their  language,  laws,  po- 
litical institutions,  and  social  traditions 
rest  upon  an  Anglo-Saxon  base. 


We  always  like  a  correspondent  who 
obstinately  refuses  to  be  put  off  or  down. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  fond  of  Jessica 
who  returns  pertinaciously  to  the  charge 
with  these  crisp  sentences : 

I>ear  Letter  Box  : 

Despite  your  considerate  suggestion,  I  abso- 
lutely refuse  "to  guess  some  more"  about  the 
ineaning  of  that  Easier  cover.  Your  manner  of 
avoiding  an  answer  was  a  credit  to  your 
cleverness  but  not  to  your  ingenuousness,  1( 
thy  brother  ask  for  bread  wilt  thou  give  him  a 
stone,  or  ask  him  to  guess  again  P  I  confess 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  the  fact  is, 
1  have  a  dread  suspicion  that  you  yourself  are 
unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  that  cover. 
Is  that  true?  Jessica. 

In  spite  of  her  refusal  to  guess  some 
more,  Jessica  has  really  done  so  and  she 
has  guessed  exactly  right.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  never  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  that  Easter  cover  meant,  nor 
have  we  now.  Furthermore,  we  don't 
believe  that  the  artist  had  either.  But 
that  is  really  the  beauty  of  the  cover.  It 
is  not  supposed  to  mean  anything,  but  to 
be  symbolical — to  symbolise  something 
that  is  appropriate  and  su^estive  and 
full  of  an  esoteric  significance.  But  it 
"'HI  be  unkind  of  Jessica  if  she  writes 


Here  is  something  which  ought  to  be 
sent  to  book  publishers  rather  than  to  the 
editors  of  a  magazine.    The  query  comes 

from  Indianapolis. 

Why  are  the  fly-leaves  of  books  50  often 
made  of  soft  paper?  Most  persons  wish  to 
write  their  names  on  them  and  when  the  ink 
spreads  it  is  very  annoying. 

We  shall  have  to  relegate  this  question 
to  the  category  of  mysterious  problems 
which  we  propounded  some  years  ago  and 
to  none  of  which  have  we  ever  received  a 
single  answer.  We  shall  repeat  them 
here  in  the  hope  that  some  new  readers 
of  The  Bookman  may  help  us  out: 

(i)  Why  do  Americans  who  say 
"whilst"  instead  of  "while"  always  have 
grease-spots  on  their  clothes  ? 

(2)  Why  can  a  good  cigar  never  be 
obtained  from  a  tobaccbnist  who,  on  his 
sign,  spells  the  word  "segar"? 

(3)  Why  do  telegraph  offices  never 
have  any  small  change? 

(4)  Why  are  savings-bank  officials  al- 
ways suspicious  and  uncivil,  while  na- 
tional bank  officials  are  invariably  cour- 
teous and  obliging? 

Perhaps  Jessica  can  guess  the  answers. 

VII. 

Owing  to  the  example  set  by  Miss 
Carolyn  Wells  and  the  gentleman  with 
Polka  Dots,  there  has  begun  a  movement 
to  make  the  Letter  Box  a  receptacle  for 
miscellaneous  poetry — a  tendency  which 
we  are  obliged  to  repress.  The  poems 
published  in  the  last  number  have  evoked 
a  number  of  longer  poems  intended  for 
the  present  number.  It  seems  unwise  as 
a  general  rule  for  the  Letter  Box  to  de- 
part from  prose  except  now  and  then 
when  some  very  short,  pungent  bit  of 
verse  is  sent  to  us.  Therefore,  we  must 
thank  our  correspondents  for  their  very 
clever  contributions  in  verse  and  take 
account  merely  of  what  is  said  through 
the  more  pedestrian  medium.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  has  to  do  with  a  criticism 
which  alleged  that  The  Bookman  strikes 
too  often  the  personal  note.    Thus,  a  lady 
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in  Butte,  Montana,  sends  us  a  letter  in 
which  she  says : 

The  protest  of  the  Soul  with  Several  Stripes 
against  my  praise  of  the  magazine's  personal 
note  was  so  pirturesque  with  its  alhteration 
and  mixed  metaphors  that  the  desire  to  embalm 
it  in  verse  was  irresistible.  The  personal  note, 
I  would  wish  to  add,  still  appeals  to  me.  I 
can  not  conceive  of  a  "recognised  authority" 
without  a  personality  back  of  it.  Authors  who 
take  the  reader  into  their  confidence  are  always 
the  most  delightful— as  witness  Thackeray  and 
Barrie. 

This  matter  of  the  personal  note  has 
been  regarded  by  a  correspondent  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view.  He  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box: 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  losing  your 
former  joy  of  battle.  Here  is  a  man  criticising 
you  as  being  amateurish  in  your  personal 
note  and  you  make  no  answer  whatever. 
Formerly  you  would  have  flattened  him  out. 
Are  you  bored  or  just  lazy? 

This  gentleman,  although  he  speaks  of 
what  we  used  to  do,  has  evidently  not  read 
The  Bookman  from  the  beginning.  Our 
magazine  has  been  established  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and  in  that  time  pretty  nearly 
every  kind  of  criticism  has  been  made 
upon  us  and  has  been  duly  answered. 
Therefore,  when  we  find  some  new  sub- 
scriber asking  us  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  a  dozen  times  before,  or  making 
the  sort  of  attack  that  we  have  frequently 
repelled,  it  does  afflict  us  with  a  sense  of 
weariness.  To  such  persons  we  can  only 
say :  Look  up  the  back  numbers  of  The 
Bookman  and  find  in  them  the  answer 
to  your  question  or  the  parry  to  your 
thrust.  But  as  to  the  charge  that  the 
personal  element  is  too  conspicuous  in 
our  pages,  we  don't  mind  saying  once 
again  what  we  have  not  infrequently  said 
before.  From  the  main  body  of  a  literary 
magazine,  personality  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded, since  it  obscures  the  dry  light  of 
criticism  and  produces  the  eflfect  of  biased 
judgment.  Still,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  think  of  our  readers  as  embodying  a 
mere  abstraction,  a  congeries  of  imper- 
sonal atoms.  To  us  they  are  always  liv- 
ing, breathing  human  beings  who  are 
very  near  us  and  who  are  full  of 
prejudices  and  preferences  and  positive 
opinions — just  as  we  are.    It  is  a  delight 


to  run  counter  to  their  prejudices,  and  jar 
their  preferences,  and  make  them  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  their  opinions ;  and 
it  is  a  still  greater  delight  when  they  turn 
upon  us  and  do  the  same  thing  for  us. 
And  this  one  corner  of  the  magazine,  the 
Letter  Box,  has  been  set  apart  for  just 
such  a  purpose, — as  a  sort  of  friendly 
tilting-ground  wherein  we  challenge  all 
our  dearest  foes,  whether  they  strike  our 
shield  with  blunted  lance  or  with  the 
point.  Those  who,  like  the  Soul  with 
Several  Stripes,  dislike  this  sort  of  thing 
can  always  skip  the  Letter  Box,  and  they 
are  not  at  all  obliged  to  contribute,  as  he 
did,  to  its  alleged  objectionable  features. 

VIIL 

Having  made  this  explanation  we  must 
crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  a 
little  confession  that  is  purely  personal  to 
ourselves.  Some  time  ago  we  received 
from  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany a  pretty  volume  by  Miss  Mary 
White  entitled  How  to  Do  Bead  Work. 
This  book  was  not  sent  to  the  Editors  in 
general  or  to  the  magazine,  but  personally 
to  us.  We  don't  know  why  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  should 
have  specially  favoured  us  with  a  book 
about  beads.  We  have  never  given  any 
serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  beads. 
When  we  have  a  holiday  and  are  going 
off  into  the  country,  we  never  plan  to 
spend  the  time  in  stringing  beads,  nor  do 
we  carry  beads  around  with  us  to  work 
on  in  our  moments  of  repose.  Still,  we 
must  confess  that  we  felt  just  a  Jlttle 
flattered  to  think  that  Messrs.  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company  regarded  us  as  an 
authority  on  beads,  and  we  thought  that 
we  would  read  up  the  bead-book,  and 
write  a  review  of  it,  to  sustain  our  repu- 
tation, as  it  were.  To  tell  the  truth,  bead- 
work  seemed  rather  a  simple  sort  of 
thing.  We  had  an  idea  that  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  get  some  beads  and  either 
a  string,  or  a  wire,  or  a  piece  of  threffd, 
and  just  stick  it  through  the  beads.  Al- 
most anybody  could  do  that. 

Unfortunately  we  found  out  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  in  this  bead  business 
than  we  had  any  idea  of.  We  got  mixed 
up  in  the  very  first  part  of  Miss  White's 
book, — in  fact,  on  the  twelfth  p^e,  where 
we  found  this  passage : 
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"But  beware,  if  you  raise  Job's-tears,  of  using 
them  in  their  natural  state.  They  should  be 
boiled  before  stringing,  for  a  tiny  grub  is  often 
found  in  them  and  he  may  at  any  time  make  a 
meal  of  the  silk  on  which  the  beads  are  strung 
or  appear  on  your  muff  inopportunely." 

Now  isn't  this  rather  awful?  Why 
should  we  boil  beads,  anyhow  ?  And  then 
there  is  the  grub  which  might  come  out 
on  our  muff  at  almost  any  time.  To  be 
sure,  we  haven't  any  muff,  but  he  might 
get  up  our  sleeve  and  that  would  he  worse 
still.  In  fact,  we  began  to  skip  at  this 
place,  and  turned  swiftly  over  into  the 
middle  of  the  book  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  that  would  give  us  a  clue  to 
the  plot.    Our  eyes  lit  upon  the  follow- 


8lh  round.*    Decrease  star  i  bead,  2 
next  St.  I  s.  c,  making  3  sts.  between  < 

9th  round.    5  beads  in  star,  i  s.  c,  ii 
in  nex[  3  stitches,  making  7  stitches  between 
stars  with  a  bead  in  middle  stitch. 


lolh  round.    4  beads  in  star,  3  s.  c,  i  beads, 
I  s.  c,  I  widen, 
nth  round.    3  beads  in  star,  3  s.  c,  5  t>eads, 

i2th  round.  2  beads  in  star,  3  s.  c.,  7  beads, 
I  s.  c,  I  widen. 

13th  round.  I  bead  in  star,  3  s.  c,  9  beads, 
I  s.  c,  t  widen.    This  finishes  star. 

14th  round.  1 1  beads,  3  s.  c,  1  widen,  2  s.  c. 
The  increase  is  at  point  of  star. 

After  that  we  stopped.  We  don't  think 
that  we  shall  ever  review  this  book, 
though  we  are  sure  that  it  is  a  very  good 
book.  Also  it  has  pictures  in  it.  But 
inasmuch  as  we  could  not  review  it,  and 
as  we  are  still  under  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
for  their  courtesy,  it  occurred  to  us  to 
make  the  whole  thing  a  personal  matter 
and  tell  the  tale  to  our  readers  in  this 
unobtrusive  corner  of  the  magazine. 

We  now  close  the  Letter  Box  until  the 
autumn,  and  we  wish  that  all  those  who 
read  it  may  have  exactly  the  right  sort 
of  a  summer. 
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New  York. 

American  Book  Company: 
The  Tempest. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 
Othello. 
Hamlet. 

A  new  edition  of  Rolfe's  Shakespeare 
for  use  in  schools  and  for  general  read- 
ing. The  editor  is  William  J.  RoUe,  Litt. 
D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High 
School  at  Cambridge.  The  volumes  in 
this  new  edition  are  smaller  and  more 
convenient  in  shape.  A  concise  account 
of  Shakespeare's  metre  has  been  inserted. 
Forms  of  English  Poetry.     By  Charles 

F.  Johnson,  L.H.D. 

Suitable  for  young  people  and  for  gen- 
eral  readers.     The  volume 
essential  principles  of  the  c 
English  verse. 
Dickens's  Christmas  Stories.     Edited  by 

Jane  Gordon. 

These  stories  arc  now  issued  in  the 
well-known  series  of  Eclectic  School 
Readings.  They  are  repeated  as  originally 
published,  except  that  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions have  been  left  out,  others 
abridged,  and  allusions  unfamiliar  to 
American  readers  have  been  omitted. 
Outlines  of  Universal  History.  By  George 

Park  Fisher,  D.D..  LL.D. 

A  standard  work,  now  issued  in  a  new 
and  thoroughly  revised  edition,  compris- 
ing a  narrative  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  world's  history,  v/ith  their 
causes  and  consequences.  Tables  of  bibli- 
ography direct  the  inquirer  to  additional 
writers  on  the  various  topics.  The  book  is 
adapted  either  for  continuous  study,  or  as 
a  reference  manual  for  consultation. 
Moratin's  El  Si  de  las  Ninas.    Edited  by 

J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  and  F.  M.  Jos- 

selyn.  Jr. 

The    latest   addition    to    the    series    of 


Spanish  texts.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  this  dramatist's  works,  exposing  the 
results  of  a  conventional,  misguided  edu- 

Bales's    Euripides — Iphigenia    in    Tauris. 

Edited    by    William    Nickerson    Bates, 

Ph.D, 

This  edition  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  especially  of  students  who  are 
reading  their  first  Greek  play,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  included  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  notes  much  matter  intended  pri- 
marily for  that  class  of  readers.  "The 
book  is,  however,  equally  useful  to  other 
students. 
Wagner's    Meistersinger    von    Nurnberg. 

Edited  by  W.  W.  Bigelow. 

This  representative  German  drama  is 
here  presented  for  class  reading,  treating 
fully  of  the  Mastersingers  and  their  guild. 
Smiles's    Self-Help.      Edited    by    Ralph 

Lytton  Bower. 

These  essays  are  here  presented  in  a 
form  adapted  especially  to  American  read- 
ers. An  appendix  contains  brief  biog- 
raphies of  most  of  the  important  persons 
mentioned.  A  book  to  be  used  for  sup- 
plementary reading  in  schools. 
Elements  of  Algebra  for  Beginners.     By 

George  W.  Hull,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A  feature  of  this  book  is  a  clear  and 
logical  discussion  of  all  those  processes 
that  throw  light  upon  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  This  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  Professor  Hull's  widely-used  series  of 
mathematical  text-books. 
Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering. 

By  Grace  H.  Kupfer,  M.A. 

Intended  for  pupils  of  the  third  year, 
this  volume  of  the  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings aims  to  make  children  familiar  with 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature, 
and  with  some  of  the  world's  most  inspir- 
ing men  and  women. 
Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts.  Gen- 
eral Editor,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Prince- 
ton University. 
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Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums.    Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Mims,  Ph.D. 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.     Edited  by 

Wilbur  Lucius  Cross,  Ph.D. 
Burke's     Speech     on     Conciliation    with 

America.      Edited    by    William    Mac- 
Donald,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

The  latest  additions  to  this  new  series, 
which  will  include  all  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  Euglish. 
Stories    from    Life,      By    Orison    Swett 

Marden. 

The  latest  book  of  Eclectic  School 
Readings,  by  the  well-known  editor  of 
"Success,"  intended  for  fifth  and  sixth 
year  pupils.  It  contains  brief  life  stories 
and  incidents  from  great  lives. 
Elementary  Algebra.     By  J.  H.  Tanner, 

Ph.D. 

The  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  most 
exacting  entrance  examination  require- 
ments of  any  college  or  university  in  this 
country,  and  especially  the  revised  re- 
quirements of  the  College  Entrance 
Board. 
Appleton  and  Company: 
Nature's  Comedian.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Mr.  Harold  Dunville  is  by  nature  a 
comedian,  an  actor  by  profession.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  an  odd  one,  and  the 
ending  not  the  kind  of  ending  usually 
associated  with  a  comedy. 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies.     By  John 

Henry   Comstock   and   Anna   Botsford 

Com  stock. 

A  manual  of  the  butterflies  of  the  East- 
ern Uniled  Slates,  by  the  professor  of 
Entomology  in  Cornell  University,  and  a 
lecturer  in  nature  study  at  the  same  uni- 
versity. There  are  forty-five  full-page 
illustrations  from  life,  reproducing  ihe 
insects  in  natural  colours. 


This  work  is  a  study  of  the  psychology 
of  adolescence,  and  its  relation  to  phys- 
iology, anthropology,  sociology,  sex, 
crime,  religion,  and  education.  The  au- 
thor is  president  of  Clark  University  and 
professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Dr.  Hall  has  now  in  preparation  a  work 
on  Psychology,  which  he  says  should 
logically  have  been  published  first. 
Nancy  Stair.    By  Elinor  Macartney  Lane. 

A  story  of  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Robert  Burns,  by  the  author  of  Chat  de- 
lightful novel,  "Mills  of  God."  Judging 
by  the  frontispiece,  Nancy  Stair  was  a 


real    beauty — perhaps    "the    handsomest 

girl  in  three   kingdoms,"  as  the  author 

claims. 

The  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Abbey  says  that  he 
has  included  in  (liis  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  all  of  the  poems  that  he  cares  to 

Little  Gardens.  How  to  Beautify  City 
Yards  and  Small  Country  Spaces. 
A  small  volume  designed  for  the  uses 
of  the  "family  whose  lands  are  a  honse 
lot."  It  contains  a  number  of  suggestions 
which    may  be   found   useful  to  such  m 

Dorothea.    By  Maarlen  Maartens. 

In  his  sub-title,  Mr.  Maartens  calls  his 
book  a  "story  of  the  pure  in  heart." 
Dorothea  is  a  Dutch  heiress,  whose 
father,  with  a  heart  anything  but  pure, 
marries  her  off  to  a  German  nobleman. 
A  review  will  appear  later. 


Man  and  Superman.    By  George  Bernard 

At  the  present  time  when  Mr.  Shaw  and 
his  work  are  stimulating  the  minds  of 
American  readers,  his  new  play  will  be  of 
especial  interest.  It  is  in  four  acts,  with 
a  preface  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  Bingham  Waikley.  In 
the  third  act  Mr.  Shaw  pictures  his  idea 
of  heli,  and  the  characters  revel  in  satir- 
ical small  talk.  John  Tanner,  leading 
man,  is  a  modern  Don  Juan  who  keeps  * 
Revolutionist's  Hand  Book,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  supplemented  with  notes  from  this 
book,  and  with  maxims  in  the  following 


In  heaven  an  angel  is  nobody  in  par- 
Decency  is  Indecency's  Conspiracy  of 

Silence. 
Civilisation  is  a  disease  produced  by  the 

practice  of  building  societies  with  rotten 

material. 
Do    not    waste    your    time    on    Social 

Questions.    What  is  the  mattec  with  the 

poor  is  Poverty:  what  is  the  matter  with 

the  Rich  is  Uselessness. 

A    Dictionary   of    Etiquette.     By  W.   C 

Green. 

Points  of  good  breeding  and  rules  for 
all  social  functions  arc  given  here  In  the 
form  of  a  dictionary.  The  rules  arc  m 
concrete  as  possible,  and  the  book  shonld 
prove  of  more  practical  value  than  the 
usual  book  on  etiquette. 
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Century  Company; 
A  Daughter  of  Dale.     By  Emerson  Gif- 
ford  Taylor. 

The  story  of  a  university  town.  Bar- 
bara, the  young  heroine,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  professor,  and  the  men  who  arc  be- 
witched by  her  many  attractions  are  un- 
dergraduates. The  author  is  a  Yale  man, 
and  is  instructor  of  rhetoric  at  that  col- 
lege. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
past  year  there  have  been  quite  a  num- 
ber of  novels  of  university  life;  the  ones 
that  we  recall  being  "The  Law  of  life" 
(Cornell),  by  Annie  McClure  Sholl,  "The 
Torch"  (Stanford),  by  Herbert  Muller 
Hopkins,  and  "The  Steps  of  Honour" 
(Harvard),  by  Basil  King.  The  present 
Btory  is  undoubtedly  intended  hs  repre- 
sent Yale. 

Crowell  and  Company: 

Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  With 
Preface  and  Introduction  by  Hector 
MacPherson, 

A  condensed  edition  which  originated 
in  the  desire  to  make  accessible  to  the 
reading  public  (he  epoch-making  ideas  of 
Adam  Smith.  The  introduction  is  of  a 
biographical  nature. 

DUlingham: 
Jack  Barnaby.     By  Henry  James  Rogers. 

The  hero  of  this  story  writes  a  prob- 
lem novel,  and,  not  satisfied  with  that, 
becomes  involved  in  a  love  affair  with 
two  women.  The  book  is  trash,  to  put 
.  it  frankly. 
Desire.    By  Charlotte  Eaton. 

A  book  of  verse  by  a  woman  whom 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  describes  as  "the 
feminine    re-incarnation    of   Walt    Whil- 


A  novel   of  Washington    life,   that   is, 
that  part  of  it  represented  by  the  clerks, 
men  and  women,  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  book 
is  written  in  a  very  dignified  vein. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company; 
Russia   as    Seen   and    Described   by    Fa- 
mous Writers.     Edited  and  Translated 
by  Esther  Singleton. 
A  companion  volume  to  Miss  Single- 
ton's "Japan,"  published  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  present  in  a 
compact  form  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Muscovite  power.    The  volume  is  di- 
vided into  six  parts:    The  Country  and 
Race,  History  and  Religion,  Descriptions, 


The  Double  Garden.  By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. Translated  by  Alexander  Tei- 
xeira  de  Matlos. 

A  volume  of  sixteen  essays,  among  the 
subjects  being  "Our  Friend  the  Dog," 
"The  Modern  Drama,"  "The  Wrath  of 
the  Bee,"  "Sincerity,"  "In  an  Automo- 
bile," and  "Universal  Suffrage."  The  col- 
lection is  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
works  of  Maeterlinck,  which  the  publish- 
ers are  bringing  out  from  time  to  time 
in  uniform  binding. 

Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company: 
American    Big    Game    and    Its    Haunts. 
Edited  by  George  Bird  Grinnell. 
This  is  the  fourth  of  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club's  books;  the  preceding  vol- 
ume,   Trail    and    Camp    Fire,    was    pub- 
lished in  1897.    Among  the  articles  in  the 
present  volume  may  be  mentioned  "Wil- 
derness Reserves,"  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, "The   Zoology  of  North  American 
Big    Game,"    by    Arthur    Erwin    Brown, 
"Big    Game    Shooting    in    Alaska,"    by 
James  H.  Kidder,  and  "Preservation  of 
the    Wild   Animals   of    North    America," 
by  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom. 
Fox,  Dnffield  and  Company: 
Letters  from  an  American  Farmer.     By 
J.  Hector  St.  John  Crevcco=ur. 
This  new  edition  is  reprinted  from  the 
original   one   hundred   and   eleven  years 
after  Matthew  Carey's  reprint  of  the  first 
London  edition.     Professor  W.  P.  Trent 
has   written   a   prefatory  note,   and   Mr. 
Ludwig  Lewisohn  the  introduction. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 
The  Alternate  Sex  or  the  Female  Intel- 
lect   in    Man,    and    the    Masculine    in 
Woman.     By  Charles  Godfrey  Leiand. 
In  his  preface,  Mr.  Leiand  sets  forth 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  alternate 
sex,    and   space    prevents    us    from   quoting 
more  than  one   paragraph,  in  which  he 
says  "that  men  and  women  are,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  most 
recent  physiologists,  radically  different  as 
regards  both   body  and  mind,  although 
social  or  domestic   life   has  given  them 
much  in  common."    Mr.  Leiand  died  be- 
fore the  book  was  ready  for  publication. 

Grafton  Preaa: 
Our  Political  Degradation.     By  Rush  C. 
Hawkins. 

Short  essays  by  General  Hawkins  on 
"certain    facta    which    every    thoughtfi 
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citizen  of  Ihe  United  States  should 
know."  Some  of  the  subjects  are  "Man- 
hood Suffrage,"  "Brutality  and  Avarice 
Triumphant,"  and  "Some  Results  of 
Criminal  Materialism."  The  author,  be- 
sides bearing  the  title  of  Brevet  Brig- 
adier-General, U.  S.  v.,  is  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France. 

Harper  Brothers: 
The  Gates  of  Chance.     By  Van  Tassel 

Sutphen. 

The   scene  of  this  book,  a  somewhat 
fantastic  tale,  is  laid  in  New  York,  and 
the  two  principal  characters  are  young 
men  of  so-called  Bohemian  tendencies. 
Bruvver  Jim's   Baby.     By  Philip  Verrill 

Mighels. 

The  story  of  a  small  mining  settlement 
in  the  West  in  which  one  of  the  residents 
discovers  a  strange  baby  and  thereby  up- 
sets the  whole  camp.  It  is  a  good  story 
to  select  when  one  wants  to  laugh. 


In  this  novel,  Mr.  Garland  has  turned 
aside  from  the  plains  for  a  time,  and  has 
chosen  for  his  background  stage-life  in 
New  York.  A  dramatist,  a  stage  man- 
ager, and  an  actress  take  the  place  of  the 
types  with  which  Mr.  Garland's  name  has 
long  been  associated. 


A  large  volume  which  gives  the  per- 
sonal and  informal  account  of  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania 
(Cannen  Sylva).  The  publishers  label  it 
as  "a  vivacious  book  of  gossip  about 
royalty." 
The    Son    of    Light    Horse    Harry.      By 

James  Barnes. 

A  story  of  adventure,  especially  in- 
tended for  boy  readers,  which  follows 
the  career  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  from 
his  days  at  West  Point  through  the  Mex- 
ican War.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  frontispiece  is  the  reproduction  of  an 
original  sketch  made  by  General  Lee  just 
prior  to  the  Mexican  War,  and  which  he 
presented  to  General  James  Barnes,  the 
author's  father. 


his  right  arm  in  a  Lancashire  cotton  mill. 
After  many  other  experiences,  he  joined 
Farnell  in  1879,  and  helped  to  found  the 
Irish  Land  League. 

In  Search  of  the  Unknown.     By  Robert 

W.  Chambers. 

The  adventures  of  a  professor  "in 
search  of  the  unknown."  His  assistant, 
more  in  search  of  love  affairs  than  any- 
thing else,  gives  a  sentimental  flavour  to 
the  book,  which  is  written  in  a  humour- 
ous vein. 


In  his  preface,  the  author  sums  up  the 
purpose  of  this  volume  as  follows: 
"  ....  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  initiate  the  reader  into  the  psycholog- 
ical view  of  History,  by  giving  in  out- 
line and  by  means  of  a  few  illustrations, 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  human  forces 
that  have  raised  Some  nations  to  the  glory 
of  success,  while  their  absence  has  pre- 
vented other  nations  from  holding  their 
own  in  the  battle  for  historic  existence," 

The  Gems  of  the  East.     By  A.  H.  Sav- 
age Landor. 

A  complete  work  on  the  topography, 
ethnology,  civil  and  political  conditions 
of  the  Philippines  to-day.  In  his  travels 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  territory,  Mr. 
Landon  explored  districts  never  before 
visited  by  white  men. 


Mademoiselle     Blanche.       By    John     D. 

This  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  popu- 
lar novels  which  Mr.  John  Lane  is  to 
bring  out  under  the  title,  'The  Canvas 
Back  Library."  Although  Mr,  B«rry 
wrote  this  story  some  years  ago,  it  has 
not  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  now  in  its 
fourth  edition.  Mademoiselle  Blanche  is 
a  Parisian  circus  performer,  a  type  of 
woman  seldom  found  in  fiction. 
The  Philanthropist.    By  John  P.  Causton. 

A  new  novel  which,  like  its  predecessor 
"The  Comedy  of  a  Suburban  Chipel," 
deals  with  the  activities,  social  and  other- 
wise, of  an  English  parish. 


Ireland.     By      Life  PubUshing  Compsny: 


This  work  sums  up  the  life  of  Parnell, 
Davitt,  and  other  Irish  agitators.  The 
author  has  himself  had  an  interesting 
career.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  evicted 
b^  his  landlord;  at  the  age  of  ten  he  lost 


Tomfoolery.     Text  and    Illustrations  by 
James  Montgomery  Flagg. 
An  excellent  little  bit  of 


te.    The  verses  are  funny, 
and  the  drawings  are  funnier. 
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Longnuiw,  Green  snd  Company: 
Love'a  Proxy.    By  Ricliard  Bagot. 

A  new  novel  by  Mr,  Bagot  is  always 
welcome,  as  we  recall  with  pleasure  his 
"Donna  Diana,"  "A  Roman  Mystery," 
"Casting  of  Nets,"  and  "The  Just  and  the 
Unjust."  The  present  novel  is  a  story 
of  London,  its  society  and  its  politics. 
Old  West  Surrey.    By  Gertrude  Jekylt. 

A  large  volume  with  over  three  hun- 
dred illustrations  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author.  These  notes 
and  memories  of  Old  West  Surrey  are 
written  by  one  who  has  lived  all  her  life 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  she  gives 
her  impressions  of  the  ways,  lives  and 
habitations  of  the  older  people  of  the 
working  classes.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions show  the  houses,  the  furniture,  and 
the  types  of  men  and  women  of  Surrey. 
The  Dread  Inferno.    By  M.  Alice  Wyld. 

A  small  volume  containing  notes  for 
beginners  who  wish  to  study  Dante. 

The    Church    and    Its    Organisation    in 
Primitive    and    Catholic    Times,      By 
Walter  Lowrie,  M.A. 
A  large  volume  which  the  author  de- 
scribes as  an  interpretation  of  Rudolph 
Sohm's  Kirehenrecht.    Dr.  Sohm  is  Pro- 
fessf.r  of  Ihc  Juristic  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic,  and  best  known  in  this 
country  as  a  writer  upon  Roman  law. 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Liberty.     By 

George  L.  Schcrger,  Ph.D. 

A  study  of  jiolilical  theories,  in  which 
the  author  traces  their  development  and 
genesis  as  embodied  in  (he  Bills  of  Rights 
and  ihc  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man, 

MacmilUn  Company: 
The  Virginian.    By  Owen  Wlster. 

A  paper  covered  edition  of  Mr.  Wister's 
popular  story  of  a  Horseman  of  the 
Plains. 


A  story  of  India  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Indian 
life  during  the  years  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  "Flesh-Fire"  and  "Soul-Fire."  It 
is  dedicated  to  Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  for 
whom  the  author  professes  profound  ad- 
miration. Reviewed  in  this  number. 
The  Faith  of  Men.    By  Jack  London. 

A  collection  of  short   stories  dealing 
with  the  people  of  the  Northland.    There 


are  but  eight  stories  in  the  volume,  most 
of  them  having  appeared  in  various  maga- 
zines. 
The  Queen's  Quair.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

One  of  the  important  books  of  the 
month.  It  is  a  romance  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  his  sub- 
title, describes  as  "The  Six  Years'  Trag- 
edy." It  is  reviewed  in  the  present  num- 
ber. 
The  Crossing.     By  Winston  Churchill. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "Richard 
Carve!"  and  "The  Crisis"  is  another  im- 
portant event  of  the  month.  The  Book- 
man will  review  "The  Crossing"  in  a  forth- 
coming number. 
Main    Currents    in    Nineteenth    Century 

Literature.    By  George  Brandes.    Vol- 
ume V. 

This  work  is  to  be  complete  in  six 
volumes.  The  present  one  deals  with 
"The  Romantic  School  in  France,"  while 
the  sixth  and  last  will  be  entitled  "Young 
Germany." 
Poems   of  Thomas   Campbell,     Selected 

and  Arranged  by  Lewis  Campbell. 

A  poclcet  edition  of  Campbell's  poems 
which  the  editor  has  divided  and  classified 
under  separate  headings.  The  frontis- 
piece is  from  a  painting  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie. 
McCIure,  Phillips  and  Company: 
Two     Plays     of     Israel,      By     Florence 

Wilkinson. 

These  two  plays,  "David  of  Bethlehem" 
and  "Mary  Magdalen,"  are  commented  on 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  present  issue,  and 
a  new  photograph  of  Miss  Wilkinson  is 
reproduced  in  connection  with  them, 

Putnam's  Sons: 
Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse.     By  Sir 

George  Web  be  Da  sent. 

A  new  edition  of  Dasent's  "Tales  from 
the  Norse."  The  book  has  been  out  of 
print  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  edi- 
tion, which  contains  a  memoir  by  Arthur 
Irwin  Dascnt,  has  been  prepared  for  pub- 
lication on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
We  understand  that  but  few  copies  will 
be  published  on  this  side. 
The  Veil  of  the  Temple;  or.  From  Dark 

to  Twilight.     By  William  Hurrell  Mal- 

lock. 

A  romance  of  English  society  in  which 
the  characters  represent  the  fashionable, 
political,  and  intellectual  world  of  to-day, 
Clarence  King  Memoirs.    The  Helmet  of 


Mambrino. 
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The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Cen- 
tury Association  have  brought  out  this 
King  Memorial  Book,  which  contains  a 
number  of  personal  memoirs  contributed 
by  James  D.  Hague,  John  Hay,  William 
Dean  Howells,  John  La  Farge,  Edmund 
Clarence  Sledman,  William  Clary  Brown- 
ell,  and  Edward  Gary,  also  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  King's  story,  "The  Helmet  of  Mam- 
brino,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Century" 
for  May,  1886.  The  book  Is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  serves  as  a  unique 
memorial  of  a  man  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  who  knew  him. 
James  Lawrence,    By  Albert  Cleaves. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  series  of 
"American  Hen  of  Energy."  James  Law- 
rence was  a  captain  in  the  United  Slates 
Navy  and  commander  of  the  "Chesa- 
peake." There  is  a  short  introduction  by 
Admiral  Dewey. 

Russia.     Her  Strength   and   Her  Weak- 
ness.   By  Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 
A  study  of  the  present  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Russia.     The  author's  main  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  book  has  been  to  lay 
bare,  without  bias,  the  sources  and  extent 
of  Russia's  strength  and  weakness. 
The    Island    Pharisees.     By  John    Gals- 
worthy. 

A  novel  which  satirises  certain  types  of 
men  and  women  to  be  found  in  English 
upper  society. 

Physical  Training  for  Children  by  Jap- 
anese Methods.  By  H.  Irving  Han- 
cock. 

A  manual   tor  use   in   schools  and   at 
home,  by  the  author  of  "Japanese   Phys- 
ical   Training,"    and    "Physical    Training 
for  Women."    The  courses  contained  in 
the   present   volume   are   intended   to   ex- 
tend through  a  whole  school  year. 
The    Letters    and    Speeches    of    Oliver 
Cromwell      with      Elucidations.        By 
Thomas  Cariyle.    Edited  in  Three  Vol- 
umes with  Notes,  Supplement  and  En- 
larged Index,     By  S.  C.  Lomas.     With 
an  Introduction  by  C.  H,  Firth,  M,A, 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  December,  1845.  and  in  the  text  of  the 
letters  in  this  new  and  enlarged  edition 
every  effort   has  been   made  to  see  the 
originals  where  they  exist,  in  order  that 
any  errors  might  be  corrected. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Rise  of  Prus- 
sia,   By  W,  F.  Reddaway,  M.A. 
A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  biograph- 
ical studies  entitled  "Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions," edited  by  H.  W.   Carless  Davis, 


Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  In 
sketching  the  career  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  defining  its  relation  to  the  rise 
of  Prussia,  Mr.  Reddaway  has  made  free 
use  of  printed  works  on  the  subject,  es- 
pecially Frederick's  "CEuvres,"  and 
"Politische  Correspondenz." 
Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,     By 

Demetrius  C.  Boulgcr. 

The  last  in  the  series  of  "Our  European 
Neighbours."  edited  by  William  Harbutt 
Dawson.  All  of  the  volumes  are  illus- 
trated. 

Rand,  HcNally  and  Company: 
King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  By  Maude 

L.  Radford. 

The  stories  in  this  book  have  been  col- 
lected from  Morte  d'Arlhur  and  Idyls 
of  the  King,  and  adapted  for  reading  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  schools.  The 
stories  are  illustrated.  The  author  is  an 
instructor  in  English  in  the  University 
of  Chicago. 
Duchess    of    Few    Clothes.      By    Philip 

Payne, 

A  Chicago  comedy,  by  the  author  of 
"The  Mills  of  Man,"  a  novel  published 

Scott-Thaw  Company; 

A  Book  of  Sundial  Mottoes.     Compiled 

by  Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 

The  second  volume  in  The  Garden 
Lover's  Series.  The  mottoes  are  chosen 
from  a  rare  old  work  entitled  "Mechanick 
Dialling,"  and  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
English  versions  are  given. 

Stokes  Company: 


A  strong  and  vivid  story  of  the  Yukon 
trail,  of  the  privation  and  hardships  of 
life  near  the  Arctic  circle.  Miss  Robins's 
"The  Open  Question"  created  an  unusual 
amount  of  discussion  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  several  years  ago.  "The  Mag- 
netic North"  is  reviewed  in  the  current 
number. 

The   Penetration  of  Arabia.     A   R«cord 
of  the  Development  of  Western  Knowl- 
edge   Concerning   the    Arabian    Penin- 
sula.   By  David  George  Hogarth. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  describe 
the    exploration   of   inland   Arabia.      The 
author  has  made  a  study  of  the  literature 
of  Arabian  travel,  and  he  wishes  his  work 
to  be  regarded  "as  a  mere  essay  in  the 
polarisation,  appreciation,  and  introduc- 
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tion  to  the  public  of  other  men's  first- 
hand  work,"     There    are    a    number   of 
illustnttions,   and   maps   by  J.   G.    Bar- 
tholomew. 
Sctibner's  Sons: 
Brave  Hearts.    By  W.  A.  Fraser. 

The  dozen  stories  in  this  volume  deal 
with  the  romance  of  the  modern  horse 
race  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eng- 
land, and  India.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  a  typical  jockey  would  think 
of  this  book. 
The  Dark  Ages.     By  W.  P.  Ker. 

The  first  in  a  series  entitled  Periods 
of  European  Literature,  lo  be  complete  in 
twelve    volumes,     edited     by     Professor 
Saintsbury. 
Fort  Amity.    By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

A  novel  of  adventure,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  America  at  the  time  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  story 
opens  with  the  storming  of  Fort  Tieon- 
deroga,  and  the  plot  centres  upon  the 
British  movement  in  French  Canada. 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The 
House  on  the  Hudson."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Braithe  Manor,  which  the  first  Ameri- 
can Braithe  built,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Braithes  in  Eng- 
land. A  secret  room  and  many  mysteri- 
ous passages  explain  the  reason  for  the 
title. 


By  Thomas  Nelson 


Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
After  that  his  experiences  were  many  and 
his  advancement  rapid. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Revere  PubliBhing  Company: 
Alicia.     By  Albert  A.  Hartzell. 

A  member  of  the  Buffalo  Bar  is  respon> 
sible  for  this  novel  of  "romance  and 
tragedy." 


Bred  in  th 

Page. 

There  are  seven  Southern  stories  in 
this  volume.  Mr.  Page  says  he  has  se- 
lected this  title,  not  so  much  because  of 
(he  first  story  as  because  all  the  stories 
are  founded  on  traits  of  character  which 
have  appeared  to  be  bred  in  the  bone. 
The  Seiners.    By  J.  B.  Connolly. 

The  first  long  novel  to  come  from  the 
author  of  "Out  of  Gloucester,"  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  this  is  also  a 
sea  story.  This  is  the  first  book  of  Mr. 
Connolly's  in  which  women  appear 
among  the  characters.  Reviewed  in  this 
number. 

S.  R.  I.  Community: 
The  Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Man. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  well-known  rail- 
road man  and  a  friend  of  his,  neither  of 
whom  wishes  his  identity  to  be  revealed. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  railroad  man 
accepted  a  position  as  clerk  to  the  Land 
Commissioner  of  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land 


Badger: 

A  Book  of  Verse.    By  John  Lewis  March. 
A  collection  of  short  and  long  poems, 
fifteen  in  all. 

Hayfield  Mower: 
The  Hayfield  Mower  and  Scythe  of  Prog- 
ress.    By   the    Mower- Man.     Volume    I. 

Numbers  i  to  26. 

This  volume  is  supposed  to  contain 
selections  from  twenty-six  numbers  of 
the  Hayfield  Mower,  a  representative 
country  newspaper,  says  the  author, 
"edited  with  aggressive  horse-sense  and 
the  homely  fearlessness  of  one  who 
naked-eyediy  sees  things  in  their  un- 
clothed reality,  and  speaks  with  the  Stren- 
uous tongue  of  untrammeled  conviction." 

Hoi^hton,  MifiUn  and  Company. 
An  Island  Garden,    By  Celia  Thaxter. 

This  book  was  first  published  about 
ten  years  ago,  elaborately  illustrated.  In 
its  present  form  it  is  a  reprint  without 
illustrations,  published  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

English    and    Scottish    Popular    Ballads. 
Edited  from  the  collection  of  Francis 
James  Child.    By  Helen  Child  Sargent 
and  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 
A  complete  one-volume  Cambridge  edi- 
tion of  the  ballads  based  on   Professor 
Child's  collection.     The  volumes  in  this 
edition  are  thoroughly  edited  and  are  in- 
tended as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  poets 
and  their  works. 

A  Texas  Matchmaker.  By  Andy  Adams. 
Mr.  Adams  intends  to  write  a  trilogy  of 
the  plains.  The  first  was  "The  Log  of 
a  Cowboy;"  the  present  volume  deals 
with  the  cattle  on  the  ranch,  and  the 
third  will  bring  them  to  the  mal-ket.  The 
matchmaker  is  an  old  cattleman,  while 
the  narrator  of  the  tale  is  Tom  Quirk, 
the  hero  of  'The  Log  of  a  Cowboy." 
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men.  The  book  should  be  added  to  the 
number  of  "out-door"  stories  which  make 
their  especial  appeal  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  photograph  of  the  author  ap- 
pears  under   Chronicle  and   Comment. 

Francis     Parkman.      By     Henry     Dwight 

Sedgwick. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  bases  his  biography  of 
Francis  Parkman  upon  the  historian's 
diaries,  notes,  and  lellcrs.  The  volume 
belongs  to  the  series  of  American  Men 
of  Letters. 
Beowulf  and  the  Finiiesburgh   FraRmciit. 

Translated  from  the  Old  English,  with 

an  Introductory  Sketch  and  Notes  by 

Clarence  Griffin  Child. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series.  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  is  now  the 
editor  of  this  series,  having  succeeded 
Horace  E.  Scudder  in  1901. 

Lee  and  Stacpard: 

How  a  Little  Girl  Went  to  Africa.  Told 
by  Herself.  By  Leona  Mildred  Bick- 
nell. 

A  little  girl  of  ten  has  told  in  her  own 
words  a  journey  which  she  undertook  in 
the  company  of  her  father  and  mother, 
who  went  as  missionaries  to  the  Zulus 
in  South  Africa. 

Little,  Brown  snd  Company: 
The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.     By  John  R. 

The  romantic  story  of  an  English  offi- 
cer's love   for  a   Polish    Princess.     This 
is  a  new  edition  and  follows  closely  after 
Mr.  Carling's  "The  Viking's  Skull." 
While  Aprons,     By  Maud  Wilder  Good- 


The     King's     Henchman,      By    William 

Henry  Johnson. 

This    novel    nf    the    sixteenth    century 
first  appeared  in  1897, 

Up  and  Down  the  Sands  of  Gold,     By 

Mary  Devereux. 

A  love  story  of  the  present  time,  which 
was  first  published  in  1901. 

A  Detached  Pirate.     By  Helen  Milecete, 
The  romantic  story  of  Gay  Vandeleur, 

a    pirate,    which    first    appeared    in    the 

"Smart  Set,"  afterwards  published  in  book 

form  in  1903. 

With  Fire  and  Sword.    By  Henryk  Sien- 
kicwicz, 
A  new  edition  of  the  authorised  and 


unabridged  translation  from  the  Polish, 

by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 

Without    Dogma.     By   Henryk    Sienkie- 

Sienkiewicz's  novel  of  Modem  Poland, 
translated  by  Iza  Young. 
A  Dream  of  a  Throne.     By  Charles  F, 

Embree. 

The  dramatic  story  of  a  Mexican  revolt, 
first  published  in  1900. 
Kismet.    By  Julia  C.  Fletcher. 

This  love  story,  in  which  the  action 
lakes  place  on  a  Nile  voyage,  appeared 
as  long  ago  as  1876. 

A   Daughter  of  New  France.     By  Mary 

Catherine  Crowley. 

A  historical  romance  of  Sieur  Cadillac 
and  his  colony  on  the  Detroit.  It  was 
first  published  in  1901. 


The  story  of  a  Down-East  girl. 

When  the  Gates  Lift  Up  Their  Heads.  By 

Payne  Erskinc. 

A  story  of  the  South  after  the  war, 
which  at  the  time  it  first  appeared  re- 
ceived condemnation  from  Southern  pap- 
ers and  praise  from  the  Northern  papers. 
In  the  Country  God  Forgot.    By  Frances 

Charles. 

A  story  of  life  to-day  in  Arizona. 

The  Love-Letlers  of  the  King;  or  The 
Life   Romantic.     By  Richard   Le  Gal- 

This  book,  as  well  as  the  volumes  pre- 
ceding it,  are  being  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Little.  Brown  and  Company  in 
a  popular  edition,  bound  in  cloth,  and 
sold  at  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company; 
Doris  Farrand's  Vocation.     By  "Pansy" 

(Mrs,  G.  R.  Aldcn). 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  who  seeks 
her  vocation  in  church  work  and  amid  the 
social  environments  of  college  and 
church.  The  young  man  who  helps  her 
in  these  matters  is  studying  for  the  min- 
istry. The  book  is  in  "Pansy's"  usual 
vein,  and  should  appeal  to  young  readers. 
Evelyn  Byrd.     By  George  Gary  Eggles- 

This  is  the  third  and  last  of  what  Mr. 
Eggleston  calls  "a  trilogy  of  romances," 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  and  women  of  Virginia. 
The  two  preceding  novels  are  "Dorothy 
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Sooth"  and  "The  Master  of  Warlock." 
Some  of  the  characters  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  other  books  appear  in  the 
present  story. 

Fngiim  Press: 
A  Case  of  Sardines.     By  Charles  Poole 

Cleaves. 

The  story  of  a  sardine-factory  girl. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Maine  coast,  and 
the  characters  are  the  people  of  that  I0- 

Poet-Lore  Company: 
The  Brownings  of  America.     By  Eliza- 
beth Porter  Gould. 

"From  the  first  of  their  literary  ca- 
reer," says  the  author  in  this  monograph, 
"America  not  only  honoured  the  Brown- 
ings, but  the  Brownings  honoured  Amer- 
ica." She  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  various 
Browning  Societies  here,  the  number  of 
memorials,  and  recalls  to  the  reader  the 
friendships  which  existed  between  the 
Brownings  and  certain  well-known  Amer- 
icans of  their  day. 

RoUnton,  Luce  Company: 
The     Foolish     Dictionary.      By     Gideon 

Wurdz. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  definitions  found 
in  this  book  of  foolishness; 

Cupid:  A  Driver  of  Darls. 

Cupidity:  A  driver  of  sharp  deals. 

Feint:  A  pugilist's  bluff. 

Faint:  A  woman's  bluff. 

Individuality:  A  harmless  trait  pos- 
sessed by  one's  self.  The  same  trait  in 
others  is  downright  idiocy. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 
Kin  O'Ktaadn.     By  Holnian  F.  Day. 

A  new  volume  of  verse,  by  the  author 
of  "Up  in  Maine"  and  "Pine  Tree  Bal- 
lads." In  a  siib-lille,  Mr.  Day  describes 
this  little  book  as  "verse  stories  of  the 
plain  folk  who  are  keeping  bright  the 
old  home  fires  up  in  Maine." 
Under   the  Vierkleur.     By   General   Ben 

Biljoen. 

A  novel  of  adventure  in  South  Africa 
during  the  late  war.  General  Viljnen 
was  born  in  South  Africa  in  1868,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty  represented  the  city  of 
Johannesburg  in  the  legislature  of  the 
Transvaal.  He  came  to  this  country  in 
1903.  He  is  also  the  author  of  "My  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Anglo-Boer  War." 
West  Company: 
First  Lessons  in  the  New  Thought,  or 


The  Way  to  the  Ideal  Life.    By  J.  W. 

Winkley,  M.D. 

A  small  book  containing  practical  aug- 

geslions  to  those  who  care  to  study  and 

to  follow  the  doctrine  of  mental  healing. 

Chicago. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Mridcrn    Electricity.     By  James   Henry, 

M.E.,  and  Karel  J.  Hora,  M.S. 

A    practical    working  encyclopedia   to 
be  used  as  a  text-book  for  students,  ap- 
prentices, artisans,  and  engineers. 
Lyon  and  Healy: 
The  Hawlty  Collection  of  Violins. 

A  large  and  profusely  illustrated  vol- 
ume on  the  history  of  the  makers  of 
violins,  with  a  review  of  the  evolution  and 
decline  of  the  art  of  violin-making  in 
Tialy  from  IS40  to  1800.  The  publishers 
have  spared  no  expense  in  the  preparation 
of  this  brochure,  and  in  their  preface  they 
say  that  "the  work  has  been  entirely  a 
matter  of  love."  The  twelve  violins  which 
have  come  into  their  possession,  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  work,  were 
firininally  the  properly  of  the  late  Mr, 
R.  D.  Hawley,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 

McClurg  and  Company: 
Sermnucttcs.      Selected    and    Translated 

from  the  French  of  Feliciie  Robert  de 

I.aniennais.      By    J.    L.    Jacobson    van 

Hcmert. 

The  greater  part  of  these  sermonettes 
has  been  taken  from  Paroles  d'un  Croyant, 
Une  Voix  de  Prison,  and  L«  Livre  du 
Peupic.  Monsieur  de  Lamennais  was 
born  at  St.  Maol  in  1872,  and  died  in 
Paris  in  1854. 

Stone  and  Company; 
The  Highroad.    Being  the  Autobiography 

of  an  Ambitious  Mother, 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  current  number  of  Tbk 
Bookman. 
Thompson  and  Thomas: 
Taillings    of    a    Retired    Politician.     By 

Forrest  Crissey. 

These  tattlings  take  the  form  of  letters 
which  pass  between  the  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Bradley,  cx-Governor  and  veteran 
politician  and  his  friend  Ned,  who  is  still 
"carving  a  career  back  in  the  old  State." 
The  illustrations  are  by  the  well-known 
cartoonist  John  T.  McCutcheon,  and  add 
considerably  to  the  amusement  afforded 
by  the  author.  The  book  appears  at  an 
opportune  time,  and  it  will  probably  have 
a  large  sale.  1 
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Clereland,  Ohio. 
Clark  Companjr: 

Pioneer     Roads     and     Experiences     of 
Travelers.      (Volume    I.)      By    Archer 
Butler  Hulbert. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  series  of  His- 
toric Highways  of  America.  This  work 
has  received  mention  under  this  depart- 
ment in  preceding  numbers  of  The  Book- 
man. 

The  Philippine  Islands.  1493-1898.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Originals.  Edited  and 
annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and 
James  Alexander  Robertson,  with  his- 
torical introduction  and  additional  notes 
by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  Volumes 
XI.,  Xlt.,  and  Xtll. 
These  three  volumes  cover  the  period 
from  IS99  lo  1605. 

Indianapolis. 
BobbB-Herrill  Compaiijr: 
The  Cost.     By  David  Graham  Phillips. 

Mr.  Phillips's  new  novel,  like  hts 
"Golden  Fleece,"  is  a  story  of  modern 
American  business  and  politics.  It  is 
staled  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful serials  which  appeared  in  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post,"  and  it  is  already 
being  mentioned  among  the  six  best  sell- 
ing books.  Reviewed  in  this  nurnber. 
The  Castaway.  By  Hallie  Ermine  Rives. 
In  a  bright  red  binding,  with  brightly 
coloured  illustrations  by  Mr.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  "The  Castaway"  will 
probably  take  its  place  with  "Hearts 
Courageous."  Miss  Rives  dedicates  this 
story  of  "three  great  men"  to  Post 
Wheeler,  Litt.D. 

London. 

Allen: 

The  Ethics  of  the  Dust.    By  John  Ruskin. 

A   pocket   edition  of   the  ten   lectures 

which  Ruskin  delivered  at  a  girls'  school 

in  186s. 

Hemphia. 
Paul  and  Douglass  Company; 
Poems.    By  Walter  Malone. 

In  this  volume  may  be  found  poems 
which  appear  in  Mr.  Malone's  other 
books.  "Songs  of  North  and  Sooth," 
"Songs  of  Dusk  and  Dawn,"  "Songs  of 
December  and  June,"  and  "Narcissus  and 
Other  Poems."  Mr.  Malone  is  a  lawyer, 
in  Memphis,  and  his  work  appears  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Bookmai/  and  other 
magazines. 


Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Publicatian  Society  of  America: 
In  Assyrian  Tents.    By  Louis  Pendleton. 
A  story  of  adventure,  with  the  scenes 
laid  in  Jerusalem. 
Lippincott  Company: 
Olive  Latham.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Voynich  has  spent 
fourteen  years  upon  this  book.  It  is  a 
story  of  Russia,  and  a  review  of  it  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Bookuan. 

Present    Day    Japan.     By    Augusta    M, 

Campbell  Davidson,  M.A. 

A  large,  illustrated  volume,  the  material 
of  which  was  not  in  the  first  place  in- 
tended for  publication.    The  author  gives 
her  personal  impression  of  Japan,  after 
having  arrived  there  "with  no  feeling  but 
curiosity  and  gradually  falling  under  its 
manifold    charm    through    the    sympathy 
brought  by  increasing  familiarity." 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  News  Company: 
Brief  History  of  (he  Louisiana  Territory. 

By  Walter  Robinson  Smith,  Ph.M. 

A  concise  manual  of  the  history  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  based  upon  four  lec- 
tures which  were  delivered  before  the 
Washington  University  Association  on 
the  Mary  Hemenway  Foundation.  The 
author  is  an  instructor  of  American  his- 
tory in  that  university. 

Washington. 
Ncale  Publiahing  Company: 
I    Dine    With    My    Mother.     From    the 

French  of  Pierre-Henri-Adrien  Decour- 

celle.    By  Evelyn  Clark  Morgan. 

The  translation  of  a  little  French  play 
in    which    appear    five    characters.    The 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris  in  1765. 
Lucaa-Lincoln  Company: 
Princess   and   Pilgrim    in    England.     By 

Caroline  Sheldon. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  books  of  travel 
to  be  written  by  Miss  Sheldon,  and  to 
be  published  under  the  general  title, 
Familar  Guide  Series. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand  as  sold 
between  May  and  Jutk,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned:     OqIc 
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New  York  City. 

1.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  Ji-SO. 

2.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskanu    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.  (Doubleday.) 

?i.50. 

4.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

J1.50. 
S   The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

Jr-So. 
6.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

Albany,  N.  T. 

1.  Four  Roads  to  Paradise.    Gordon.    (Cen- 

tury.)   ?1.50. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

Ji-SO- 

3.  Bred   in  the   Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

$i.5a 

4.  Villa  Claudia.     Mitchell.     (Life  Publish- 

ing Company.)    Ji-So. 
S-  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McCIure, 

Phillips.)    ?r.5o. 
6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
I.  A    Woman's    Will.      Warner.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 
a.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Si. 25. 

4.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day.)    Ji.so. 

5.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)     $1.25. 

6.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

Baltimore.  Hd. 

1.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

?I.SO, 

2.  Four     Roads    to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century.)    $1.50. 

3.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    ¥1.25. 

5.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

$i.SO. 

6.  The   Silent    Places.     While.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

Boston.  Mass. 

I.  The    Transgression    of    Andrew    Vane. 

Carryl.     (Holt.)    Ji.so. 
3.  The  Darrow  Enigma.     Severy.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    ?i.50. 

3.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

»i.SO. 

4.  Anna  the  Advrnturess-  Oppenheim.  (Lit- 

tle, Brown.)    Ji-so. 


5.  How    Tyaon    Came    Home.      Rideing. 

(Lane.)    ?i.5o. 

6.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    fi-sa 

Boston,  Hats. 

1.  The    Memoirs    of    a    Baby.      Daskam. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  Spencer     Autobiography.       (Appleton.) 

$5.50  net. 

3.  The    Adventures    of    Elizabeth    In    Ru- 

gen.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Descent  of  Man.    Wharton.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   ¥1.50. 

5.  The    Life   of  John   Andrews.     Pearson. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)    $5  net. 

6.  Plays,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.     Shaw. 

(Story.)    52,50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Alicia.      Hartzell.      (Revere    Publishing 

Company.)    $1.25  net. 

3.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Yoke.  Miller.  (Bobbs-MerriU.)  $1.50. 

6.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelsoiu 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

Chicago,  lU. 

1.  Jewel  of  Seven  Stars.    Stoker.    (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

2.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips,)    Ji.so. 

3.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century,)     $1.50. 

4.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     51.50 

5.  Russian  Advance,    Beveridge.    (Harper.) 

52,SO- 

6.  By    the    Fireside,     Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  The  Yoke.  Miller.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  Ji-So. 

2.  The   Silent    Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  Robert   Cavelier.      Orcutt.      (McCIurg.) 

5i-5o. 

4.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

51.50. 

5.  Cap'n  Eri.     Lincoln.    (Barnes.)    51.50. 

6.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McCIurg.)    $1.50. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

5".So. 

2.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)    I1.50. 
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3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (Scribner.)    $1,50. 

4.  My    Friend   Prospcro.     Harland.      (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lux     Crucis.       Gardenhire.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    Ji.so. 

Denver,  Colo. 

1.  Heart    of    My    Heart.      Meredith.      (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)     $1.25- 
3.  When   Wilderness   Was    King.      Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     ?i.50. 

3.  A  Texas  Matchmaker.    Adams.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michclson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer.  (Ap- 

pleton.)    $5.50. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

I.  Felice    Constant.      Spragiie.       (Stokes.) 

$1.08. 
a.  He  That  Ealelh  Bread  With  Me.     Keays. 

(McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.08. 

3.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Athcrton.     (Harper.) 

$1.08. 

4.  The   Silent    Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.08. 

Johnston.        (Harper.) 


I.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.  (Har- 
per.)   ?i.o8. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.  The     Yoke.      Miller.       (Rohbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
:.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
,.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 
.  The  Liiile  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
:    Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure. 


Phillips.)    $1.50. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Kansas  City,  Ho. 
.  Order  No.  11.  Stanley.   (Century.)  $1.50. 
■.  The   Silent    Places.     While.      (McClure, 

Phillips.)    ¥1.50. 
'.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 
-  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
.  By   the    Fireside.     Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips.)     ?i  net. 
1.  Rulers  of  Kings.     A;;;iTto».     (Harper.) 


Lob  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.  (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

4.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)    I1.50. 

6.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)    91.5a 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.25. 

3.  When   Wilderness    Was   King.      Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  Little  Union  Scout.     Harris.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 

5.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

6.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(MeClurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  He  That  Ealeth  Bread  With  Me.    Keays. 

(McClure.  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Virginian.      Wistcr,      (Macmillan.) 

Paper,  2SC. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  A  Daughter  of  Dab.    Taylor.    (Century.) 

$1.50- 

2.  Villa  Claudia.     Mitchell.     (Life  Publish- 

ing Company.)    $1,50. 

3.  Rebecca.    Wlggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25- 

4.  The   Silent    Places.     While.      (McClure. 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  Sir    Mortimer.     Johnston.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)    51.50. 

6.  Clarence  King's  Memoirs.     (King  Meml. 
Com.  of  Century  Associations.)     $2.50 


net. 


.  Whi 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Wilderness  Was   King.     Parrish. 
(McClurg.)     $1.50. 
.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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|.  Daughters  of  Ntjo.    Watantia.    (Macmil- 

lan.)    ?i.50. 
\.  The    Cost      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Mcrrill.) 

?i.50. 
;.  He  That  Eatelh  Bread  With  Me.    Keays. 

(McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.50. 
i.  Bright  Face  of  Danger.  Stevens.  (Page.) 

J1.50. 

Norfolk,  Vm. 
:.  Where  the  Tides   Come   In.     Thurston. 

(Little,  Brown.)    $1.50. 
!.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Athcrton*.     (Harper.) 

51.50. 
I.  The    Memoirs    of    a    Baby.      Daskam. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
^  Daughters    of    Nijo.      Watanna.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 
;.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

Ji-SO. 
i.  The  Admirable  Tinker.     Jepson.     (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.)    $1.50. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
.  Uncle  Mac's  Nebraska.    Lighton.  (Holl.) 

$1.25. 
f.  The    Cost.      Phillip.';.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
I-  When  Wilderness  Was   King.     ParrJsh. 

(MeClurg.)     ?i.so. 
I.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michclson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
;.  The     Memoirs    of    a     Bahy.      Daskam. 

(Harper.)     51.50. 
'<.  The   Silent   Places.     Wliite.      (McClure. 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  Robert     Cavclier.      Orcult.       (McClurg.) 

$i-.SO. 
!.  The    Silctit    Places.      While.      (McClure. 

Phillips.)     $1.50, 
I.  The    Cost.       Phillips.       (Bolili^-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
,.  Sir      Mortimer.       Johnston.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
.  The  Issue.    Morgan.    (Lijipinoott.)   $1.50. 
i.  The  Darrow  Enigma.     Scvcry.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)    51,50. 

Portland,  He. 

.  The      Effendi.       Whiteh.n 


.        (Little. 
(McClure, 


Brown.)    $1.50. 
I.  The   Silent    Places 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 
1.  Sir      Mortimer.       Johnston.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
;.  The     Memoirs     of     a     Baby.     Daskam. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
;.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century.)    $r.5o. 
i.  Call  of  the  Wild.    London.    (Macmillan.) 


Portland,  Ore. 

[.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.  Parrish. 
(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

!.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.) 
51.50. 

I.  The  Silent  Places.  White.  (McClure, 
Phillips.)    Ji.so. 

1.  The  Darrow  Enigma.  Severy.  (Dodd, 
Mead.)    ¥1.50. 

;.  The  Day  of  the  Dog.  McCuIcheon. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.25. 

>,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.  Daskam.  (Har- 
per.)   51.50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)   51.50. 

f.  The     Yoke.       Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

5i.5o. 
|.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.    (Daubleday, 

Page.)    $1.50. 
|.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
;.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCuIcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)     51-2S- 
).  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton.  Mifflin.) 

51.25. 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

.  Rulers  of  Kings.  Atherton.  (Harper.) 
51.50. 

!.  The  Day  of  the  Dog.  McCutcheon. 
(Dodd.  Mead.)    51.25. 

|.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.  Parrish. 
(MeClurg.)    $1.50. 

f.  The  Silent  Places.  White.  (McClure, 
Phillips.)    $1.50. 

;.  The  Cost.  Phillips.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
51.50. 

1.  A  Woman's  Will.  Warner.  (Little- 
Brown.)    $i.5a 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.  Parrish. 
(McClurg.)    5'.50. 

!.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper's.) 
51.50. 

|.  Lions  of  the  Lord.  Wilson.  (Lothrop.) 
$1.50. 

U  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Doubleday, 
Page.)     51.50. 

i.  My  Friend  Prospero.  Harland.  (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.)    51-50. 

).  Extracts  from  Adam's  Diary.  Twain. 
(Harper's.)     5lSo. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

While.      (McClure, 

(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


.  The  Silent  Places. 

Phillips.)  5i'50- 
.  The    Cost.      Phillips. 

51-50. 
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|.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
^  Adam's  Diary.    Twain.    (Harper.)    $1.00. 
i.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

*i.25. 
i.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 

Clure.  Phillips.)    ?t.50. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
:.  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (Morang  & 

Co.)     51.50. 
!.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michclson. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)    750.  and  $1.25. 
I.  Strong   Mac    Crockett.      (Dodd,    Mead  & 

Co.)  $1-59. 
1-  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1-50. 
J.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Musson 

Book  Co.)    75c. 
>.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)    75c.  and  $i.2S- 

WashinKton,  D.  C. 

[.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macroillan.) 

Ii-So. 

1.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

»i.S0. 
!.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.    (Doublcday, 

Page.)    ?i.50. 
(.  Four     Roads     10     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 
J,  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 
S,  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$i.2S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
t.  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.     Shaw.     (Bren- 

lano's.)    $1. 

2.  The    Memoirs    of    a     Baby.      Daskam. 

(Harper.)    $1.50- 
j.  The    Lost    King.     Shacklcford.      (Brcn- 

tano's.)    *1.25. 
i.  The   Silent    Places.     White.     (McClurc. 

Phillips.)    $1.50, 
5.  Letters  from  England.    Bancroft,  (Serib- 

ner.)    $1.50  net. 
5.  Cashel  Byron's  Profession.  Shaw.  (Brcn- 

tano-s.)    $1.25. 

Worcester,  Haas. 

1.  The     Villa     Claudia.      Mitchell.       (Life 

Publishing  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Silent    Places.     While.     (RfcClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50 


4.  The  Fat  of  the  Land.    Streeter.     (Mac- 

millan  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden.    Ely.    (Mac- 

millan  Co.)    $1.75. 

6.  Sir      Mortimer.      Johnston.      (Harper.) 

5i-5o. 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  Yoke.  Miller.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.)    $i.5a 

4.  The  Cost.  Phillips.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.     Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$I.2S. 

6.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.    Keays. 

(McClure.  Phillips.)    $1.50. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  Rulers    of    Kings.      Atherton. 

$1.50. 

3.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daslcam.     (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

4.  Wings  of  the  Morning.    Tracy.    (Clode.) 

Ji-So. 
S-  Adam's  Diary.    Mark  Twain.     (Harper.) 

I150. 
6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.25. 


Michelson. 

(Harper.) 


the   above 

lists 

\hf 

six 

Wst 

selling 

books  ai 

re   selected 

according 

to 

the 

follow- 

iiig  system: 

POIMIS. 

A  book 

standing  I 

St  on 

any 

list 

receives  10 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
iHwiks  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  arc ; 

POINTS. 

I-  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McOure 

&  Phillips.)    $1.50 ISO 

2.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.)  $1.50  112 
.■).  Rulers  of  Kings.    Atherton.    (Harper.) 
$'■50  8g 

4.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.    Parrish, 

(McClurg.)    51.50 87 

5.  The    Memoirs    of  a    Baby.     Daskam. 

(Harper.)    51.50 81 

6.  The  Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

5150  71 
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It  is  about  time  that  a  sharp  warning 
should   be   administered  to  the   literary 

thief — the  word  jilagiar- 
Theft— Wot  ist  has  far  too  pleasant 

Plagiarism  a  sound — for  during  the 

last  few  months  his  dar- 
ing has  become  positive  arrogance. 
Formerly,  the  literary  thief  was  content 
to  steal  from  thfise  who  were  injured 
only  indirectly  by  the  act.  He  turned 
over  the  forgotten  poems  of  dead  men : 
he  pilfered  stories  from  the  French. 
changing  the  titles  and  the  names  of  the 
characters  and  forgetting  to  give  credit 
to  the  original  source;  he  adapted  to  his 
own  use  the  plots  of  tales  which  he  found 
between  the  covers  of  old  magazines.  The 
literary  thief  of  the  present  hour,  how- 
ever, finds  tiiese  methods  entirely  too 
tame,  as  the  following  anecdote  will 
show: 

Some  time  ago  a  literary  woman  wrote 
a  novel  based  on  certain  episodes  in  the 
life  of  a  very  great  Englisli  poet — let  us 
say  that  it  was  Keats.  The  manuscript 
completed,  she  forwarded  it  to  a  publish- 
ing house.  There  it  remained  five  or  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  re- 
turned with  a  note,  .saying  that,  while  the 
tale  was  an  exceptionally  well-written 
one,  its  subject  did  not  possess  any  of  the 
attributes  of  popularity.  The  author  then 
sent  it  to  a  second  publishing  house,  by 
which  it  was  accepted.  Now  comes  the 
sequel.  Recently  the  author  of  the  novel 
about  Keats  picked  up  a  new  book  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  the  firm  to  which  she 
had  first  submitted  her  manuscript.  To 
her  amazement  she  found  that  the  writer 
of  the  new  story  had  not  only  taken  her 
character  and  her  plot,  but  had  incorpo- 


rated in  the  book  the  very  historical 
inaccuracies  of  the  first  manuscript. 
Neither  she  nor  the  lawyer  whom  she 
consulted  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer  of  the  second  book  was  in  a  posi- 
tion tJiat  assured  easy  access  to  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  firm  to  whom  the  original 
tale  had  first  lieen  sent,  yet  withont  that 
knowledge  and  simply  from  the  resem- 
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blance  of  the  second  story  to  the  first,  the  Mr.   Randall   Parrish,  the  author  of 

lawyer  urged  the  bringing  of  an  action.  When   Wilderness   Was   King,  a  novel 

The  fact  that  in  an  earlier  book,  purport-  which   for  the   last  few 

ing  to  be  written  by  the  author  of  the  sec-  Randall                months  has  been  appear- 

ond  novel  about  Keats,  an  entire  chapter  Parrish                  ing  with  great  regularity 

is  practically  copied  word  for  word  from  in    the    booksellers'    re- 

an  article  appearing  in  a  leading  maga-  ports,  is  a  native  of  Illinois.    His  educa- 

zine  in  1879,  eliminates  completely  the  tion  was  completed  at  the  University  of 

charitable  possibility  of  "coincidence."  Iowa,  and  in  that  state  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar.  After  practising  law  for  some 
years,  he  went  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, prospecting  through  the  mountains, 
and  meeting  with  various  adventures. 
Mr.  Parrish  has  also  served  his  time  as  a 
newspaper  man  on  various  Western  dail- 
ies, among  them  the  old  Chicago  Times. 
When  Wilderness  Was  King  is  Mr.  Par- 
rish's  first  novel,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
wrote  it  in  three  months. 


Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier,  whose  Romance 
of    Piscator    is    reviewed    elsewhere    in 

this  number,  is  a  very 
Henry  W.  well     known     figure    in 

Lanier  the  American  publishing 

world,  and  for  the  past 
four  }ears  has  been  one  of  the  five  part- 
ners composing  the  Doubled  ay.  Page 
Company,  of  which  be  is  also  the  secre- 
tary.    ^T^.  Lanier  is  by  birth  a  Georgia 
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Andy  Adams,  to  whom  his  friends  and 
publishers   have    given    the   picturesque 

name  of  the  "cowboy 
"The  Cowboy  novelist,"  was  born'  in 
Novelist"  Indiana.but  his  twentieth 

year  found  him  on  the 
plains  of  Texas  in  full  cowboy  war  paint. 
For  ten  years  he  followed  this  life,  when, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  he  turned  up  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  the  early  nineties. 
A  Texas  Maichmaker  follows  the  Log  of 
a  Cowboy,  published  last  year,  and  the 
third  book,  now  in  preparation,  will  deal 
with  the  marketing  of  cattle.  The  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Adams  which  is  reproduced 
herewith  is  the  work  of  Mr,  Charles 
Craig,  dubbed  the  "Indian  artist,"  of 
Colorado  Springs. 


man,  but  was  educated  in  and  near  Balti- 
more. He  prepared  for  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
college  course  on  account  of  trouble  with 
his  eyes.  He  became  a  civil  engineer  on 
the  Belt  Line  Tunnel  in  Baltimore,  and 
then  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  West 
Indies,  locating  a  railroad  across  the 
mountains  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  In 
1894  he  developed  an  itch  for  writing  and 
an  idea  of  starting  in  the  publishing 
business,  and  straightway  went  to  New 
York.  Nine  fruitless  months  were  spent 
in  delivering  letters  of  application  to  pub- 
lishers (from  which  there  were  no  re- 
turns) and  in  producing  a  great  number 
of  articles  and  stones  (practically  all  of 
which  were  returned,  with  thanks).  Then 
one  day  be  accepted  a  position  in  a  down- 
town "flimsy"  office,  and  was  assigned  to 
cover  hosnital  cases  the  following  Mon- 
day. Before  Monday,  however,  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  publishers  bore  fruit, 
and  instead  of  going  into  Associated 
Press*  work,  he  started  in  the  Art  De- 
partment of  Scrib)i{T's  Mai^a^iiie.  With 
the  Scribners  he  remained  in  the  Art, 
Book,  Editorial,  and  Advertising  Depart- 
ments, until  the  autumn  of  1898,  when  he 
joined  Mr.  Doubleday,  who  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company. 


Mr.  Samuel  Merwin,  the  author  of  The 
Merry  Anne  and  Calumet  K,  was  horn  at 

Evanston,  Illinois,  thirty 
Samuel  years  ago,  and  was  edu- 

Merwin  cated      at      the     public 

schools  at  Evanston  and 
at  Detroit,  and  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. The  greater  part  of  his  boyhood 
was  passed  on  the  snores  of  Lake  Michi- 
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gan,  and  he  derived  at  first  hand  his 
knowledge  of  the  lake,  the  schooners  that 
ply  its  waters,  and  the  men  that  sail  them. 
About  six  years  ago,  in  collaboration  with 
Henry  K.  Webster,  he  wrote  The  Short 
Line  War,  and  followed  up  its  success 
with  Calumet  K.  His  new  novel.  The 
Merry  Anne,  is  a  tale  of  Lake  sailors,  in- 
troducing a  band  of  smugglers  and  con- 
traband whiskey. 

Hildebrand  Anne  Beauligh,  the  younj,' 
"Sherlock  Holmes  in  knee  pants,"  who  is 

the  hero  of  Edgar  Jep- 
son's  The  Admirable 
Tinker,  is  not  entirely  a 
fictitious  person.  He  has 
real  life,  the  youthful  son 
of  the  author,  Selwyn  Jepson,  who  al- 
ready at  the  age  of  five  has  developed  a 
fine  resourcefulness  and  cleverness  espe- 
cially in  getting  the  best  of  his  parents. 
The  escapades  of  his  infant  offspring 
gave  Mr.  Jepson  the  idea  which  expanded 
itself  into  The  Admirable  Tinker,  and, 
in  fact,  young  Selwyn  was  the  direct  in- 


Tbe  Real 

"Admirable 

Tinker" 


1  original  i 


spiration  of  many  of  the  stories.  Mr,  Jep- 
son is  a  very  fond  parent,  and  it  is  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  the  country  is  good 
for  children  that  he  lives  in  a  remote  Lon- 
don suburb  instead  of  at  the  centre  of  the 
city  itself,  wliicli  personally  he  would 
much  prefer.  He  has  a  disdain  for  the 
country,  which  he  says  is  "very  monoton- 
ous ;  nothing  but  grass,  grass,  grass ;  and 
trees,  trees,  trees." 


Martin  Hume,  the  author  of  The  Love 
Affairs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  bears 
the  distinction  of  being  a 
Martin  successful  author  in  two 

Hume  languages.    He  is  one  of 

the  leaders  in  the  modem 
literary  movement  in  Spain,  and  contrib- 
utes almost  regularly  each  month  histor- 
ical articles  of  fiction  to  the  leading 
Spanish  monthlies,  Nuestro  Tiempo  and 
La  Lectura.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  holds  a 
Commander's  cross,  given  him  by  the 
Queen  Regent  in  recognition  of  his  liter- 
ary work.  His  family  has  been  connected 
over  one  hundred  years  with  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  Spain,  and  he  himself 
was  born  in  Madrid.  He  is  the  editor 
of  The  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Pa- 
pcrs  in  the  English  Public  Record  Of- 
fice, and  in  that  capacity  has  producerl 
nine  thick  volumes.  But  this  is  only  one 
side  of  Major  Hume's  character.  He  has 
had  experience  in  war  and  in  the  political 
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arena.  He  is  a  retired  officer  of  the  Third 
Battahon,  Essex  Regiment,  and  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  Turkish 
Army,  serving  in  the  hattles  of  Karahasan 
Koi  and  Popkoi.  His  political  career  was 
not  particularly  successful,  though  he  was 


FOKD  MAUDOX  HUliFFUH, 

a  Liberal  candidate  three  times  for  a  scat 
in  Parliament.  His  Love  Affairs  of 
Queen  r.tizabelh,  with  two  added  chap- 
ters showing  the  personal  side  of  the 
virgin  (|ueen's  love  episodes,  is  about  to 
be  published  in  this  country. 


Ford  Mad d ox  HuefTcr  and  Joseph 
Conrad  are  jointly  responsible  for  Ro- 
mance. From  such  a 
Mr.  Conrad's  collaboration  it  is  likelv 
Collaboration  that  Mr.  Conrad  will  get 
whatever  there  is  of  hon- 
our and  Mr.  Hueffer  whatever  there  is  of 
blame,  or  be  swanii>cd  altogether.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Hueffer  is  quite 
as  interesting  a  person  in  his  way  as  Mr. 
Conrad.   He  is  a  nephew  of  the  Roscttis, 


and  has  a  number  of  successful  books  to 
his  credit;  his  first.  The  Broron  Owl, 
has  rim  into  ten  editions.  The  history  of 
the  collaboratioti  between  Mr.  Conrad  and 
Mr.  Hueffer  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  Mr.  Conrad  who  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  work  with  Mr.  Hueffer.  The 
plot  of  the  story  almost  as  it  now  stands 
had  l>een  flashed  into  Mr.  Hueffer's  brain 
by  some  incidents  in  the  famous  Admir- 
alty trial  of  Cuban  pirates.  On  having 
it  recounted  to  him,  Mr.  Conrad's  enthus- 
iasm took  tianie  and  he  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  collaborate.  Forthwith,  the  two 
began  the  book.  That  was  some  half  a 
ilozcn  years  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
friendship.  IJetween  the  starting  and  fin- 
ishing of  Romance  the  two  friends  pro- 
ducefl  another  collaboration.  The  Inher- 
itors. Mr.  Hueffer  is  Conrad's  literary 
adviser,  antl  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Conrad's 
work  is  done  at  his  house,  especially  the 
last  chapters  of  stories,  which  Mr.  Con- 
rad finds  most  difficult  to  write.  Mr. 
Hueffer,  though  a  descendant  of  the  Ro- 
settis,  makes  a  good  deal  of  sport  of  the 
mysticism  and  symbolism  of  tfie  pre- 
Raphaelitcs.  To  an  inquisitive  person 
who  inquired  recently  how  he  wrote,  he 
replied  with  perfect  gravity  that  he  could 
not  write  anything  imless  he  was  "stand- 
ine.  with  a  ume  duckling  fast  asleep  be- 
tween his  feet" — a  story  which  was 
quoted  seriously  and  with  mild  surprise 
by  one  of  our  newspapers. 
■t 
To  judge  from  the  first  number,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  new  story.  The  Mar- 
riage of  IVilliam  Ashe, 
Mrs.  Ward's  now  running  serially  in 
New  Story  Harper's,  will    have    the 

same  setting  as  Lady 
Rose's  Daughter  —  politics  and  the 
best  London  society  and  a  salon 
where  celebrities  gather,  including 
the  Prime  Minister;  and  if  we  mav 
safely  reason  from  its  predecessors  it 
will  so  insist  on  the  refinement  of  some 
of  the  characters  that  you  will  long  to 
hear  them  say  something  coarse,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  good  people  will  engage 
their  entire  attention,  and  some  will  be 
witty,  but  you  will  have  to  take  her  word 
for  it  and  some  will  be  charming,  but 
they  will  give  no  sign.  At  certain  points 
mirth  will  be  invited  and  the  occurrence 
of   hearty  laughter  even  mentioned   in 
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the  text,  but  at  these  moments  neither 
she  nor  you  will  feel  quite  comfortable. 
The  truth  is,  it  bores  her  to  unbend,  and 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
cut  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  she  prefers 
that  others  should  not  do  so.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  light  characters  in  Mrs. 
Ward's  novels,  but  whether  light  or 
heavy,  her  people  never  have  any  interest 
apart  from  what  they  are  called  upon  to 
prove.  All  of  which  does  not  prevent  her 
from  writing  a  good  story,  for  if  she  is 
not  aware  of  human  beings,  she  is  at 
least  aware  of  tendencies  of  thought,  and 
we  read  few  new  novels  that  betray  a 
consciousness  of  either.  She  is,  in  fact, 
a  good  allegorist,  and  when  did  an  alle- 
gorist  ever  need  a  sense  of  humour?  He 
must  begin  early  as  she  does  in  the  pic- 
ture and  remain  so,  if  possible,  through 
life. 

It 

Although  the  biographical  notices  of 
Mr.  John  Ames  Mitchell  include  a  very 
respectable     number    of 
John  Ames  books  from  his  pen,  he  is 

Mitchell  most  generally  known  as 

the  editor  of  New  York 
Life.  He  was  born  in  New  York  Janu- 
ary 17, 1845,  but  his  childhood  was  passed 
near  Boston.    He  studied  at  Exeter,  New 


Hampshire,  and  then  at  the  Harvard 
Scientific  School,  afterwards  turning  his 
attention  to  architecture.  He  worked  for 
three  years  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
in  Paris.  As  an  architect,  he  practised  in 
Boston  for  some  years,  and  then  gradu- 
ally drifted  into  artistic  and  decorative 
work.  On  his  second  trip  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  study  he  remained  four 
years.  During  that  time  he  produced 
several  etchings,  published  by  L'Art,  re- 
ceived honourable  mention  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  and  studied  drawing  and 
painting  in  Julian's  ateher,  and  afterward 
with  Albert  Maignan.  In  October,  1880, 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  soon  be- 
came imbued  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  field  in  America  for  an  artistic,  satirical 
journal.  The  result  was  Life,  of  which 
the  first  issue  appeared  January  3,  1883. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  latest  novel,  Villa  Claudia, 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 


In  some  paragraphs  in  our  April  num- 
ber about  Thackeray's  American  Friends 

and  Prejudices,  a  propos 
Thackeray  and  of  the  series  of  letters 
the  New  written   by   the    English 

York  "Herald"    novelist  to  the  Baxters, 

we  quoted  Thackeray's 
comment   on    the    unfriendly    spirit   in 
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which  a  part  of  the  American  press  and 
notably  the  New  York  Herald  had  re- 
ceived his  lectures  on  the  English  hu- 
mourist. On  several  other  occasions  of 
his  later  life  he  referred  with  more  or 
less  bitterness  to  these  criticisms.  "I  re- 
member at  New  York  coming  down  to 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  one  morning,"  he 
wrote  in  the  Roundabout  Paper  "On 
Screens  in  Dining  Rooms,"  "after  a 
criticism  had  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  in  which  an  Irish  writer  had 
given  me  a  dressing  for  a  certain  lecture 
on  Swift.  Ah!  my  dear  little  enemy  of 
T.  R,  D.,  what  were  the  cudgels  in  your 
little  billet  doux  compared  to  those  noble 


New  York  shillelaghs?  All  through  the 
Union,  the  literary  sons  of  Erin  have 
marched,  alpeen-sAock  in  hand,  and  in 
every  city  of  the  States  they  call  each 
other  and  everybody  else  the  finest  names. 
Having  come  down  to  breakfast,  then,  in 
the  public  room,  I  sit  down,  and  see — 
that  the  nine  people  opposite  have  all  got 
New  York  Heralds  in  their  hands.  One 
dear  little  lady,  whom  I  knew,  and  who 
sat  opposite,  gave  a  pretty  blush,  and 
popped  her  paper  under  the  table  cloth. 
I  told  her  I  had  had  my  whipping  already 
in  my  private  room,  and  begged  her  to 
continue  her  reading.  I  may  have  un- 
dergone agonies,  you  see,  but  every  man 
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who  has  L>tcn  bred  at  an  English  public  ing  Rooms"  has  always  been  one  of  our 

school  comes  away  from  a  private  inter-  favourites,  we  took  occasion  when  in  a 

view  with  Dr.  Birch  with  a  calm,  even  public  library  a  few  weeks  ago  to  pore 

a  smiling  face."  over  the  dusty  volume  containing  the  file 

*  of  the  Herald  for  the  year  1852,  in  search 

Now    as    among    all    the    delightful  of  the  slashing  which  caused  the  little 

Roundabout  Papers  "On  Screens  in  Din-  lady  to  whom  Thackeray   alludes  such 
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visible  embarrassment.  We  found  it  at 
length  in  the  issue  for  November  23d 
of  the  year  named  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Mr.  Thackeray  and  Dean  Swift." 
The  editorial  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Thackeray,  of  London  Punch  and  author 
of  A  Book  of  Snobs  and  some  other  work,  in 
his  first  lecture  in  this  country  has  proved 
himself  as  great  a  hterary  snob  as  any  de- 
scribed in  his  book.  This  writer  has  been 
vastly  over-raled  on  bolh  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Here,  since  his  advent,  he  has  been 
of.trageously   puffed    by   the    press,    and    like 
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and 


Dickens  he  will  probably  be  courted 
fawned  upon  by  all  the  snobs  of  every  circle. 
In  return,  when  he  arrives  in  his  own  country, 
he  will,  we  suppose,  as  the  anthor  of  Amer- 
ican Notes  did  before  him,  lampoon  the  char- 
acter and  institutions  of  the  American  people, 
who  afforded  him  their  hospitality.  He  is  now 
'a  chiel  amang  them  taking  notes  an'  faith 
he'll  prent  'em.'  That  his  descriptions  of  the 
men  and  manners  and  politics  of  our  country 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  friendly  or  kindly  na- 
ture seems  evident  enough  from  the  fact  of 
his  virulent,  wholesale  attack  on  the  character 
of  the  illustrious  Dean  Swift,  which  reminds 
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one  of  a  living  donkey  kicking  at  a  dead  lion, 
or  3  dwarf  making  an  onslaught  on  a  slew- 
ing giant. 

The  Herald  editorial  concludes  with 
the  following  eulogy  of  Dean  Swift : 

He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefactor, 
and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ire- 
land. Thackeray's  lecture  has  rot  the  merit 
of  being  even  z.  decent  caricature  of  Dean 
Swift.  But  enough  of  Thackeray  I 
■t 
Mrs.  Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  author  of 
Nancy  Stair,  the  story  of  a  Scotch  girl 

who  wrote  verse  and 
Elinor  flirted  in  the  days  of  Rob- 

Macartney  ert  Burns,  showed  an  in- 

Lane  clination  for  story  telling 

when  a  baby.  At  the  age 
of  four  it  is  said  that  she  was  borrowed 
by  neighbours  to  entertain  theirguests,  and 
when  nine  years  old  received  praise  from 
James  Russell  Lowell  for  a  school  essay. 
Some  years  ago  Mrs,  Lane  started  a 
paper  called  The  Trider,  which  paper  has 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  being  published 
wherever  the  editor  happens  to  be.  Mrs. 
Lane's  first  novel.  Mills  of  God,  appeared 
in  1901. 

K 
The  late  Mr.  Clement  Scott  was,  as  is 
well  known,  opposed    to    the    drama  of 
Mr  Scott  ideas,  and  to  the  younger 

™d'  I>,«..tio  ""'="  °"  *«  "?se  he 
_  ,j  .  seemed    a    champion    of 

about  every  thmg  they 
disliked.  An  obituary  notice  in  his  own 
paper,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  declares  that 
"he  was  not,  in  the  true  significance  of 
the  word,  a  critic  *  *  *  A  brilliant 
impressionist,  an  unflinching  advocate,  a 
fearless  partisan  if  you  will,  but  not  a 
critic."  This  evidently  implies,  says  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm, 

"That  a  crilic  is  a  dry  person  who  can  min- 
utely dissect  the  subject,  and  then  can  sep- 
arate those  parts  of  it  which  are  respectively 
according  to  certain  rules  which  he  has 
learned,  good  and  bad,  and  can  then  with 
a  steady  hand  weigh  them  in  a  pair  of  scales 
and  register  the  balance  tor  our  inspection; 
and  it  is  evidently  implied  that  no  other 
kind  of  person  is  a  crilic.  Well,  the  kind 
of  person  here  described  is  indubitably  a 
critic,  and  indubitably  a  useful  critic,  and 
not  so  uncommon  as  one  might  fear.  But 
it  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  he  exhausts  the 
possibilities." 


Then  he  adds  this  very  sensiUe  view  of 
the  value  of  Mr,  Scott's  work  in  dra- 
matic criticism : 

"And  Mr.  Scott,  even  when  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  dramatic  progress,  was 
indirectly  doing  good,  for  that  he  excited  in- 
terest no  less  in  what  he  hated  than  in 
what  he  loved.  People  were  tempted  to  see 
what  he  cursed,  not  less  surely  than  they 
were  templed  to  see  what  he  blessed.  It  is 
bad  to  excite  animosity  against  good  things. 
But  it  is  worse  to  engender  indifference  to 
them.  That  is  what  the  ordinary  critic  suc- 
ceeds in  doing." 

This  will  seem  to  some  too  much  like 
the  doctrine,  "No  matter  what  you  do,  if 
your  heart  be  true,"  but  surely  no  good 
can  come  of  narrowing  the  definition  of 
dramatic  criticism  so  that  it  will  exclude 
every  writer  in  the  English  language  who 
has  aroused  any  interest  in  this  subject. 
Our  leading  critic  is  Mr.  William  Win- 
ter, as  far  above  Mr.  Scott  as  the  latter 
was  above  those  studious  cultivators  of 
natural  phlegm  to  whom  Mr.  Beerbohm 
refers.  Yet  many  of  us  would  almost 
trample  each  other  down  in  our  haste  to 
see  any  play  that  Mr.  Winter  damns  with 
certain  of  his  picturesque  adjectives. 
When  Mr.  Winter  says  "tainted"  we 
think  of  Ibsen.  If  he  says  "putrid,"  wc 
are  off  like  a  shot  in  high  hopes  of  find- 
ing something  as  workmanlike  and  clean 
as  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  And  so 
it  goes.  You  learn  the  personal  equation 
in  time  and  allow  for  it.  You  may  be 
sorry  to  find  it  so  often  in  your  way,  but 
somehow  when  you  read  those  writers 
who  have  it  not  you  feel  sorrier.  Better 
the  honest  critics  who  sometimes  go 
wrong  than  the  kind  who  are  never 
tempted. 

As  perfect  a  picture  of  the  Joe  Sibley 
who  appeared  in  Trilby  when  Du  Mau- 
ricr's  story  was  running 
Whistler  serially  as  one  could  de- 

sire is  drawn  in  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes's  Whistler  as  I  Knezv 
Him.  This  is  a  delightful  book  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  illustrations 
are  exceptional.  In  the  second  place,  the 
author,  writing  in  an  easy  and  unlaboured 
style,  gives  you  an  impression  of  Whistler 
which  you  will  not  easily  forget.  Mr. 
Menpes's  devotion  to  the  Master,  as  he 
calls  him,  did  not  blind  him  to  the  pre- 
posterous sides  of  Whistler's  char^^er, 
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and  with  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour  he  In  the  chapter  entitled  "Master  and 
has  shown  Whistler  at  work  and  at  play.  Followers,"  Mr.  Menpes  gives  a  very  in- 
at  the  tailor's,  and  at  the  hair-dresser's,  teresting  idea  of  the  rank  that  Whistler 
flying  into  a  perfectly  senseless  but  quick-  held  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  fol- 
ly forgotten  rage  at  his  most  intimate  fowed  his  methods.  "We  were  true  Fol- 
friends,  or  strutting  down  Bond  Street  in  lowers,"  he  writes,  "and  in  the  first  stage 
a  coat  that  made  him  the  observed  of  all  of  our  enthusiasm  we  had  such  2  rever- 
the  passers  by.  ence  for  the  Master  that,  highly  as  we 
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esteemed  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt,  we 
still  looked  upon  these  persons  as  mere 
drivellers  in  art  compared  with  him. 
Strange,  eager  amateurs  we  would  recog- 
nise sometimes,  but  only  because  they 
finted  on  the  Whistler  Imes.  One  lady, 
remember,  used  to  paint  flowers.  We 
thought  her  work  very  fine.  She  had  no 
academic  training;  but  we  placed  her 
highly  because  she  painted  on  grey  panels 
and  in  sympathy  with  Whistler.  He,  of 
course,  we  placed  far  above  Raphael.  In 
fact,  we  couldn't  stand  Raphael,  because 
Whistler  had  said  that  he  was  the  smart 
young  man  of  his  period.  One  rainy  day 
Whistler  was  sitting  in  my  dining-room 
poring  over  a  large  volume  of  Raphael's 
cartoons.  After  spending  two  hours  with 
them,  he  came  to  the  conclnsion  that 
Raphael  did  not  count.  But  he  was 
pleased,  he  said,  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  the  smart  young  man  of 
his  day.  Rembrandt  we  recognised  to  a 
certain  extent,  because  Whistler  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  his  good  days. 
Also,  however,  he  had  remarked  that 
Rembrandt  revelled  in  gummy  pip^ent 
and  treacly  tones :  so  Rembrandt,  in  our 
opinion,  did  not  occupy  much  of  a  posi- 
tion, Canaletto  and  Velasquez  we  placed 
high,  very  high,  but  not,  of  course,  on  the 
same  plane  with  Whistler.  The  only 
master  with  whom  we  could  compare  our 
own  was  Hokusai,  the  Japanese  painter." 


It  is  dangerous.  There  are  light- 
minded  people  whose  fancied  sense  of 
humour  is  so  dear  to  them  that  they  will 
turn  against  any  man  who  is  too  often 
made  to  seem  ridiculous.  It  was  shown 
in    the   case  of   ex-Mayor  Low,  whom 


It  is  presumably  by  the  President's 
permission  that  a  firm  of  publishers  has 
issued  a  selection  of 
Preti^entRoose- "pithy  sayings"  from  his 
velfi  Eptcrams  books  and  speeches  un- 
der the  title,  The  Stren- 
uous Epigrams  of  President  Roosevelt, 
but  the  result  is  that  things  like  this  are 
going  around  in  the  newspapers : 

I  would  like  to  be  President  again,  but  I 
would  far  rather  be  a  whole  President  for 
three  years  than  half  a  President  for  seven 
years. 

We  must  all  either  wear  out  or  rust  out. 
My  choice  is  to  wear  out. 


The  wellbeins  oi  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and 
the  wage  worker  is  the  wellbeing  of  the 
Slate. 


■bout  a  "very  had  break"  which  BppsaJed  on  pagtufel 
the  July  issue.  Our  own  /eelinKi  could  not  be  exprcMcd 
In  luigiuge  that  vrauld  be  wholly  psrliamenian'- 

many  deserted  out  of  sheer  frivolity. 
Even  in  politics  it  is  possible  to  breed  ene- 
mies by  ennui.  There  are  light-minded 
people,  we  fear,  whose  votes  have  actual- 
ly been  endangered  by  the  encomiums  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Riis.  The  use  of  the  word 
"strenuous"  has  already  embittered  a 
finical  few  against  the  President,  and  if 
"epigrams"  like  these  are  scattered  about 
they  will  surely  knife  him  at  the  polls. 
Moreover,  they  make  even  the  simple- 
minded  feel  a  little  blase. 
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An    article    which    appeared    in    the 
March  number  of  this  magazine  entitled 
"The  Literary  Parasite" 
"The  Literary      and    signed    Leslie    Sel- 
Paraaite"  leck  has  brought  on  the 

writer  and  editors  praise 
and  blame  in  nearly  equal  measure.  The 
letters  we  have  received  are  too  volumi- 
nous to  print  in  full,  but  some  idea  of 
their  contents  may  be  had  from  a  few 
extracts.  Mr.  William  A.  Dresser  of 
the  Author's  Agency,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
refers  "to  the  very  sweeping  article  with 
the  offensive  title,  'The  Literary  Para- 
site' "  as  not  only  unjust  but  as  likely  to 
prejudice  people  against  his  line  of  work. 
He  adds : 

"If  the  article  had  been  a  fair  and  reasorahle 
one, — criticising  only  the  objectionable  methods 
of  a  few  people  known  to  prey  upon  the  pub- 
lic in  this  lield  as  in  many  others, — it  would, 
of  course,  have  been  a  very  different  thing; 
but  the  whole  article,  both  in  statement  and 
Spirit,  is  of  such  a  sweeping,  exaggerated,  and 
misleading  nature  that  It  could  not  possibly 
fail  to  convey  an  entirely  unjustified  and  harm- 
ful impression,  sure  to  react  upon  any  conscien- 
tious literary  worker  rendering  legitimate  aid  in 
the  field  of  criticism,  revision,  and  practical 

"I  might  take  up  the  article  in  detail,  show- 
ing either  gross  inaccuracy  or  misleading  state- 
ment, especially  in  those  portions  relating  to 
what  the  writer  chooses  to  call  'Authors'  Para- 
sites' ;  but  an  impartial  reading  of  the  first  two 
pages  and  the  closing  paragraph  will  amply 
show  what  I  mean,  and  1  think  you  will  at 
once  see  that  many  of  my  clients  and  friends 
have  been  well  justified  in  expressing  surprise 
at  the  publication  of  so  radically  sweeping  an 
article  in  The  Bookman." 


Readers  will  perhaps  recall  that  Mr. 
Selleck  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
the  literary  agent,  but  slashed  right  and 
left  at  tile  school  official,  the  correspond- 
ence school,  "the  appealing  reviewer," 
"the  club  lecturer,"  "the  dishonest  pub- 
lisher," "the  acquisitive  author,"  "the 
book  dealer  with  a  scheme,"  the  "fake 
literary  journal,"  the  "literary  adviser" 
and  others.  He  divides  literary  para- 
sites into  publisher's  parasites  and 
writer's  leeches.  "The  writer's  leeches," 
he  says,  "are  the  more  flagrant  in  method, 
the  hungrier,  and  on  the  whole  the 
meaner." 

He  certainly  was  sweeping,  taking  no 


more  account  of  exceptions  than  Solomon 
did  when  he  said  all  men  are  liars.  Yet 
to  some  he  did  not  seem  a  whit  too  radi- 
cal. A  lady  in  Helena,  Montana,  for  in- 
stance, hails  him  as  a  champion : 

"^our  clever  article  in  the  current  Boox- 
HAH,"  she  writes,  "came  to  my  notice  and  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a.  letter  I 
received  recently  from  one  who,  it  seems,  is 
the  greatest  parasite  of  them  all.  I  wrote  hira 
just  to  see  what  his  scheme  was,  and  I'm  won- 
dering if  any  one  will  be  idiot  enough  to  send 
him  $35,  which  he  so  confidently  says  is  to 
pay  his  expenses  I  I  really  think  that  such  an 
one  should  be  exposed,  and  your  caustic  pen, 
tipped  with  vitriol,  may  use  this  letter,  if  it 
chooses,  with  my  permission." 

The  letter,  which  is  from  a  literary 
agent  in  a  western  city,  contains  passages 
as  alluring  as  any  of  those  which  Mr. 
Selleck  quoted  in  his  article : 

"I  place  manuscripts  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
books,  plays,  short  and  serial  stories,  poetry, 
music,  scientific  works,  etc  I  placed  one  book 
in  January  of  this  year  that  has  already  sold 
100,000  copies  and  is  still  selHng  at  a  rate  of 
50,000  copies  a  montK  ...  I  have  never 
had  a  dissatisfied  client  ...  I  have  placed 
all  manuscripts  I  started  out  to  place  ...  I 
require  each  author  to  pay  $35  in  advance, 
which  is  to  pay  his  share  of  my  advertising 
and  travelling  expenses.  .  .  .  My  success 
and  prestige  with  publishers  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  luck.  I  never  offer  a  worthless 
publication,"  etc 

Now,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
honest  and  efficient  literary  agent  will  be 
in  any  wise  injured  by  Mr.  Selleck's 
censure  of  the  other  kind.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  he  has  met  mainly  the  other 
kind  (who  after  all  are  rather  common 
and  conspicuous),  so  he  feels  toward  the 
whole  class  as  some  of  us  do  toward 
plumbers  and  gasmen  and  politicians. 
We  have  had  better  luck,  and  to  remove 
any  misapprehension  we  swear  here  and 
now  that  there  are  good  literary  agents; 
that  by  contrast  they  appear  almost  saint- 
ly; and  if  Mr.  Selleck's  warning  can  in- 
duce incautious  authors  to  take  more 
pains  in  seeking  them  out,  it  will  benefit 
every  one  concerned.  And  to  judge  from 
the  frequency  with  which  they  have  been 
taken  in,  in  spite  of  repeated  exposures, 
they  are  not  a  particularly  prudent  tribe, 
and  therefore  need  ratheremphatic  advice. 
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A  new  volume  of  Kipling's  stories  is 
to  be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  under 
Kipling'a  the  title  of  Traffics  and 

New  Volume  Discovenes,and  will  con- 
tain one  comparatively 
long  tale,  "The  Army  of  a  Dream,"  hith- 
erto unpublished.  The  others  are  all  short 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines. This  is  the  first  collection  of  Kip- 
ling's tales  since  The  Day's  Work.  The 
latter,  according  to  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement, "reached  a  wider  circulation 
than  any  oUier  book  of  short  stories  in 
recent  years,"  and  this  will  certainly  sur- 
pass it  in  merit,  if  not  in  sales,  for  some 
of  the  stories  in  The  Day's  Work,  it  will 
be  recalled,  were  the  measure  of  Kipling 
at  his  worst.  He  had  a  mania  for  beast 
fables  at  the  time  and  for  machinery  and 
boilers — and  he  mentioned  by  name  all 
the  parts  of  a  steam  engine  and  made 
them  talk  to  one  another  and  preached  a 
moral  lesson  on  trade  unionism  by  a  dia- 
logue between  horses  in  the  pasture. 
Many  critics  gave  him  up  for  lost,  but  he 
was  only  preoccupied  or  resting,  as  was 
proven  soon  afterwards  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Kim,  the  best  and  most  mature 
of  all  his  writings.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  lusty, 
self-renewing  creature,  not  at  all  the  kind 
that  writes  itself  out,  though  occasionally 
absent-minded. 

tt 

In  the  earlier   criticism   of   Kipling's 

work  there  were  loud  complaints  of  its 

Mr.  G.ors.         "f.^^^lC  °l  2"°'"''^' 
all    quality.  A  few  years 

ago  a  fellow  author  de- 
clared that  Kipling's  was 
the  voice  of  the  Hooligan,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  debated  with  much  anxiety  in 
the  press  till  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant 
came  out  with  a  peace-making  article,  in 
which,  without  committing  himself  to 
either  side,  he  begged  authors  not  to  call 
each  other  names,  because  it  was  bad  for 
property.  Mr.  George  Moore  has  lately 
expressed  what  these  critics  had  in  mind, 
but  he  has  done  so  more  shrewdly  than 
they  and  with  full  acknowledgment  of 
the  writer's  gifts : 

"Kipling's  whole  personality,"  says  Mr. 
Moore,  "suggests  the  words  'I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that':  they  are  in  a  way  an 
abridgment,  a  compendium  of  his  attitude 
toward  lite;  he  browses  like  a  horse  in  tether 


Hoore 
on  KipUog 


within  the  circle  of  'I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,'  •  *  •  It  is  the  key  in 
which  he  always  writes;  he  indulges  in  some 
modulations,  but  the  key  of  'I  know  a.  trick 
worth  two  of  that'  is  never  quite  out  of  his 
ears,  and  if  one  were  so  minded  one  could 
trace  it  through  all  his  prose  and  a  good 
many  of  his  poems.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Kim 
was  written  in  this  key.  Now  and  then  he 
modulates  into  the  world  and  its  shows,  the 
Great  Wheel,  etc.,  but  one  knows  that  the 
terrible  key  of  'I  know  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that'  is  never  far  o£f.  And  he  delights  in 
Kim  just  as  he  delighted  in  Diek,  and  his 
admiration  is  so  spontaneous  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  Kim  without  saying  to  one- 
self, 'Kim  is  Mr.  Kipling.'  Kim  is  never 
taken  in,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  is  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  eyes  a  sort  of  north  star  whereby 
one  steers  the  bark  of  life.  Kim  is  a  spy, 
but  spying  is  called  the  Great  Game,  and 
nothing  matters  so  long  as  you  are  not 
taken  in.  Mr.  Kipling's  beast-kind  is  the 
same  as  his  mankind  and  the  animals  that 
we  are  to  admire  are  those  that  'know  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that.'  He  does  not  ven- 
ture among  god-kind,  but  if  he  did  his  gods 
would  'know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that'  " 

In  all  that  has  been  written  of  Kipling 
this  is  the  only  passage  that  we  hope  he 
has  read.  j. 

By  far  the  best  criticism  of  the  last 
few  months  has  come  from  the  novelists. 
Besides  the  Avowals  of 
Current  Mr.  George  Moore,  which 

Ciitidsm  in    spite    of    eccentrici- 

ties and  exaggerations 
contains  many  passages  as  suggestive 
as  the  one  above  quoted,  there  is  Mr. 
James's  extraordinary  essay  on  D'Annun- 
zio  in  the  last  Quarterly  and  Mr.  Zang- 
will's  destructive  comparison  of  the  ac- 
tual Japan  with  the  Japan  invented  by 
Pierre  Loti.  It  is  strange  that  so  little 
has  been  said  about  Mr.  James's  paper, 
which  shows  him  at  his  very  best — as 
penetrating  as  in  his  recent  novels  and 
with  vastly  more  interest  in  the  world 
around  him.  Some  of  these  essays  will 
outlast  several  of  his  books,  but  you  hear 
little  about  them,  probably  because  they 
are  not  "news"  according  to  magazine 
standards.  A  new  thought  on  an  old  sub- 
ject, a  novel  point  of  view,  a  brilliant  bit 
of  critical  analysts  has  not  the  quality  of 
"news"  as  defined  by  most  literary  edit- 
ors. "News"  consists  in  publishers'  an- 
nouncements or  the  discovery  of  one  of 
Thackeray's  washbills  or  any  new  book 
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by  any  new  writer  with  photograph  or 
where  the  author  of  a  very  good  sdler  is 
spending  the  summer.  Which,  of  course, 
is  entirely  proper  and  defensible,  for  jour- 
nalism aims  at  the  sort  of  folk  that  are 
most  abundant,  but  at  first  thoughts  it 
seems  a  little  queer  that  English  and 
American  "literary  news"  has  so  little  to 
do  with  literature.  Were  it  not  for  that, 
Mr.  James's  essay  would  have  been  cited 
many  times  as  the  sanest  and  most  acute 
bit  of  literary  criticism  published  in  sev- 
eral years. 

What  has  become  of  Pierre  Loti's 
Japan?  Mr.  Zangwill  asks  unkindly — 
that  painty  toyland  with  its  over-polite, 
sensuous  little  folk,  who  were  so  unfit 
for  the  business  of  life,  so  "decrepit  at 
heart,"  that  it  needed  only  a  little  shake 
to  smash  their  empire  to  pieces?  Were 
it  not  for  the  present  war  our  heads 
would  still  be  full  of  Loti's  notions.  Loti's 
Japan  has  gone  to  join  Tom  Moore's 
United  States,  the  America  of  Kipling's 
Notes  and  the  Cuban  l^ar  of  Mr.  Har- 
ding Davis,  for  it  is  truer  of  the  literary 
man  than  of  anybody  else  that  "the  fact 
looks  to  the  mind  as  the  mind  likes  the 
look,"  though  somehow  we  are  taken 
aback  every  time  it  is  brought  home  to  us. 
It 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  throw  open 
these  columns  to  advertisements,  but  we 
cannot  withhold  a  help- 
A  Confident  ing  hand  from  Mr.  Adair 
Humourist  Welcker    of    .131     Pine 

Street,  San  Francisco, 
who  sends  us  two  printed  slips  with  muci- 
lage on  the  back  ready  for  pasting,  prais- 
ing a  "book  of  humour,"  written  by  him- 
self. The  accompanying  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

"If  you  will  send  mc  a  marked  copy  of 
your  publication  containing  the  mailer  of 
either  of  the  enclosed  slips  I  will  «end  you 
a  copy  of  a  book  of  humour  thai  is  An 
American  Classic,  for  the  reason  that  in  its 
own  inimitable  nature  the  humour  is  not 
ever  to  be  surpassed,  and  besides  this,  there 
is  that  in  the  work  that  will  cause  every 
American  having  the  interest  of  his  country 
at  heart  not  to  regret  at  any  time  after  re- 
ceiving it  that  he  has  become  possessed  of 
a  copy." 

'  We  have  heard  of  authors  who  have 


praised  their  own  work  anonymously,  and 
we  know  of  one  in  very  good  standing 
who  wrote  an  unsigned  letter  to  an  ed- 
itor pointing  out  a  myriad  of  beauties 
wfiich  he  feared  the  editor  had  over- 
looked. But  this  direct  and  open  method 
is  still  uncommon.  To  be  sure  there  was 
Mr.  Grogler  of  Columbia,  but  Cottier 
laid  no  claim  to  humour.  He  only  classed 
himself  in  the  front  rank  of  bards. 
« 
■  Among  the  little  character  sketches 
with  which  President  Eliot  prefaced  his 
bestowal  of  honorary  de- 
StrenuoM  and  grees  at  the  Harvard 
Broad-minded  Commencement,  was  the 
following :  "I  now  create 
Honorary  Master  of  Arts  Archer  Milton 
Huntington,  scholar,  son  of  a  strenuous 
and  broad-minded  man  of  business,  au- 
thor, editor  of  The  Poem  of  the  Cid, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  judicious 
collector  of  this  day  in  the  field  of  Span- 
ish literature."  The  "strenuous  and 
broad-minded  man  of  business"  Was  none 
other  than  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
whose  record  seems  to  most  of  us  to  de- 
mand either  a  more  definite  and  vigour- 
ous  description  or  none  at  all.  We  under- 
stand from  baccalaureate  addresses  that 
on  these  stirring  occasions  there  are 
young  men  "standing  on  the  threshold," 
ready  to  begin  "the  battle  of  life,"  and 
that  their  eyes  are  fairly  popping  out  in 
quest  of  the  most  elementary  moral  ad- 
vice, which  accordingly  is  given  them  in 
bucketfuls.  Now  they  may  in  their  inno- 
cence ask  who  was  this  man  of  business 
so  "strenuous  and  broad-minded,"  and 
finding  out  who  he  was  and  how  ample 
his  reward,  say  ,"We,  too.  may  be  'stren- 
uous and  broad-minded,'  if  the  laws  do 
not  change  in  the  meantime,  and  legisla- 
tures do  not  rise  in  price,  and  stocks  arc 
no  harder  to  water,  and  railways  no  easier 
to  wreck.  Lives  of  billionaires  remind  us 
we  may  make  our  own  sublime."  And 
forth  they  fare  to  the  "battle  of  life,"  each 
with  a  C.  P.  Huntington  hope  thumping 
in  his  manly  bosom  along  with  a  univers- 
ity ideal  and  a  few  years  later  half  a  dozen 
of  them  may  be  hanged.  For  they  do  get 
caught  sometimes,  even  in  the  land  of 
freedom.  There  are  high  Huntingtonian 
qualities,  which  if  not  concealed  very 
prudently,  lead  but  to  the  cell.  It  was 
careless  of  President  Eliot  not  to  remem- 
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ber  this.  But  if  he  said  it  deliberately 
and  as  a  result  of  financial  stress  we  urge 
every  loyal  son  of  Harvard  to  send  him 
a  money  order  by  the  next  mail,  and  we 
throw  open  these  columns  to  subscrip- 
tions for  his  relief.  The  president  of  our 
foremost  university  must  have  a  freer  use 
of  descriptive  adjectives  for  people  like 
the  late  Mr.  Huntington  or  his  thoughts 
will  strangle  him  to  death. 


The  final  instalment  of  Sir  M.  E.  Grant 
Duff's  Diary  will  close,  he  tells  us,  with 

the  first  Privy  Council 
Sir  Grant  held    by   King  Edward. 

Duff's  "Diary"    As  it  began  on  January  i, 

1851,  it  will  cover  just 
half  a  century.  In  the  part  that  was  re- 
cently published,  the  record  had  so  far 
dwindled  into  triviality  that  the  most  as- 
siduous reviewers  could  find  scarcely  an 
anecdote  that  was  worth  repeating',  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hopes  raised  by 


the  earlier  portion  few  would  have  waded 
through  it.  We  owe  many  capital  stories 
to  him  and  are  duly  grateful,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  run  on  and  on  with 
that  dreary  faith  in  the  power  of  great 
names  to  sublimate  commonplace.  Mr. 
McCarthy  did  the  same  thing  in  his 
Reminiscences,  expanding  to  two  large 
volumes  the  material  for  an  article  in  a 
magazine,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
writing  a  page  every  time  he  shook  hands 
with  a  celebrity,  two  pages  if  the  celebrity 
said  "How  d'ye  do."  The  "bon  mots" 
and  "witty  replies"  of  Sir  Grant  Duff's 
last  book  reveal  a  standard  that  no  man 
on  earth  has  failed  to  attain.  Nor  is 
there  any  natural  human  malice  to  com- 
fort us.  "It  was  never  meant,"  he  siya,  "to 
be  a  repository  of  indiscretions  *  •  * 
If  I  was  to  leave  behind  me  a  published 
diary,  I  said  to  myself  that  it  should  be 
one  of  the  most  good-natured  books  of 
its  kind."  Where  would  Pepys  be  with- 
out his  indiscretions? 


MOTHER    EARTH 


Tired  child,  you  know  me  best, 

Light  upon  my  bosom  lying, 
Pain  unknown  and  joy  your  quest,  ' 

Laughter,  leaf  and  bird-wing  flying, 
Neither  doubt  nor  love  your  guest, — 
Tired  child,  you  know  me  best. 

Heart,  you  know  me  not  at  all. 
Through  the  world's  mad  tumult  pressing, 

Blind  unto  my  older  thrall. 
Strayed  beyond  my  dumb  caressinc. 

Laggard  foot  and  burning  stone,  ' 

All  of  life  a  restless  striving, 
Heart  the  alien  is  alone. 

Only  I  can  give  you  shriving. 

Tired  child,  you  know  me  best. 

Stealing  back,  the  world-spent  lover, 
Faint  and  soul-sick  from  the  test,  

All  my  boughs  shall  cool  and  cover.  ''''^'" 

Bee  shall  hum  and  wind  shall  croon, 

Unseen  arms  are  mine  that  bound  you, — 
Rest,  and  with  the  leafy  noon  -' 

Older  dreams  shall  flower  round  you, —        v" 
Lo,  the  balm  of  grass  my  breast  I 
Tired  child,  you  know  me  test. 

Virginia  WooAwari  Optfi. 

LKih.M,  Google 
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THE  REPORTER 

By  Edward  W.  Townsend 


THE  three  essential  qualifications 
of  a  good  reporter  are  an  in- 
stinct which  reveals  the  points 
of  a  story  which  should  be  lifted 
up,  or  featured,  because  they  will  make 
interesting  reading;  an  aptitude  for  se- 
curing the  information  relating  to  such 
points;  and  a  sense  which  adopts  the 
style  of  treatment,  in  writing,  best  suited 
to  the  subject.  Training,  technique,  lit- 
erary qualities,  which  may  be  acquired, 
are  of  minor  consideration  with  the  prac- 
tical city  editor  in  determining  whether 
a  novice  will  or  will  not  do.  The  work 
of  a  beginner  is  searched  for  evidence  of 
a  temperament  which  promises  the  quali- 
fications first  named,  and  when  that  is 
found  the  candidate  will  be  laboured  over, 
drilled  and  trained  with  hopeful  patience. 
Without  that  inherent  quality  a  stylist 
enriched  with  all  the  learning  of  all  the 
schools  is  considered  an  unprofitable  ob- 
ject of  office  effort.  How  often  a  re- 
porter of  average  abilities  is  found  even 
among  the  selected  few  who  are  able  to 
secure  a  trial  may  be  judged  from  this 
statement  by  the  citv  editor  of  one  New 
York  paper  known  for  its  labour  of  love 
in  developing  talent:  "We  try  about 
thirty-five  'kindergartners'  a  year — usual- 
ly college  graduates — and  it  is  a  goo^ 


year  when  we  find  one  who  gives  us  hope 
that  he  may  be  developed  into  a  reporter 
with  an  instinct  for  the  interesting  end  of 
a  story,  and  a  sense  of  how  to  put  it  into 
attractive  shape.  That  is  all  we  look  for ; 
we  gladly  give  the  technical  training." 

It  is  often  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  accounts  for  the  failures.  The 
handling  of  a  piece  of  news  which  fur- 
nished not  only  a  second,  but  a  third  and 
fourth  day  story  recently,  will  explain 
this  point  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  be- 
fore going  forward  with  an  account  of  a 
reporter's  activities.  A  diver  is  caught  in 
the  mouth  of  a  great  pipe  at  the  bdttotti 
of  a  reservoir.  He  may  be  alive  when  the 
story  reaches  newspaper  readers,  and 
there  is  the  suspended  interest,  a  vital, 
powerful  interest  for  the  story.  A  score 
of  reporters  learn  identical  facts,  but  send 
off  by  telegraph  much  varying  stories. 
While  one  laboriously  tells  of  the  physical 
conditions  at  the  intake  of  the  pipe,  an- 
other compiles  a  list  of  names  and  dates 
— facts  suited  for  the  story  of  the  reser- 
voir, not  the  diver  I — a  third  searches  his 
brain  for  words  descriptive  of  horror,  and 
vows  never  again  to  teke  an  out-of-town 
assigtunent  without  first  pocketing  a 
thesaurus.  But  the  twentieth  man  is 
writing  a  simply  worded  story  of  the  acts, 


The  following  story  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  variety 
of  points  which  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
must  cover  in  order  to  insure  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  of  a  great  disaster 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  General  Sloeum: 

About  II  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June 
IS  this  bulletin  came  into  the  office  from 
Police   Headquarters: 

"The  steamer  General  Sloeum,  carrying  a 
Sunday  school  excursion  from  the  East 
Side,  is  on  fire  in  the  East  River  opposite 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street. 
Women  and  children  are  jumping  into  the 
water,  some  with  their  clothing  on  fire. 
Ambulances  have  been  called  from  four 
hospitals.    Casualties  will  be  heavy." 

kThe  city  editor  grabbed  his  telephone  and 
ient  a  hurry  call  to  the  head  of  the  art  de- 


partment for  photographers.  Inside  of  ten 
minutes  two  had  packed  their  cameras  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  scene.  One  re- 
porter was  in  the  oSice  at  the  time — the 
men  are  not  due  to  work  until  i  p.m.  He 
was  dispatched  at  once  as  a  sort  of  outsider 
to  look  the  ground  over  and  report  im- 
mediately to  the  city  editor  the  extent  of 
the  disaster.  Then  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone were  called  into  requisition  to  sum- 
mon to  the  office  every  available  i 


:lief  from  his  wearing  toil  had  to  be  sac- 
rificed by  several.  Some  were  not  due  at 
the  office  until  7  p.m.,  but  all  were  required 
to  start  for  the  office  00  receipt  of  the  mes- 
sage. By  12.30  p.m.  ten  men  were  ready  to 
take  assignments— that  is,  orders  to  "cover" 
certain  parts  of  the  "story."  By  this  time 
the  "outsider"  tiad  telephoned  that  the  dis- 
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words,  expressions,  of  a  group  of  men 
tryinp;  to  reach,  or  communicate,  with  the 
impnsoned  diver;  tells  of  their  hopes, 
fears,  labours,  sacrifices ;  of  the  trials  and 
failures  of  another  diver,  his  sturdy  cour- 
age, manly  grief— all  this  concerned  with 
one  unseen  man  pinned  down  in  the  depth 
who  may  be  alive!  He  tells  not  of  pres- 
sure of  water,  of  suctions,  but  of  a  mud- 
died oaf  who  will  not  leave  the  air  pump 
though  racked  with  pain  and  dropping 
with  fatigue;  a  doctor  who  has  sat  for 
two  days  on  the  raft  to  be  at  hand  when 
the  diver  shall  be  released ;  tearful  women 
on  the  shore ;  a  great  man  in  New  York 
who  crowds  the  resources  of  a  great  rail- 
road to  rush  means  for  rescue — because 
the  man  down  there  may  be  aiivel  Why, 
half  of  New  York  forgot  business  and 
pleasure  that  day  discussing  this  drama 


of  suspended  interest  which  one  reporter 
alone  had  the  instinct  to  feature  propor- 
tionately. Had  the  diver  fallen  off  the 
edge  of  the  reservoir  dam,  broken  his 
neck  and  died  at  once  New  York  would 
not  have  read  so  much  as  the  few  lines  its 
papers  would  have  printed  about  the  ac- 
cident. There  were  a  dozen  accounts 
which  contained  more  information — mere 
facts — than  the  one  referred  to,  but  their 
writers  lacked  the  instinct  of  the  first- 
class  reporter. 

The  one  good  story  out  of  twenty  re- 
ports of  the  same  event  may  be  written 
by  a  novice,  because  city  editors  cannot 
always  tell  from  a  bulletin  that  it  relates 
to  a  story  of  good  possibilities ;  and  even 
if  a  good  story  is  hinted  at,  the  good  re- 
porter— one  known  to  be  good — may  not 
be  available.    He  is  a  rare  bird. 


aster  was  of  enormous  proportions,  that  the 
death  list  could  not  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  was  more  likely  to  be  five  hun- 
dred. Bulletins  bearing  the  same  distress- 
ing information  were  pouring  in  from  police 
headquarters.  One  reporter  of  long  and 
varied  experience,  especially  in  "covering" 
accidents,  fires,  crimes  and  the  like,  was 
assigned  to  write  the  main  story — that  is, 
the  general  narrative.  A  younger  man  was 
sent  along  with  him  to  look  up  outlying 
points  and  work  under  the  orders  of  his 
older  associate.  They  headed  straight  for 
the  scene. 

But  the  general  narrative  or  main  story 
was  only  a  small  part.  There  were  a  hun- 
dred and  one  phases  that  had  to  be  de- 
scribed. What  did  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany owning  the  boat  have  to  say  about  the 
disaster?  What  was  their  explanation  of 
the  swift  destruction  of  the  "good  ship"  to 
which  they  had  intrusted  the  lives  of  some 
hundreds  of  human  beings?  There  were 
other  questions  which  could  be  answered 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  govern- 
ment inspectors  of  steam  vessels  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  condition  of  the  boat. 
When  had  they  inspected  her  and  what  was 
their  last  report  on  her?  How  many  per- 
sons was  she  allowed  to  carry,  and  had  she 
exceeded  her  legal  limit  on  the  day  of  the 
disaster?  These  were  cognate  phases  and 
the  sources  of  information  were  close  to- 
gether. So  the  city  editor  gave  to  one  man 
the  general  subject  of  investigation  down 

Then  there  was  a  possibility  of  criminal 
prosecution  for  negligence,  and  the  Police 
Department  would  have  to  make  an  inquiry. 
Police  Headauarters  and  the  District  Altor- 
ne}''s  office  had  to  be  watched  for  these 
pomts,  and  another  man  was  so  assigned. 

The  neighborhood  from  which  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  of  the  Slecttm  came  would 
be  a  scene  of  mourning  and  distress.    Inci- 


dents around  the  homes  of  the  dead  would 
be  many  and  interesting.  There  would  be 
no  end  of  dramatic  scenes  in  "Little  Ger- 
many," so  one  man  was  sent  up  to  the  East 
Side  with  orders  for  a  graphic  description 
of  the  happenings  in  the  stricken  district. 
He  was  told  especially  to  watch  the  church 
from  which  the  ill-starred  excursion  went 
out  and  the  ofHce  of  the  sexton  and  the 
home  of  the  pastor,  to  which  undoubtedly 
many  pathetic  reports  of  dead  and  missing 
would  be  carried.  The  arrangements  for 
funerals  were  part  of  this  assignment.  An- 
other man  was  sent  to  the  same  neighbor- 
hood to  collect  all  the  experience  of  sur- 
vivors that  he  could  get  hold  of.  Every 
man  on  the  story  was  told  to  do  the  same 
thing,  incidentally,  whenever  opportunity 
offered. 
The  feats  of  the  rescuers,  the  care  of  the 


beached,  the  recovery  and  care  of  the  dead 
at  the  island  were  left  to  the  "main  story" 
man  and  his  aid,  as  they  were  on  the 
ground,  and  these  points  would  form  a  ma- 
terial feature  of  the  general  narrative.  The 
"outsider"  in  the  mean  time  had  been  sent 
to  the  hospitals  to  get  the  statements  of  the 
injured  captain  and  other  members  of  the 
crew.  Experiences  of  survivors  as  they  re- 
lated to  the  general  facts  of  the  disaster 
were  to  be  part  of  the  main  story.  The 
"main  story     man  and  his  assistant  were 

gathering  them   on   the   ground  at    North 
rother  Island. 

So  much  for  special  mention  of  a  few  of 
the  chief  phases  that  had  to  be  developed 
promptly.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
here  is  a  transcript  of  the  assignments 
which  were  recorded  by  I  p.m.  on  the  day  of 
the  disaster; 


See  federal  boat  inspectors. 
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WOBKING  UPWARD. 

For  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  work  of 
the  shop  let  us  assume  that  a  new  man 
has  fallen  up<»i  his  longed-for  chance, 
and  turned  in  a  good  story.  Then  the 
city  editor  will  eagerly  examine  the  new 
man's  copy  before  handing  it  out  to  be 
read  and  edited  by  a  copy  reader.  He 
sees  its  excellence  and  its  faults.  For 
the  latter  he  cares  but  Httle ;  they  will  be 
remedied  by  the  copy  reader.  But  for  its 
evidence  that  a  new  man  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  has  been  discovered  he  gives 
thanks — not  so  loudly,  however,  that  the 
new  man  hears  them.  He  may  be  of  the 
not  unknown  kind  who  would  be  spoiled 
by  premature  praise,  but  he  gradually 
finds  that  he  has  made  a  hit  at  the  city 
desk.  Better,  bigger,  and  more  important 
assignments  are  given  to  him,  he  is  called 
to  the  desk  and  talked  to  about  his  work; 
hints  as  to  his  faults  from  the  office  view 
point  are  more  frequent  than  suggestions 
that  he  is  a  coming  man.  He  is  nursed 
along,  watched  carefully — more  so  than  he 
realizes — and  tried  with  more  difficult 
stories,  stories  his  office  thinks  highly  of 
though  they  may  be  but  little  esteemed 
in  other  offices.  Then  he  is  discouraged, 
for  he  finds  himself  again  assigned  with 
commonplace  men  from  other  papers.  But 
he  soon  learns  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  different  offices  in  the  estima- 
tion with  which  the  same  story  is  re- 
garded— that's  part  of  his  training — and 
comes  to  know  that  the  man  he  is  to 
please  is  not  his  old  instructor  in  litera- 
ture,  but   his   present   city   editor,   and 


writes  for  him  and  at  him.  The  city  edi- 
tor knows  what  the  class  of  readers  his 
paper  reaches  want,  so  of  course,  in  pleas- 
ing him  the  reporter  is  plebsing  his  other 
readers.  Though  a  city  desk  painfully 
lacks  in  warmth,  the  reporter  is  not  with- 
out praise:  his  fellows  are  not  slow  to 
give  that — "Pretty  good  yam  of  yours 
this  morning,  old  diap" — or  the  exchange 
readers  show  him  one  of  his  human  na- 
ture stories  on  its  round  of  the  press ;  and 
maybe,  after  a  year  of  good  work,  he  will 
be  called  to  the  desk  and  told  "The  chief 
left  word  that  he  liked  that  story  of  yours 
this  morning." 

Big  stories  come  to  him  now,  and  he 
begins  to  live  a  wonderfully  varied  life,  to 
have  in  a  month  experiences  a  successful 
man  in  another  profession  might  not  have 
in  a  lifetime.  He  is  made  to  take  his  part 
in  many  forms  of  human  activity.  He 
must  tell  of  crimes,  and  report  the  trials 
of  criminals ;  tell  of  crusades,  and  picture 
crusaders,  moral  and  political;  describe 
the  launching  of  a  great  war  ship,  then 
tell  the  details  of  a  shipbuilding  trust's 
failure  from  its  human  nature  side,  on 
another  page  from  that  whereon  the  Wall 
Street  man  tells  the  story  as  a  specialist ; 
the  inauguration  of  a  president  calls  for 
his  general  introduction  one  day,  and  the 
marriage  of  a  Chinese  notable  supplies 
the  material  for  his  next  day's  story;  a 
railway  "horror"  finds  him  one  night 
helping  doctors  and  train  men  in  the 
stress  of  their  work,  while  he  is  absorbing 
a  picture  of  wreck  and  suffering,  and  cal- 
culating on  the  time  it  will  take  him  to 


See  Knickerbocker  Steamboat  Company. 

When  was  Slocum  inspected?  Her  ca- 
pacity. 

Overloaded  steamships. 

See  Collector  Stranahan. 

Hotnes  of  victims  and  East  Side, 

Other  big  steamship  disasters. 

Effect  on  summer  excursions. 

Rescues   by   factories   in   Long   Island   City. 

Scenes  at  North  Brother  Island. 

History  of  the  Slocitm,  her  capacity,  etc 

Injured  at  hospitals. 

See  captain  and  crew. 

All  these  points  had  to  be  thought  of 
quickly  in  order  to  give  the  reporters  time 
to  gather  their  facts  and  write  their  "copy" 
early.  Suggestions  from  other  members  of 
the  staff  were  freely  offered,  and  helped  out 
the  list  of  assignments,  but  the  city  editor 
was  responsible  for  the  framework  of  the 
itory  and  for  getting  the  men  to  work 
promptly. 

Several  reporters  were  kept  in  the  ofGce 


on  reserve  to  look  up  points  which  might 
develop  as  the  details  of  the  disaster  came 
to  light.  For  instance,  the  story  of  a  sur- 
vivor might  reflect  seriously  on  the  con- 
duct of  another  person  in  a  different  part  of 
the  city,  or  might  disclose  an  important 
source  of  information  which  would  nave  to 
be  explored  on  the  instant. 

All  afternoon  the  evening  papers  were 
being  searched  for  suggestions,  and  the  bul- 
letins from  Police  Headquarters  came  pour- 
ing in,  bearing  one  detail  after  another 
which  required  investigation.  Reporters 
were  calling  on  the  telephone  from  various 
points,  and  supplementary  orders  were  com- 
municated to  them  as  details  came  to  light. 

In  the  evening  a  fresh  detail  of  men  had 
to  be  made  to  let  the  reporters  sent  out  in 
the  afternoon  come  in  and  write  their 
"copy."  Certain  points  had  to  be  watched 
continuously,  and,  as  fast  as  one  man  came 
to  the  office  to  write  the  news  be  had  gath- 
ered, another  was  sent  to  take  his  place. 
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reach  the  nearest  telegraph  office  and 
write  his  copy ;  the  next  night  there  may 
be  fun  enough  in  a  diagnosis  of  an  irate 
prima  donna's  summoned  sore  throat  to 
take  him,  in  evening  dress,  to  the  apart- 
ment of  an  angry  or  aggrieved  diva;  in 
the  morning,  before  he  is  disposed  to 
leave  his  bed,  he  is  ordered  to  hustle 
down  to  Sandy  Hook  to  relate  how  a 
sixteen-inch  gun  is  fired  in  trial;  that 
evening  he  misses  a  dinner  engagement 
because  some  young  woman  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  who  has  acquired  the  getting- 
lost  habit  is  at  it  again,  and  "there  seems 
to  be  a  good  story  in  it,  somehow,"  the 
city  editor  remarks  as  he  points  to  a  time 
table  which  shows  that  a  train  connection 
in  darkest  Connecticut  can  be  made  only 
if  the  Grand  Central  station  is  reached 
in  half  an  hour,  and  "you  can  dine  on  the 
train." 

THE   day's    work. 

I  have  memoranda  to  show  any  reader 
disposed  to  doubt  that  this  relates  no 
imaginary  sequence  of  events  in  the 
duties  of  a  reporter, 

A  morning  paper  reporter,  if  not  cov- 
ering an  early  assignment,  reports  to  the 
city  editor  at  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  is  assigned  to  his  afternoon  wofk. 
Ordinarily  he  collects  his  material,  and 
has  his  story  written  in  time  to  take  an- 
other assignment  for  night  work  at  about 
half  past  five  o'clock.  Then  he  is  at 
liberty  to  dine  and  meet  his  fellow  man 
until  the  hour  when  his  night  assignment 
calls  him,  usually  about  8  o'clock.  But 
the  afternoon  story  may  have  an  end 
which  projects  into  the  night;  there  is 
yet  material  to  collect.  Then  dinner  is 
cut  and  the  performance  becomes  con- 
tinuous. Generally  the  night  story  can 
be  written  and  turned  in  by  midnight, 
and  with  that  the  day's  work  is  done,  and 
supper  is  in  order.  That  is  a  day  of  good 
hours.  The  night  assignment  may  in- 
considerately develop  new  points  until  the 
necessity  of  getting  something  into  print 
calls  the  reporter  to  his  office  to  write. 
In  that  case  another  man  is  sent  out  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  end,  and  the  man 
who  has  been  at  worL;  on  it  ail  day  fin- 
ishes his  writing;  as  late  as  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  then  goes  uptown  for 
the  first  meal  of  the  day  he  has  eaten 
with  any  deliberation. 


Unless  a  story  is  unusually  big,  or  has 
a  great  many  ends,  it  is  given  to  one  man. 
Even  with  several  ends  this  is  possible 
because  of  a  system  which  all  offices  pro- 
fess to  prohibit  their  men  from  using,  but 
which  they  generally  wink  at,  neverthe- 
less. By  this  system  the  reporters  from 
all  the  papers  covering  the  same  story 
meet,  and  divide  it  up  into  what  are 
called  ends,  agreeing  to  meet  later  for  an 
excliange  of  material.  I  never  knew  such 
an  agreement  to  be  broken  but  once.  One 
man  chanced  upon  an  important  develop- 
ment in  the  story  while  covering  his  end, 
and  at  the  meeting  for  exchange  with- 
held it,  giving,  however,  some  material 
of  a  sort  he  was  expected  to  get.  Every 
other  reporter  was  "called  down"  hard 
by  his  city  editor  the  next  day  for  having 
missed  the  point.  But  there  was  a  second 
day  story,  and  the  man  who  had  held  out 
his  material  was  kept  out  of  the  combine 
and  unmercifully  beaten  on  the  day's 
work.  Then  he  was  wigged  by  his  city 
editor,  and  on  the  third  day  begged  of  his 
fellows  to  be  restored  to  grace,  saying 
that  his  position  depended  on  the  day's 
story.  A  man  with  a  vital  vocabulary 
and  a  command  of  vigorous  condemna- 
tory phrases  was  told  off  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  combine  to  the  sinner,  who 
was  again  taken  into  the  agreement.  We 
afterwards  learned  that  his  city  editor  had 
offered  a  reward  to  any  member  of  his 
staff  who  would  betray  a  combine  for  the 
benefit  of  his  paper.  It  is  a  fact  that  that 
man  was  driven  out  of  the  profession  by 
his  fellows,  but  his  paper  thrives,  preach- 
ing daily  the  beauty  of  high  morals  and 
exalted  ideas  in  human  conduct.  This 
exchange  of  news,  even  where  there  is 
but  one  end  of  a  story,  is  a  usual  accom- 
modation among  reporters,  and  one 
would  be  ashamed  of  them  if  it  were  not 
so.  City  editors  aflfect  to  disapprove  of 
it,  but  never,  within  my  knowledge,  have 
punished  for  it.  Reporters  who  work 
year  after  year,  side  by  side,  seeking  news 
under  cheerless,  disagreeable,  and  not  in- 
frequently dangerous  conditions,  develop 
a  character  of  comradeship  which  de- 
stroys desire  to  beat  or  scoop  each  other. 
Indeed,  most  scoops  result  from  accident 
or  chance,  and  not  from  design,  and  are 
heard  of  more  in  the  shop  talk  of  novices 
and  outsiders  than  among  experienced  re- 
porters. 
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COVERING  THE  LEXOW  INVESTIGATION.  ings  to  lift  up  into  a  prominence  which 
Something  akin  to  the  scoop  is  sought  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  exclusive 
for  constantly,  and  is  matter  of  open  and  feature  in  the  report.  As  nearly  all  pa- 
friendly  rivalry.  This  harks  back  to  pers  restrict  their  reporters  to  a  chrono- 
what  I  had  to  say  about  the  qualifications  logical  order  in  the  narration  of  testimony, 
of  a  reporter.  Among  the  men  covering  this  featuring  of  some  one  point  would 
a  big  sensational  trial,  or  investigation,  be  difficult  were  it  not  that  to  such  stories 
say,  there  is  daily  effort  by  the  first-class  an  introduction,  generally  written  by  the 
men  to  select  a  point  in  the  day's  proceed-  man  on  the  case — though  sometimes  by 
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an  office  man — heads,  or  "leads"  the 
news.  In  this  introduction  the  skillful 
man  brings  forward  and  emphasises  a 
feature  of  the  story  in  a  way  to  make  it 
appear  like  an  exclusive  piece  of  news. 
That  is  as  near  to  a  scoop  as  reporters 
generally  try  to  get  over  their  rivals. 

If  one  is  supposed  to  blush  when  writ- 
ing of  himself,  consider  my  blushes 
blushed  at  this  point,  for  I  shall  say  some- 
thing about  the  hardest  piece  of  news- 
paper work  I  ever  did,  by  way  of  show- 
ing the  amount  of  work  a  reporter  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  do.  After  the 
first  two  or  three  days'  sittings  of  the 
Lexow  Committee,  I  reported  its  pro- 
ceedings alone  for  the  Sun.  For  many 
weeks  I  wrote  daily  stories  which  at  first 
ran  three  or  four  columns,  without  illus- 
trations, two  thousand  words  to  the  col- 
umn. Then  they  were  raised  to  five  or 
six  columns,  then  to  seven  or  eight,  and 
ended  with  a  nine-column  story,  every 
one  of  which  I  turned  into  the  desk  before 
going  to  dinner.  But  my  dinner  was  a 
movable  feast  in  those  days,  coming  any- 
where from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  were 
notable  for  lively  incidents,  the  number 
and  astonishing  character  of  witnesses. 


and  the  startling  nature  of  the  testimony, 
and  one  was  supposed  to  miss  no  incident, 
closely  pen -port  ray  each  witness,  and 
give  all  the  testimony  which  would  make 
good  reading;  neglecting  no  side-light 
which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  story — 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  crowd  in  at- 
tendance, effect  of  startling  testimony  on 
different  members  of  the  committee,  and 
on  people  among  the  spectators.  Recall- 
ing this  case  suggests  a  peculiarity  about 
reporters  which  has  always  interested 
me,  but  which  I  have  never  seen  referred 
to  in  stories  or  books  about  newspaper 
men,  that  is,  their  inabiHty,  when  not  on 
duty,  to  find  entertainment  in  a  kind  of 
thing  with  which  their  duties  have  made 
them  familiar.  A  man  who  for  years 
wrote  the  introduction  to  big  football 
stories  used  to  mourn  that  he  could  not 
see  a  game  without  having  to  write  it. 
When  he  took  a  night  desk  position  he 
went  gleefully  to  the  next  game  played 
near  by,  but  came  away  worn  and  un- 
comforted.  "I  was  writing  the  (modi- 
fied) thing  all  the  time,"  he  wailed,  "and 
worried  about  missing  any  matter  which 
would  make  good  introduction."  I  know 
of  a  dozen  such  incidents;  men  who 
longed  for  the  theatre,  opera,  race  track, 
field   sports,   if   they  could  go  and  not 
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have  them  to  report.  But  when  chance 
came,  and  they  went,  they  mentally  re- 
ported what  they  saw,  and  worked  in- 
stead of  playing.  After  the  Lexow  Com- 
mittee came  another  one,  I  had  left  the 
shop  then,  but  I  hunted  up  an  old  comrade 
and  asked  to  be  taken  into  a  hearing. 
"Ah,  ha,"  said  I,  "I'll  enjoy  this — no 
work,  only  my  untroubled  observation!" 
Well,  I  was  there  the  day  Croker  said  he 
was  in  politics  "for  my  own  pocket  all  the 
time,"  and  made  famous  the  phrase : 
"That  is  my  private  business."  Like  the 
man  on  the  Bowery,  I  didn't  have  a  good 
time  at  all.  I  found  myself  mentally 
writing  an  introduction  to  the  story, 
searching  for  words  which  would  best 
render  the  calm  insolence  of  the  witness, 
his  fixed  belief,  startlingly  evident  though 
unexpressed,  that  he  was  a  chosen  mortal, 
a  superior  being  to  the  puny  fellow  who 
dared  to  ask  questions ;  his  dumb,  but 
unmistakable,  wonder  why  swift  punish- 
ment did  not  overtake  the  questioning 
lawyer.  I  plugged  away  at  my  work, 
noting  the  effect  of  the  witness's  answer 
on  his  hearers,   the  pugnacious  joy  of 


some,  disgust  of  others,  the  fear  of  some 
— well,  there  I  was,  working  hard  when 
I  had  sought  amusement ! 

THE     INFANTA,    THE    OFFICER,    AND    THE 
REPORTER. 

Valuable  work  is  done  by  reporters 
who  have  the  same  assignment  every  day, 
such  as  ship  news,  police  headquarters, 
the  Tenderloin  precinct.  The  work  of 
such  men  benefits  by  a  large  acquaintance 
among  those  prominent  in  the  fields  of 
their  activities.  They  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  institutions,  and  acquire  many 
privileges,  Ko  one  in  the  customs  service 
or  at  quarantine  thinks  of  denying  an  in- 
terview to  the  ship  news  man ;  at  police 
headquarters  the  Commissioner  makes  an 
interview  with  the  reporters  a  part  of  his 
day's  work ;  at  the  Tenderloin  station  the 
reporters  have  almost  an  official  standing. 
But  aside  from  men  on  such  regular  as- 
signments I  think  a  reporter  is  handi- 
capped rather  than  helped  by  a  large  ac- 
quaintance. The  less  tlie  element  of  per- 
sonal relation  disturbs  the  balance  of  the 
reporter's   professional  mind  the  better 


REPORTER  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MORGUE  OBTAINING  DATA  ON  A  "STORY." 
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he  can  do  his  work.  Most  big  interviews 
are  arranged  for  by  the  office,  and  the 
casual  interview  turns  out  better  reading 
matter  if  the  reporter  and  the  person  in- 
terviewed arc  strangers.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  interviews  are  difficult  to 
obtain :  they  are  more  often  asked  for  by 
persons  seeking  to  be  interviewed  than 
refused  by  persons  sought.  With  a  few 
notorious  exceptions  New  York  papers 
seldom,  if  ever,  ask  for  an  interview 
which  is  not  gladly  given,  and  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  as  we  have  come  to  consider 
the  rights  of  newspapers.  Anyway,  in- 
terviews are  a  poor  feature  of  a  paper's 
daily  offering  of  entertainment  or  Instruc- 
tion. Even  in  the  story  of  a  great  person, 
a  foreigner,  say,  and  a  notable,  what  he 
may  say  is  usually  poor  reading  com- 
pared to  the  pen  sketch  of  his  appearance, 
manners,  and  surface  characteristics  any 
good  reporter  can  give  from  observation. 
When  the  Spanish  Infanta  was  here  I 
wrote  her  story  for  a  week,  and  I  was 
said  to  make  pretty  good  reading  of  it, 
though  I  never  tried  to  interview  her. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  a  story:    When 


she  was  taken  to  West  Point  on  a  Gov- 
ernment ship  the  naval  officer  in  charge 
of  the  trip — whose  greatness  as  he  saw 
it  had  been  overlooked  by  the  press — 
at  first  refused  to  let  any  reporter  on 
board.  General  Horace  Porter,  a  com- 
mitteeman, induced  him  to  modify  the 
severity  of  his  exclusiveness  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  one  reporter  to  sail,  and 
the  combine  designated  me  for  the  duty. 
I  was  having  a  satisfactory  time  with  the 
officers  in  tiie  mess  room  when  one  of 
them  came  in  bursting  with  laughter.  He 
explained  that,  as  I  was  the  only  man  on 
board  not  in  uniform,  the  Princess  had 
asked  who  I  was.  The  officer,  who  did 
not  like  reporters,  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  replied :  "Oh,  that  is  the  caterer's 
man," 

INTERVIEWING  A  CONDEMNED  MURDERER. 

I  have  had  some  interesting  interviews, 
though.  Once  I  was  sent  to  report  the 
execution  of  a  man  who  had  had  four 
trials  in  four  years  in  four  counties  for  a 
murder,  and  every  time  convicted,  and 
three  times  succeeded  in  securing  a  new 
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trial.  With  another  reporter,  and  those 
grisly  named,  though  usually  cheerful, 
persons,  the  death  watch,  I  sat  up  all  night 
with  the  condemned  man.    I  interviewed 

him  with  all  the  skill  I  had,  to  discover 
if  he  pretended  his  expressed  belief  that 
he  would  not  be  hanged.  It  became  in- 
teresting as  the  hour  for  the  execution 
approached,  for  I  saw  that  he  felt  as  cer- 
tain that  he  would  escape  as  that  the  day 
would  dawn.  The  day  did  dawn,  in  fact, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  man  was  told 
to  make  ready  to  follow  the  sheriff.  That 
did  not  shake  his  belief,  nor  did  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  good  priest  who  begged 
the  man  to  abandon  thoughts  of  the  world 
and  prepare  his  mind  and  soul  for  death. 


He  raved  half  an  hour  on  the  gallows, 
and  his  last  shriek — through  a  black  cap 
— was  to  the  people  to  save  him.  But  one 
seldom  meets  with  so  interesting  a  per- 
son on  an  interview  assignment 

WIRING  COPY  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

All  reporters  can  tell  stories  of  frights 
they  have  had  over  conditions  which 
seemingly  make  it  impossible  to  get  copy 
to  the  office.  Once  I  was  sent  out  of 
town  by  a  San  Francisco  paper  to  get  the 
story  of  a  wreck.  I  was  the  only  re- 
porter who  caught  the  train  by  which,  and 
a  stage,  the  scene  could  be  reached  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  bulletin  came 
announcing  the  wreck.  The  nearest  tele- 
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^\«.\\\  *»rthY  WiC  ill  »■»  \\>mitry  sluir, 
wttvw*'  \'l\'ik  liiul  UMMvu-d  Iho  insir»mo»t 
»*(»lv  wrll  ^•l^^>^^^it^  t\>  wiul  slowly  »  few 
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wmto  the  first  sheet  of  copy,  and  placed 
it  before  him.  He  tvx>k  Iwld  of  the  key 
anti  bei^n  to  work,  weaving  about  on  the 
chair  as  like  to  distil  into  a  jelly  on  the 
lknir,  presently,  I  wivte  on.  He  fin- 
ishevl  t>ne  pa^  before  I  wrote  another. 
The  srwvr  clerk — who  confessed  that  he 
ci.*tiUt  tvt  ha%"e  sent  my  copy  in  a  week — 
m>iete\l  my  fear  that  the  n'.an  was  only 
messing  with  the  key.  The  local  man 
saivl  he  hid  ne\-er  Seard  such  rapid,  dean 
s«f(N;ii'^,  I  wrv'te.  ar:^i  the  speevAIess  ooe 
set(t,  a!Jd  ivT  N.'<.;r#  vcly  the  sharp,  bosi- 
»ess.  >vt  ctiv-k  of  ;Sf  key  wis  heard ;  coc 
a  brejLv,  '.x'<  -t  <vwry,  rx-t  ar.  —terrriptwii. 
At  «t\  Us;  wv't\;s  ^H-  ;Sr  Jist  sbeet  or 
Cv-^^v,  "\kvv  -^?;i"  rw  r::;!::  a:  ±e  kc?- 
■:\t-5Jk;i?N'.  ?-»  "-Si-.  a:wr  a:;  es-.r*.  ""  "sa: 
*;; "'  rv,  ;N:'--  V  r;"  v-a  :i^e  ccair  aac 
s-'ent  ■vjv.vv.'"'-  •,""■'  -rcr^ir-^  Reaiers 
w"  -Wi'.  ;S:  sc-T-i  ■■•  vc:v  >ii.-3»rias:  :f 
ji  'aw  o-Vts.  »'v  ?-x'k  fiJL'tessi--  i  itficr^t 
Ve  ,'i  "t-v^t  ^of^,-  icrarx-o  »-:£c  m  =re 
,'V»rv-;;-vir  .■•  ■— .   ,'i.vn?.x.     So.t:  5iar^i 
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SOME     LATELY    DISCOVERED     FACTS    WHICH   ARE    AT    VARIANCE   WITH   THE 
HITHERTO     ACCEPTED     DATA     OF    HIS     BIOGRAPHERS 


IT  was  a  long  time  after  Hawthorne's 
death  before  the  pubhc  mind  was  in 
a  frame  favourably  to  welcome  any 
praise  of  the  man  or  his  work.  He 
died  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Civil 
War  when  his  countrymen  were  absorbed 
by  superior  cares  and  anxieties  and  the 
passing  of  even  so  celebrated  a  person 
could  excite  but  a  secondary  interest. 

Moreover,  he  had  unfortunately  antag- 
onised the  prevailing  political  opinion  of 
his  section  by  his  dedication  of  "Our  Old 
Home"  to  Franklin  Pierce,  and  by  sev- 
eral of  his  public  writings,  particularly 
his  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1862,  "Chiefly  on  War  Matters."  The 
tone  of  these  and  a  certain  untimely  flip- 
pancy of  treatment  of  persons  and  events 
in  the  latter,  caused  great  offense  and 
practically  ostracised  their  author  from 
society  at  the  North. 

The  asperities  so  occasioned  naturally 
were  not  to  be  allayed  at  once.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  to  Uiis  day  been  entirely 


obliterated.  The  wounds  Inflicted  by  a 
friend  rankle  longest,  and  those  incurred 
in  political  strife  heal  slowly  and  some- 
times leave  ineradicable  scars.  Some  rea- 
son, despite  his  established  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, there  must  be  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  made 
Salem  famous  stirs  little  or  no  enthusiasm 
there,  but  at  best  only  chary  recognition 
when  it  is  not  a  stolid  indifference,  in 
answer  to  a  stranger's  inquiries  about 
him.  his  haunts  and  relics. 

It  is  not  unaccountable  then  that  not 
until  twelve  years  after  his  death  and 
the  war  and  much  of  its  animosities  were 
things  of  the  past,  that  is  to  say  in  1876, 
did  his  publishers  deem  the  time  pro- 
pitious to  revive  Hawthorne's  claims  as 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  American 
men  of  letters  by  presenting  the  first  au- 
thoritative biography  of  him  to  public 
attention.  The  volume  was  modestly  en- 
titled "A  Study,"  but  embodied  the  es- 
sential facts  of  his  life,  and  in  many  rt- 
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spects  an  adequate  analysis  of  his  genius 
and  its  product.  The  work  was  written 
by  his  son-in-law,  George  P.'  Lathrop, 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  who  in 
having  access  to  Hawthorne's  correspond- 
ence, diaries  and  literary  remains  was 
eminently  competent  to  perform  the  task. 

From  these  sources  and  from  people 
who  had  known  Hawthorne — he  himself 
never  saw  him  in  the  flesh — Mr.  Lathrop 
drew  what  may  be  said  to  comprise  the 
gist  of  pretty  much  all  that  has  since 
been  so  voluminously  retold  and  descant- 
ed upon  concerning  the  eminent  novelist's 
career.  He  is  likewise  primarily  respon- 
sible for  several  inaccuracies  in  statement 
of  certain  alleged  facts  and  dates  regard- 
ing Hawthorne's  first  government  place, 
which  have  been  hitherto  accepted  without 
question,  but  which  are  at  variance  with 
official  records  recently  brought  to  light, 

Mr.  Lathrop  being  a  Boston  man  and 
the  editor  of  a  literary  journal  published 
in  that  city,  it  might  well  be  taken  for 
granted  that  he  would  instinctively  turn 
for  the  verification  of  these  points  to  the 
original  and  most  obvious  source  of  accu- 
rate information — the  archives  of  the 
Boston  Custom  House.  The  abundant 
references  in  the  earlier  note-books,  with- 
out being  specific  as  to  details,  unmistak- 
ably point  the  direction  in  which  such  de- 
tails should  be  sought,  and  it  is  hence  all 
the  more  remarkable  that  Hawthorne's 
first  biographer  should  have  failed,  as  he 
unquestionably  did,  to  consult  these  rec- 
ords. Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  lasting 
regret  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
his  opportunity,  since  had  he  done  so 
there  undoubtedly  would  have  been  dis- 
covered and  so  preserved  much  biograph- 
ical material  concerning  Hawthorne 
which  with  good  reason  is  believed  to 
have  existed  in  the  old  files  so  lately  as 
1894,  but  which  in  the  Spring  of  that 
year  was  destroyed  by  fire.  By  a  fortu- 
nate accident,  however,  some  fragments 
of  this  precious  material,  to  be  noted  here- 
after, were  saved  out  of  the  more  than 
200  tons  of  official  documents,  many  of 
them  of  historical  value,  that  perished  in 
the  flames. 

The  errors  referred  to,  trivial  perhaps 
in  themselves,  rise  to  importance  as  being 
related  to  an  eminent  man  like  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and,  although  his  fame  does 
not  depend  on  a  date  or  a  designation, 


their  perpetuation  has  led  to  some  undue 
estimates  and  false  conclusions  that  it 
would  seem  both  individual  and  public 
interest  are  concerned  to  have  set  right. 

Mr.  Lathrop's  misstatements  have  been 
copied  with  the  fidelity  of  a  photographic 
process  by  successive  biographers,  includ- 
ing also  Professor  Woodberry.  For  con- 
venience these  errors  will  be  here  indi- 
cated as  they  reappear  in  the  latter 's  work 
and  so  offer  a  ready  means  of  comparison 
with  the  authentic  facts  supplied  by  the 
records  and  documents  referred  to  above. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  stated  on  page  86 
of  Woodberry's  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne" 
that  the  latter  was  "appointed  a  weigher 
and  ganger  in  the  Boston  Custom  House 
at  a  salary  of  $1,200." 

The  writer  has  examined  among  others 
of  the  old  record-books  of  the  Boston 
Custom  House  that  were  saved  from  the 
flames,  one  in  which  appears  a  verified 
copy  of  the  official  letter  recommending 
Hawthorne's  appointment,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a  transcript: 

Custom  House,  Boston, 
Jan.  17,  i83g. 
Sir:— I  have  appointed  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Esq.,  of  Salcm  (biographer  of  Cilley) 
a  measurer,  in  place  of  Paul  R.  George,  dis- 
missed, and  request  your  approval  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Bancboi^,  Collector. 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury. 

This  abstract  settles  beyond  contro- 
versy Hawthorne's  official  designation  to 
have  been  that  of  a  Measurer  instead  of 
a  Weigher  and  Ganger,  the  two  positions 
being  differentiated  by  the  character  of 
the  duties  pertaining  to  them  and  by  the 
amount  of  their  respective  compensation. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some 
writers  on  the  assumed  niggardliness  of 
the  Federal  government  in  rewarding  a 
man  of  genius  like  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
with  so  insignificant  a  stipend  as  $I,200; 
while  considerable  undue  commiseration 
and  indignation  has  been  expressed  at 
the  ignominious  services — that  of  meas- 
uring coal,  salt  and  other  commodities  on 
"nasty  little  barges  and  vile-smelling 
schooners" — required  of  this  gentleman 
and  scholar. 

Concerning  this,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  up  to  1839  Hawthorne 
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was  cximparatiTdy  imknoini  ar.d  undis- 
tiosnisbed-  He  had.  iTi-Jw^.  irrhten  many 
tales  acd  sketches  i:-r  ihe  icw  maeaz:nes 
and  i»n— 3's  o:  ;he  cmc,  b-it  as  these 
were  mostly  p-^Iiihei  ai;r'=>iDca5!y  he 
had  acq-^ire-d  l:iile  rec--Lai:o:;  from  them 
excepi  arrvrr^  a  '.irr.Eie^  '.■.<:a!  circle  of 
niends.  Tr.il  :=  :r.i:cate^  l.y  The  c->ct=i- 
sta;:ce  tha:  Sar:cr:fL  hEiriel:  a  n^aa  of 
Iherar;.-  artsir-men:?  ai:-!  asjTciaC'r.e.  :n 
recunmer. i:r.s  Ha'athrrrw's  arc«:'i::imcr.; 
ir*-^:::r<  hi—  —.erely  as  :r:e  "Bhcra^hTr 
of  CV.'.ey,"  that  ■-■;:■.■: -^-.lal  ha-.-ins  been  a 
c'.a5:rra:e    ■::     Hs-.v-.- :— e.    -.vh?     stA^c- 


qnemly.  while  a  mend>er  of  Congress 
fr-:<i:  Maine,  was  kilied  in  a  dtiel  thai 
caiiie^i  stifnething  of  a  sensation.  Haw- 
thorne's "h-.z-gnphy"  was  a  slight  per- 
K-TTiarAre  of  the  "Trflrjte  to  friendship" 
kisf,  ar.d  as  i:  was  pi:b!ished  in  the  DriK- 
cx'-ji  Rtzi^u:  vert-  like'y  had  i-ycsd  =3 
way  ij  the  r>:'Cce  of  the  statesiue:;  a: 
WashingTcn.  Hctxtc  :be  collector's  refer- 
enrt. 

Relative  to  the  implitd  pa;tr:Tics.5  :f 
his  ormpensarioffl,  i:  is  sabmined  tha:  ctt= 
an  irict'Tne  of  S1.200  in  i?39.  f*-^i'imc'j 
by  z'n  p-jrchas:T:s  t^-wer  of  thai  E:n: 
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then  as  compared  with  the  same  now,  was 
a  generous  emolument,  and  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  at  that  period  it  must  have 
seemed  comparative  affluence.  For  at  the 
time  he  was  seeking  the  place  he  con- 
fessed  to  his  friend  and  confidant,  Hora- 
tio Bridge,  that  he  had  never  earned  in 
any  one  year  of  his  life,  with  all  his  lit- 
erary industry,  a  sum  exceeding  $300. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  his  duties 
were  demeaning,  Hawthorne  at  least  did 
not  appear  to  consider  them  as  such.  On 
the  contrary  he  viewed  his  situation  in  a 
philosophical  light  and  rather  plumed 
himself,  it  would  seem,  on  his  ability  to 
adapt  his  personality  and  superior  capac- 
ities to  the  lowly  conditions  which  neces- 
sity had  forced  upon  him.  Indeed,  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  George  S.  Hil- 
lard  while  seeking  something  to  do  at 
another  time,  indicates  his  feeling  in  that 
respect-    He  says  in  this  epistle : 


"I  shall  not  stand  upon  my  dignity; 
that  must  take  care  of  itself.  Do  not 
Ihink  anything  loo  humble  to  be  men- 
tioned to  me." 

In  the  case  under  immediate  considera- 
tion he  appears  indeed  to  regard  it  as  a 
distinct  gain  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  mingle  with  the  humbler  toilers  in  the 
hive  of  human  industry,  for  as  he  writes 
in  his  journal  at  the  time,  "from  hence- 
forth I  shall  be  entitled  to  call  the  sons  of 
toil  my  brethren  and  shall  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  them,  seeing  that  I  like- 
wise have  risen  with  the  dawn,  and  borne 
the  fervor  of  the  midday  sun,  nor  turned 
my  heavy  footsteps  homeward  till  even- 
tide." 

As  additional  confirmation  of  the  rec- 
ords cited  above,  the  readers  of  The 
Bookman  are  herewith  presented  with  a 
concrete  piece  of  evidence,  now  first  pub- 
lished, which  sufficiently  speaks  for  itself, 


GEORGE  BANCBOFT,  CWlcrtor  tf1k»  CmUmi/er  Ikt  Diitrkl  ^ 
Bottoa  «sd  CbulMto'wK. 

For  my  urricet  »s  HetMrer  cf  Silt,  CoJ,  it  from    "<**-   t^. 
^t/    3  inclMiY.,  being    /3 


1  E ISOO  per  >nnuin,  ii 9^0^ 
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BotTOH.'T^c^  ?'  ieJ>f  Beceitid  of  GEORGE  BANCROFT, 
Coll«cIorQrtbeCunoms,roT  the  Diorictof  Ba^mttf  CXar^tNmlke 
sum  afpkAM.  Amii  kt^  ^fVnn  ^  ,  DolUn,  id  full  for  my  com- 
penutioD  u  HeatUTGr,  &c.  u  per  accpuot  iboTe  italed. 


^^<XAArt,Jie\/>ut^ 


of  the  CusloDU  for  (be  District  of  BnloK  mif  Ourlatttlm,  do  berebj  cet- 
tif;  OQ  oath,  that  I  hare  performed  the  terricM  ftated  in  the  kbore  ac- 
couDt  1  that  I  hare  received  the  fiill  >um  therein  charged,  to  m;  own 
use  and  benefit,  and  that  I  huTC  not  paid,  depoiiled  or  airigaed,  nor  coo- 
tracled  topay,  depoutorurigniDjiiartof  ■uchcampentttionlo  theuae 
afanf  other  pcraon,  nor  in  any  waj,  directly  or  indirect]  j  paid  orgiren, 
nor  coulnctcd  to  pay  or  gire.  any  reward  or  compeimtion  for  my  offic« 
or  employaienl,  or  the  emoliunent*  tbcrccC 

Sakt^m  God. 
SuMm  mdMiticriitd  f>rf»rl  me,  j^  / y  ,  j 
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in  the  accompanying  photograph  of  an 
official  voucher,  so  called,  containing  two 
of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  spec- 
imens of  Hawthorne's  autograph  prob- 
ably in  existence.  The  finding  of  this 
invaluable  relic  and  its  rescue  when  so 
much  else  that  must  have  borne  his  hand- 
writing among  the  ancient  records  was 
consumed  in  the  Custom  House  fire  of 
1894,  seems  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tending circumstances  little  short  of  mi- 
raculous. 

The  precious  document  had  reposed 
apparently  unsuspected  and  unknown  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  disused 
and  obsolete  files  of  the  customs  record 
loft  which  was  situated  in  a  building 
adjacent  to  the  Custom  House  proper. 
The  merest  accident  brought  it  to  light. 
An  official  in  an  idle  hour  while  curiously 
looking  over  some  of  the  old  files,  chanced 
to  overturn  a  case  of  musty  papers  which 
hy  the  accident  were  spilled  upon  the 
floor.  In  replacing  them  in  proper  order 
he  was  attracted  by  the  endorsement  on 
one  of  them  and  found  it  to  be  this  pay- 
voucher  of  Hawthorne's.  It  was  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  document  which 
by  its  long  seclusion  from  light  and  use 
had  preserved  both  print  and  signatures 
in  all  their  freshness,  that  probably  struck 
the  finder,  rather  than  its  importance  as 
a  unique  relic  of  a  celebrity,  of  which 
importance  it  is  believed  he  was  unaware. 
However  this  may  be,  the  official  casually 
exhibited  his  find  to  several  associates, 
one  of  whom  apparently  recognised  the 
paper  as  worth  securing  at  least  for  a 
keepsake  or  a  curiosity  without,  asit  after- 
wards seemed,  appreciating  its  historical 
or  commercial  value  as  a  rarity.  At 
all  events  the  voucher,  though  restored 
at  the  time  to  its  place  in  the  files,  sub- 
sequently disappeared  but  a  short  period 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  fire 
mentioned,  and  might  well  have  been 
supposed,  if  any  question  had  been  raised 
concerning  it,  to  have  perished  then  in 
the  general  wreck  of  Uncle  Sam's  ancient 
documents.  Thus  the  abstraction  of  Haw- 
thorne's pay-voucher  from  the  govern- 
ment files,  setting  aside  any  question  of 
motive  or  ethical  considerations,  was  at 
any  rate  the  means  of  preserving  it  from 
annihilation. 

The  official  who  had  secured  the  docu- 
ment and  had  it  in  keeping,  apparently 


either  did  not  appreciate  its  intrinsic  value 
or  for  good  reasons  did  not  choose  to  ex- 
ploit the  fact  that  it  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  retained  the  voucher  in  his  res- 
idence, where  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  casualty  of  meeting  the  eye  of  either 
connoisseur  or  professional  autograph- 
hunter  up  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  said 
official's  death. 

That  the  full  significance  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  relic,  and  the  emphasis  which 
has  been  placed  on  its  worth  as  a  rarity 
may  be  realised,  it  seems  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  document  constitutes 
both  a  receipt  and  a  voucher,  hence  the 
duplicate  signatures,  which  was  given  un- 
der oath  by  Hawthorne  in  accordance 
with  a  government  requirement  of  the 
time,  for  his  first  quarter's  pay. 

As  will  also  be  observed  it  fixes  the 
amount  of  his  salary  at  $1,500  instead  of 
$r,2oo,  a  considerable  augmentatioH,  Fur- 
thermore, an  enhanced  value,  at  least  sent- 
imentally, is  derived  for  it  from  the  fact 
that  this  sum  of  5^104.17  represents  the 
first  money  Hawthorne  ever  received  as 
a  Federal  officer,  and  was  probably  a 
larger  amount  than  he  had  ever  previous- 
ly possessed  at  any  one  time  in  his  life. 

There  yet  remains  one  other  correction 
that  should  be  made  in  Professor  Wood- 
berry's  "last  word."  Still  following  his 
predecessors  this  biographer  states  (p. 
104)  that  "in  the  spring  of  1841,  imme- 
diately after  the  change  of  administration 
in  March,  Hawthorne  lost  his  place  in 
the  Boston  Custom  House." 

Other  biographers,  perhaps  confusing 
the  Boston  incident  with  his  removal  from 
the  surveyorship  at  Salem  at  the  incoming 
of  the  Taylor  administration  ( 1849) , 
have  more  definitely  charged  the  Whig- 
party  with  deliberately  turning  Hav- 
thome  out  of  office  in  1841  because  he 
was  a  Democrat.  Such  evidently,  too,  is 
Professor  Woodberry's  meaning,  though 
he  does  not  dwell  on  it.  And  this  might 
be  a  natural  supposition  if  the  fact  that 
he  was  removed  at  all  in  that  year  were 
true.    But  it  is  not  true. 

The  tendency  of  government  officials 
to  cling  to  their  tenures  has  become  crys- 
tallised into  the  epigram  that  "few  die  and 
none  resign."  This  was  not  exemplifietl 
in  Hawthorne's  case,  for,  recurring  again 
to  the  Boston  Custom  House  records, 
there  will  be    found    therein,  under  tlie 
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proper  date  head,  three  separate  af- 
firmations to  the  fact  that  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  did  resign  his  position  as 
Measurer  on  January  ist,  1841.  One  of 
these  is  a  formal  notice  thereof  from  Col- 
lector Bancroft  to  the  Surveyor  of  the 
port,  who  was  Hawthorne's  immediate  su- 
perior, another  is  from  the  Collector  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
same  purport  and  nominating  his  suc- 
cessor, while  the  third  is  from  the  Sec- 
retary acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
notification  of  the  resignation  and  con- 
firming the  new  appointment. 

Thus  undue  odium  has  been  cast  upon 
the  Harrison  and  Tyler  administration 
of  1841,  which  not  only  did  not  come 
into  power  until  sixty  days  after  Haw- 
thorne's resignation  and  hence  could  have 
had  no  influence  in  causing  his  removal 
during  the  interval,  but  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  would  not  have  removed 
him  at  all  if  he  had  desired  to  stay,  since 
the  reasons  and  influences  that  caused 
the  loss  of  his  place  at  Salem  were  inop- 
erative to  a  large  degree  during  his  term 
at  Boston, 

Hawthorne's  action  in  resigning  his 
position  would  seem  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  had  no  such  desire.  If  further 
evidence  of  his  state  of  feeling  in  this 
respect  were  wanting,  the  entries  in  his 
journal  of  the  preceding  year  would  sup- 
ply it,  for  they  abound  fti  tokens  of  his 
unhappiness  while  in  office,  of  his  ever 
increasing  discontent  with  his  place  and 
its  surroundings,  and  furthermore  inti- 
mate that  he  was  already  casting  about 
for  some  means  of  release.  For  example, 
he  says — and  the  words  carry  of  them- 
selves the  doleful  strain  of  a  lamenta- 
tion— that  "the  best  part  of  himself  has 
forsaken  him"  "in  this  darksome  dungeon 
into  which  dismal  region  never  comes  any 
bird  of  paradise."  And  another  time  he 
shows  that  the  itching  for  story-writing, 
never  wholly  subdued,  is  growing  more 
ardent  and  is  goading  him  to  seek  the 
old-time  freedom  and  immunity  from  the 
distraction  of  hindering  pursuits  which 
it  was  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  to 
require  for  its  expression  at  all. 

And  after  but  a  twelve  months'  ex- 
perience in  office  he  bursts  forth  with  this 
wailing  cry;  "I  pray  that  in  one  year 
more  I  may  find  some  way  of  escaping 


from  this  unblest  custom  house,  for  it 
is  a  very  grievous  thraldom!" 

And  in  almost  exactly  one  year  later  he 
seems  to  have  found  the  desired  way. 
What  instrumentality  it  was  that  opened 
the  gates  to  the  liberty  he  sought  is  not 
precisely  indicated,  but  may  be  surmised. 
He  had  without  doubt  saved  a  good  por- 
tion of  his  salary,  for  his  habits  were 
frugal,  his  associates  few,  and  living  at 
that  period  in  Boston  was  relatively  in- 
expensive. Besides  he  was  a  single  man, 
and  with  an  income  far  above  his  needs 
he  was  thereby  given  the  first  opportu- 
nity his  life  had  afforded  for  laying  up 
something  in  view  of  future  contingen- 
cies. The  strongest  incentive  to  make 
such  provision  that  a  young  man  can 
have  Hawthorne  certainly  possessed  at 
this  time,  for  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried and  was  anxious  to  wed. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  his  plan 
looking  to  the  consummation  of  this  obli- 
^tion,  that  tempted  him  to  join  the 
Brook  Farm  community,  which  he  almost 
immediately  did  after  throwing  up  his 
custom  house  situation;  and  the  concat- 
enation of  these  several  circumstances 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  resignation  of  that  place  had  its 
sufficient  motive  in  his  marriage  project. 
The  failure  of  whatever  hopes  he  may 
have  entertained  regarding  the  commun- 
ity experiment  as  an  aid  to  facilitating 
that  purpose  appears  not  to  have  operated 
as  a  deterrent  of  the  event  itself.  He 
was  sagacious  enough  to  foresee  the  ulti- 
mate and  not  remote  end  of  that  associa- 
tion of  idealists  and  to  withdraw  from  it 
before  he  had  sunk  all  his  savings  in 
the  Utopian  scheme.  His  marriage  quick- 
ly followed  upon  the  departure  from 
Brook  Farm,  and  he  retired  thereupon  to 
the  Old  Manse  at  Concord  to  realise  for  a 
time  at  least  the  ideal  life  of  a  man  of 
letters — connubial  bliss  with  uninter- 
rupted leisure  to  read  and  dream  and 
write. 

Hawthorne  is  one  among  many  emi- 
nent men  of  letters  who  have  sought  a 
livelihood  in  political  office  which  the  pe- 
cuniary rewards  of  their  genius  failed  to 
supply.  The  list  is  a  long  one,  including 
such  names  as  Chaucer,  Bums,  Charles 
Lamb,  Anthony  Trollope,  Herman  Mel- 
ville, Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  to  cite 
only  a  few.  ,,  , 
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Probably  the  consulate  at  Liverpool 
yielded  an  aggregate  sum  in  hard  cash 
during  his  four  years'  tenure  of  the  of- 
fice far  in  excess  of  all  that  Hawthorne 
ever  realised  from  the  copyrights  and 
royalties  on  his  books.  Of  most  great 
modern  authors  we  are  fairly  well-in- 
formed regarding  the  pecuniary  returns 
received  from  their  literary  labours.  Their 
heirs  and  their  biographers  generally  ap- 
pear to  take  pride  in  inviting  the  world 
to  share  their  confidence  in  a  matter  in 
which  after  all  the  public,  as  the  dis- 
penser of  these  honours  and  rewards,  may 
be  said  to  have  a  legitimate  interest  and 
concerning  which  it  is  entitled  to  feel 
some  degree  of  curiosity. 


We  know  nothing  even  approximately, 
however,  regarding  the  increment  Haw- 
thorne derived  from  any  or  all  of  his 
writings,  though  it  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  such  knowledge  has  been  deliberately 
withheld.  The  reservation  more  likely  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  suflkient  data  or  the  sub- 
stantial rewards  of  literature  in  Haw- 
thorne's case  may  not  permit  of  a  pride- 
fu!  comparison  with  those  of  his,  in  this 
respect,  more  successful  brethren  of  the 
pen.  Certainly  the  sale  of  none  of  his 
books  was  large,  measured  by  the  aston- 
ishing editions  of  popular  fiction  which 
we  of  to-day  are  accustomed  to  note,  not 
even  of  those  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. George  EdziAn  Jepson. 


THE   CURE    AT    SARANAC 


THEY  call  it  the  open-air  cure 
in  Saranac  (albeit  there  are 
those  not  initiated  into  the 
curative  degjree),  but  to  the 
outsider  it  would  seem  to  be  the  book 
cure.  Everybody  is  reading  most  of  the 
time.  When  they  are  not,  they  are  either 
talking  books  or  taking  their  temperature, 
the  latter  an  art  in  itself,  which  is  devel- 
oped to  a  marvellous  degree  by  those  who 
have  the  chronic  Saranac  habit.  They  al- 
ways talk  in  tenths,  these  temperature 
folks  do.  It  is  remarkable  the  way  they  can 
divide  and  subdivide  the  graduations  on 
the  clinic  thermometer,  for  which  they 
have  paid  $1.25  at  Kendall's — if  you 
don't  get  your  drugs  and  things  at  Ken- 
dall's you  are  like  the  man  from  New 
Orleans  who  accents  the  last  syllable. 
They  will  take  their  temperature  im- 
mediately before  and  after  each  meal, 
half  way  between,  and  again  before  they 
go  to  bed.  If  it  is  loi.i  at  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  whereas  it  was  ior.2  at 
the  same  hour  yesterday,  a  letter  is  writ- 
ten home  about  it,  the  exertion  of  which 
immediately  increases  the  temperature  a 
full  degree;  but  this  is  not  known,  be- 
cause it  won't  be  time  to  take  it  again 
until  six  o'clock,  and  then  it  will  have 
dropped  to  perhaps  1007.  It  does  not 
matter  how  high  the  fever  may  be  be- 


tween times,  if  it  only  can  be  officially 
recorded  low  at  the  stated  hours  for  "tak- 
ing" it,  why,  everything  Is  att  right.  A 
young  woman  was  "running  tempera- 
tures" last  winter  and  was  put  to  bed. 
She  wished  to  go  sleighing  one  afternoon 
and  her  physician  promised  permission 
provided  her  temperature  would  be  nor- 
mal. When  she  saw  him  coming  to  the 
house  on  the  afternoon  in  question,  she 
reached  out  of  her  open  window — one 
wonders  why  they  have  windows  in  Sara- 
nac, since  they  arc  always  open — and 
broke  off  an  icicle,  a  piece  of  which  she 
placed  under  her  tongue.  She  took  the 
thermometer  from  the  doctor  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  this  time  he  didn't 
have  to  remind  her  to  hold  it  well  under 
her  tongue.  When  the  doctor  looked  at 
the  thermometer  he  became  greatly  agi- 
tated and  the  first  thing  the  girl  knew 
she  was  the  centre  of  a  commotion  caused 
by  a  nurse,  maids,  and  hot  water  bottles. 
Pretty  soon  a  saline  solution  was  ad- 
ministered. She  then  overheard  the 
doctor  telling  the  nurse  that  the  tempera- 
ture had  dropped  to  94,  and  he  feared  in 
her  frail  condition  she  could  not  survive 
such  a  collapse.  The  girl  was  uncertain 
then  whether  the  icicle  played  a  joke  on 
her  or  on   her  doctor.     She  didn't  go 
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sleighing  and  that  doctor  didn't  call  on 
her  again. 

But  the  temperature  stunts  are  only  an 
incident  to  this  story.  It  is  books  that 
strikes  the  visitor  as  being  the  modus 
Operandi  of  the  Saranac  cure.  It  docs  not 
matter  whether  or  not  you  ever  have  read 
a  line  in  your  life,  if  you  go  to  the 
Adirondacks  as  an  invalid  you  wilt  be 
reading  before  you  know  it,  and,  what  is 
worse,  you  will  get  to  talking  about  what 
you  read.  You  may  be  a  splendid  brick- 
layer, and  have  gone  along  plying  your 
trade  for  years,  oblivious  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  but  you  won't  be  in  Saranac 
a  day  until  you  have  heard  that  Steven- 
son spent  a  winter  there,  and  the  second 
day  you  will  be  writing  home  for  The 
Master  of  Ballantrac,  or  else  buying  it  at 
"The  Book  Store,"  provided  your  allow- 
ance is  not  too  limited.  The  reason  you 
chose  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  is  that 
you  have  been  told  that  Stevenson  wrote 
if'overthere  on  Baker's  stoop."  Stevenson 
troubled  that  stoop  of  Baker's  very  little 
during  the  winter  he  boarded  at  the  cot- 
tage. In  fact,  he  was  anything  but  a 
faithful  taker  of  the  "cure."  However, 
he  was  a  celebrity,  had  been  to  Saranac, 
and  Saranac  will  never  forget  him.  They 
also  read  everything  available  about 
Frank  Ives,  the  billiard  player,  who,  like 
Stevenson,  spent  a  winter  in  Saranac,  and 
later,  unlike  Stevenson,  chose  Arizona  in- 
stead of  Samoa  to  die  in.  By  and  by,  if 
any  publisher  is  enterprising  enough  to 
print  "The  1-etters  of  a  Si'lf-Made  Jnckev 
to  His  Boss,"  by  Danny  .Maher.  there  is 
sure  to  be  sufficient  sale  for  it  in  Saranac 
alone  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  first 
edition, because  Danny  gets  cnimj,dr"cure" 
in  the  village  every  winter  Vi  la>.l  him 
during  the  racing  season.  Dmiil  llarum 
is,  of  course,  a  great  favourite  annmg  the 
invalids,  not  because  it  is  Dmiil  Hanim. 
but  because  ]nx»r  Westcoit  took  the  cure 
at  Meachani  Lake — and  died.  Then  there 
is  Cooper,  and  the  members  of  the  Phil- 
osophers' Camp  of  long  ago,  on  the  Low- 
er Saranac — Lowell,  Emerson,  Stillman, 
and  the  rest.  And  how  philosophically  a 
motorman  may  be  seen  delving  into  the 
Fable  for  Critics  just  as  serious  as 
though  he  was  making  the  turn  at 
Union  Square,  more  so  perhaps  because 
at  Union  Square  the  motorman  does  not 
care,  but  in  Saranac  he  does  care  be- 


cause he  knows  that  there  you  are  judged 
bj'  what  you  read. 

There  is,  of  course,  not  enough  "local" 
reading  to  go  round,  and  so  the  authors 
directly  associated  with  the  Adirondacks 
form  only  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  wis- 
dom that  is  daily  absorbed.  The  village 
has  its  circulating  library,  and  there  is 
another  library  at  Dr.  Trudeau's  sani- 
tarium. Both  of  these  contain  standard 
works  and  also  the  current  novels.  A 
man  who  was  a  fine  carpenter  before  his 
health  "broke  down,"  and  whose  reading 
previous  to  his  trip  to  Saranac  had  been 
confined  to  the  newspapers  with  the  big- 
gest headlines,  may  be  seen  to  spend  an 
hour  in  the  library  looking  for  a  book  he 
thinks  he  will  like.  He  will  pass  by  Will 
Carlton  and  Mr.  Dooley,  although  his 
name  may  be  Pat  Keefe;  will  glance  at 
the  volume  on  the  Dickens  shelf,  may 
read  a  line  or  two  in  Vanity  Fair,  and 
then  he  deliberately  will  take  down 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and  carry 
it  to  his  cottage,  confident  that  he  has 
a  work  worth  reading.  He  will  then  put 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  of  as  hard  work  as 
he  ever  did  on  a  scaffolding. 

Off  in  a  lonely  corner  of  a  cottage 
porch,  a  young  gir!  who  "broke  down" 
in  an  East  Side  sweatshop  and  is  "taking 
the  cure"  through  the  courtesy  of  some 
charitable  organisation,  has  a  bulky  vol- 
ume of  Balzac  on  her  knees — as  droll  a 
spectacle  as  any  character  she  can  be 
reading  about.  A  coachman  is  reading 
Les  Miscrables.  He  had  never  read  Black 
Beauty.  A  stenographer  is  poring  over 
a  translation  of  the  .Kncid.  although  on 
the  very  shelf  from  which  she  took  the 
volume  was  the  Enchanted  Typewriter, 
but  she  didn't  see  anything  in  that  title 
to  attract  her.  Then,  too,  as  an  observer 
remarked  at  the  time,  Virgil  is  a  much 
quieter  name  than  Bangs  and  the  doctor 
told  her  to  do  quiet  reading. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  resort. 
Every  one  is  reading,  and  most  of  them 
chose  the  last  books  in  the  world  one 
would  ]iick  out  for  them.  Many  instances 
could  be  cited  just  the  reverse  of  those 
that  have  been  told.  A  professor  in  a 
well-known  university  spent  an  entire 
winter  reading  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,  and 
other  such  yellow-backed  novels.  A  lit- 
erary woman  of  considerable  attainment 
confined  her  reading  the  same  winter  to 
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newspapers.  An  actor  spent  a  winter 
reading  the  Bible,  searching  for  the  deri- 
vation of  Hall  Caine,  perhaps.  A  ballet 
dancer  spent  her  time  studying  Shake- 
speare and  often  didn't  cut  the  wrappers 
of  The  Metropolitan  and  The  Clipper, 
which  she  received  regularly  by  mail. 
This,  however,  was  only  in  keeping  with 
the  Saranac  idea,  which  if  it  cannot  cure 
is  certain  to  develop  impossible  ambitions. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  health  col- 
ony is  also  a  relentless  consumer  of  new 
books  and  magazines,  but  comparatively 
few  newspapers  are  read.  Somehow,  the 
average  New  Yorker  cannot  tolerate  a 
morning  paper  at  eight  in  the  evening — 
that  is  the  time  the  morning  papers  reach 
the  resort,  unless  the  single  track  road, 
north  of  Utica,  of  the  greatest  railroad 
system  in  the  world,  is  doing  things 
(which  it  generally  is),  in  which  case  the 
papers  won't  arrive  until  the  following 
morning. 

Next  to  Stevenson,  the  champion  au- 
thor in  Saranac  is  Beatrice  Harraden, 
and  well  she  may  be,  for  in  Skips  That 
Pass  in  the  Night  there  is  presented  the 
daily  story  of  3ie  Adirondack  health  re- 
sort Read  Saranac  for  Petershof,  the 
Adirondacks  for  the  Alps,  and  no  other 
change  would  be  necessary  to  set  the 
mournful  but  fascinating  Swiss  romance 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  dis- 
agreeable man  is  in  Saranac — he  is  there 
b}tthe  dozen;  so  is  Mrs.  Reffold — she  is 
at  every  boarding  house  and  every  one, 
unless  something  more  than  his  lungs  be 
affected,  can  pick  out  a  Bernardine.  Then 
there  is  Warli,  the  dwarf ;  who  ever  en- 
tered the  Saranac  post-office  for  a  couple 
of  years  back  without  seeing  him  at  the 
register  letter  department? — and  those 
registered  letters  mean  as  much  to  the  in- 
valids in  Saranac  as  they  did  in  Peters- 


hof. They  may  mean  so  many  sleigh- 
rides  a  week,  or  none  at  all,  or  Uiey  may 
mean  "Zinfandel"  for  dinner,  instead  of 
"Pomery." 

Some  of  the  invalids  after  a  time  ac- 
quire something  of  a  literary  knack.  A 
quantity  of  harmless  and  amusing  rhyme 
is  turned  out,  some  of  which  is  clever. 
Most  of  this  is  dcHie  by  persons  who 
never  discovered  that  they  had  such  a 
talent  until  they  got  to  Saranac  (and  so 
the  burdens  of  the  place  multiply).  One 
popular  rhyme  has  the  cheerful  title  of 
"The  Last  Lament  of  a  Lingering  Lung- 
er," and  it  was  written  by  a  man  who 
vows  it  was  his  first  offense  in  allitera- 
tion— "lunger,"  it  may  be  explained,  is 
Saranacese  for  consumptive — it  is  cer- 
tainly as  logical  and  not  nearly  so  hope- 
less a  term.  A  young  woman,  suffering 
with  a  high  fever  and  headache,  wrote, 
one  night,  limericks,  with  a  stanza  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  She  never 
had  any  pretensions  as  a  rhymster  before, 
but  hit  off  some  features  of  the  life  which 
can  be  recognised  at  once  by  any  invalid 
who  ever  put  up  in  the  village — put  up  is 
the  only  term  that  expresses  what  it  is  to 
be  an  invalid  and  to  he  in  Saranac.  Two 
stanzas  are : 

C  wu  a  curious  cure 
Consislin^  of  air  fresh  and  pure. 

Inhale  it  for  say 

Twenty-six  hours  every  day 
And  health  you  will  surely  secure 

V  was  a  versatile  village 

Where  neither  stock  raising  nor  tillage 

So  appealed  to  the  heart 

As  the  exquisite  art 
Of  devising  new  methods  of  pillage. 

And  with  it  all,  some  get  better,  while 
all  learn  how  to  read. 

Edmund  Ryan. 
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By  Onoto  Watanna 
IN    THREE   PARTS 


CHAPTER  I. 


IT  was  drowsy  in  tjie  little 
church,  and  the  gentle  mellifluous 
voice  of  the  young  preacher  in- 
creased rather  than  dispelled  the 
sleepy  peace  fulness.  The  church,  if  such 
it  could  be  styled,  was  well  filled.  The 
people  of  Sanyo  knew  it  for  the  coolest 
of  retreats.  They  drifted  aimlessly  in 
and  out  of  the  church,  making  no  pre- 
tense of  either  understanding  or  ap- 
preciating the  proceedings.  It  was  a 
curious  congregation,  one  which,  inno- 
cently enough,  never  thought  of  assisting 
the  pastor.  They  came  to  see  the  white 
priest,  not  to  listen  to  the  pleading  mes- 
sage he  brought,  which  as  yet  they  could 
not  understand.  His  Japanese  was  too 
correct.  Spoken  slowly  and 'painfully  in 
the  unfamiliar  accent  of  the  Caucasian, 
it  was  often  quite  unintelligible.  But,  as 
was  said,  the  church  was  cool,  the  vil- 
lagers curious,  and  the  minister  an  unend- 
ing source  of  wonder  to  them.  H  some 
of  the  congregation  waited  patiently 
throughout  the  length  of  the  sermon,  it 
was  not  because  they  deemed  this  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  but  because  they 
knew  they  would  be  treated  to  another 
form  of  entertainment,  which  they  child- 
ishly enjoyed.  For,  after  the  sermon, 
the  minister  closing  the  large  black  book 
before  him  and  opening  a  small  red  one, 
would  raise  his  voice,  throw  back  his 
head,  open  his  mouth,  and  sing  aloud  in 
A  voice  which  had  never  lost  its  fascina- 
tion for  his  hearers.  He  had  done  this 
from  the  first,  leading  an  unresponsive 
congregation  in  hymns  of  praise;  but 
singing  to  the  end  alone.  No  aiding  voice 
took  up  the  refrain  with  him  nor  was 
there  even  the  music  of  an  orpan  to  bear 
his'  clear  voice  company.  Through  the 
opened  windows  the  chirp  of  the  birds 
floated.  Sometimes  a  baby,  grown  rest- 
less, laughed  and  crowed  aloud. 

On  this  particular  Sunday,  however, 
the  minister,  who  appeared  unusually 
happy,  had  introduced  an  innovation.  As 
its  nature  had  been  whispered  about  the 


village,  the  service  in  consequence  was 
well  attended.  Behind  the  minister's 
small  sandal-wood  pulpit  a  bench  had 
been  placed  upon  which  the  people  saw 
seated  five  of  the  most  disreputable  waifs 
of  the  town.  At  first  they  were  hardly 
recognisable.  From  smudgy-faced,  soiled 
and  tattered  bits  of  flotsam,  they  were 
transformed  in  garments  of  white — min- 
iature surplices  they  were. 

The  minister  beamed  upon  them.  The 
boys  looked  stoically  back  at  him.  This 
day  those  in  the  church  forgot  to  look 
about  at  the  various  objects  of  interest, 
forgot  to  drowse,  for  all  eyes  were  intent 
upon  that  little  row  behind  the  priest. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended  and  the 
minister  turned  to  the  red  hymn  book, 
the  boys  arose  to  their  feet,  and  as  his 
baritone  voice  was  raised,  five  piping  and 
discordant  minor  voices  joined  with  him. 

The  result  of  the  minister's  effort  for 
a  choir  was  immediate.  It  broke  up  the 
apathy  of  the  congregation. 

Groups  lingered  about  the  mission 
house  after  the  service — groups  of 
curious  child-women  for  the  most  part. 
The  question  discussed  from  every  stand- 
point was  the  seeming  elevation  of  these 
most  unsavory  and  godless  of  town  waifs. 
How  could  these  good  people  guess  that 
the  young  minister,  restless  at  the  seem- 
ing fruitlessness  of  his  labours,  had  given 
of  his  own  meagre  salary  to  induce  the 
hungriest  of  the  town,  for  so  many  sen, 
to  be  respectable  for  one  day  in  the  week  ?• 
What  would  not  a  Japanese  vagabond  do 
for  a  sen  or  a  sweet  potato?  Submit  to 
a  bath,  a  robe  too  clean  to  touch,  and 
the  pleasure — sometimes  pain — of  mim- 
icking the  voice  of  the  white  man. 

The  mellow  tinkling  of  temple  bells 
disturbed  the  gossips.  It  was  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  the  gods  were  good  and  for 
a  little  prayer  would  give  them  sweet 
food  and  excellent  appetites.  So  straight 
from  the  temple  of  the  white  priest  they 
dispersed,  through  the  valley  to  the  op- 
posite hill  where  the  Shinto  Temple, 
golden -tipped,  beckoned  them  to  the  pray- 
ers they  mechanically  understood;  a  mo- 
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ment  only  in  the  temple,  nodding  heads 
and  prostrating  bodies,  and  after  that, 
home  and  the  noon-day  meal.  Thus 
every  day.  Only  on  the  Sunday,  since 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  priest,  they  had 
added  to  the  routine  this  weekly  pilgrim- 
age of  curiosity  to  the  white  man's  tem- 
ple. Strange,  indeed,  were  the  ways  of 
the  foreign  devils  1 

"Let  us  wait  a  little  while,"  said  a 
round-faced,  merry-eyed  maid  of  fifteen, 
grasping  the  sleeves  of  girl  friends. 

Azalea  was  departing  slowly  when 
recalled  by  the  raised  voice  of  her  friend. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  other  girls 
she  paused  and  looked  back  inquiringly. 

"Wait  till  they  come  out,"  continued 
the  speaker,  Ume-san  by  name,  "those 
beggars,  and  we  will  have  some  fun." 

"Oh,  good!"  agreed  Koto,  snapping 
her  fan  upon  her  hand — "we  will  find 
out  what  the  white  beast  says  to  them." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Luji,  stretching 
herself — she  was  fat  and  indolent  and 
the  church  seat  was  hard — "he  pays 
them." 

Azalea  looked  interested. 

"I  wish,"  said  she  wistfully,  "he  would 
pay  me  something." 

"Perhaps  he  will,"  said  Luji,  nodding 
her  head  slowly;  "my  honourable  father 
says  he  is  rich — very  rich." 

"And  my  honourable  father  says  so, 
too,"  said  Vmi. 

"Oh,  all  foreign  devils  are,"  declared 
Koto  conclusively. 

"Well,  but  Matsuda  Isami  says  he  is 
not,"  said  Azalea.  "And  Matsuda 
knows  surely." 

"Matsuda  is  jealous,"  said  Koto.  "He 
wants  to  be  always  the  richest.  The  gods 
.despise  avarice." 

Azalea  was  fluttering  her  fan  some- 
what nervously.  She  regarded  it  thought- 
fully, then  closed  it  sharply. 

"I  am  avaricious,"  she  said,  with  the 
point  of  her  fan  touching  her  pretty  red 
underlip. 

Her  friends  laughed  at  her,  and  she 
blushed. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  avaricious.  The 
gods  will  despise  me  truly.  I  adore 
money!  I  would  like  to  have  one  hun- 
dred yen  all  to  myself." 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?"  ques- 
tioned Ume,  the  oldest  of  the  four. 


"I  would  leave  my  step-mother's 
house,"  said  Azalea  simply. 

"Here  they  come!"  cried  Koto.  The 
girls  fell  into  an  excited  little  line  by 
the  church  door,  one  behind  the  other. 
Out  came  the  choir,  their  surplices  doSed, 
their  washed  faces  wide  with  smiles  and 
their  little  eyes  shining.  Five  sen  rattled 
in  the  sleeve  of  each.  The  girls  had 
drawn  in  hiding  behind  the  church  por- 
tico in  order  to  surprise  them.  Now  they 
sprang  out  into  view,  and  grasped  the 
boys  by  the  sleeves.  Thinking  they  were 
being  set  upon  for  their  hard-eamed  sen, 
a  series  of  angry  shrieks  and  snorts  burst 
out.  Their  faces  set  at  rest  by  the  merry 
laughter  of  the  girls,  they  were  jinally 
induced  to  tell  all  they  knew.  The  min- 
ister, it  seems,  had  brought  them  to  his 
house  at  various  times,  had  fed  them 
on  sweet  potatoes  and  rice  cakes,  and  had 
taught  them  to  sing  just  as  he  did.  For 
this  public  effort  in  his  temple,  he  had 
given  them  each — well,  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  tell  any  one  how  much  he  had 
given,  but  the  intimation  was  that  it  was 
a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  luxury 
for  some  time  to  come.  Furthermore, 
they,  the  members  of  his  choir,  were  to 
have  this  same  sum  given  to  them  as  a 
weekly  income,  for  singing,  just  like  the 
white  priest,  in  his  church,  each  Sunday. 

Azalea  sighed  and  sitting  on  the 
church  steps  looked  at  the  fortunate  boys 
with  envious  and  wistful  eyes. 

"And  does  not  the  white  beast  want 
females  also  to  sing  ?"  she  asked. 

"Females!"  repeated  one  of  the'boys. 
"Did  the  gods  ever  favour  females  ?" 

"The  foreign  devil  is  not  a  god,"  said 
Azalea  thoughtfully.  "Who  knows,  per- 
haps he  would  pay  me  also  to  sing  with 
him." 

"Time  to  go  home,"  said  Koto,  and 
she  pulled  Ume's  sleeve.  "Are  you  not 
hungry?   Come  Azalea!" 

"She  won't  give  me  to  eat,  my  most 
honourable  mother-in-law,"  said  Azalea. 
"I  need  not  go  there." 

"You  will  soon  be  a  beggar,  too. 
Azalea,"  laughed  Koto,  "and  the  white 
man  will  give  you  charity.  But  come, 
girls." 

Clinging  to  each  other's  hands  and  al- 
most tripping  over  each  other's  heels,  the 
three  girls  fluttered  homeward  down  the 
hill,  leaving  Azalea  sitting  alone,  looking 
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moodily  and  reflectively  at  the  choir  boys, 
now  counting  their  money.  She  knew 
that  they,  like  her,  were  orphans.  Unlike 
her,  they  had  not  an  uncharitable  roof, 
called  by  her  ungracious  step-parent  a 
home  for  her.  Shelter  beneath  it  was 
only  grudgingly  accorded,  because  Aza- 
lea's step-mother  was  vain  and- feared  the 
criticism  of  neighbours  and  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  should  she  turn  Azalea  out.  As 
it  was  the  young  girl  was  only  half  fed 
and  her  clothes  were  those  half  worn  ones 
thrown  to  her  by  arrogant  and  fortunate 
step-sisters,  yet  the  girl's  nimble  fingers 
made  those  same  threadbare  garments  ob- 
jects of  attractiveness,  which  set  off  her 
own  appealing  beauty.  But  she  was  17, 
unmarried  and  unhappy.  Something 
must  be  done  soon,  or  she  would  become 
the  bride  of  the  river.  Her  step-mother's 
scoldings  grew  with  the  girl's  increasing 
beauty  and  grace.  She  did  not  know  this 
was  the  cause,  only  she  knew  life  was  be- 
coming unbearable. 

The  choir  boys  had  already  shuffled  a 
portion  of  the  way  down  the  hill  slope, 
when  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  after 
them. 

"Gonji!"  she  called  one  of  them  by 
name.    "Wait  just  a  moment." 

They  stopped  and  she  overtook  them. 
She  was  breathless  when  she  reached 
them. 

"Is  it  because  you  are  beggars,"  she 
said,  "that  this  priest  favours  you  ?" 

Gonji  nodded. 

"1,"  said  Azalea,  spreading  out  her  lit- 
tle hands,  "am  also  a  beggar." 

Thev  laughed  at  her.  Only  the  home- 
less were  beggars  in  their  eyes.  In  ad- 
dition, members  of  her  sex  were  received 
among  them  only  when  they  had  reached 
the  old  witch  age.  The  country  knew 
many  old  women  beggars,  who  drifted, 
whining,  upon  their  staffs  from  town  to 
town.  Often  they  were  blind  and  clung 
to  the  rope  about  the  neck  of  a  tailless 
cat,  which  led  them.  Who  had  ever 
heard  of  a  maiden  beegar?  So  Azalea's 
statement  was  received  in  laughter, 

"How  much  did  the  minister  give?" 
she  demanded,  ignoring  their  jeers. 

"I'ive — ten — maybe  one  hundred  sen," 
glibly  lied  Gonji. 

Her  eyes  widened  and  shone. 

"Oh!"  she  said. 

"That's   only   for   the   singing,"   said 


Gonji,  "if  we  become  convert  to  his  reli- 
gion he  will  pay  more." 

He  turned  to  his  ccmipanions  for  veri- 
fication. They  had  moved  on  their  way 
and  he  made  to  join  them. 

"No,  no,  don't  go!  Wait  a  little  while, 
please  f 

"Well?" 

"What  is  'convert?'" 

"Why,"  the  Japanese  boy  of  sixteen 
racked  his  brain  for  an  explanation  of 
the  word,  "why  that's  to — ah — that's  just 
abandoning  the  gods  for  a  new  one." 

"Oh!"  His  sleeve  dropped  from  her 
grasp  and  she  drew  back,  her  face  scwne- 
what  blanched. 

"Abandon  the  gods!"  she  reptated. 
"But  if  we  do  that,  then  the  gods  will 
be  angry  with  us." 

"That  is  true,"  nodded  Gonji  reflect- 
ively.   "It's  bad  business,"  he  added. 

"Perhaps,"  she  essayed  almost  tim- 
idly, "that  new  God  is  also  kind  and 
good." 

Gonji  shook  his  head  skeptically. 

"The  priest  at  the  temple  says  that 
he  is  really  an  evil  spirit." 

The  girl  shuddered.  She  turned  away 
from  Gonji  and  he  resumed  his  way  down 
the  hill. 

Azalea  walked  listlessly  back  to  the  mis- 
sion house.  When  she  had  readied  it,  she 
paused  irresolute.  A  sudden  idea  had 
come  to  her.  Why  should  she  not  pre- 
tend to  be  converted?  When  the  bar- 
barian priest  had  paid  her  she  would  go 
to  the  shrine  of  Kwannon  and  confess 
her  lie.  She  would  g^ve  half  of  the  money 
to  the  gods,  who  would  forgive  her ;  she 
was  hungry  and  ill-treated  and  she  wished 
to  leave  the  home  of  her  step-mother, 
who  was  cruel  to  her.  If  money  cotild 
be  earned  by  a  little  lie,  whv  should  she 
not  earn  it?    She  would!   She  would! 

The  young  minister  closed  and  locked 
the  door  of  the  church.  Turning  on  the 
threshold,  he  paused  a  moment  before 
descending  the  little  flight  of  steps,  and 
looked  about  him  at  the  smiling,  sunny 
landscape. 

The  bells  of  the  neighbouring  temple 
were  melodious  and  he  found  himself 
absently  listening  to  them.  With  his 
hands  clasped  behind,  and  hts  head  some- 
what bent.  Richard  Varley  turned  slowly 
towards  his  home. 

It  was  only  the  length  of^  iris  field 
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from  the  church,  a  pleasant  saunter.  The 
minister  was  wont  to  dream  upon  these 
walks — dream  of  the  future  harvest  which 
would  repay  his  earnest  labours. 

He  had  come  quite  close  to  his  garden 
gate  before  he  perceived  the  little  figure 
waiting  there.  It  was  her  voice — her  odd, 
breathless  voice,  which  called  his  atten- 
tion to  her — though  he  heard  the  one 
word  "convert"  spoken  in  English.  The 
rest  of  her  speech  was  uninteihgible. 

She  stood  in  the  sunlight,  her  cheeks 
vividly  red,  her  eyes  wide  with  excite- 
ment and  with  fright.  It  was  that  fear- 
ful, piteous  something  about  her  whole 
attitude  which  from  the  first  reached  and 
appealed  instantly  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  minister, 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  he  asked. 

"Yaes,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head, 
and  then  very  swiftly  as  though  she  had 
learned  the  words  by  rote — "I  am  con- 
vert unto  you,  Excellency." 

"Convert!"  His  eyes  kindled  and  he 
stared  at  her  without  speaking  a  moment 
Her  head  drooped,  as  if  from  its  own 
small  weight. 

"Yaes,"  she  said  in  the  lowest,  the' 
faintest  of  voices,  "I  am  convert — Chlis- 
tian  1" 

He  seized  both  her  hands,  and  held 
them  warmly  in  his  own. 

"Come  into  my  house,  my  child,"  he 
said.    "Let  us  talk  it  over." 

Her  hands  fluttered  in  his,  then  she 
suddenly  withdrew  them.  They  slipped 
back  into  her  sleeves.  She  stood  uncer- 
tainly before  him,  hesitating  to  pass 
through  the  gate  he  had  opened  for  her, 

"Come!"  he  urged,  gently, 

CHAPTER  II. 

Even  while  the  minister  in  the  cool- 
ness of  his  study  softly  and  gently  ques- 
tioned his  faltering  "convert,"  a  wily  and 
smooth -speaking  Nakoda  was  visiting 
her  step-mother.  Madame  Yamada,  as 
the  latter  was  called,  knew  the  marriage 
broker  well,  and  being  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  by  a  marriage  previous  to  that 
with  Azalea's  father,  she  welcomed  him 
with  more  than  usual  cordiality. 

Would  not  the  estimable  Mr.  Okido  re- 
move his  shoes  and  eat  the  noon  meal 
within  her  humble  house? 
^  The    estimable    Mr,    Okido    would. 


Madame  Yamada  sent  a  scullery  maid 
flying  to  his  feet,  where,  kneehng  in  the 
humblest  attitude,  she  removed  his  dusty 
sandals.  Then  she  brought  fresh  water 
with  which  to  bathe  his  feet, 

Madame  Yamada,  who  had  not  en- 
gaged the  services  of  Okido,  was  curious 
to  know  the  nature  of  his  mission  to  her. 
She  disguised  her  curiosity,  however, 
under  the  blandest  of  manners.  With 
swift  acuteness  she  introduced  her 
daughters  into  the  room  and  had  them 
serve  the  man,  throughout  the  meal 
glancing  under  her  eyelashes  to  watch 
the  effect  of  her  daughters'  sundry 
charms  upon  the  Nakoda,  who  she  knew 
would  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  all  such 
points  with  his  employer.  But  strangely 
enough,  Okido  scarcely  seemed  to  notice 
the  presence  of  her  daughters  and  ate 
his  meal  in  somewhat  stolid  silence. 
After  the  repast  he  permitted  the  pipe 
to  be  lighted  for  hini  and  proceeded  to 
smoke  at  his  leisure. 

Madame  Yamada  could  contain  her 
curiosity  no  longer.  At  a  sign  from  her, 
her  daughters  withdrew.  Then  she  ad- 
dressed the  Nakoda. 

"In  what  way,"  she  asked,  "is  the 
humblest  one  indebted  to  the  esteemed 
Okido  for  his  honourable  visit?" 

Okido  put  down  the  pipe  on  the 
hibachi  and  turning  toward  Madame 
Yamada  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"You  have  daughters,  Madame  Ya- 
mada." 

"Two,"  she  answered,  promptly, 
*    "Three,"  said  Okido,  slowly. 

The  esteemed  one  was  mistaken.  The 
gods  had  only  blessed  her  with  two. 

Nay  the  gods  had  been  kinder.  Were 
there  not  three,  including  her  step- 
daughter ? 

"Ah,  yes,"  Madame  Yamada  smiled 
coldly. 

"lit  me  repeat,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"You  have  daughters," 

"Yes,"  she  allowed  the  word  to  escape 
her  lips  impatiently.  Would  the  stupid 
broker  never  come  to  his  business  ? 

"And,  I,"  said  Okido,  "have  a  client 
who  desires  the  hand  of  one  of  your 
daughters," 

A  red  spot  appeared  in  either  of 
Madame  Yamada's  cheeks. 

"What  is  the  name  of  his  honourable 
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parent?"  she  asked,  no  longer  attempting 
to  conceal  her  interest. 

Okido  leaned  toward  her  impressively, 

"His  name  is  Matsuda  Isami." 

Madame  Yamada's  hands  trembled. 
She  scarcely  could  control  her  voice. 

"What— the " 

"Yes,  the  rich  Matsuda  Isami." 

The  woman  thrilled  with  maternal 
pride.  Her  bosom  heaved.  "And  which 
of  my  daughters,"  she  asked,  "has 
pleased  the  taste  of  the  exalted  Mat- 
suda ?" 

Okido  rubbed  his  hands  softly. 

"That  one,"  he  said,  "who  is  augustly 
named  Azalea." 

Madame  Yamada  started  to  her  feet 
with  a  cry.  Then  recalling  herself  she 
sat  down  again  and  for  a  space  of  a 
long  moment  did  not  stir.  She  regarded 
the  Nakoda  with  baleful  eyes.  Suddenly 
she  found  her  voice. 

"Excellent  Okido,"  she  said,  "the 
humble  one  cannot  marry  the  youngest 
of  her  daughters  first.  Pray  return  to 
the  exalted  Matsuda  and  say  from  me 
that  I  am  willing  to  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage to  my  oldest  daughter." 

"What,"  cried  the  amazed  Okido,  "you 
refuse  ?" 

"Who  spoke  of  refusing?"  she  asked 
in  an  agitated  voice. 

"Your  answer  is  a  refusal,  Madame." 

The  woman  was  silent,  her  mind  busily 
at  work. 

"Listen,  Okido,"  she  finally  said,  "a 
promise  was  made  by  me  to  the  august 
father,  now  dead,  of  the  girl  Azalea. 
.He  bade  me  promise  him  that  Azalea 
should  be  given  to  no  one  in  marriage 
save  with  her  own  consent.  So  I  I  with- 
draw the  offer  of  my  oldest  daughter  as 
bride  to  Matsuda,  and  instead  say  this: 
Bid  the  exalted  one  win  first  the  con- 
sent of  Azalea.  He  is  then  welcome  to 
her." 

"Good  I"  said  Okido,  arising  and  shak- 
ing the  crumbs  from  his  hakama.  "We 
will  make  direct  suit  to  the  maiden." 

Madame  Yamada  had  arisen  also. 
"Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  said,  "and  for  that 
purpose  heed  the  advice  of  one  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters.  Let  his  Ex- 
cellency visit  much  the  home  of  the 
humblest,  and,  in  person,  press  the 
suit." 


"My 


Okido  regarded  her  uneasily, 
business "  he  began. 

"Oh,  Excellent  Okido,"  interrupted 
the  woman,  "I  promise  you  that  you  will 
earn  your  fee.  Further,  should  the  suit 
of  your  client  fail — should  the  girl  be 
obstinate  and  refuse  his  proposal,  bear  in 
mind,  good  Okido,  that  a  double  fee  will 
be  in  your  palm  if  my  oldest  daughter 
finds  favour  in  the  eycf  of  Matsuda." 

Okido  nodded  his  head  slowly.  He 
was  thoughtful  as  the  maid  slipped  on 
his  sandals.  As  he  left  the  house  he 
stopped  at  the  threshold  and  looked  back 
at  Madame  Yamada.  Her  colourless  face 
was  drawn  into  strange  lines.  Her  long 
eyes  were  half  closed.  Upon  her  face 
there  was  calculation — cold,  cruel.  She 
slowly  repeated  her  words.  Again  nod- 
ding understanding,  if  not  assent,  the 
marriage  broker  went  on  his  w^  pen- 
sively toward  the  house  of  Matsuda 
Isami, 

CHAPTER  III. 

As  Azalea  walked  homeward  from  the 
minister's  house,  she  could  still  hear  in 
dreamy  fancy  the  eloquent  tones  of  his 
voice.  She  found  that  though  beyond  his 
presence  she  still  thrilled  at  the  very 
memory  of  his  face.  He  had  cast  a  spell 
upon  her,  she  told  herself.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Evil  One.  She  must  go 
to  the  temple  of  Kwannon  for  help.  Pos- 
sibly the  priests  there  would  give  her 
some  talisman  which  would  preserve  her 
from  any  spell  the  barbarian  might  cast 
upon  her.  For  though  her  ruse  had 
failed  and  her  sleeves  were  empty  of  yen, 
yet  still  she  had  promised  the  minister 
to  visit  him  again  the  following  day. 
Now  she  found  herself  wishing  that  the 
morrow  would  come  speedily. 

Her  step-mother  met  her  at  the  door 
of  the  house.  Her  lips  were  drawn  in  a 
strange  fashion  apart  and  her  long  teeth 
showed.  This  was  her  manner  of  smil- 
ing. It  was  uglier  and  more  sinister 
than  a  frown.  Azalea  quickened  her 
steps,  the  colour  beating  up  into  her  face. 
When  she  saw  that  set  smile  upon 
Madame  Yamada's  face  she  stopped 
abruptly  before  the  woman.  But  her 
step-mother  spoke  in  the  most  amiable 
of  tones: 

"You  must  be  hungry,  rpx  daughter, 
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since  you  have  not  had  yoiir  noon 
meal." 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  inquiringly 
toward  the  woman.  Then  she  answered 
simply : 

"Yes,  mother-in-law,  I  am  hungry." 

"Come  into  the  kitchen  then.  Azalea. 
The  maid  has  kept  your  rice  warm." 

Azalea  was  too  much  accu.stomed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  wonder  at 
the  sikUIcii  gcncnisity  of  the  step-mother. 
She  ate  the  rice  and  sipped  the  fragrant 
tea  with  mechanical  relish.  The  meal 
was  unexpected,  but  none  the  less  palat- 
able to  a  hungry  young  girl.  She  sus- 
pected that  her  step-mother  required 
something  of  her,  but  her  mind  occupied 
with  its  late  thoughts  of  the  minister 
had  no  reason  for  speculation  over  the 
motives  of  her  step-mother.  She  let 
Madame  Yamada  herself  open  the  subject. 

"Daughter,"  said  the  woman,  "would 
you  enjoy  a  trip  to  Tokyo?" 

Azalea  looked  up  quickly;  then  she 
answered  shortly : 

"No." 

Madame  Yamada's  eyes  narrowed. 
She  controlled  her  feeling  however. 

"What,  Azalea!  You  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  Tokyo,  where  everything  is  so  gay 
and  bright  and  beautiful?" 

Azalea  rested  her  chin  upon  her  hand 
and  looked  out  from  the  kitchen  shoji 
across  the  fields.    She  did  not  answer. 

"You  are  becoming  old,"  said  the  step- 
mother, "You  will  have  to  earn  your 
living  soon." 

Azalea  did  not  move,  but  her  step- 
mother knew  she  was  listening  to  her 
words. 

"Here,"  she  continued,  "there  is  no 
way  in  which  you  could  earn  money, 
for  you  arc  of  samurai  descent  and  your 
august  ancestors  would  not  rest  easilj' 
shoidd  you  be  reduced  to  manual  labour." 

"Mother-in-law,"  said  the  girl,  quietlv, 
"you  would  be  ashamed  before  our  neigh- 
bours if  I  were  to  obtain  work  here.  My 
august  ancestors  would  feel  no  shame." 

"What  could  you  do  here?" 

Azalea  looked  at  her  small  white 
hands  thoughtfully. 

"I  could  work  in  the  mills,"  she  said, 
and  added  with  a  girlish  sigh,  "but  it 
would  maim  my  hands." 

"Yes.  and  also  your  back,  your  knees, 
^and  afterwards  your  spirit.    Let  the  stout 


peasant  women  labour  that  way,  Azalea. 
Such  employment  is  not  for  one  of  gentle 
birth.    You  shall  go  to  Tokyo." 

"What  shall  I  do  there?"  inquired  the 
girl. 

"You  have  beauty  and  youth,"  said 
Madame  Yamada,  slowly. 

The  girl  moved  uneasily  and  then 
catching  sight  of  the  expression  upon 
her  mother's  face,  she  made  as  if  to 
arise;  but  the  other  held  her  by  the 
sleeve. 

"Why  do  you  start  so?"  she  inquired 
gruffly.  "Do  you  suppose  I  referred  to 
the  yoshiwasa?" 

"Yes,"  said  Azalea,  white  to  the  lips. 
Her  voice  became  passionate.  "I  will 
not  go  there,"  she  said.  "You  shall  not 
sell  me.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  samu- 
rai." 

"Foolish  child!  Who  spoke  of  sell- 
ing you  to  the  yoshiwasa?" 

"Ah,  your  eyes  spoke,  mother-in-law. 
Besides  what  other  employment  could 
my  youth  and  beauty  find  in  Tokyo?" 

"Are  there  not  geishas  and  tea  house 
girls,  and  is  not  their  employment  es- 
teemed admirable?" 

"Yes,  but  I  have  not  their  accomplish- 
ments and  I  am  too  old  to  learn  how  to 
dance.  To  be  a  geisha,  I  have  heard,  one 
must  apprentice  at  the  age  of  twelve.  I 
am  eighteen  years.  Yes,  I  am  getting 
old,"  she  finished. 

Madame  Yamada,  who  sat  behind  her, 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  held  no 
mercy.  In  some  manner  the  girl  must 
be  sent  away.  Matsuda  should  then  be 
told  that  she  preferred  the  life  of  gayety_ 
in  Tokyo  to  marriage  with  him.  After 
that.  Yuri-san.  the  oldest  daughter,  would 
console  and  win  him.  Azalea  had  al- 
ways appeared  passive  and  obedient  by 
nature.  This  sudden  impulse  of  stub- 
bornness was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
disturbing  to  her  step-mother.  What  if 
this  slim  young  girl  with  her  childish  face 
of  innocence  should  develop  the  strong 
will  of  her  samurai  parent  ?  Madame  Ya- 
mada smiled  unpleasantly  at  the  pros- 
pect, and  her  smile  boded  no  good  for 
the  young  girl. 

Meanwhile  Azalea  continued  to  look 
out  dreamily  through  the  opened  shoji 
toward  the  hill,  upon  whose  slope  stood 
the   little  peaked   mission   house.     The 
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words  of  the  minister  kept  repeating 
themselves  in  her  head. 

"There  is  only  one  true  God.  He  it 
was  who  created  the  world — and  you. 
He  loves  you,  and  will  watch  over  and 
care  for  you  always." 

Ah,  if  it  were  only  true,  thought  Aza- 
lea. If  this  new  God  would  only  be 
kinder  than  those  she  had  known,  then 
she  might  even  close  the  eyes  of  her  heart 
to  the  words  of  the  priests  of  Kwannon, 
and  forget  they  had  told  her  the  God  of 
the  barbarians  was  an  evil  spirit.  She 
would  prove  Him.  If  He  proved  unkind 
to  her  she  would  believe  it,  but  if  it  were 
otherwise,  why  how  could  the  evil  one 
be  kind  ?    It  was  not  possible. 

"Answer  when  yon  are  spoken  to," 
broke  in  her  step- mother's  sharp  voice. 

Azalea  started. 

"I  did  not  hear  you  speak,  honourable 
step-mother." 

"Your  ears  are  accommodatingly  dull. 
You  did  not  care  to  hear." 

Azalea  sighed,  then  pressed  her  lips 
together,  as  if  to  prevent  the  retort  that 
might  have  escaped  Iheni. 

Madame  Yamada  bent  toward  her. 

"Do  you  wish  to  marry?" 

Azalea  retlecled. 

"No— o,"  she  said,  softly,  and  then 
"perhaps,  yes.  It  would  he  a  solution 
of  my  troubles,  step-ninther,  would  it 
not?" 

"Would  you  marry  any  one  who  asked 
you,  then  ?  You  appear  to  lack  the  com- 
mon qualities  of  maiden  modesty." 

"I  did  not  sav  I  would  marry  any 
one,"  said  the  girl,  flushing,  "but  almost 
anv  one  would  be  kinder  than  you." 

They  were  daring  words  and  she  an- 
ticipated their  effect  upon  her  step- 
mother, for  after  having  spoken  them  she 
made  a  frightened  motion  from  the  older 
woman,  who  had  seized  her  arm  and  was 
cruelly  pinching  it.  Tears  of  pain  came 
into  the  girl's  eyes,  but  she  made  no 
outcry.  Suddenly  Madame  Yamada 
flung  the  girl's  arm  from  her, 

"Did  my  touch  hurt  then?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,"  said  Azalea  briefly,  her  arm  still 
sore  though  released, 

"Yet,"  said  her  step-mother,  "the  pain 
inflicted  by  a  woman  who  is  weak,  is 
nothing  to  that  inflicted  by  a  man.    What 


will  you  do  when  your  husband  beats 
you  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Azalea  mc- 
chancially,  and  then  added  slowly,  "but 
I  should'  not  weep,  mother-in-law,  I 
would  not  give  him  that  pleasure.  But," 
she  paused,  "all  husbands  do  not  beat 
their  wives.  Perhaps  the  gods  will  favour 
me  with  a  kind  one.  I  should  not  marrj' 
him  otherwise." 

"How  will  yoH  test  his  kindness?" 
asked  her  mother  scornfully. 

"I  will  know,"  she  answered.  "I  will 
see  him  and  love  him  before  I  marry 
him." 

She  arose  and  fluttered  her  sleeves 
back  and  forth.  Her  nrm  was  in  pain. 
She  moved  it  thus  mechanically  as  a 
nervous  method  of  relief,  but  Madame 
Yamada  had  seen  the  figure  coming  along 
the  white  road  toward  their  house,  and 
she  leaped  to  her  feet  like  a  savage. 

"What!"  she  cried.  "You  stand 
shamelessly  in  the  open  doorway  shak- 
ing your  arms  in  unmaidenly  fashion 
because  a  man  approaches." 

"I  did  not  even  see  him,"  said  Azalea, 
shrinking  before  the  auger  of  her  step- 
mother's exjiression,  "ami  niolhcr-in-law, 
see  for  yourself.  The  man  is  Matsuda 
Isami.  Is  it  iikcly  I  would  fling  my 
sleeves  at  lihii  ?" 

"At  him  most  of  all,"  said  her  step- 
mother hoarsely.  "Do  not  deny  it, 
shameless  girl?" 

Before  .-Vzalea  conld  recover  from  the 
surprise  occasioned  by  these  words, 
Madame  Yamada  with  one  black  look 
cast  back  at  her,  hail  left  the  kitchen, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  there  to  prostrate  herself  with 
slavish  sweetness  and  politeness  before 
the  exahed  Matsuda  Isami. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Matsuda  Isami  was  a  small,  sharp- 
eyed  man  of  possibly  foity.  He  was  rich 
and  powerful,  the  landlord  of  many  of 
the  families  in  Sanyo.  The  people  feared 
him  while  they  respected  liis  employment 
of  hundreds  of  coolies,  and  it  was  said 
his  parsimony  had  made  him  rich  and 
kept  the  whole  community  poor.  In 
some  way  direct  or  indirect  nearly  every 
one  in  the  community  was  in  his  service 
or  debt.     He  was  the  magnate  of  the 
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town,  and  accordingly  hated,  feared, 
dreaded.  He  had  come  on  foot  to  the 
humble  home  of  Madame  Yamada,  he, 
the  taciturn,  cold-hearted  head  man  of 
the  town,  and  all  because  Azalea,  walk- 
ing in  the  sun,  in  a  kimono,  patched, 
faded  but  pret^,  had  turned  her  head 
toward  him  quite  recently  and  smiled 
with  childish  impudence.  Few  people 
smiled  upon  Matsuda.  This  shabby 
daughter  of  a  samurai,  who  in  the  early 
days  had  made  no  secret  of  his  lordly 
contempt  for  the  rich  tradesman,  had  cap- 
tivated Matsuda  by  one  fleeting  innocent 
smile.  Matsuda  desired  her  now  above 
all  things,  and  swore  by  all  the  gods  that 
he  would  have  her. 

Wealth  and  power,  after  all,  were  not 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  insatiable  greed 
of  his  nature.  Me  was  desirous  of  some- 
thing more  priceless,  and  for  which  he 
would  have  given  up  all  his  possessions 
— this  beautiful  young  girl,  Azalea. 

With  impatience  he  listened  to  Mad- 
ame Yamada's  servile  words  of  compli- 
ment and  welcome.  Hardly  had  he 
seated  himself,  and  with  a  gesture  re- 
fused the  proffered  pipe,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  object  of  his  visit. 

In  accordance  with  her  suggestion 
conveyed  to  him  through  the  Nakoda, 
he  had  come  in  person  to  make  his  suit 
to  her  daughter.  He  desired  to  see  her 
at  once. 

The  prevaricating  words  of  tempor- 
ising that  came  to  Madame  Yamada's 
lips  were  not  even  listened  to  by  him. 

Her  daughter  not  at  home  ?  Very 
well,  he  would  go  then  at  once.  There- 
upon he  arose.  Madame  Yamada  bit  her 
lip  until  the  blood  came.-  Then  she 
clapped  her  hands  and  bade  the  maid 
who  answered  tell  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house  to  hasten  at  once  to  assist 
the  most  exalted  Matsuda  with  his.clc^. 
The  latter,  however,  kicked  his  feet  into 
the  door,  returning  only  a  curt  nod  to 
peared,  he  went  shuffling  in  them  toward 
the  door,  returning  only  a  curt  nod  to 
her  deep  and  graceful  obeisance.  Mad- 
ame Yamada,  clasping  her  hands  in  des- 
pair, followed  him  to  the  door. 

Would  not  His  Excellency  wait  a  little 
while? 

No,  His  Excellency  would  not — that  is 
to  say — yes.  His  Excellency  would ;  for 
just  at  tliat  moment  His  Excellency,  cast- 


ing a  keen  glance  about  him,  saw  a  little 
figure  sitting  on  the  door-step  in  the 
garden  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 

"Your  daughter,  I  perceive,"  he  said, 
indicating  Azalea,  "has  returned," 

The  angry  blood  buzzed  in  Madame 
Yamada's  ears,  but  she  answered  calmly 
enough : 

"Why,  yes,  it  is  true.  Excellency." 
Then  raising  her  voice  she  called  to  the 
girl:  "AzaW!" 

Matsuda,  returning  to  the  interior  of 
the  house,  seated  himself  in  the  guest 
room,  lighted  his  pipe  and  drew  a  long 
whiff.  Then  he  looked  at  Azalea  sit- 
ting before  him  pensively.  His  Uttle 
keen  eyes  going  from  her  to  her  step- 
mother, and  catching  the  glance  of  baffled 
fury  bestowed  by  Madame  Yamada  upon 
her  daughter  Yuri,  he  allowed  a  sound 
which  was  oddly  like  a  chuckle  to  escape 
him.  Then  he  put  the  pipe  down  and 
again  regarded  the  maiden  Azalea.  He 
said: 

"It  is  the  wish  of  your  step-mother 
that  I  address  you  personally." 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  inquiry. 
What  had  Matsuda  Isami  to  say  to  her? 
She  did  not  dream  that  a  man  as  old  as 
her  father,  and  one  who  was  so  exalted 
in  public  opinion,  would  deign  to  propose 
marriage  with  her,  so  insignificant  and 
humble. 

"I  wish  to  marry  yov.,"  said  Matsuda, 
bluntly. 

Her  lips  parted  and  her  eyes  en- 
larged. 

"Me?"  she  said,  faintly,  and  repeated 
the  little  word.    "Me?" 

"Yes,"  he  smiled,  "Marry  you.  Aza- 
lea." ig.iK... 

The  colour  came  in  a  frijalea  hac*"  *° 
her  face.  She  looked  at  hfi  obedient  '"*' 
sister  fearfully.  Their  f^s  were  ab- 
solutely cold  and  impassive.  In  a  flash 
she  understood  her  step-mother's  atti- 
tude of  a  moment  since.  It  was  all 
clearer  than  daylight.  Azalea  arose  and 
bowed  extravagantly  down  to  the  very 
mates.  Then  with  her  head  almost  at 
Matsuda's  feet  she  said: 

"The  humblest  one  is  altogether  too 
insignificant  and  small  to  become  the  wife 
of  so  exalted  a  personage." 

The  words  pleased  Matsuda.  Plainly 
this  girl  would  make  a  most  excellent 
and  humble  wife.     He  bent  graciously 
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and  touched  her  head,  patting  it.  She 
slipped  under  his  hand  to  her  knees,  and 
then  to  a  sitting  position.  But  her  head 
was  still  bent  far  over,  and  if  the  suitor 
could  have  seen  that  dimpling  face,  its 
expression   would   have   perplexed  him. 

He  seated  himself  opposite  to  her. 

"The  marriage,"  he  said,  "can  be 
speedily  arranged.  I  do  not  like  delays 
in  any  of  my  affairs." 

Madame  Yamada  interposed,  desper- 
ately. 

"Time  will  be  needed  to  make  her  mar- 
riage garments,  to  call  together  her  au- 
gust relatives,  for  maidenly  meditation, 
and  for  preparation  for  the  marriage 
feast." 

"We  can  dispense  with  all  these 
things,"  said  Malsnda,  suavely. 

"Too  early  a  marriage  would  be  un- 
seemly," said  Madame  Yamada. 

"Madame  Yamada  exaggerates  public 
opinion,"  was  Matsuda's  response. 

The  woman's  voice  was  barely  con- 
trolled in  its  harshness. 

"You.  Azalea,  what  have  vou  to 
say?" 

Azalea  opened  her  fan  and  looked  at 
it  thoughtfully,  almost  as  though  in  the 
painted  pictures  upon  it  she  found  an 
answer.     Suddenly  she  raised  her  head. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  marry,"  she  said, 
and  added  as  an  afterword :  " —  yet." 

At  that  moment  her  step-mother  could 
have  embraced  her. 

Matsuda  cleared  his  throat. 

"When  then  will  it  suit  you?"  he 
asked,  respectfully. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  still  upon  her  fan, 
and  without  raising  them  she  replied 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  small  bewitch- 
ing shoulders : 

"I  do  not  know  when.  Maybe  in  one 
year;  maybe  in  ten.  I  do  not  wish  to 
marry — yet." 

Matsuda  arose, 

"For  one  year,"  he  said,  "or  for  ten 
years,  or  as  long  as  your  caprice  may 
make  it,  I  will  wait  for  you." 

Azalea's  fan  fluttered  closed.  She 
bowed  her  head  upon  it. 

"Excellency  is  very  faithful." 

"Once,"  said  Matsuda,  looking  at  her 
with  half  closed  eyes,  "your  august  samu- 
rai father  deigned  to  call  me  'Dog.'  You 
will  learn,  maiden,  that  I  shall  prove  my 
title  to  'Dog*  by  my  watchfulness  and 


faithfulness.  I  have  sworn  to  possess 
you,  and  possess  you  I  will." 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Azalea  turned 
toward  her  step-mother,  upon  whose 
countenance  a  look  of  sweetest  benev- 
olence toward  her  step-daughter  was 
slowly  appearing. 

"^Iother- in-law,"  said  the  girl,  "you 
need  not  fear  that  I  will  marry  him.  No, 
my  father  spoke  true  words.  He  is  a 
dog.  He  has  only  the  instincts  of  a 
tradesman,  and  as  such  he  comes  here 
to  buy  the  daughter  of  a  samurai." 

"Your  words  are  wise.  Azalea,"  said 
the  step-mother,  "and  you  win  my  ma- 
ternal affection.  Matsuda  is  not  the  fit 
husband  for  a  warrior's  daughter.  Yet 
Azalea,  bear  in  niinil  that  Yuri,  your 
sister,  had  for  father  one  less  elevated 
than  a  samurai — one  indeed  who  was  a 
mere  tradesman.  She  is  well  fitted  to  be 
the  wife  of  Matsuda  Isami.  Therefore, 
you  can  help  or  hinder  this  our  am- 
bition." 

"I -will  neither  help  nor  hinder,"  said 
Azalea,  crossing  the  room,  and  looking 
through  the  shoji.  "Mother-in-law,  I 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter,"  she 
added. 

Madame  Yamada  was  behind  her  and 
had  touched  her  arm,  the  arm  she  had 
lately  pinched  so  viciously. 

"Promise  to  be  steadfast  in  your  re- 
fusal of  Matsuda.  Promise  that.  Azalea, 
and  you  will  find  that  harshness  is  an  un- 
known quality  in  this  household." 

"Oh,  I  will  promise  that,  easily,"  said 
Azalea.  "I  will  not  even  look  at  or 
speak  to  the  man.  Other  things  now 
occupy  my  insignificant  head." 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  in  the  springtime,  when  the 
little  leaves  upon  the  trees  were  of  the 
most  entrancing  shade  of  green  and  the 
wild  plum  and  cherry  blossoms  blew  in 
clouds  of  pink  and  white,  making  an  im- 
pressionistic picture  against  the  deep  blue 
sky  so  lovely  and  entrancing,  that  even 
such  a  serious  minded,  earnest  worker  as 
the  Rev.  Richard  Varley  became  uncon- 
scious of  the  sermon  he  had  been  writ- 
ing and  smiled  out  at  the  landscape. 

Nature  oftentimes  from  her  very 
beauty  distracts  one  from  the  work  of 
composition,  though  one  would  call  her 
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lovingly  an  inspiration.  How  could  the 
young  missionary  continue  the  writing 
of  his  sermon,  when  the  alluring  breezes 
of  the  spring  softly  slipped  into  his  room 
and  insistently  drew  the  pencil  from  his 
hand.  And  so  he  sat  there  smiling  at  his 
desk  and  dreaming.  He  was  not  con- 
scious of  his  dreams.  He  only  knew  the 
world  seemed  very  good  and  fair.  His 
pen  trailed  over  the  paper  for  a  space, 
then  paused,  to  continue  again.  Idly, 
and  unconsciously,  he  had  covered  a 
sheet  of  foolscap. 

The  slight  noise  of  the  opening  of  his 
shding  doors  caused  him  to  come  to  hfe 
with  a  guilty  start.  His  usually  pale 
face  was  flooded  with  colour,  as  for  the 
first  time  he  saw  what  he  had  written 
on  the  page.  He  turned  it  over  quickly, 
though  he  did  not  lay  this  last  sheet 
among  the  previous  pages  of  his  sermon. 

A  face  of  prodigious  fatness  was  thrust 
between  the  shoji. 

"What  is  it,  Matsu  ?"  asked  the  minis- 
ter in  Japanese. 

"The  girl  Azalea,"  she  answered.  "I 
have  told  her  Your  Excellency  is  most 
busy,  but  she  still  stays." 

"That  is  right,"  he  said,  quietly.  "I 
am  expecting  her." 

The  servant  pressed  her  lips  and  her 
round  cheeks  expanded  till  her  little  eyes 
were  almost  hidden.  She  muttered  dis- 
contentedly.    "Again,  Excellency  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "again.  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?" 

She  shuffled  unwiiHngly  from  the 
room,  drawing  the  doors  behind  her. 
Suddenly  she  opened  them  again. 

"Excellency,"  she  said,  "she  is  not 
truly  converted — no !    That  is  a  lie  1" 

He  smiled.  The  maid's  jealousy  of  all 
his  parishioners  gave  him  amusement. 
She  was  envious  even  of  their  possible 
conversion. 

"That  will  do,  Matsu,"  he  said. 
"Don't  keep  our  visitor  waiting." 

The  woman  muttered  ill-temperedly  as 
she  passed  along  the  hall. 

The  minister  waited  in  pleasing  an- 
ticipation. He  had  not  expected  her  at 
this  hour.  She  came  usually  in  the 
afternoon.  He  remembered  with  what 
fearful  shyness  she  had  first  entered  his 
house,  and  the  tremulous,  almost  breath- 
less fashion  in  which  she  had  replied  to 
his  questions.     He   was   of  a   hopeful, 


sanguine  disposition.  Though  he  knew 
that  his  small  congregation  consisted  of 
those  induced  by  sen  to  come  to  church, 
those  who  came  from  curiosity  and 
others  still— young  boys  and  girls,  from 
mischief  solely,  still  he  believed  that  his 
labour  would  bear  eventual  fruit,  and  lo, 
at  last  a  convert!  She  was  very  young, 
somewhat  fragile,  and  in  her  own  strange 
fashion  lovely.  From  the  first  he  had 
likened  her  to  a  timid  wild  bird.  Even 
after  she  had  entered  his  house,  she  had 
turned  backward  as  though  to  retreat ; 
then  as  his  deep,  serious  eyes  met  hers  she 
spoke  as  if  urged  by  ^me  impulse,  and 
repeated  her  faltering  words  in  English. 

"Minister,  I  am  convert  unto  you!" 

At  first  her  visits  had  been  irregular 
and  spasmodic.  She  would  come  as  far 
as  the  hill,  then  turn  back.  Again,  her 
courage  emboldened,  she  would  reach  his 
garden  gate,  there  to  linger  but  a  mo- 
ment, the  antagonistic  face  of  the  minis- 
ter's servant  affrighting  her.  But  in  the 
absence  of  the  maid.  Azalea  would  dar- 
ingly pass  beyond  the  gate.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  the  minister  would  meet  her 
in  the  path  and  lead  her  into  his  house. 

The  minister  hearing  the  hght  glide  of 
her  little  feet  now  outside  the  doors,  has- 
tened to  slide  back  the  shoji. 

She  stood  upon  the  threshold,  her  eyes 
widened,  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
tremulous  excitement  that  always  as- 
sailed her  upon  the  occasion  of  these 
visits.  He  held  out  his  large  hand  in 
silence,  and  she,  the  colour  fluttering 
wildly  now  over  her  face,  slowly  and 
timidly  lifted  her  little  one  from  the  folds 
of  her  sleeve  and  put  it  into  his.  He 
drew  her  towards  his  desk.  Still  hold- 
ing her  hand,  he  seated  himself  and 
looked  up  at  her,  without  speaking,  but 
smiling  very  tenderly.  Her  eyes  turned 
from  his  and  her  lips  trembled.  She 
tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  he  held 
it  firmly  and  then  suddenly  enclosed  it 
completely  with  his  other  hand. 

Fright  assailed  the  girl.  She  slipped 
to  the  floor,  her  head  dropping  on  a  level 
with  his  knees.  Then  Richard  Varley 
bent  and  spoke  to  her  in  his  strangely 
tender  voice,  which  somehow  always 
seemed  to  penetrate  and  still  her  beating 
little  heart. 

"Azalea!"  He  spoke  her  name  so  soft- 
ly.    "Lift  your  face,  mv  little  girl,"  he 
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said.  "X  want  to  see  it,  while  I  tell  you 
something." 

She  o^yed  him  like  a  child,  but  the 
eyes  that  met  his  were  mutely  appeal- 
ing. 

"What  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  to-day?"  he  asked,  smiling  a 
trifle. 

"About  those  honourable  command- 
ments ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No.  You  already  have  learned  them 
well,  have  you  not?" 

"Yes.  You  like  hear  me  say  them 
mebbe  ?" 

"Not  to-day.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about  another  matter." 

She  looked  at  him  apprehensively. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "mebbe  your  august 
God  tell  you  I  also  visit  at  the  temple 
that  other  day?" 

He  looked  a  trifle  startled. 

"What  temple? — what  do  you  mean?" 

"Your  God  sees  all  things  ?" 

"All  things,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

Her  eyes  expressed  momentary  fright. 
She  drew  her  hands  forcibly  from  his 
and  sat  backward  a  little  way  from  him, 
her  head  bent. 

"Then,"  shd  said,  "you  already  know 
about — about  my — my  lie?" 

"Lie?" 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 

"Yaes — yaes — your  God  told  you." 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

The  face  she  raised  was  pitiful. 

"Excellency,  that  was  velly  wicked  lie 
I  tell  you  wen  I  say  that  I  am  convert 
unto  you." 

He  stared  at  her  blankly.  She  could 
not  bear  the  expression  on  his  face  and 
pushed  herself  nearer  to  him  on  her 
knees.  Her  hands  fluttered  above  and 
then  timidly  touched  his. 

"Excellency,     I     sawry — sawry " 

There  was  a  sob  in  her  voice  now,  and 
her  eyes  were  misty.  "Pray  you  be  like 
imto  the  gods  and  forgive  that  lie." 

He  stood  up  mechanically,  then  sat 
down  again,  turning  in  his  seat  toward 
the  desk  and  resting  his  clasped  hands 
there.  She,  from  her  kneeling  posture, 
reached  up  to  touch  his  arm. 

"Pray "  she  began  and  broke  off, 

as  though  she  could  not  finish.  He 
turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her 
curiously.    Still  he  did  not  speak. 


"Listen,"  she  continued  in  her  low, 
almost  sighing  voice,  which  he  no  longer 
wished  to  hear,  "I  tell  you  only  one  lie 
— one  liddle  bit  lie.  Thas  not  velly 
much.  Also  I  beseech  the  gods  to  par- 
don that  lie — and  I  beseech  also  your 
mos'  kind  God  pardon  me."    She  broke 

off  distressfully "Excellency,   will 

you  not  hear  me?" 

"I  am  listening,"  he  said,  heavily. 

"Your  voice  so  hard,"  sbe  said. 

His  eyes  were  still  stem.  He  spoke 
mechanically. 

"I  was  going  to  say  something — some- 
thing personal  to  you  to-day.  You  have 
shocked  me.  That  is  all.  But  I  want 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  There 
may  be  extenuating — well,  tell  me,  how 
it  came  about  that  you  pretended  con- 


"I  wanted  moaney,"  she  said. 

She  saw  his  hands  clinch  and  shrank 
before  the  look  upon  his  face.  She 
shook  her  head  uncertainly, 

"For  money !"  he  repeated. 

"Yaes,  I  needed  some  velly  much. 
Gonji  say  you  pay  big  moaney  to  con- 
vert, and  so — and  so — /  become  con- 
vert." 

The  minister  closed  his  eyes,  then  cov- 
ered them  spasmodically  with  his  hand. 
Sitting  back  in  his  seat  he  remained 
with  his  face  thus  half  shielded  while 
she  spoke  on. 

"But,"  she  said,  "you  din  not  give  me 
moaney;  no  not  even  one-half  sen."  She 
laughed  a  little,  almost  joyously. 

"Ah,  I  am  so  glad  you  din  nod  give," 
she  said.  "I  doan  want  that  moaney. 
After  that  first  day  my  honourable  step- 
mother doan  be  unkind  no  more.  Also 
she  give  me  plenty  to  eat,  an'  new  dress, 
also  Matsuda  Isami  ask  me  marry  wis 
him  evellv  day  in  those  weeks." 

The  minister  uncovered  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her.  The  expression  of  his 
face  must  have  been  loss  forbidding  for 
she  moved  confidently  nearer  to  him. 

"What  do  you  think  now?"  she  asked. 

His  voice  was  husky. 

"You  spoke  of  marrying  some  one." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  Some  one  want  marry  wiz  me. 
/  doan  desire.  But  sinz  he  want,  my 
honourable  mother-in-law  is  mos'  kind 
unto  me,  and  I  doan  starve  no  more. 
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Therefore  I  doan  wan  no  moaney — be 
convert  now." 

"Ah,  why  do  you  keep  up  the  pretense 
then  ?" 

"Pretense?"  She  could  not  under- 
stand the  word,  as  her  English  vocabu- 
lary was  limited  to  words  acquired  from 
the  minister's  predecessor,  a  woman  mis- 
sionary. 

"Why  do  you  still  pretend  to  be  a 
Christian?  Why  do  you  continue  to 
come  here  if  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  you  to  obtain  money?" 

"Because,"  said  Azalea,  smiling  up 
at  him,  "I  it>ant  do  so.  Also,  I  kmnod 
stay  away.  My  august  feet  bringing  me 
back  all  those  times." 

He  sighed.  Her  face  with  its  quickly 
changing  expressions  became  wistful. 

"Excellency,  I  am  glad  thad  honour- 
able God  telling  you  thad  about  those 
moaneys.  Perhaps  he  also  tell  you  that 
I  want  be  convert  an'  doan'  want  no 
moaney." 

He  wavered  toward  her  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  his  eyes  from  her.  He  had 
been  beguiled  too  long. 

"Mebbe  your  God  doan  desire  me? — 
mebbe,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer.  To  recall  him  to 
her  she  touched  his  knee.  His  voice  was 
hoarse. 

"Salvation  is  free  to  all,"  he  said, 
dullv. 

She  laughed  almost  joyfully. 

"I  make  nudder  confession,"  she  said, 
eagerly.  "Sometimes  I  'fraid  of  your 
God.  The  priest  tell  me  he  is  evil  spirit 
and  I  getting  skeered.  Well,  wen  I 
come  unto  your  house  I  know  that  your 
God  gitting  hold  of  my  heart,  for  it  beat- 
ing so  hard,  I  doan  know  wha's  matter 
wis  me.  I  doan  know  whether  I  Udder 
bit  skeered  of  your  honourable  God,  or 
— or — of  you  augustness.  So  that  other 
day  wen  you  take  my  hand  this  away." 
She  tried  to  illustrate,  but  found  him 
unresponsive.  Her  voice  toiled  for- 
lornly. "I  so  'fraid  of  tha's  influence  of 
your  God.  I  run  sn  quick  from  your 
house  I  kinnod  see,  and  then  I  came  to 
thad  temple  and  prostrate  myself  be- 
fore Kwannon  and  beseech  her  save  me 
from  all  those  powers  of  evil  spirits. 
Then  I  go  home,  and  I  know  I  jusd  silly, 
foolish  girl.  Thad  God  you  tell  me  Tx)ut 
is  not  evil  spirit.     No — no  I     You  say 


nod,  an'  I  jus'  foolish,  skeered,  because, 
mebbe  jus'  because  I  am  thad  happy," 

"Happy!    Why  were  you  happy?" 

He  could  not  resist  the  expression  of 
her  eyes  and  almost  unconsciously  al- 
lowed her  hands  to  slip  back  into  his. 

"Because  you  so  kind  unto  me,"  she 
said,  "you  touching  my  hand  this  way 
— so  warm — so  nize  I  Tha's  why  I  coon 
nod  speag.    Tha's  stop  my  heart." 

"I  love  you  t"  he  said,  the  words 
escaping  his  lips  almost  without  his 
volition,  "I  cannot  help  it.  That  was 
what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  to-day." 

She  clung  to  his  hands.  Her  lips 
parted.  The  colour  was  wild  in  her 
face, 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  love  me!  Tha's 
a  most  beautifulest  thought,  Excellency. 
Mebbe  also  your  God  love  me — Jus'  me 
— also  ?" 

He  drew  her  into  his  arms  and  held 
her  there  a  moment.  He  forgot  every- 
thing else  as  he  kissed  her  willing,  ques- 
tioning face  and  little  hands.  Then  after 
an  interval : 

"What  does  it  matter — what  does  any- 
thing matter  now?"  he  said.  "I  love 
you.  I  know  that  you  love  me.  Your 
eyes  do  not  lie." 

When  he  released  hei,  her  hands  fell 
limply  on  his  knees. 

"No  one,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  her 
eyes  shining,  "aever  clasping  me  like 
thad." 

He  laughed  as  joyously  as  he  could. 
With  his  arm  about  her,  as  she  knelt  be- 
fore him,  he  showed  her  the  sheet  of  pa- 
per covered  with  his  writing  of  her  name. 

"That,"  he  said,  almost  boyishly,  "is 
how  the  Rev.  Richard  Varley  wrote  his 
sermon  to-day— 'A ?a lea.  Azalea,  Azalea, 
Azalea' — nothing  but  'Azalea' !" 

"Tha's  me!  /  am  Azalea!"  she  said. 
"Oh,  thas  so  nize  be  your  convert." 

He  laughed,  then  sighed. 

"You  will  be  that  in  time,  I  promise," 
he  said,  "and  meanwhile,  well,  mean- 
while, we  will  be  married." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  frightened 
eyes. 

"Married !  You  also  marry  me  ?"  she 
asked. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course.  We  will  make 
a  little  trip  to  a  town  where  there's  an- 
other minister,  or  possibly  I  can  have  the 
ceremony  here." 
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"Oh  1  Pray  you  doan  make  other  con- 
verts.    Please  doan." 

"Why?" 

"Because  perhaps  you  also  marry  them 
— yaes  ?" 

He -laughed  again  and  kissed  the  tip 
of  her  little  pointeil  chin.  There  was  a 
bewitching  dimple  in  it,  and  he  bad  al- 
ways desired  to  kiss  it. 

"When  you  are  my  wife,  you  will,  in 
time,  become  my  helper.  You  too  will 
make  converts." 

"You  gotter  git  consent  my  honourable 
mother-in-law,"  she  interrupted. 

His  face  tell. 

"Also,"  she  said,  "I  gotter  git  those 
marriage  garments,  and  you  must  buy 
me  lots  presents." 

"No,  I'll  marry  you  in  the  gown  you 
have  on." 

"This  I"  She  touched  it  in  dismay. 
"Why  thad  would  be  disgrace  upon  me." 

"Very  well,  you  shall  be  disgraced 
then.  Now  come — we'll  go  to  your  step- 
mother right  away.  There's  no  time  to 
be  lost." 

She  hesitated  as  they  reached  the  door, 

"Wait,"  she  said.  He  paused  with  the 
sliding  door  half  open. 


"You  bedder  not  come  also.  Let  me 
speag  to  her  alone.  Tha's  bedder.  If 
she  doan  consent,  then  I  skeer  her  and 
say  I  marry  wiz  Matsuda.  She  doan 
wish  that.    She  desire  him  for  Yuri." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

"Ah — bah!"  (Good-bye!)  she  said, 
passing  through  the  opening.  He  drew 
her  back. 

"Is  that  the  way  to  say  'good-bye?'" 
he  asked,  reproachfully. 

She  was  puzzled. 

"This  is  the  American  way,"  be  said, 
boyishly,  and  stooping  kissed  her. 

"Tha's  nicer  way,"  she  smiled.  "I  like 
say  American  good-a-bye  all  the  time." 
He  laughed  and  bade  her  "American 
good-bye"  again.  He  watched  her  dis- 
appearing down  the  corridor.  Her  little 
steps  were  soundless.  What  a  light, 
tiny,  butterfly  soul  was  hers,  he  thought, 
and  how  deep,  how  strong,  how  resistless 
the  love  he  bore  her  I 

He  heard  her  voice  outside.  She  was 
calling  to  him.  He  threw  apart  the  shojt 
of  his  study  and  leaped  to  the  ground 
outside. 

"I  want  say  'American  good-a-bye' 
again,"  she  said,  and  raised  her  face  up- 
ward to  be  kissed,  her  hands  upon  his. 


THE   PSYCHOLOGY    OF    TITLES 
AND  SOME  RECENT   BOOKS 


AN  extensive  monograph  might 
be  written  upon  the  titles  of 
novels,  regarded  as  a  serious 
factor  in  the  popularity  of  the 
books  themselves.  But  it  would  be 
largely  a  study  of  lost  opportunities.  The 
average  author  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  a  successful  title  rests  upon  the  same 
principles  that  underlie  the  whole  psy- 
chology of  advertising;  and  that  when 
he  chooses  a  name  and  inscribes  it  upon 
the  cover  of  his  manuscript  he  is  really 
penning  his  first  and  most  far-reaching 
advertisement.  The  title  is  really  the 
author's  most  direct  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress his  prospective  reader,  his  best 
chance  to  explain  just  what  his  purpose 


has  been  in  writing  the  book.  If  he  has 
a  clearcut  central  idea,  he  may  embody  it 
in  one  terse  word  or  phrase,  so  unique 
and  suggestive  that  it  will  refuse  to  be 
forgotten.  Of  course,  the  cleverest  title 
in  the  world  will  not  force  a  worthless 
book  upon  the  public,  any  more  than  the 
cleverest  street-car  posters  could  make 
us  go  on  indefinitely  buying  a  worthless 
soap  or  baking  powder.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  story  has  real  genius  in 
it,  the  readers  will  sooner  or  later  find 
it  out,  in  spite  of  a  colourless  or  inane 
label  on  the  cover.  And  yet,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  novels  are  sent 
forth,  handicapped  with  an  inadequate, 
if  not  actually  a  misleading,  title. 
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The  best  title  is  like  every  other  adver- 
tisement of  the  best  sort;  it  is  not  only 
the  one  which  attracts  attention  and 
lingers  in  the  memory,  but  it  is  the  one 
which  is  the  most  truthful, — the  title 
which  most  accurately  describes  the  scope 
of  the  story.  It  is  surprising  how  few 
titles  there  are  which  leave  \ou  with  a 
feeling  that  they  are  not  only  adequate, 
but  the  best  possible  titles  for  the  par- 
ticular stories  they  designate, — titles  that 
fit,  not  merely  the  opening  chapter,  or 
the  second  or  the  third,  but  every  phase 
and  aspect  of  the  story  from  start  to 
finish ;  strokes  of  genius  that  could  not 
be  improved  upon.  If  you  run  over,  in 
your  mind,  the  whole  range  of  English 
fiction,  from  Fielding  and  Smollett  down- 
ward, with  this  thought  in  mind,  you  will 
find  a  few  cases  in  point,  but  only  a  few. 
Here  and  there  a  title  will  leap  into  sud- 
den prominence;  the  mere  mention  of  it 
will  seem  to  make  the  whole  story  unroll, 
like  a  panorama,  in  your  brain.  But  for 
the  most  part,  the  older  English  writers 
had  a  fatal  fondness  for  labeling  their 
books  with  the  names  of  hero  or  heroine, 
Joseph  Andrews,  Peter  Simple,  Adam 
Bede;  or  still  more  laconically,  Pamela. 
Belinda,  Emma,  Romola, — ^and  titles  of 
this  sort  can  never  carry  with  them  that 
luminous  suggest iven ess  which  the  sym- 
bolic title  conveys;  except,  indeed,  in  a 
few  cases  like  Don  Quixote,  where  the 
name  itself  has  acquired  a  symbolic 
meaning  that  has  passed  into  current  use, 
Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun  is  a  good  in- 
stance of  a  title  so  appropriate  and 
obvious  that  one  feels  it  must  have  al- 
most chosen  itself.  The  very  mention 
of  it  calls  up  a  flood  of  memories ;  the 
statue  of  the  dancing  faun,  the  discovery 
of  the  likeness  to  Donatello.  the  mystery 
of  the  pointed  ears,  the  whole  problem  of 
a  dual  nature,  half  instinct  and  half 
reason,  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
Hawthorne's  story. 

Oftentimes,  however,  the  best  titles 
are  squandered  upon  unimportant  books. 
A  splendid  instance  is  found  in  a  storj' 
by  James  Payn,  written  fully  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  probably  not  easily 
accessible  to-day.  The  name  of  the  book 
is  Halt-es.  An  old  uncle,  long  absent 
in  South  America,  has  at  last  returned 
to  his  family,  preceded  by  rumours  of 
jM^Mcalth.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time 


tacitly  understood  that  if  he  should  win 
a  fortune  during  his  distant  wanderings, 
he  will  divide  it  equally  with  his  brother's 
family;  but  if  he  returns  penniless,  then 
half  of  whatever  they  have  is  his.  The 
old  man,  however,  comes  back  craving 
human  sympathy  and  affection  after  his 
long  absence.  But  he  quickly  discovers 
that  the  only  interest  his  return  has 
kindled  in  his  brother,  his  brother's  wife, 
or  his  nephew,  is  the  sordid  interest  in- 
spired by  their  greed.  So  he  closes  his 
lips,  oyster-like,  regarding  the  success  of 
his  quest  for  fortune;  and  the  days  and 
weeks  drag  by,  while  the  family's  sus- 
pense steadily  augments,  and  they  dare 
not  question  him  for  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence and  so  losing  even  their  chance  for 
a  share.  Meanwhile,  the  thought  that 
haunts  their  sleep  at  night,  the  one  sub- 
ject of  their  private  talk  by  day,  is 
whether  the  uncle  will  go  halves,  accord- 
ing to  compact, — whether,  indeed,  he  has 
any  money  to  go  halves  with.  The  very 
walls  of  the  house  seem  to  echo  back  this 
one  word,  "halves,"  and  the  old  green 
parrot,  hanging  in  the  dining  room,  has 
so  caught  the  prevailing  spirit  that  he 
can  never  see  the  uncle  come  into  the 
room  without  croaking  out,  in  sinster 
tones,  "divide,  divide!"  In  the  end  they 
become  convinced  that  they  are  harbour- 
ing a  penniless  beggar,  and  thereupon 
deliberately  poison  him,  by  peppering 
all  his  food  with  chopped  horse-hair ;  only 
to  learn,  at  his  death,  that  he  has  left  a 
colossal  fortune,  safely  tied  up  so  that 
they  cannot  touch  it.  Here  was  a  story 
which  surely  did  not  deserve  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  memory  for  upward  of 
twenty -five  years,  and  which  never  would 
have  been  retained  without  its  title.  But 
no  one,  who  has  read  it.  can  hear  the 
word  "halves"  without  recalling  the 
whole  story,  and  hearing  again  in  mem- 
ory the  old  green  parrot  croaking  his 
ill-omened  "divide,  divide!" 

A  clear-cut  plot  and  a  clear-cut  title 
usually  go  together ;  and  in  both  respects 
the  French  are  our  superiors,  Victor 
Hugo's  L'Homme  qui  Kit  is  a  bit  of 
crystalli.sed  irony,  sewing  as  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  luckless  wretch  whose 
lips  were  set  in  an  involuntary  and  end- 
less grin.  Some  French  titles  are  not 
only  little  miracles  of  clever  symbolism, 
but  they  have  actually  enriched  the  vo- 
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cabulary  of  current  speech  with  a  new 
word  or  phrase.  "A  woman  of  thirty" 
has  taken  on  a  new  significance  since 
Balzac  wrote  his  Femme  de  Trente  Ans; 
and  from  the  Demi-Monde  of  the  younger 
Pumas  to  the  Demi-Vierges  of  Marce! 
Prevost,  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  a 
score  of  similar,  if  less  striking  examples. 
Among  the  more  recent,  one  recalls 
Camille  Pert's  race-suicide  novel,  Les 
Florifires,  which  gave  the  language  a 
new  euphemism  for  that  type  of  Pari- 
sienne  who  deliberattly  chooses  a  life  of 
sterile  beauty ;  and  Maurice  Barres's  Les 
Deracinis,  which  passed  into  current 
use  as  a  name  for  the  horde  of  young 
men  from  the  provinces,  who  flock  an- 
nually to  Paris,  and  having  uprooted 
themselves  from  their  native  ground, 
droop  and  wither  in  the  uncongenial  soil 
of  the  capital. 

In  English,  titles  of  this  sort  are  hard 
to  find.  Vanity  Fair,  perhaps,  has  as- 
sumed a  new  and  wider  significance,  since 
Thackeray  borrowed  it  from  Bunyan. 
The  Scarlet  Letter  is  a  convenient  and 
unmistakable  euphemism ;  and  Innocents 
Abroad,  as  a  designation  of  a  certain 
type  of  travelled  Americans,  common 
enough  a  generation  ago,  is  one  of  the 
permanent  additions  to  our  national 
idioms.  But  it  is  one  of  the  distinctions 
of  Rudyard  Kipling  that  he  has  coined 
more  titles  which  have  added  words  and 
phrases  to  the  current  speech  than  any 
other  modern  English  writer.  If  we  speak 
casually  of  "Absent-Minded  Beggars," 
of  the  "Truce  of  the  Bear,"  of  the  "White 
Man's  Burden,"  of  the  "Native  Born," 
or  of  the  "Five  Nations,"  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  world  knows  precisely 
what  we  mean,  and  the  language  is  just 
so  much  richer  for  these  telling  phrases, 
and  a  good  many  others  like  them.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  titles 
which  we  remember  and  quote  come  for 
the  most  part  from  his  short  stories  and 
poems.  Kipling's  genius  has  always  in- 
clined towards  the  short  distances  in  liter- 
ature. The  sustained  effort  has  always 
been,  to  him,  something  of  a  lour  de 
force;  and,  when  at  last  he  did  produce 
a  wonderful,  complex  story  of  India,  he 
could  do  no  better  than  take  refuge  in 
the  old-time  device  of  borrowing  the 
name  of  his  hero  for  a  title,  and  call  it 
Kim. 


As  already  said,  the  ideal  title  should 
fulfill  a  triple  purpose.  It  should  awaken 
interest ;  it  should  linger  in  the  memory ; 
and  it  should  be  a  truthful  and  compre- 
hensive expression  of  the  book's  signifi- 
cance. As  a  rule,  the  modern  title  does 
not  sin  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  re- 
quirements. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
have  caught  something  of  the  flamboyant 
spirit  of  the  poster  art.  It  sacrifices  real 
meaning  to  the  desire  to  attract  atten- 
tion,— a  picturesque  sequence  of  words, 
a  flare  of  verbal  colour.  It  seizes  upon 
some  unimportant  aspect  of  a  story,  some 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  episode,  and 
raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  Leitmotiv. 
There  are  some  titles  which  lead  you  to 
suspect  that  their  choice  was  left  toan  out- 
sider, who  did  not  trouble  himself  to  read 
beyond  the  opening  chapter.  The  result 
is  some  such  title  as  that  of  Alice  Woods 
Ullman's  recent  book,  A  Gingham  Rose, 
which  seems  to  have  no  earthly  justifi- 
cation, beyond  the  unimportant  fact  that 
the  heroine  once  went  to  a  fancy-dress 
ball  in  the  guise  of  a  full-blown  rose, 
made  from  pink  gingham.  Here  is  a 
case  of  absolute  lack  of  harmony  between 
title  and  subject.  The  one  suggests  a 
millinery  shop,  so  far  as  it  suggests  any- 
thing at  all;  the  other,  or  at  least  the 
one  lasting  memory  that  you  bring  away 
from  it,  is  a  morbid  picture  of  life. — 
mere  remnants  of  life,— in  a  consump- 
tive colony  somewhere  in  the  alkali 
deserts  of  the  southwest;  and  roses, 
gingham  or  otherwise,  have  no  place  in 
the  picture. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  list  of 
a  score  of  recent  books,  the  names  of 
which  are  little  better  than  clever  crypto- 
grams. They  seem  to  have  been  design- 
ed solely  to  pique  curiosity  and  to  defy 
a  rational  intrepretation.  But  they  over- 
reach themselves  by  excess  of  cleverness ; 
for  the  omniverous  novel  reader  of  to- 
day forgets  with  a  fatal  ease  the  name 
of  the  book  he  read  yesterday,  unless  plot 
and  title  are  so  closely  interwoven  that 
he  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  re- 
calling the  other.  A  seemingly  cryptic 
title,  on  the  other  hand,  which  becomes 
clear  as  soon  as  the  book  is  read,  may 
deserve  to  be  numbered  among  the  gen- 
uine strokes  of  genius  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  fiction.  Henry  James's  titles  are 
often  of  this  sort.    But  a  better  example 
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than  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  or  The 
Ambassadors,  is  Robert  Grant's  Un- 
leavened Bread.  Here  was  a  title  which 
might  mean  almost  anything,  until  you 
had  read  the  book.  But  afterward,  it 
became  the  one  logical,  all-sufficient 
phrase  to  designate  the  lack  of  that  parti- 
cular mental  and  moral  leaven,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  the  men 
and  women  who  are  really  the  right  sort, 
and  the  Selma  Whites  of  actual  life. 

Among  the  novels  of  the  month,  there 
happens  to  be  just  one  which  serves  as 
a  capital  illustration  of  a  title  which  fits 
the  first  chajJter  and  tlie  last,  and  all  the 
chapters  between,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
symbolic  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, — 
Love  Among  the  Ruins,  by  Warwick 
Deeping.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak 
with  much  assurance  regarding  Mr. 
Deeping's  chance  of  winning  a  wide  popu- 
larity. From  the  professional  critic,  who 
r^ards  a  new  writer  with  the  same  im- 
partial interest  that  an  entomologist  be- 
stows upon  a  new  si)ecics  of  neuroptera, 
and  hastens  to  transfix  and  classify  him, 
Mr.  Deeping  is  likely  to  receive  a  degree 
of  attention  somewhat  beyond  his  deserts. 
He  belongs  to  the  small  school  of  young- 
er writers  who  are  trying  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Maurice  Hewlett;  and 
up  to  the  present,  he  is  the  only  one  of 
them  whose  success  has  merited  serious 
attention.  His  Uther  ami  Igraine  had 
much  of  the  delicate  tapestry  work  which 
was  the  hall  mark  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
Forest  Lovers;  and  it  had,  also,  that 
same  curious  and  paradoxical  effect  of 
quaint  old,  mediaeval  figures,  suddenly 
flushing  into  the  warmth  of  life  and 
youth  and  rebellious  heartbeats.  And 
yet  it  is  too  soon  to  say  just  how  much 
of  this  is  the  product  of  true  genius, 
and  how  much  is  merely  a  reflected 
lustre.  In  all  cases  of  literary  disciple- 
ship,  the  superficial  and  obvious  little 
mannerisms  and  tricks  of  style  are  the 
first  tilings  which  a  >oimg  writer  suc- 
ceeds in  imitating.  And,  in  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's ca.';e,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  word 
and  phrase  are  so  glaringly  prominent, 
so  obviously  the  product  of  a  deliberate 
and  audacious  artificiality,  that  to  imitate 
them  is  wcll-Tiigh  as  easy  as  lighting 
matches, — but,  unfortunately  for  his  imi- 
tators, Mr.  Hewlett's  mannerisms  are  of 
the  safety-match  variety;  they  will  give 


back  a  responsive  flash  only  when  light- 
ed upon  their  own  particular  cover.  In 
a  book  like  The  Queen's  Quair,  one 
feels  that  the  affectations  of  style  have 
become  almost  a  second  nature,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  mental 
equipment.  In  Mr.  Deeping's  books,  one 
feels  that  it  is  still  a  conscious  effort  to 
write  as  prettily  as  he  can ;  one  is  even 
filled  with  a  vague  wonder  that  he  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  keeping  it  up,  page  after 
page,  without  occasionally  forgetting 
himself,  and  lapsing  into  everyday  Eng- 
lish. Take  for  instance  the  opening 
paragraph.  You  know  that  it  was  not 
written  spontaneously,  nor  in  a  day  or 
a  week.  It  was  weighed  and  measured 
and  mulled  over,  in  order  to  get  just  the 
right  rhythm  and  cadence.  And  as  a  re- 
sult, it  is  probably  the  most  obviously 
artificial  paragraph  in  the  entire  volume. 

The  branches  of  the  forest  invoked  the  sky 
with  the  supplications  of  their  thousand  hands. 
Black,  tumultuous,  terrible,  the  winds  billowed 
under  the  moon,  stifled  with  the  night,  silent 
as  a  windless  sea.  Winter,  likt  a  pale  Semi- 
ramis  of  gigantic  mould,  stood  with  her  coro- 
net touching  the  steely  sky.  A  mighty  com- 
pany  of   stars    stared    frost-bright    from    the 

The  opening  line  is  more  than  Hew- 
lett; it  is  almost  pure  Maeterlinck.  It 
sounds  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  rain- 
drops in  the  Priiiccsse  Maleine,  "tapping 
with  their  fingers,  their  myriads  of 
fingers,  upon  the  window  pane."  But, 
taken  as  a  whole,  Love  Among  the  Ruins 
is  undeniably  a  well  sustained  and  in- 
teresting piece  of  work.  It  is  a  tale  of 
feudal  <la>','!.  when  neighbouring  barons 
did  not  hesitate  to  settle  family  feuds 
by  force  of  arms;  when  battering  rams 
thundered  against  castle  walls,  and  the 
victorious  host  would  finally  depart,  leav- 
ing the  van<iuished  to  bury  their  dead 
beneath  the  light  of  their  own  blazing 
towers.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
scene  of  ruin,  with  her  inheritance 
streaming  heavenward  in  "a  pennon  of 
vermilion  flame,"  that  the  daughter  of 
the  dead  Rnal  of  Cambremont  meets  the 
man  she  is  destined  to  love.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  ruins  that  this  love  ripens, — 
ruins  of  stone  and  mortar,  ruins  of  hope 
and  faith  and  honour;  and  finally,  aftec 
the  man  and  the  girl  have    been    lot^ 
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separated,  and  the  cruel  fortunes  of  war 
have  robbed  her  of  her  glorious  beauty, 
making  her  a  "mockery  of  her  very  self," 
she  finds  that  she  has  needlessly  dreaded 
the  day  when  she  must  "lift  her  scars  to 
the  eyes  of  Love,"  because  her  hero  re- 
turns hoplessly  blind,  and  will  never  have 
the  pain  of  seeing  how  hostile  flames 
have  scared  her  features.  And  so,  even 
to  the  end,  it  is  still  Love  Among  the 
Ruins, — the  ruins  of  his  lost  eye-sight 
and  of  her  blighted  beauty. 

The  Villa  Claudia,  by  John  Ames 
Mitchell,  is  a  good  example  of  a  lost 
opportunity  in  the  way  of*  a  title.  It  is 
not  misleading,  or  enigmatic;  it  is  simply 
colourless.  It  conveys  nothing  in  advance, 
beyond  a  vague  inference  that  the  story 
has  an  Italian  setting ;  and  after  you  have 
read  it,  and  your  memory  begins  to  grow 
cold,  you  are  as  apt  to  think  of  it  as 
tlie  "Villa  Augusta,"  or  the  "Villa  Ti- 
beria,"  or  any  other  from  the  entire  list 
of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  as  you  are  to  hit 
upon  the  right  name, — because  there  is 
no  logical  connection  between  plot  and 
story.  And  really  the  story  deserved 
belter  treatment  in  the  matter  of  christen- 
ing, because  it  is  a  deliciously  whimsical 
piece  of  fantasy, — an  extravaganza  that 
will  at  one  moment  set  you  to  thinking 
of  Mr.  Anstey's  Vice-Versa,  and  H.  G. 
Wells's  Imnsible  Man,  and  then  at  the 
turn  of  a  page  will  reveal  an  unexpected 
touch  of  sinister  irony  that  suggests  a 
comparison  with  Dr.  'Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  tell  a  tale  of  concentrated  horror,  an 
out-and-out  ghost  story,  with  all  the  tra- 
ditional paraphernalia  of  a  deserted  house, 
an  adjacent  church-yard,  and  the  patter  of 
imseen  feet  upon  the  stairs.  But  to  intro- 
duce a  strain  of  the  supernatural  into 
the  broad  daylight,  and  to  do  it  as  deftly 
as  Mr,  Mitchell  has  done,  with  a  perfectly 
grave  face,  and  yet  with  a  sly  twinkle 
lurking,  one  suspects,  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  is  a  tour  de  force  that  deserves 
a  cordial  recognition.  To  sum  it  up  brief- 
ly, the  Villa  Claudia  is  a  modem  restora- 
tion of  an  ancient  ruin  at  Tivoli,  the 
"many-fountained  Tibur"  of  Horace,  and 
situated  upon  the  very  spot  where  the 
Roman  poet  used,  centuries  ago,  to  meet 
with  his  friends,  and  sing  his  songs,  and 
drink  the  good,  red  Falemian  wine.  But 
there   is   something   uncanny   about   the 


modem  Villa  Claudia.  In  the  parlance 
of  the  local  guide,  whose  English  is  as 
unique  as  it  is  fragmentary,  it  is  a  "On- 
taida  Ouse,  Ouse  of  Spirite;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  explain  that  its  last  owner 
did  not  die  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature, — he  simply  vanished.  One  day 
he  was,  and  the  next  day  he  was  not; 
and  no  one  knew  the  cause  or  manner  of 
his  taking  off.  They  knew  only  that  the 
last  night  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
chamber  where  Horace  used  to  hold  his 
feasts,  and  where  a  perfume  of  the  old 
Falernian  seems  still  to  linger,— where, 
indeed,  careful  search  unearths  from 
time  to  time  an  amphora  with  its  seal 
still  unbroken,  the  priceless  remnant  of  a 
vintage  trodden  out  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Strange  things 
happen  in  this  haunted  room,  and  the 
real  art  of  the  story  lies  in  the  way  in 
which  these  things  are  suggested,  rather 
than  directly  told.  Imagine  a  wine  which 
through  nineteen  centuries  has  been  slow- 
ly gathering  an  untold  store  of  human 
joys ;  a  wine  so  potent  that  he  who  drank 
but  a  cupful  would  live,  in  the  dreams 
of  a  single  night,  through  numberless 
years  of  mad  revelry  and  measureless 
delights,— would  a  man  be  willing  to 
quaff  this  cup,  if  he  must  barter  all  his 
remaining  years  for  this  one  night  of 
infinite  but  imaginary  joys?  This  is  a 
question  asked  and  solved  in  various 
ways  by  men  of  different  nationalities, 
whom  the  charms  of  a  pretty  American 
girl  have  drawn  together  at  the  villa; 
and  the  whole  thing  is  done  with  so 
light  a  touch  that  you  almost  lose  sight 
of  the  more  serious  purpose  that  lies 
beneath.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  obviously  one  of  those  who 
love  the  blue  sky,  and  light  laughter, 
and  vineclad  hills  of  Italy, 

Frances  Powell  is  a  comparatively  new 
author,  who  won  quite  as  much  praise 
as  she  was  entitled  to,  if  not  more,  by 
her  first  story,  The  House  on  the  Hud- 
son. She  is  frankly  a  disciple  of  the 
Bronte  school  of  fiction;  and  for  a  story 
redolent  of  sensational  mystery,  the 
title  was  not  a  bad  one,  because  it  sug- 
gested a  kinship  with  The  House  on  the 
Marsh,  and  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher.  The  By-iVays  of  Braithe  is 
Frances  Powell's  new  story,  and  so  far 
as  the  title  goes  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
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found,  because  it  will  linger  in  the  mem- 
ory quite  as  long  as  the  merit  of  the 
b<}ok  warrants,  if  not  longer.  Old  Eng- 
lish castles,  with  mysterious  passage-ways 
and  subterranean  vaults,  are  not  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ; 
but  it  happened  that  the  first  Braithe  who 
came  to  this  country  was  an  eccentric 
sort  of  person,  who  was  not  happy  until 
he  had  built  an  exact  duplicate  of  his 
ancestral  home  in  England,  down  to  the 
very  last  hidden  stair-case  and  sliding 
panel.  This  first  American  Braithe  had 
to  his  credit  at  least  one  magnanimous 
deed,  for  he  saved,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  life  of  a  poor  Frenchman,  named 
Rapelle ;  and  henceforth  every  generation 
of  Braithes  was  served  by  a  descendant 
of  this  Frenchman,  who  shared  with  the 
head  of  the  house  the  secret  knowledge 
of  the  "By- Ways  of  Braithe."  But  with 
each  generation  the  character  of  the 
Braithes  degenerated,  while  that  of  the 
Rapelles  improved;  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  story,  when  the  last  male  Braithe 
dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  daugh- 
ters, there  is  not  a  living  being  who  can 
shed  a  tear  of  honest  regret.  The 
Rapelle  of  the  present  generation,  who 
remains  true  to  his  traditional  oath  of 
allegiance,  although  he  has  amassed  a 
fortune  of  his  own,  pays  the  debts  that 
have  almost  overwhelmed  the  house  of 
Braithe,  and  marries  the  eldest  daughter, 
apparently  as  an  act  of  charity, — at  least, 
on  her  wedding  day,  she  looks  into  his 
eyes  and  reads  there  nothing  softer  than 
"contemptuous  pity."  The  story  of  a 
girl,  married  to  the  man  whom  she 
secretly  loves  and  pretends  to  hate,  while 
he  in  turn  carefully  conceals  the  fact 
that  he  loves  her,  is  an  old  device,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  Duchess  and  Mrs.  For- 
rester, But  Frances  Powell  is  probably 
the  first  to  combine  such  a  plot  with  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  a  labyrinth 
of  underground  passages  that  delude  you 
into  thinkit^  you  are  renewing  acquaint- 
ance with  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  or 
the  Black  Forest  episode  in  George 
Sand's  Consuelo.  The  By-Ways  of 
Brmthe  is  not  without  cleverness,  but 
it  seems  out  of  place  in  this  age  and 
country.  It  should  have  had  a  setting 
of  mediaeval  Germany  or  the  Italy  of 
the  Borgias. 


One  thing  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
using  the  name  of  hero  or  heroine  as 
the  title  of  a  novel, — it  may  lack  origi- 
nality, but  it  is  never  inappropriate.  In 
earlier  days  it  was  the  fashion  to  choose 
names  that  had  a  special  rhythm,  most 
frequently  that  of  the  closing  foot  of  a 
Homeric  line, — a  dactyl,  followed  by  a 
spondee,  such  as  Roderick  Random, 
Peregrine  Pickle,  Midshipman  Easy, 
Daniel  Deronda;  the  list  could  be  ex- 
panded almost  indefinitely.  A  whole  es- 
say might  be  written  on  the  metrical 
cadence  of  titles,  and  the  part  they  play 
in  helping  the  reader's  memory.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  when  the  popu- 
larity of  personal  names  as  titles  has 
abated,  there  really  seems  to  be  no  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  handicapping 
a  good  story  with  such  a  colourless  name 
as  Nancy  Stair.  The  author,  Elinor 
Macartney  Lane,  attracted  some  attention 
by  her  earlier  novel.  Mills  of  God.  Her 
new  book,  however,  is  not  only  in  quite 
a  different  vein,  but  it  is  a  stronger  and 
more  careful  piece  of  work,  and  in  places 
reveals  an  unexpected  dramatic  power. 
The  scene  is  Scotland  of  a  century  ago, 
when  Robert  Bums,  the  "plowman  from 
Ayr,"  was  a  name  on  the  lips  of  every 
Scotchman;  and  he  plays  no  small  part 
in  the  story.  Yet  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  class  Nancy  Stair  with  the  so-called 
historical  novels,  for  it  is  really  a  study 
of  a  young  woman's  character,  as  de- 
veloped under  a  strictly  masculine  educa- 
tion. Nancy  is  the  only  daughter  of 
Lord  Stair  and  his  half  gypsy  wife,  who 
died  in  giving  her  birth.  Her  father 
and  his  two  closest  friends,  one  of  them 
a  crusty  old  lawyer,  undertake  the  bring- 
ing up  of  this  woman  child  with  no 
definite  system  in  view,  beyond  the  deter- 
mination "to  keep  her  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  the  usual  unthink- 
ing female."  The  old  lawyer,  Hugh 
Pitcaim,  at  times  has  his  misgivings  re- 
garding the  wisdom  of  their  meUiod. 
"You  can't  make  a  woman  into  a  man 
by  any  method  of  rearing,"  he  declares, 
"for  there  are  six  thousand  years  of  an- 
cestry to  overcome.  That's  somewhat, 
and  with  the  female  physiolc^  and  the 
Lord  himself  against  you,  I'm  thinking 
it  wise  for  you  to  have  your  daughter 
reared  like  other  women."     Yet  even 
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Pitcairn  changes  his  mind  as  the  years 
go  by  and  Nancy  develops  a  remarkable 
talent  for  mastering  the  technicalities  of 
the  law,  devouring  the  law  books  that 
he  lends  her,  slipping  away  from  home 
at  every  opportunity  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  criminal  court,  and  showing 
a  grasp  of  legal  problems  and  an  ability 
to  argue  them  to  a  logical  conclusion. 
He  is  forced  to  concede  that  Nancy  is 
an  exception  to  his  favourite  axioni,  that 
■'it  is  impossible  to  civilise  a  woman." 
But  the  defect  in  this  thoroughly  mascu- 
line training  is,  that  when  Nancy  comes 
to  decide  the  crucial  question  in  a 
woman's  life  she  follows  her  logical  httle 
brain,  instead  of  obeying  the  dictates  of 
her  heart.  It  is  not  highly  moral,  she 
admits,  to  be  in  love  with  three  men  at 
once.  Yet,  instead  of  giving  her  heart 
into  the  safe-keeping  of  young  Danvers 
Carmichae!,  and  ending  the  matter  once 
for  all,  she  hesitates  between  a  senti- 
mental admiration  for  the  poet  Bums, 
and  a  "treacherous  inclination"  for  the 
profligate  Duke  of  Eerthwicke.  Young 
Danvers  Carmichael  has  a  hasty  temper, 
and  jealousy  finally  goads  him  into  pub- 
licly threatening  the  Duke's  life.  And 
the  next  day,  when  the  Duke  is  found 
dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain 
and  Danvers's  pistol  beside  him,  there  is 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  on  which 
to  indict  the  latter  for  murder,  Nancy, 
however,  has  not  studied  law  in  vain; 
here  at  last  is  a  matter  on  which  her 
It^cal  brain  and  her  impulsive  heart  may 
work  in  harmony ;  and  the  way  in  which 
she  6nally  secures  Danvers's  acquittal 
makes  an  effective  climax  to  a  clever 
book.  If  Wilkie  Collins  had  not  already 
preempted  the  title,  it  might  aptly  have 
been  called  The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

It  is  a  rare  delight,  now  and  then,  to 
come  across  a  vohime  of  such  whim- 
sical humour  and  delicate  workmanship  as 
The  Romance  of  Piscator,  by  Henry  W. 
Lanier,     It  is  a  book  which  must  in- 


evitably appeal  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
that  fine  art  which  knows  how  to  com- 
bine reality  and  idealism  in  just  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
those  who  are  still  in  the  heyday  of  ro- 
mance and  of  poetry,  and  who  have 
learned  to  hearken  to  "the  siren  voice  of 
the  reel,"  It  is  written  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  true  sportsman,  and  as  you 
read  of  some  fortunate  cast  on  the  sur- 
face of  an  inviting  pool,  of  the  sudden 
rush,  the  sudden  gleam  of  a  speckled 
streak  of  incarnate  lightning,  the  breath- 
less struggle,  the  final  conquest,  you  find 
yourself  tingling  with  contagious  excite- 
ment. Fishing,  however,  is  only  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  as  the  judicious 
and  unassuming  title  indicates.  Romance 
is  the  serious  business  that  commands 
Piscator's  full  allegiance.  Once  upon  a 
time,  fishing  may  have  been  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  life, — but  that  was 
before  he  met  the  Peri.  Since  that  day, 
the  gentle  art  of  Izaak  Walton  is  simply 
a  makeshift  to  fill  in  the  empty  hours 
when  the  Peri  is  absent,  a  means  of  show- 
ing superiority  over  dangerous  rivals,  a 
theme  of  ingratiating  conversation  with 
the  Peri's  father.  But  the  endless  patience 
which  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  bom 
angler  stands  Piscator  in  great  stead. 
The  Peri  is  wary,  she  refuses  to  fall  an 
easy  prey.  One  moment  Piscator  feels 
sure  of  his  conquest,  the  next  she  has 
taken  alarm  and  is  off,  in  a  mad  dash  for 
Maine,  for  Canada,  for  Newport  or  Nar- 
ragansett,  carrying  her  reluctant  father, 
the  "purple-gilled  gentleman,"  trium- 
phantly in  tow.  It  is  hard  to  do  justice 
to  a  book  of  this  sort  in  a  brief  para- 
graph ;  it  is  so  full  of  half  lights,  of  deli- 
cate shades  of  humour  and  sentiment, 
of  golden  gleams  of  poetry  and  tender- 
ness. It  is  an  unpretentious  little  book, 
done  with  a  rare  lightness  of  touch ;  and 
the  fiction  of  the  (fiiy  would  be  better  if 
we  could  have  more  books  like  it. 

Frederic  T<Aer  Cooper. 
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THE  DIARY  OP  A  UUSICIAN.* 

ANY  one  who  has  seen  much  of 
artistic  people  knows  that  they 
often  have  all  the  sensations  of 
genius  without  the  least  vestige 
of  that  quality  itself.  There  is  in  fact  a 
sort  of  dumb  genius  like  dumb  ague,  and 
a  complex  inner  emotional  life  full  of 
shakes  and  fevers  and  despair  and  ec- 
stasies  without  any  means  of  effective 
communication.  We  once  met  a  minor 
poet,  whose  internal  condition  we  are 
sure  was  one  of  volcanic  hullaballoo,  but 
so  far  as  the  outward  manifestations 
were  concerned  they  were  quite  the  usual 
barnyard  note.  This  phenomenon  is 
more  common  among  musicians  and  play- 
ers, we  surmise,  than  any  other  classes 
of  artists.  Hence,  while  the  hero  of  this 
book  is  represented  as  a  man  of  actual 
achievements  and  great  renown,  that  is 
not  essential.  He  typifies  a  temperament 
quite  apart  from  the  minor  details  of  suc- 
cess or  fulfilment.  Marie  Bashkirtseff, 
of  course,  is  the  most  familiar  example 
of  this  spiritual  disproportion.  Much  of 
that  exquisite  egotism,  the  huge  artistic 
Me  and  the  tiny  universe,  that  glut- 
tony of  the  emotions  confounding  the 
nerves  with  the  soul  and  the  flesh  with 
Heaven,  in  short  of  the  whole  peculiar 
Bashkirtseff  compound  of  hysteria,  in- 
spiration, vanity,  insight  and  fidgets 
which  goes  to  make  up  that  delightful  but 
somewhat  rickety  thing  which  we  call  the 
artistic  temperament  is  reproduced  in  the 
character  of  Herr  X,  in  the  Diary  of  a 
Musician,  and  satirised  very  pleasantly. 

X.  is  the  son  of  a  Bohemian  peasant 
with  a  gift  for  fiddling  and  a  craving  to 
escape  his  sordid  surroundings  and  go  to 
Prague,  to  learn  the  technique  of  his  art. 
His  entries  record  his  self-pity.  "It  will 
be  eleven  hours  before  I  must  help  feed 
the  swine,  and  I  shall  lie  awake  all  the 
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night,  and  tliat  will  make  my  flesh  as  if 
there  were  cobwebs  everywhere  upon  me ; 
and  before  the  day  the  bedclothes  will 
hurt  my  skin.  I  must  sleep  at  the  back 
of  the  bed — which  is  far  better  than  sleep- 
ing between  my  brother  and  sister.  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  die.  •  *  *  Oh  God ! 
To  have  a  pillow  all  my  own  and  to  go 
to  Prague :  the  thoughts  are  becoming  in- 
separable. Should  I  ever  live  to  be  as  old 
as  my  father,  I  swear  to  Heaven  I  will 
have  a  pillow — one  pillow — that  is  mine." 
Then  he  learns  that  if  the  pigs  fetch  a 
good  price  he  may  go  to  Prague,  so  he 
feeds  them  feverishly.  "I  hear  a  sym- 
phony in  the  squeak  of  the  swine.  In 
every  pound  of  fat  upon  them  I  behold 
Paradise."  He  goes  to  Prague  and  has 
a  separate  bed.  "I  have  seen  the  world. 
My  blood  is  on  fire.  ♦  *  *  I  seem  to  have 
lost  my  body  and  only  to  possess  a  soul. 
I  write  upon  air  with  a  dream  pen."  Suc- 
cess at  the  Conservatory  soon  follows. 
"I  have  had  a  beautiful  letter  from  my 
father.  The  master  has  written  to  him ; 
I  do  not  know  what,  but  my  father's 
satisfaction  is  evident.  He  tells  me  that 
I  am  to  have  new  clothing  for  the  con- 
cert I  will  follow  his  instruction ;  these 
clothes  that  I  have  look  very  well,  I 
fancy,  except  that  I  cut  a  piece  of  fur 
from  the  jacket  to  pay  for  a  talk  through 
the  telephone."  Then  follow  many  tri- 
umphs, artistic  and  amatory ;  all  set  down 
with  the  same  air  of  personal  irrespon- 
sibility. At  first  he  disliked  women.  "I 
would  be  glad  to  know,"  he  wrote,  "if 
all  the  women  are  square  at  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  their  heads  and  across  their 
backs,"  but  later  he  found  Ludmila,  who 
was  not  square,  and  the  Giuntess  Maria 
Alexeievna,  who  was  radiant,  and  Ma- 
rion, who  was  "still,"  and  Elise,  who  was 
humble  and  devoted.  He  is  tortured  by 
his  inability  to  love  Marion.  "Sometimes 
I  think  that  if  she  did  not  put  her  hand 
to  the  pins  in  her  hair,  with  a  trick  of  ges- 
ture that  is  hers,   I   should  dislike  her 
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August  15,  19 — . 

"I  secreted  Marion's  shell  pin ;  it  was 
to  no  purpose.  She  abstractedly  fingers 
the  little  tin  pins  in  her  hair  as  if  the 
shell  pin  were  present." 

August  16,  19 — . 

"Marion  has  purchased  a  new  shell 
pin.    Oh  God!" 

There  is  the  same  petulance  in  lai^er 
matters.    He  writes  of  London — 

"It  is  not  alone  the  lack  of  something  to  eat, 
but  the  pUce,  and  the  English  get  upon  one's 
nerves.  I  wonder  what  impression  music  con- 
veys lo  them  when  they  think  that  they  hke 
it?  If  I  were  drowninfj  I  should  expect  to 
be  saved  if  an  Englishman  were  at  hand;  but 
I  had  rather  be  permitted  to  die  enthusiastically 
by  my  own  kind.  The  English  have  no  folk- 
songs that  I  know  of.  A  country  without  folk- 
songs is  an  abandoned  country.  This  coun- 
try's memories  are  recorded  good  and  hard, 
in  solid  rock  or  bronze,  or  in  something  else 
as  imperishable.  There  is  nothing  elastic 
about  their  souls  or  their  history, — consequent- 
ly nothing  picturesque.  They  have  crossed  all 
their  emotional  T's,  and  have  dotted  their  de- 
votional I's,  and  an  Englishman  is  a  sadly 
happy  man — full  to  the  top  with  a  lugubrious 
joy — and  he  likes  to  unveil  monuments  de- 
spondently." 

London,  May  29,  19—. 
"What  is  a  man  to  do  in  this  London?" 

But  this  is  far  more  objective  than 
most  of  X.'s  entries.  Not  only  does  his 
character  appear  in  them,  but  his  entire 
nervous  system.  The  "Diary"  does  what 
most  actual  diaries  fail  to  do — writes 
down  a  man  in  full.  It  is  an  entertaining 
study  in  naivete  and  nerves,  art  pains 
and  genius-consciousness. 

F.  M.  Colby. 

II. 
A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

THE  last  work  which  Wilhelm 
von  Polenz  (deceased  Decem- 
ber. 1903)  gave  to  his  German 
countrymen  was  a  most  sym- 
pathetic account  of  his  impressions  of 
American  life  gathered  during  a  sojourn 
of  six  months  in  this  country.  Polenz 
is  favourably  known  in  Germany  as  a  nov- 
elist. Two  of  his  novels,  Der  Pfarrer 
von  Breilendorf  and  Der  Buttnerbauer, 
entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
lesser  novelists  of  his  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  curse  of  theorising  lay  on 


him,  too — a  curse  that  even  prominent 
poets  of  modem  Germany  have  not 
escaped.  Polenz  began  his  novel  is  tic 
career  with  a  theory.  The  substance  of 
this  theory  was  so  natural  and  sane  that 
the  wonder  is  it  should  ever  have  been 
formulated  as  a  theory.  "Heimat-Kunst" 
as  a  genre  of  art  which  springs  from  inti- 
mate association  of  the  artist  with  his 
human  and  natural  environment,  we  all 
know  and  appreciate.  Such  art  may  be 
narrowly  provincial,  it  may  be  widely 
human.  It  may  depict  provincial  life  in 
its  isolation,  it  may  also  depict  provincial 
life  as  a  microcosm  in  which  all  the  forces 
of  the  social  macrocosm  are  at  play.  The 
larger  possibilities  of  "Heimat-Kunst" — 
which  poets  of  the  first  order  will  realise 
and  have  realised  without  much  theoris- 
ing— have  in  Germany  in  years  past  been 
the  fruitless  cause  of  much  theorising. 
The  reason  for  this  was  not  and  is  not — 
as  one  might  conclude— the  absence  of 
poetic  talent  of  the  first  order,  but  the 
presence  of  certain  conditions  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  Germany  that  produced  iso- 
lated instead  of  related  types  throughout 
the  Empire.  "Heimat-Kunst"  has,  there- 
fore, always  suggested  a  problem  to  Ger- 
man poets  from  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century  down  to  the  present. 
Indeed,  the  very  term  "Heimat-Kunst" 
now  signifies  a  theory  of  art.  As  such  it 
insists  that  the  artist  shall  confine  himself 
to  forms  of  experience  which  are  most 
immediate  and  intimate,  even  though  he 
may  intend  to  represent  general  truths  of 
human  life,  and  that  these  forms  shall 
be  those  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
has  developed  his  personality.  The 
nation  shall  mirror  itself  in  the  prov- 
ince, the  world  in  the  nation.  With 
this  theory  Polenz  entered  on  his  lit- 
erary career.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
he  closed  his  literary  work  by  giving  us 
the  record  of  those  impressions  which  he 
hoped  would  assist  him  to  put  his  theory 
into  better  practice.  For  if  we  mistake 
not,  Polenz  visited  America  and  studied 
American  life  and  landscape,  that  he 
might  apprehend  more  distinctly  the  po- 
tential significance  of  German  life  and 
landscape. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  exact  in- 
fluence for  good  or  evil  which  the  theory 
of  "Heimat-Kunst"  exerted  on  the  novels 
of  Polenz.   There  can  he  no  two  opinions 
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regarding  the  influence  it  had  on  his  last 
work.  Das  Land  der  Zukunft  (The  Land 
of  the  Future),  The  book  was  evidently 
written  as  a  protest  against  L.  M.  Gold- 
berger's  amateurishly  scientific  study 
of  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  published  a  year  ago 
with  the  title  Das  Land  der  unbegrenslen 
Moglichkeiten  (The  Land  of  Unlimited 
Possibilities),  Polenz  makes  no  pretense 
of  scientific  observation  or  scholarship. 
He  observes  and  studies  conditions  in 
this  country  as  a  poet  might  and  repro- 
duces an  ensemble  of  these  observations 
and  of  his  personal  impressions  that  de- 
serves wide  recognition  among  the  pecn 
ple  of  whom  he  writes. 

As  a  historical  critic  of  American  de- 
velopment, Polenz  is  nearly  always  at 
fault.  One  instance  of  the  use  to  which 
he  puts  history  may  ser\c  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample. From  the  fact  that  the  South  was 
settled  by  the  "cavaliers"  of  England,  the 
Northeast  by  English  "commoners,"  Po- 
lenz argues  that  the  South  has  always 
been  aristocratic,  the  North  democratic. 
Had  he  observed  the  life  of  our  Southern 
States  with  as  httle  historical  bias  and 
therefore  as  closely  as  that  of  the  North 
and  West,  he  would  have  arrived  at  an 
entirely  different  conclusion.  For  wher- 
ever Polenz  relates  personal  observations 
and  condenses  these  into  conclusions,  he 
is  singularly  broad-minded  and  just.  He 
believes  that  America  has  something  to 
teach  Germans  and  would  ascertain  what. 
The  magnificent  scale  of  our  life  is  fully 
appreciated,  but  its  drawbacks  are  not 
overlooked.  Often  some  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life  seems  a  drawback  to  Polenz 
which  we  regard  as  a  good  omen  for  the 
future,  and  as  often  he  has  words  of  ap- 
proval where  we  have  words  only  of  re- 
gret. A  few  interesting  opinions  of  this 
kind  may  serve  to  show  how  far  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  German  writer  and  more- 
over with  a  writer  who  is  using  his  ob- 
servations as  a  means  of  understanding 
his  own  countrymen  better. 

On  page  275  ff.,  Polenz  discusses  what 
he  terms  the  medioc-jtv  (yfillelmass)  of 
American  life.  According  to  Polenz,  our 
great  men  differ  from  the  great  men  of 
Gennany  in  that  they  are  not  original. 
They  are  not  urged  on  by  an  inner  im- 
pulse, by  the  genius  of  personal  volition. 
Polenz  calls  them  leaders  who  are  led. 


For  he  thinks  they  realise  only  ideas  that 
"are  in  the  air.  Compared  with  the 
great  men  of  Germany  they  appear  to 
him  dwarfed,  since  they  do  not  develop 
out  of  their  own  individuality,  but  only 
out  of  the  individuality  of  the  nation. 
Surely  if  this  criticism  be  true — and  we 
could  wish  nothing  better  than  that  it 
were — we  might  indeed  be  proud  of  our 
country  and  proud  of  its  leaders.  We 
even  hold  that  it  had  been  better  for  Ger- 
many and  better  for  German  art  if  the 
same  criticism  had  always  held  true  of 
the  great  men  of  that  country.  Polenz 
stands  upon  the  Old  World  ethics,  of 
which  Carlyle  gave  us  the  best  summary 
and  the  most  philosophical  defense  in  his 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.  Many  of  us 
could  find  no  greater  cause  for  rejoicii^ 
than  to  be  able  to  subscribe  to  Polenz's 
accusation  that  our  leaders  are  virtually 
representative  men  as  Emerson  deSned 
that  term. 

Or  to  take  another  example.  On  page 
266  ff.,  Polenz  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  popular  desire  for  knowledge  which 
prevails  throughout  the  United  States. 
Every  genuine  American,  he  tells  us,  has 
one  great  and  noble  passion,  the  passion 
to  progress.  The  most  characteristic 
expression  of  this  passion  he  finds  in 
the  highly  developed  Lcrntneb  of  our 
youth.  This  desire  for  learning  is,  how- 
ever, not  directed  toward  the  acquisition 
of  theoretical  knowledge.  It  strives  for 
control  over  matter,  for  ability  to  do,  for 
power  to  act  and  act  efficiently.  We 
Americans,  if  Polenz  is  to  be  believed, 
strain  every  nerve  to  acquire  culture  and 
refinement  because  culture  and  refinement 
are  for  us  only  synonyms  for  efficient, 
well-directed  power.  We  have  a  more 
wholesome  view  of  culture  than  the  Ger- 
mans, if  not  also  a  more  noble  view. 
American  culture  brings  alertness  and 
buoyant  cheer.  It  makes  impossible  the 
"dreaminess"  and  "world  weariness" 
which  too  often  paralyse  the  energies  of 
the  youth  of  Germany,  Here  again  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Polenz  has  been 
biased—though  favourably  biased—by  the 
contrast  between  things  German  and 
things  American,  At  any  rate,  some  of 
us  cannot  but  fear  that  the  desire  for 
power  (der  Wille  sur  Macht),  which  Po- 
lenz lauds  as  the  source  of  our  activity, 
is  not  an  unqualified  blessing. 
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But  instances  of  this  kind  hardly  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  book  and 
certainly  add  to  its  interest.  The  tre- 
mendous waste  in  political  and  economic 
life,  the  equally  great  recuperative  power 
of  national  moral  fibre  and  national  com- 
mon sense,  are  well  analysed  throughout 
the  book  in  their  various  manifestations. 
Polenz  regards  America  as  the  land  of 
contrasts,  but  of  contrasts  that  give  birth 
to  new  ideals,  new  forms,  new  agencies 
for  good.  Life  is  here  in  the  making. 
Processes  that  the  Old  World  hides  be- 
neath the  surface  lie  bare  to  the  naked 
eye.  No  country  in  the  world  shows  a 
more  repellent  form  of  jingoism,  no  coun- 
try a  more  reliable  patriotism.  In  no 
country  are  social  distinctions  more 
sordid,  in  no  country  is  the  spirit  of 
democratic  freedom  more  effective  and 
sincere.  In  no  country  does  immorality 
plume  itself  so  unblushingly,  in  no  coun- 
try is  the  populace  more  trulj'  moral. 
In  no  country  does  the  home  seem  to 
count  for  so  little,  in  no  country  has  a 
higher  ideal  of  family  life  been  realised. 
In  no  country  are  fads  more  welcome, 
in  no  country  is  the  winnowing  of  the 
wheat  and  the  chaff  more  sure  to  follow. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  paradoxes  of 
American  life  that  the  author  of  this  re- 
markable book  has  noted.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  book  establishes  as 
the  law  of  progress  in  America  the  win- 
ning of  ever  new  harmony  out  of  ever 
new  contrasts.  Indeed,  it  is  with  this  law 
in  mind  that  Polenz  chose  the  title,  ."The 
Land  of  the  Future."  America  is  not  to 
his  mind  the  Promised  Land,  the  Mecca 
of  future  generations.  It  is  the  land  in 
which  men  live  less  for  the  immediate 
present  than  they  do  for  the  future,  the 
land  where  all  that  is  has  its  greatest 
value  because  we  Americans  regard  and 
treat  it  as  the  germ  of  what  is  to  be.  We 
live  in  the  present  and  act  for  the  future. 
The  progressive  German  lives  in  his 
dreams  of  the  future  and  by  virtue  of 
his  idealism  seeks  to  act  for  the  present. 
If  Polenz  believes  that  the  Germans  may 
learn  something  from  his  account  of 
American  ways,  it  is  equally  true  that 
Americans  may  profit  by  the  same  ac- 
count. A  touch  of  American  realism 
can  help  Germany  no  more  than  a  touch 
of  German  idealism  can  assist  us  to  better 
things.  John  Firman  Coar. 


THE   DOUBLE   GARDEN.* 


IN  the  double  garden  of  Human  Wis- 
dom and  Human  Ignorance,  the  Bel- 
gian mystic  searches  with  peering 
eyes  among  the  secrets  of  existence 
and  ponders  the  mysteryof  life — that  well- 
nigh  hopeless  struggle  of  the  feeble  reason 
with  unknown  nature.  To  the  strange 
forces  that  circumscribe  our  life  and  des- 
tiny he  is  extremely  sensitive ;  in  the  com- 
monest of  daily  experiences  he  feels  them 
at  work.  Nature's  plan  is  still  unintel- 
ligible. Human  power  and  reason  are 
constantly  baffled  and  cruelly  defeated 
by  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  The 
essential  tragedy  of  man  is  "the  universal 
and  perpetual  drama  enacted  between  his 
feeble  will  and  the  enormous  unknown 
force  that  encompasses  him,  between  the 
little  flame  of  his  mind  and  soul,  that  in- 
explicable phcnomeixin  of  nature  and 
vast  matter,  that  other  equally  inex- 
plicable phenomenon  of  the  same  na- 
ture." The  supreme  questions  of  life, 
in  spite  of  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
perience, he  still  puts  to  luck  and  chance 
as  the  duel  decides  right  and  wrong. 
Against  all  this  there  is  one  hope  held 
out — the  progress  of  the  human  reason. 

The  sixteen  essays  that  make  up  this 
volume  easily  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes:  six  or  seven  are  "nature  stud- 
ies"; most  of  the  others  deal  with  the 
author's  conception  of  the  mystery  of 
existence — the  will  and  laws  of  nature 
conquering  man's  finest  moral  forces — 
wishes,  love,  pity,  prayer — and  the 
feeble  efforts  of  the  human  reason  to 
overcome  this  will  and  these  laws. 

The  first  category  includes  essays  on 
"Field  Flowers ;"  "Chrysanthemums ;" 
an  interesting  and  valuable  appendix  to 
The  Life  of  the  Bee;  a  wonderfully 
subtle  study,  "Our  Friend  the  Dog ;"  and 
another,  very  sympathetic  and  masculine, 
of  feminine  nature,  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady." 

In  the  second  class  of  essays  we  note 
the  gradual  awakening  of  an  optimism 
that  is  still  feeble  and  uncertain.  An 
account  of  the  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo, 

*  The  Double  Garden,  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. Translated  by  Alexander  Tetxeira  de 
Mattos.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  sod  Com- 
pany, 1904. 
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and  an  essay  on  duelling  paint  a  picture, 
gloomy  indeed,  of  man  at  the  mercy  of 
the  unseen  forces  of  the  universe,  which 
condition  is  a  heritage  of  the  theological 
systems  which  he  in  his  groping  ignor- 
ance has  from  time  to  time  devised.  But 
the  grave  illness  of  Edward  VII.  on  the 
eve  of  the  coronation  affords  a  more 
hopeful  theme.  The  king  recovered  to 
realise  his  ambition,  and  herein  lay  a 
true  victory  over  the  "incomprehensible 
actions  of  unseen  forces,"  The  princes 
of  science  "do  not  ask  if  it  be  God,  Des- 
tiny, Chance,  Justice,  that  comes  to  ob- 
struct the  road  of  the  victim  whom  they 
raise."  Human  reason  won  the  fight, 
and  although  it  was  but  a  small  triumph 
over  the  will  of  nature  which,  if  un- 
disturbed, would  have  ended  the  king's 
days,  it  was  a  decisive  one.  The  hidden 
idea  of  the  universe  (God,  Chance,  Jus- 
tice, or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call 
it)  was  baffled.  Man  lost  one  illusion 
and  gained  a  certainty;  he  has  gone  a 
step  further  towards  emerging  from  the 
murky  cloud  raised  by  his  own  ignorance. 

"The  Foretelling  of  the  Future"  is  a 
psychological  study  of  great  popular  in- 
terest. M,  Maeterlinck  undertook  to  find 
out  all  that  he  could  on  the  subject  of 
fortune  telling  and  its  kindred  arts.  He 
made  his  investigations  among  the  as- 
trologers, palmists,  clairvoyants,  proph- 
etesses, mediums,  and  such  ilk  of  Paris. 
The  results  were  not  sufficient  "to  decide 
whether  it  be  given  to  man  to  rend  the 
tissue  of  illusion  that  hides  the  future 
from  him."  The  best  we  can  do  or  even 
hope  for  is  to  accept  a  deterministic 
view ;  "already  our  reason  is  able  to  fore- 
see a  portion  of  our  future,  if  not  with 
the  material  evidence  that  we  dream  of, 
at  least  with  a  moral  certainty  that  is 
often  satisfying."  There  is,  however, 
some  interesting  light  thrown  on  the 
subliminal  consciousness  which  appears 
to  be  the  common  property  of  all  whom 
special  circumstances  permit  to  pry  into 
it.  The  seer  who  locates  a  lost  object, 
or  recalls  a  past  event  in  my  life  has 
simply  the  ability  which  I  do  not  possess 
to  get  this  information  from  my  inner 
consciousness,  whither  my  own  waking 
consciousness  has  once  transferred  the 
knowledge  or  experience. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  consciousness 
as  not  being  water  tight,  "it  escapes  and 


does  not  belong  to  us."  The  "Inner  or 
Unconscious  Life"  may  therefore  prove 
to  be  a  purely  external  one  in  constant 
communication  with  the  waking  con- 
sciousness— a  life  joined  in  close  unity 
to  every  other  unconscious  one.  How  it 
would  simplify  the  problems  of  the  soul 
if  we  should  discover  that  it  is  entirely 
external  to  the  body — a  part  of  one  vast 
Soul,  an  entity  upon  which  every  living 
creature  leaves  its  impress ;  the  conscious- 
ness, a  sort  of  wireless  telephone  trans- 
ferring the  results  of  every  act,  thought 
and  deed  to  where  they  exist,  and  mould 
a  self  correlative  to  our  physical  self.  We 
die — the  instrument  is  broken  and  laid 
away — the  external  self  continues  its 
existence  and  we  enter  into  it  free  from 
the  harrowing  limitations  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  m  the  closest  of  bonds  with 
every  other  soul.  Then,  indeed,  as  M. 
Maeterlinck  expresses  it,  would  this  life 
be  an  existence  in  "a  spiritual  market 

Slace  in  which  the  majorty  of  those  who 
ave  business  there  come  and  go  at  will 
....  in  a  very  different  fashion 
and  much  more  freely  than  we  would 
have  believed." 

A  fitting  termination  to  the  volume  is 
"The  Leaf  of  Olive,"  in  which  the  au- 
thor sums  up  his  own  peculiar  sense  of 
the  world.  It  is  his  most  mature  contri- 
bution to  this  subject;  nowhere  else  in 
his  writings  does  he  seem  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so  fully  and  clearly. 

In  the  great  religious  period  from 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  emerge, 
mankind  took  a  dark,  pessimistic  view 
of  human  existence.  The  great  ftmction 
of  religion  has  been  to  reduce  the  viru- 
lence and  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the 
fatal  consequences  of  "the  horrible  and 
monstrous  morality  of  nature" — tihe 
adaptation  of  species  to  the  environment, 
the  triumph  of  the  strongest,  etc.  But 
the  antidotal  elements  are  gradually 
being  eliminated  and  in  proportion  as 
they  disappear  the  purely  human  anti- 
dotes— goodness,  pity,  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice— gain  in  vigour  and  occupy  the  place 
abandoned  by  the  evaporative  forces. 

Within  this  space  must  also  be  included 
the  grand  conception  of  the  unity  of  na- 
ture, which  though  slowly  taking  shape 
is  still  formless  and  hazy,  but  the  fact  of 
its  homogeneity  seems  to  be  assured,  and 
only  a  flash  of  light  is  needed  to  illu- 
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minate  the  night  of  our  intelligence,  "a 
spark  issuing  from  we  know  not  what 
suience  will  be  enough  to  light  it  and 
to  give  an  infallible  and  exact  sense  to 
our  immense  presentments." 

In  the  moral  field  there  is  in  the 
world  to-day,  as  a  result  of  the  workii^ 
of  the  human  reason,  a  little  more  sym- 
pathy, justice,  solidarity  and  hope,  not 
only  in  the  wishes  of  men  but  in  their 
deeds ;  the  sum  of  goodness  is  increased 
and  the  quality  of  the  general  conscience 
is  improved. 

Such  up  to  now  are  the  main  results 
of  the  questioning  of  destiny  and  not  its 
blind  obedience.  If  the  decay  of  theology 
has  brought  no  other  boon  to  mankind, 
it  has  enabled  it  to  change  its  attitude 
towards  the  unknown.  This  is  no  longer 
one  of  fear  but  of  boldness. 

And  what  of  the  future?  There  are 
good  reasons  for  hope.  "Let  us  cherish 
them.  Our  predecessors  were  sustained 
by  slighter  reasons  when  they  did  the 
great  things  that  have  remained  for  us 
the  best  evidence  of  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. They  had  confidence  where  they 
found  none  but  unreasonable  reasons  for 
having  it.  To-day  when  some  of  those 
reasons  really  spring  from  reason,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  show  less  courage 
than  did  those  who  derived  theirs  from 
the  very  circumstances  whence  we  de- 
rive only  our  discouragements." 

M.  Maeterlinck  has  been  fortunate  in 
his  translators.  To  Mr.  Sutro  and  Mr. 
De  Mattos,  the  work  of  both  of  whom 
appears  in  this  volume,  the  labour  has 
cleariy  been  one  of  love,  to  which  in  ad- 
dition they  have  brought  complete  sym- 
pathy with  and  understanding  of  their 
author.  George  H.  Casamajor. 

rv. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  THE 
CROSSINO.* 

AS  a  constructer  of  novels,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  augments 
with  each  new  book  his  repu- 
tation for  orderliness,  respect- 
ability and  dignity.  He  is  producing 
a  work  of  so  many  pages,  containing  so 
many  words  each,  once  every  two  years, 
and  one  cannot  read  that  work  without 


taking  away  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the 
author's  varied  virtues.  One  sees  that  he 
is  industrious,  methodical,  painstaking, 
conscientious — that  he  possesses  a  very 
shrewd  sense  of  the  value  of  data  that  are 
properly  pigeon-holed,  and  that  through 
sheer  perseverance  he  has  mastered  Uie 
mechanism  of  every  one  of  the  stock 
tricks  and  contrivances  of  novel  building. 
One  realises  that  when  he  begins  work  of 
a  morning  his  nibs  are  new  and  his  ink 
of  the  proper  shade  and  that  consequently 
he  is  thoroughly  sure  of  himself,  of  what 
he  writes,  and  of  the  effect  it  will  have 
upon  his  readers.  By  no  effort  of  the  im- 
agination can  one  picture  him  at  his  table 
other  than  calm,  imperturbable,  self-pos- 
sessed. We  should  no  more  suspect  him 
of  impatience  and  irritability  over  the  lost 
word  or  the  phrase  that  will  not  come 
than  we  should  of  tearing  his  hair  or  roll- 
ing over  the  floor  in  frensy.  Every  page 
that  he  writes,  whether  it  treats  of  the 
prattle  of  lovers  or  the  belch  and  blare  of 
cannon,  seems  to  have  been  wrought  witH 
the  same,  unchanging,  well  bred  sedate- 
ness.  In  short,  when  we  think  of  him, 
the  atelier  of  fiction,  over  which  so  many 
have  been  ironically  sceptical,  seems  to 
take  tangible  form.  But  no  mere  atelier 
would  suffice.  Let  it  be  a  college,  a  uni- 
versity, with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  as 
proctor,  president,  faculty  and  board  of 
trustees. 

The  Crossing  is  a  well-planned,  well- 
constructed,  well-written  novel  of  six 
hundred  pages — excellent  and  tiresome. 
In  it  Mr.  Churchill  attempted  to  express 
"the  beginnings  of  that  great  movement 
across  the  mountains  which  swept  resist- 
less over  the  Continent  until  at  last  it  saw 
the  Pacific  itself."  The  book  ends  with 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  although,  as  the  author  tells 
in  an  "Afterword,"  the  original  plan  had 
been  to  bring  it  down  through  the  stirring 
period  which  ended,  by  a  chance,  when  a 
steamboat  brought  supplies  to  Jackson's 
army  in  New  Orleans — the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  steam  commerce  on  the  western 
waters.  That  dramatic  episode,  Mr. 
Churchill  hints,  is  to  be  incorporated  in  a 
later  work.  Without  it  The  Crossing  is 
rich  enough  in  historic  material  and  per- 
sonages. It  describes  the  battle  between 
Moultrie  and  the  British  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour of  Charlestown,  the  blazing  through 
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th«  Kentucky  wilderness,  the  expedition 
of  George  Rogers  Dark  and  his  handful 
of  dauntless  followers  into  Illinois,  the 
beginnings  of  civilisation  along  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  treasonable 
schemes  builded  against  Washington  and 
the  Federal  government  by  the  dissatis- 
fied pohticians  of  the  frontier.  In  the 
course  of  the  narrative  the  reader  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  all  the  his- 
torical characters  of  the  land  and  period 
— Daniel  Boone,  Clark,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, General  Wilkinson^some  of  whom 
come  into  the  tale  naturally  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  whereas  others  arc  intro- 
duced on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  Mr. 
Churchill's  methods  on  occasions  like 
these  are  precisely  the  methods  he  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  Richard  Carvel 
and  The  Crisis. 

There  is  one  portion  of  The  Crossing, 
however,  which  stands  out  strikingly  as 
the  best  piece  of  work  that  Mr.  Churchill 
has  ever  done.  That  is  the  first  third  of 
the  book,  which  he  has  called  "The  Bor- 
derland," and  which  wijh  very  good  re- 
sults might  be  detached  from  the  novel 
and  read  as  a  separate  story.    In  the  re- 


maining two-thirds  the  author  succeeds 
only  in  spoiling  certain  effects  that  he  at- 
tains here.  To  "The  Borderland"  belong 
all  the  vigorous  chapters  telling  of  the 
heroic  struggle  of  Oark  and  his  men  in 
their  battle  with  the  Indians  and  the  wil- 
derness. It  is  the  excellence  of  this  part 
of  the  tale  that  stirs  the  reader  to  exas- 
peration over  the  interminable  chapters 
toward  the  end.  It  is  the  reader's  liking 
for  the  shrewd,  brave  little  Scotch-Amer- 
ican boy  who  drums  new  life  and  purpose 
into  the  spirits  of  the  exhausted  fron- 
tiersmen beating  their  way  through 
tangled  forests  and  swimming  icy  waters 
that  arouses  in  him  a  certain  resentment 
against  the  prosy,  priggish  David  Ritchie 
of  later  years.  It  is  the  shadowy  sugges- 
tion of  the  tragedy  that  is  being  played 
out  at  Temple  Bow  that  makes  the  later 
aflFairs  of  Mrs.  Temple  and  Harry  Rid- 
dle disappointing  and  inartistic.  "The 
Borderland"  proves  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  a  very  good  workman;  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  book  prove  that 
he  has  not  yet  learned  when  and  where 
to  stop.  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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THE  clever  people  are  forever 
analysing  us  ordinary  folk, 
jeering  at  us  or  summing  us 
up.  We  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  minor  points  such  as  teeth  or  the 
soul  or  length  of  leg,  but  to  the  clever 
people  we  are  all  one  solid  lump  which 
they  call  variously  Mankind,  the  Present 
Generation,  the  Average  Man,  the  Read- 
ing Public,  or  Other  People.  To  the 
clever  people  humanity  is  merely  an  un- 
pleasant and  very  stupid  mass  in  which 
you  and  I  are  imbedded.  They  stand  out- 
side and  scold  it.  It  is  this  exclusiveness 
that  marks  them  so  distinctly  off  from 
geniuses.  There  is  always  something  a 
little  common  about  a  genius,  which  is  the 
reason  why  such  a  big  and  vulgar  world 
can  sometimes  feel  at  ease  with  him.  But 
with  the  clever  people  you  can  never  feel 
at  ease.  They  do  not  wish  you  to.  In 
proof  of  which  I  would  cite  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  especially  in  his  last  book  Man  and 
Superman,*  which  in  point  of  sheer  clev- 
erness goes  further  than  anything  that  he 
has  hitherto  published.  In  fact  it  goes 
about  as  far  as  that  hard  and  shining 
quality  could  take  anyone.  No  better  con- 
crete instance  could  be  found  of  clever- 
ness, and  there  is  a  large  number  of 
clever  people  who  can  be  safely  graded 
in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  Shaw 
deeree  as  manifested  in  this  book. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  writings  than  his  profession  of  a 
purpose.  With  most  clever  people  it  is 
impossible  to  associate  any  other  purpose 
than  the  starting  of  little  thrills  along  the 
spines  of  their  beholders.  But  Mr.  Shaw 
for  example  complains  of  those  who 
"raise  the  fool's  cry  of  paradox  when- 
ever he  takes  hold  of  a  stick  by  the  right 
instead  of  the  wrong  end,"  or  who  ad- 
mire his  style  without  giving  a  thought  to 
his  meaning.  "No  doubt  that  literary 
knack  of  mine  which  happens  to  amuse 
the  British  public  distracts  attention  from 
my  character ;  but  the  character  is  there 
none  the  less,  solid  as  bricks."  And 
though  ready  to  die  for  principles,  which 
ought  to  shake  society  to  its  centre,  he 
*  Man  and  Superman.  Brentano's,  New 
York,  1904. 


finds  all  the  "force  of  his  onslaught  de- 
stroyed by  a  simple  policy  of  non-resist- 
ance." 

"In  vain  do  I  redouble  the  violence  of  the 
language  in  which  I  proclaim  my  hetero- 
doxies, I  rail  at  the  theistic  credulity  of 
Voltaire,  the  amorisiic  superslition  of 
Shelley,  the  revival  of  tribal  soothsayings 
and  idolatrous  rites  which  Huxley  called 
Science  and  mistook  for  an  advance  on  the 
Pentateuch,  no  less  than  at  the  welter  of 
ecclesiastical  and  professional  humbug 
which  saves  the  face  of  the  stupid  system 
of  violence  and  robbery  which  wc  call  Law 
and  Industry.  Even  atheists  reproach  me 
with  infidelity  and  anarchists  with  nihilism 
because  I  cannot  endure  their  moral  tirades. 
And  yet,  instead  of  exclaiming,  'Send  this 
inconceivable  Satanist  to  the  stake,'  the  re- 
spectable newspapers  pith  me  by  announc- 
ing 'another  book  by  this  brilliant  and 
thoughtful  writer.'  And  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen, knowing  that  an  author  who  is  well 
spoken  of  by  a  respectable  paper  must 
be  all  right,  reads  me  as  he  reads 
Micah,  with  undisturbed  edification  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  It  is  narrated 
that  in  the  eighteen  seventies  an  old  lady, 
a  very  devout  Methodist,  moved  from  Col- 
chester to  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  City  Road  in  London,  where,  mistaking 
the  Hall  of  Science  for  a  chapel,  she  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  for  many 
years  entranced  by  his  eloquence  without 
questioning  his  orthodoxy  or  moulting  ■ 
feather  of  her  fahh.  I  fear  I  shall  be  de- 
frauded of  my  just  martyrdom  in  the  same 

His  purpose  in  Man  and  Superman  is 
to  show  that  "marriage  is  the  most  licen- 
tious of  human  institutions,"  that  "a 
woman  seeking  a  husband  is  the  most  un- 
scrupulous of  all  beasts  of  prey,"  that 
woman's  pursuit  of  man  is  as  incessant  as 
it  is  brutal,  that  the  bearing  of  ille^ti- 
mate  children  is  in  every  way  desir^Ie, 
that  conventional  morality  is  abominable, 
that  civilisation  is  founded  on  man's 
"cowardice,  on  his  abject  tameness  which 
he  calls  his  respectability."  The  hero  of 
the  play  defies  marriage  and  thunders 
against  it  on  every  page,  but  no  one  in  the 
play  can  quite  think  that  he  means  it  (just 
as  no  one  outside  the  play  can  quite  be- 
lieve in  Mr.  Shaw's  apostleship)  and 
the  woman  who  pursues,  catches  him  and 
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marries  him.  While  the  eloquence  of  the 
book  is  concentrated  mainly  on  these 
points  there  are  vigourous  little  side- 
thrusts  at  gentility,  private  property,  med- 
icine, modern  science,  sanitation,  the  illu- 
sion that  the  world  has  improved  since 
the  time  of  the  Chaldees,  vivisection,  the 
eating  of  meat,  democracy,  armies,  the 
national  state,  patriotism,  and  civilisation 
in  its  present  form  or  in  any  shape 
dreamed  of  by  Utopians.  Finally  there 
are  the  Maxims  of  a  Revolutionist: 

Do  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you. 

When  a  man  teaches  something  he  does 
not  know  to  somebody  else  who  has  no  apti- 
tude for  it,  and  gives  him  a  certificate  of 
proficiency,  the  tatter  has  completed  the 
education  of  a  gentleman. 


If  you  strike  a  child,  take  care  that  you 
strike  it  in  anger.  A  blow  in  cold  blood  neither 
can  not  should  be  forgiven. 


Self-denial  is 
effect  of  pruder 


inly  the 


Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sincere  desire  to  improve 
the  world.  "My  conscience,"  he  says, 
"is  the  genuine  pulpit  article;  it  annoys 
me  to  see  people  comfortable  when  they 
ought  to  be  uncomfortable ;  and  I  insist 
on  making  them  think  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  conviction  of  sin."  It  is  the  last 
deception    of    cleverness,    this    humbug 


about  improving  people  whom  you  wish 
only  to  tickle  or  stir  up.  A  clever  man 
attacks  conventions  not  because  they  are 
wrong,  but  because  they  are  conventions. 
A  group  of  fat  Philistines  eating  veal,  and 
Mr.  Shaw  springs  on  the  table  and  shouts 
"Calf  murderers  I"  If  they  were  eating 
vegetables  alone,  Mr,  Shaw's  heart  would 
soon  be  bleeding  for  the  mashed  potato. 
Shine  and  be  damned,  is  the  involuntary 
remarks  of  clever  people  to  their  soids. 
Not  that  this  awful  thing  ever  happens. 
The  clever  man's  soul  is  too  Protean  an 
affair  to  be  judged  seriously  and  too  pret- 
ty a  trinket  to  be  wastefuUy  consumed  in 
hell-fire. 

Which  does  not  imply  that  clever 
people  do  not  tell  the  truth.  They  al- 
ways do — a  part  of  it — but  they  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  you  say  to  yourself, 
What  on  earth  have  they  done  with  all 
the  rest  of  it  ?  They  neglect  everything 
else  for  the  piquant  sport  of  rebutting 
platitudes.  TTiey  bum  with  the  thirst  of 
little  heresies  and  are  never  seekers  after 
truth,  but  only  fugitives  from  common- 
place. The  fanatic  admits  no  exceptions, 
because  he  is  not  aware  of  them,  but  a 
brilliant  writer  will  not  let  them  in  be- 
cause they  would  spoil  his  sentences.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  we  Philistines 
say  on  reading  Mr,  Shaw,  What  a  charm- 
ing person !  and  not  as  he  would  have  us 
say,  Shaw  is  my  shepherd.  After  all  it 
is  better  for  him  as  well  as  for  us.  If  ad- 
herents gathered  he  would  change  his 
faith,  suspecting  himself  of  platitude. 
The  clever  people  do  not  really  wish  to 
lead ;  they  only  hate  to  walk  abreast  with 
Other  People.  F.  M.  Colby. 
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Is  woman's  humour  so  very  different 
from  man's?  For,  in  spite  of  all 
masculine  verdict  to  the  contrary, 
woman  knows  that  she  is  a  humour- 
ist in  her  own  right.  "She  has  a  little 
humour,  whereas  most  women  have  none, ' 
writes  Charles  Reade,  in  a  lately  pub- 
lished letter  on  George  Eliot.  Yet  we  need 
no  further  proof  of  the  humourous  woman 
than  Jane  Austen,  more  perfect  comedian 
than  any  writer  of  English  prose,  man  or 
woman.  Her  prose,  her  good-natured, 
clear-seeing,  ktndly-amused  detachment 
have  no  equal  on  the  temperamental  side 
among  all  the  humourists  of  English  fic- 
tion. George  Eliot  is  not  so  sure  an 
argument,  perhaps;  and  if  humour  is  not 
only  the  gift  of  seeing  other  people  as 
they  fail  to  see  themselves,  but  the  still 
more  amiable  faculty  of  seeing  ourselves 
as  others  see  us— Charlotte  Bronte  can 
scarce  be  numbered  among  the  elect.  We 
can  easily  imagine  how  Miss  Bronte  did 
not  console  herself  for  that  awful  even- 
ing when  Thackeray  ran  away  from  the 
very  dinner-party  that  he  had  given  in 
her  honour,  and  left  the  lioness,  who  was 
responsible  for  all  the  gloom  of  the  occa- 
sion, conversing  in  whispers  with  the 
governess  on  the  sofa.  Of  course  we 
know  how  Thackeray  would  probably 
liavc  appreciated  the  laugh  on  himself  in 
a  similar  case.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
when  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  went  home 
from  the  party  with  her  headache,  she 
consoled  herself  with  some  rather  severe 
reflections  on  the  emptiness  of  so-called 
"society"  and  her  disappointment  in  the 
great  Thackeray  himself  as  a  man.  But 
why  make  so  much  of  poor  Charlotte 
Bronte  ?  True,  she  was  a  woman,  but  then 
Shelley  was  a  man.  And  there  is  nothing 
recorded  of  woman's  lack  of  humour  to 
equal  the  unabashed  seriousness  of  his 
proposal  to  Harriet  to  join  him  and  Mary 
on  their  honeymoon  tour. 

When  we  pass  from  English  to  Ameri- 
can letters,  our  women-writers  have  been, 
almost  without  exception,  humourists. 
Even  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  who  was  a 
reformer  and  so,  according  to  all  prece- 
dent,   should   have   been   conspicuously 


lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour — was  high- 
ly amused  by  the  objects  of  her  philan- 
thropic enthusiasm.  The  negroes  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  are  not  only  epical 
figures,  the  victims  of  oppression,  and  all 
that  (can  we  not  imagine  how  Victor 
Hugo  would  have  drawn  them?);  but 
Dinahs  and  Topsys — droll,  incorr^ble 
beings  that  they  really  are.  Then  there 
is — to  quote  living  authors — Mary  Wil- 
kins,  with  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  gift 
of  humour  that  we  have  at  present  in  our 
literature.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  those 
situations  on  which  her  short  stories  turn 
which  is  not  conceived  as  deeply  in  hu- 
mour as  in  tragedy.  This  is  the  true  cre- 
ative gift,  where  humour  is  not  merely 
the  smile  on  the  surface,  but  part  of  the 
vision  of  the  mind.  Why  mention  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  or  even  the  author  of  Mrs. 
IViggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch?  All  are 
humourists,  writers  of  a  feminine  keen- 
ness of  perception  but  with  the  saving 
sanity  that  humour  implies. 

II. 

Perhaps  men  have  suffered  so  much 
from  women's  lack  of  humour  that  they 
have  given  up  hoping  for  the  humourous 
woman  altogether.  I  can  imagine  times 
when  a  woman  seems  to  them  like  some 
embodiment  of  the  Stern  Daughter  of  the 
Voice  of  Gods  without  the  strict  impar- 
tiality and  acquaintance  with  life  which 
make  that  lady's  mandate  respected.  No 
doubt  at  such  times  they  wish  that  she 
would  not  take  her  ideals — man  being 
included  among  them — so  seriously.  For 
while  a  man  rarely  finds  a  woman  too 
sentimental  in  her  admiration  of  himself 
and  his  achievements,  he  frequently  finds 
her  too  sentimental  in  her  disapprobation 
of  him.  But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  men 
are  really  indulging  a  secret  vanity. of 
their  own  towards  woman,  when  they 
maintain  their  humourous  superiority  to 
her.  Perhaps  they  do  not  want  to  meet 
the  humourous  woman  after  all.  Who 
knows  ?  True  humour  has  usually  some- 
thing of  intellectual  character  in  it,  and 
the  intellectual  woman  is  an  acquired 
taste  with  man.  He  does  not  care  to 
feel  the  critic  in  her  relation  to  him,  and 
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how  separate  the  critic  from  the  humour- 
ous woman  ?  At  any  rate  the  larger  part 
— who  have  men  for  their  authors — are 
wondrously  innocent  of  humour.  Take 
Thackeray's  humourous  women — they 
are  of  the  really  moving  heroines  of  fic- 
tion, not  certainly  the  women  whom  he 
loves;  but  Becky  Sharp,  or  Beatrix  Es- 
mond in  herold  age, when  she  has  outlived 
the  love  of  men  for  their  comradeship.  I 
should  say  that  the  humour  of  Thack- 
eray's women  is  a  worldly  quality  in  them 
which  the  better  man  resents.  It  is  the 
same  with  Hawthorne — although  Haw- 
thorne is  nearly  as  modern  as  Mr.  Mere- 
dith himself  in  his  plea  for  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  Zenobia's  humour  is 
touched  with  cynicism  and  worldly  wis- 
dom and  is  exercised  for  the  discomfiture 
of  man ;  and  it  is  Priscilla,  the  dupe  of 
Hollingsworth's  egotism  and  the  sport 
of  Zenobia's  quick  art,  whom  all  the  men 
fall  in  love  with  at  last.  Then  there  are 
Browning's  heroines,  and  Hardy's  hero- 
ines, and  such  of  Mr.  Howell's  heroines 
as  have  really  turned  the  head  of  their 
author  (and  these  are  all  men  modern  in 
their  kind) — but  the  ladies  of  their  heart 
have  no  disconcerting  humour  to  spoil 
the  romance,  or  possibly  the  author's  own 
sense  of  humourous  superiority  to  them. 
Shall  we  go  on  to  say  that  when  a  man 
has  admitted  humour  in  a  woman,  it  is 
a  sort  of  confession  of  her  intellectual 
comradeship  with  him?  I  believe  that 
is  what  Mr.  Meredith  makes  it ;  and  sure- 
ly humour  lurks  in  the  beautiful  self- 
poised  intelligence  of  many  of  his  hero- 
ines, although  it  is  often  a  gift  which  we 
assume  from  the  character,  rather  than 
receive  through  the  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  heroine's  conversation.  It 
is  the  middle-aged  ladies  after  all,  and 
not  the  younc  ladies,  who  talk  well  in 
Meredith.  Shakespeare  is  certainly  a 
great  exception  in  that  long  list  of  au- 
thors who  have  naught  but  a  paternal 
sentiment  for  the  ladies  of  their  affection. 
He  has  allowed  his  women  more  of  his 
hidden  intellectual  oersonalitv.  perhaps. 
than  any  author  that  ever  lived;  and 
Rosalind,  who  is  yet  shaped  to  stir  the 
deepest  passion  of  men,  is  the  very  genius 
of  the  play  which  is  the  soul  of  humour 
— Shakespeare's  humour,  that  subtle, 
double-vision  of  life  which  haunts  the 
imaginative. 


HI. 

But  woman  is  sometimes  not  so  much 
the  humourous  comrade  of  men  as  a  hu- 
mourist in  her  own  right,  with  a  feminine 
wisdom  of  life  in  which  man  himself  can 
hardly  share;  and  perhaps  no  one  has 
done  more  justice  to  this  fact  than  the 
author  of  Margaret  Ogilvy.  I'ndoubtedl)' 
the  sort  of  woman  that  Mr.  Barrie  loves 
best  is  not  made  in  the  image  of  man  in- 
tellectually or  otherwise;  but  this,  Mr. 
Barrie  would  have  us  know,  is  her  de- 
licious advantage  over  man  himself. 
True,  there  is  much  in  woman  that  is 
food  for  the  humour  of  man.  "Aince  a 
woman  sets  her  mind  on  something  to 
wear,  she's  mair  onreasonable  than  the 
stupidest  man.  Ay,  it  micht  mak  them 
humble  to  see  how  foolish  they  are  syne. 
No,  but  it  doesna  do't."  Jess's  vanity 
about  clothes  and  the  innocent  arts  of  the 
most  artless  of  women;  Mrs,  March's 
nerves,  or  the  inconsequence  of  any  one 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  or  Mr.  Howell's  heroines 
are  such  as  to  move  all  masculine  persons 
to  pat  these  charming  heroines  on  the 
head — out  of  sheer  love  for  their  absurd- 
ity. But  women,  too,  have  their  little 
laugh  at  the  extraordinary  childishness 
of  men.  "She  is  not  interested  in  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  say,"  writes  Mr. 
Barrie  of  his  mother ;  "indeed,  she  could 
never  be  brought  to  look  upon  politics  as 
of  serious  concern  for  grown  folk  (a 
class  in  which  she  scarcely  included 
man),  and  she  gratefully  gave  up  read- 
ing leaders  the  day  I  ceased  to  write 
them.  But  like  want  of  reasonableness, 
a  love  for  having  the  last  word,  want  of 
humour  and  the  like,  politics  were  in  her 
opinion  a  mannish  attribute  to  be  tole- 
rated and  Gladstone  was  the  name  of  the 
something  which  makes  all  our  sex  such 
queer  characters.  She  had  a  profound 
faith  in  him  as  an  aid  to  conversation, 
and  if  there  were  silent  men  in  the  com- 
pany, would  give  him  to  them  to  talk 
about  precisely  as  she  divided  a  cake 
among  children."  "He  is  much  more 
like  a  spoiled  baby  than  other  men," 
writes  Mrs.  Carlyle  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band. "I  tried  him  alone  for  a  few  days 
when  I  was  afraid  of  falling  seriously  ill 
unless  I  had  a  change  of  air.  .  .  . 
But  the  letter  that  came  from  him  every 
morning  was  like  the  letter  of  a  Babe  in 
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the  Wood,  who  would  be  found  buried 
with  dead  leaves  by  the  robins  if  I  didn't 
look  to  it." 

So,  if  man  looks  at  woman  paternally, 
she  in  her  turn  looks  at  him  maternally ; 
and  was  there  ever  woman  who  did  not 
secretly  exult  in  his  helplessness  ?  How 
much  sly  humour  must  support  the  wives 
of  men  of  genius,  from  Jane  Carlyie  to 
the  Countess  Tolstoy,  for  the  great  airs, 
intellectual  and  otherwise,  which  their 
husbands  give  themselves  1  No  doubt 
the  Countess  Tolstoy  is  very  tolerant  of 
the  Count's  prophetic  pretensions — in 
which  he  feels  so  much  her  superior — 
when  by  a  little  womanish  management, 
she  contrives  to  let  him  indulge  them 
with  perfect  safety  to  himself.  And 
men  ?  Perhaps  they  do  not  always  mind 
the  maternal  playfulness  which  is  the 
form  of  humour  that  love  takes.  The 
best  of  them  like  to  be  children  now  and 
then  at  night. 

IV. 

The  sense  of  woman  as  a  born  idealist 
(and,  after  all,  man  would  have  the 
woman  an  idealist)  interferes,  perhaps, 
with  our  sense  of  woman  as  a  humourist. 
Yet  what  serves  the  ideal  better  than  hu- 
mour? When  we  read  Jane  Carlyle's 
clever  but  caustic  comment  on  her  con- 
temporaries, we  are  tempted  to  wish  for 
a  woman  with  duller  perceptions  for  the 
follies  of  her  kind ;  a  little  sentimental 
kindness  then  seems  3  very  precious 
thing  in  woman.  But  humour  is  not  all 
of  one  sort.  Man's  pessimism  and  his 
romantic  disappointments  in  life  are  often 
served  by  his  humour,  as  Swift  and 
Heine  and  Hardy — in  fact  all  the  savage 
satirists,  and  sentimental  cynics  and  sad 
skeptics  of  the  world  go  to  prove.  But 
though  I  have  known  women  in  life  with 
something  of  man's  talent  for  irony,  the 
ironical  woman,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so 
much  the  creature  of  her  sex  as  the  hu- 
mourous woman  of  another  description. 

One  recalls  Rosalind  again,  and  the 
way  that  almost  every  utterance  of  hers 
is  in  that  vein  of  irony  which  runs 
through  the  play,  and  gives  us  Jacques, 
and  foreshadows  the  bitter  jesting  of 
Hamlet.  Yet,  though  Rosalind's  quick 
wit  beholds  all  the  incongruities  of  love — 


nature's  sport  with  mortals — and  applies 
the  humour  of  the  spectacle  to  her  own 
malady  of  love,  one  never  feels  that  her 
heart  is  touched  hy  her  own  skepticism. 
Perhaps  she  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  ro- 
mantic absurdity  of  Orlando  because  his 
very  extravagance  is  food  for  her  heart ; 
and  to  burlesque  man's  ideal  of  woman's 
fickleness,  knowing  in  her  soul  what 
woman's  constancy  may  be.  She  walks 
through  the  play,  gaily  uttering  the  sen- 
timents of  the  most  cynical  dwellers  in 
Arden,  but  in  fact  so  ruling  their  des- 
tinies that  she  refutes  them  all.  If  Rosa- 
lind's faith  in  Orlando  had  been  betrayed, 
do  not  suppose  that  she  would  have  gone 
on  Jesting  like  Jacques  or  Hamlet.  She 
might  have  sat  "like  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment, smiling  at  grief";  but  the  smile 
would  sooner  or  later  have  died  away  in 
heart-break. 

It  seems  to  me  that  woman's  humour 
serves  her  faith  better  than  her  unbelief. 
It  is  a  delicate  way  she  has  of  facing  the 
tragic  facts  of  the  world  when  otherwise 
she  would  be  brutalized  or  broken  by 
them.  Often  humour  is  the  reaction  of  a 
sensitive  spirit  from  its  pain.  It  is  man's 
feint  of  indifference  for  what  is  inevit- 
able. But  there  is  a  woman's  humour 
which  refuses  to  accept  the  inevitable; 
we  may  find  it  in  some  of  our  own  women 
writers  who  are  humourists,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  very  much  idealists. 
Humour  seems  to  me  one  expression  of 
their  tenderness;  of  their  patience  with 
life;  their  expectation  that  the  tragedy 
is  not  so  very  tragic  after  all,  their  set- 
tled conviction  that  all  the  sin  of  the 
world  is  only  a  kind  of  childishness  that 
can  best  be  condoned  smilingly.  There 
are  women  who  have  the  biting  gift  for 
satire — ^Jane  Carlyie  had  it,  but  she  was 
an  unhappy  woman.  George  Eliot  had  it 
at  times;  and  there  are  sharp-tongued 
and  clever-wittcd  woinen  alwavs  with  us. 
But  I  suppose  we  should  say  that  the  hu- 
mour which  has  in  it  most  of  the  spiritual 
secret  of  sex  is  not  theirs.  It  is  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  in  the  stories  of  our  own  New  Eng- 
land writers,  and  in  the  company  of 
brave  and  motherly  women  the  world 
over. 

Edith  Baker  Brown. 
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Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 

When  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  was  in  this  country 
last  year,  he  remarked  to  the  present  writer 
that  Prescotl  still  remains  among  the  Amer- 
ican authors  who  arc  most  read  and  admired 
in  England.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  very  short 
time  since  a  very  elaborate  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  was  published  in  ihls  country 
with  new  introductions  and  annotations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  ihal  his  popularity  in  the 
United  Stales  is  no  less  great  and  no  less 
enduring;  and  therefore  the  appearance  of  this 
new  biography  will  doubtless  be  welcomed 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Ogden  remarks  in  his  preface  that  he 
has  not  attempted  to  supplant  the  standard 
Life  by  Prcscoti's  old  friend  Ticknor  which 
first  appeared  just  forty  years  ago.  but  rather 
to  supplement  it.  He  is  able  to  do  this  because 
he  has  had  access  to  material  which  was  either 
unknown  to  Ticknor  or  was  cast  aside  by  him 
as  not  comporting  with  his  rather  old-fashioned 
views  of  the  dignity  of  formal  memoir-writ- 
ing. The  value  of  this  material  lies  in  (he 
fact  that  it  gives  us  a  somewhat  better  under- 
standing of  Prescott's  vie  ittlime,  of  his  play- 
fulness and  native  humour,  and  lets  us  see 
him  as  he  appeared  to  his  familiar  friends. 
Abundant  extracts  from  his  letters  and  jour- 
nals are  given,  all  of  (hem  interesting,  though 
none  of  them  of  niiu-li  sinnilVancc:  for.  after 
ail,  they  do  not  materially  alter  the  concep- 


tion of  Prescott  which  we  derive  from  Ticknor, 
to  whom  Mr.  <^den  is  obviously  more  in- 
debted than  he  seems  willing  to  admit.  "Hb 
work  has  been  drawn  upon  occasioiwlly,"  says 
the  preface ;  but  this  scarcely  gives  the  true 
measure  of  Mr.  Ogden's  obligation.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  least  importance  in  this  book 
which  can  not  be  found  more  fully  given  by 
Ticknor. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  nature  of  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  Prescott's  literary  work,  of  his  style 
and  his  final  phase  as  an  historian.  The  time 
has  come  for  such  an  estimate,  and  Mr.  Og- 
den's special  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature 
and  of  Mexico  in  particular  would  have  given 
value  to  whatever  he  might  have  seen  fit  to 
write  upon  this  theme.  But  he  consciously 
shies  away  from  such  an  undertaking,  and 
seems  to  think  that  it  would  be  either  super- 
fluous or  impertinent.  Such  will  not  be  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  readers  who  would 
like  to  know  just  how  the  most  scientific  of 
recent  historians  regard  the  work  of  Prescott 
— whether  as  romantic  history,  or  historical 
romance,  or  as  embodying  results  of  lasting 
value  apart  from  its  purely  literary  charm. 
But  Mr.  Ogden  puts  us  off  with  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  lliMxTt  Hiiwe  1  Ian  croft,  and 
then  goes  on  with  his  somewhat  scrappy  ex- 
cerpts from  diaries  and  letters.  As  the  book 
stands,  therefore,  it  is  a  convenient  summary 
of  Ticknor,  enlivened  and  modernized  by  a 
skilful  writer.  Harry  Thurston  Peek. 
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Appleton  and  Company: 
The  Book  of  School  and  College  Sports. 

By  Ralph   Henry  Barbour. 

A  compilation  which  is  very  much  bet- 
ter edited  than  are  most  compilations.  Mr. 
Barbour  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
the  task  and  in  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Paine,  who 
contributes  the  chapters  on  American 
foot-ball,  he  has  an  associate  who  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  writing  brilliandy  and  en- 
tertainingly of  undergraduate  sport. 
A   Story  of  the    Red    Cross.     By   Clara 

Barton. 

Miss  Barton,  who  was  the  founder  of 
the   American   National  Red  Cross,  and 


who  has  been  its  president  since  1881,  tells 
in  a  simple  and  direct  manner  of  the  field 
work  of  the  society  ■  through  the  many 
calaniatics  which  have  befallen  the  Ameri- 
can people.  .\  phoiograph  of  Miss  Barton, 
taken  in  St.  Pclersburg,  July.  1902,  used 
as  a  frontispiece,  shows  the  decorations 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  Ciar  and  the 
Empress  Dowager. 
As  a  Chinaman  Saw  Us. 


The? 


le(tc 


.  by  ; 


edu- 


ted  Chinaman  who  spent  s 
America  to  a  friend  in  China.  In  a  pref- 
ace to  ihe  letters.  Mr,  Henry  Pearson 
Gratton  says:  "In  the  unbosoming  of  this 
cultivated  'heathen'  we  sec  our  fads  and 
foibles  held  up  as  strange  god.s,  and  must 
confess  some  of  them  to  be  grotesque 
when  seen  in  this  yeljow  liglit." 
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ApplMon: 

Mjr  Li'1'  Angelo.    By  Anna  Yesunan  Con- 
diet. 

A  delightful  story  of  a  little  boy  whose 
Italian  father  is  dead  and  whose  French 
mother,  dying  by  the  wayside,  leaves'her 
child  in  the  home  of  a  hard-hearted  coun- 
try woman.  This  woman's  regeneration 
comes  through  the  loving  pranks  of  the 
child,  and  mother-love  for  him  and  for 
her  own  two  children  is  born  within  her. 
North  America.    By  Israel  C.  Russell. 

A  condensed  and  readable  account  of 
the  principal  facts  concerning  the  North 
American  continent. 


By   L.    Parry 


The   Mother   of   Paulii 

Truscott. 

The  author  of  this  English  novel,  whose 
name  is  a  new  one  in  this  country,  has 
chosen  an  interesling  theme,  and  one 
in  which  a  master  of  psychological  an- 
alysis would  revel.  It  is  the  sort  of 
plot  that  cannot  be  touched  upon  in  a 
few  words.  The  book  will,  however,  be 
reviewed  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  Thi 
BoOKUAN.  It  is  published  in  England  un- 
der the  title  "Motherhood." 
Buckles  and  Company: 

Brakespeare,  or  The  Romance  of  a  Free 

Lance.     By  George  A.  Lawrence. 

A  novel  which  was  published  in  London 
about  186S.  The  publishers  in  a  pref- 
atory note  remark  upon  the  similarity 
of  plot  and  incident  between  this  book 
and  several  recent  works  of  fiction.  They 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  well  to  bestow 
honour  where  it  is  due  by  bringing  Brake- 
speare out  in  its  original  form. 
Crecy.  By  Edith  Lawrence. 

A  story  in  the  form  of  letters  written  in 
Revolutionary  days.  Lucrelia  Culpeper, 
"Crecy,"  is  a  Princeton  maiden,  and  her 
letters  are  written  to  Peace  Darrach,  of 
Trenton,  who  lived  in  a  Quaker  home- 
stead and  answered  "Crecy's"  confidences 
quite  regularly.  These  letters  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  by  the  autlror. 
Cue  (Nelson): 
Constitutional     History     of     the     United 

States.    By  Nelson  Case. 

A  medium'Sized  volume  in  which  the 
author  gives  the  essential  historical  facts 
which  he  considers  necessary  to  gain  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  na- 
tional constitution  as  it  exists  at  the  presr 
ent  time. 
Doubledi^,  Page  and  Company: 
The  Confession  of  a  Club  Woman.     By 

Agnes  Surb ridge. 


These  confessions  reveal  the  story  of  a 
girl  who  marries  a  Chicago  grocer  and 
begins  life  in  a  city  tenement.  Her  bus* 
band  rises  in  the  financial  world,  and  she 
grows  socially  ambitious.  Club-life  is  the 
result  and  with  it  the  struggle  between 
club  interests  and  domesticity.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  "That  product  of  modem 
conditions  wherein  are  commingled  all  the 
virtues  and  some  of  the  faults  of  her 
sex — the  average  club  woman." 

Editor  Publishing  Company; 
In  the  End.    Being  the  Romance  of  Two 

Worlds.    By  Frederick  Rogers,  D.C.L. 

A  small  book  in  which  the  author  at- 
tempts to  write  a  romance  of  this  world 
and  the  next.  One  reviewer  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Rogers's  "con- 
ception is  one  that  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  realists  and  rationalists,  as 
well  as  of  idealists." 

Federal  Book  Company: 
Katherine's  Sheaves.     By  Mrs.   Georgie 

Sheldon. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  is  one  of  those  who  have 
come  under  the  tnRuence  of  Christian  Set' 
ence,  and  in  her  novel  one  may  find  the 
heroine  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  and 
follower  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

Grafton  Press: 
Wings  and  No  Eyes.    By  Philip  Crutcher. 
"A  comedy  of  love,"  in  which  an  erratic 
novelist  and  a  book  agent  play  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 

Haiper  Brothers: 

The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill.    By  Col- 
onel W.  F.  Cody. 

"Buffalo  Bill,"  the  small  boy's  hero, 
here  writes  of  his  actual  adventures  on  the 
plains  and  fighting  with  real  Indians. 
There  are  four  chapters  devoted  to  his 
"adventures,"  and  six  to  his  "life."  This 
is  an  excellent  way  to  advertise  the  Wild 
West  Show. 

The  Givers.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Free- 
Short  stories  of  New  England  life. 
The  Poems  of  a  Child.  By  Julia  Cooley. 
The  poems  in  this  little  book  were  writ- 
ten by  Julia  Cooley,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  who 
has  written  the  introduction,  discovered 
this  tiny  poet  in  the  summer  of  1901  while 
he  was  viaiting  some  friends  in  Con- 
necticut.   He  describes  her  as  "a  simple. 
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happy  child,  as  childlike  as  child  can  be, 
even  more  so  than  little  girls  of  eight  are 
apt  to  be  in  America." 

Holt  and  Company: 

The    Diary  of  a    Musician.      Edited   by 

Dolores  M.  Bacon. 

These  confessions  are  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  genius,  whnse  irresponsibility 
and  artistic  temperament  may  account  for 
the  eccentric  entries  one  runs  across  at  a 
casual  glance.  Reviewed  elsewhere. 
America,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific.    By  Wolf 

von  Schierbrand,  Ph.D. 

A  book  written  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  its  re- 
sults, and  which  coniains  a  number  of 
maps.  It  is  the  author's  contention  that 
the  Pacific  during  the  present  century  will 
become  what  the  Atlantic  was  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean during  the  tweniy-five  preced- 
ing centuries. 
Daphne  and  Her  Lad.     By  M.  J.  Lagen 

and  Cally  Ryland. 

A  volume  of  letters  which  pass  between 
two  newspaper  writers,  and  which  unfold 
a  love  story  that  has  something  of  the 
tragic  about  it.  The  publishers  say  these 
letters  were  not  originally  intended  for 
publication. 
Dante     and     the     English     Poets     from 

Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  By  Oscar  Kuhns. 

Professor  Kuhns  has  for  years  been 
collecting  the  material  for  this  work,  part 
of  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
Modern  Language  Notes.  He  is  Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages  in  Weslcyan 
University,  and  author  of  The  German 
and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Web  of  Indian  Life.    By  the  Sister 

Nivedita     (Margaret     E.     Noble),     of 

Ramakrishna-Vive-Kananda. 

Miss  Noble  has  for  many  years  been  a 
part  of  Hindu  life  in  the  city  of  Calcutta, 
and  she  writes  sympathetically  and  un- 
derstandingly  of  the  Eastern  woman.  She 
also  treats  of  the  Caste  system,  "the  syn- 
thesis of  Indian  thought." 
Lane: 

Land  and  Sea  Pieces.     By  Arthur  E.  J. 

Legge. 

I<eonard  Scott  Publication  Company: 
Pennsylvania;    A  Primer,    By  Barr  Fer- 

A  history  and  handbook  of  the  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  aims  to  present  in 
a  concise  form  the  essential  facts  in  that 


State's  history,  colonial  and  provincial.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  and   contains  a 
frontispiece  of  William  Penn. 
Life  Publishing  Company: 
In  Merry  Measure.    By  Tom  Masson. 

X  little  volume  of  society  verse  uniform 
with  Rhymes  and  Roundelays  and  Taken 
from  Life.  The  illustrations  are  by  Life's 
special  artists,  Charles  Dana  Gibson  and 
Allan  Gilbert. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 
Lychgate  Hall.    By  M.  E.  Francis. 

A  romance  by  the  English  author  Mrs. 
Francis    Blundell.     The   story   appeared 
serially  in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don "Times." 
Hacmillan  Company: 
The  Conqtieror.     By  Gertrude  Athcrton. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  romance  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  time  is  here  presented 
between  paper  covers,  and  belongs  to  the 
series  of  cheap  editions  of  popular  novels 
which  the  Macmillans  are  publishing  at 
twenty-five  cents  each. 
The  Crisis.    By  Winston  Churchill. 

Another  contribution  to  the  series  men- 
tioned above. 
Love   Among  the   Ruins.     By  Warwick 

Deeping. 

A  romance  of  medixval  chivalry  in 
England,  by  the  author  of  "Uther  and 
Igraine,"  who  is  being  compared  to  Mau- 
rice Hewlett.  A  review  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  present  number. 
The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  By  Herbert  L.  Osgood, 

Ph.D.     Volumes  I.  and  II. 

This  work,  by  a  professor  of  history  in 
Columbia  University,  has  a  double  pur- 
pose. It  is  intended  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  early  development  of  English  coloni- 
sation on  its  political  and  administrative 
side;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  study  of  the 
origin  of  English -American  political  in- 
stitutions. The  two  volumes  herewith  deal 
with  the  American  side  of  the  subject, 
while  the  third  volume,  not  yet  published, 
will  discuss  the  British  side  of  the  prob- 

Richard  Gresham.    By  Robert  M.  Lovett. 

A  story  of  the  New  England  conscience. 
Mr.  Lovett,  like  Mr.  Robert  Hcrrick  and 
James  Weber  Linn,  belongs  to  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Whistler  as  I  Knew  Him.     By  Mortimer 

Menpes. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  yet 
published  on  Whistler.    The  present  vol- 
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ume  is  a  massive  one,  and  elaborately  il- 
lustrated with  reproductions  of  Whistler's 
work.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are: 
"Whistler the ExaKgerated,""WhistIer  the 
Painter,"  "Whistler  the  Etcher,"  "Whist- 
ler and  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Au- 
thors," "Whistler  on  His  Travels."  The 
book  is  also  mentioned  tinder  "Chronicle 
and  Comment." 
The  Woman  Errant. 

Persons  who  enjoyed  "The  Garden  of  a 
Commuter's  Wife"  and  "The  People  of 
the  Whirlpool"  will  wish  to  read  their 
successor,  which  is  written  in  much  the 
same  vein.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  coun- 
try hmne  of  Barbara  and  Evans.  The 
author  has  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  woman  domestic  in  connection 
with  the  woman  errant 
Selected  Sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and   Notes, 

by  H.  Norman  Gardiner. 

Besides  the  lengthy  introduction  by 
Professor  Gardiner,  there  are  seven  ser- 
mons in  this  little  volume,  and  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  great  preacher. 

HcClure,  PhilUpa  and  Company: 
David.  A  Tragedy.  By  Cale  Young  Rice. 
A  dramatic  poem  in  four  acts,  brought 
out  in  an  especially  numbered  edition.  The 
author  is  the  husband  of  the  creator  of 
"Mrs.  Wiggs." 

Ogilvic  Publishing  Company: 
D'Mars'  Affinity.    By  J.  M.  Bloomer. 

After  having  been  a  farmer,  a  mechanic, 
a  labour  advocate,  a  lawyer,  and  an  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Bloomer  decided  to  become  an 
author,  and  this  "romance  of  love's  final 
test  in  time  and  tide"  is  the  result  The 
novel  belongs  to  the  sensational  order. 
Of  the  illustrations,  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter. 

Putnam's  Sons: 
The  Story  of  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions, 
or  The  Development  of  Constitutional 
Government.    By  Sidney  C.  Tapp,  Ph.B, 
A  book  which  traces  the  rise  of  local 
government  and  constitutional  law.  While 
the  author  has  gone  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  not  made  bis  work  too  tech- 
nical for  the  general  reader. 
A    Media val    Princess.     Being    a    True 
Record     of    the     Changing    Fortunes 
Which  Brought  Divers  Titles  to  Jac- 
queline, Countess  of  Holland,  together 
with  an  Account  of  Her  Conflict  with 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1401-1436). 
By  Ruth  Putnam. 


"Only  a  very  audacious  romancer  would 
dare  to  make  his  heroine  pass  through 
more  varied  fortunes  than  those  actually 
experienced  by  Jacqueline,"  says  Miss 
'  Putnam  in  a  preface  to  her  book,  which 
she  speaks  of  as  footnotes  of  history.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  the  contemporary  of 
Jeanne  D'Arc  receive  some  attention,  as 
the  princess  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
by  posterity. 
The  English  People.     A  Study  of  their 

Political  Psychology.    By  timile  Bout- 

my.     Translated  from  the  French  by 

E.  English. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, has  written  quite  a  lengthy  intro- 
duction to  M.  Boutmy's  work.  "While 
this  volume  deals  with  British  institutions' 
in  their  relation  with  British  character 
and  British  life,"  says  Mr.  Bodley,  "every 
page  shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  alien 
hand." 
The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark.    1804-1904. 

By  Clin  D.  Wheeler.    Two  volumes. 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  writes  the  story  of  the 
exploration  across  the  Continent  in  1804- 
06,  and  describes  the  changes  found  a 
century  later.  The  volumes  are  profusely 
illustrated. 
A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States. 

In  the  Years  1853-1854.     By  Frederick 

Law  Olmsted.    Two  volumes. 

In  1853  Mr.  Olmsted  made  this  journey 
through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  and 
published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Mew 
York  "Daily  Times,"  under  the  signature 
of  "Yeoman."  Since  that  time  the  au- 
thor has  made  a  second  and  more  extended 
visit  to  the  South,  and  these  volumes  are 
the  result  Professor  William  P.  Trent 
has  written  an  introduction,  and  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author. 

Revett  Compuiy: 
Ballads  of  Valor  and   Victory.     Being 
Stories  in  Song  from  the  Annals  of 
America.  By  Clinton  Scollard  and  Wal- 
lace Rice. 

In  this  collaboration  may  be  found 
about  fifty  poems,  most  of  them  with  a 
patriotic  flavour.  Among  others,  there 
are  a  number  of  ballads  on  the  incidents 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  The  authors  are 
both  well  known. 

Scribncr*a  Sona: 
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The  third  in  the  Langham  Series  of  Art 
Monographs,  edited  by  Selwyn  Brinton, 
M.A.  The  illustrators  of  Montmartc 
mentioned  in  this  little  imported  volume 
are:  "Steinlen,  Caran  D'Ache,  Lautrec, 
Balluriau,  Vallotton,  Morin,  Huard.  Wely, 
Malteste,  Porain,  and  Leandre. 
Sir  John  Vanbnigh.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction   and    Notes,    bjr   A.    E.    H. 

An  imported  volume  in  the  Hermaid 
Series.  Besides  the  introductory  and 
biographical  matter,  the  book  contains 
the  four  plays  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
which  were  admired  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These 
are  "The  Relapse,"  "The  Provok'd  Wife." 
"The  Confederate,"  and  "A  Journey  to 
London," 
The   Ingoldsby  Legends,  or  Mirth   and 

Marvels.    By  Thomas  Ingoldsby. 

An    imported    volume    in    the    Caxton 
Series  of  illustrated  reprints  of  famous 
classics,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum. 
Man  and  Woman.    By  Havelock  Ellis. 

An  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  a 
book  which  first  appeared  in  London  in 
1894.  In  the  preface  to  that  edition  the 
author  says:  "To  the  best  of  my  ability 
I  have  here  presented  an  anthropological 
and  psychological  study  of  those  second- 
ary sexual  differences  which  recent  inves- 
tigation has  shown  to  exist  among  civi- 
lised human  races."  The  book  is  one  of  a 
series  on  Contemporary  Science,  edited 
by  Mr.  Ellis. 

Smart  Set  Pablisbinc  Company: 

The  Real  New  York.    By  Rupert  Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  written  his  book  in  a 
lia^it  vein,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Mayer,  has 
illustrated  the  text  with  drawings  of  the 
various  types  familiar  to  real  New  York- 
ers. The  book  is  adapted  for  summer  read- 
Street  and  Smith: 
The  Show  Girl  and  Her  Friends.    By  Roy 

L.  McCardell. 

Another  volume  of  stage  stories  by  the 
author  of  "Conversation  of  a  Chorus 
Girl."  The  book  is  full  of  Rialto  types 
and  Rialto  slang,  and  is  written  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  amusement. 

Wesselt  Company: 


An  illustrated  volume  by  the  author  of 
"Rambles  in  Colonial  Byways."  Mr. 
Wilson  has  visited  all  the  noteworthy 


literary  landmarks  of  Mew  England,  and 
the  reader  may  travel  with  him  throtigb 
Longfellow's  country,  Whittier  Land. 
Hawthorne's  Salem,  Cambridge,  Boston, 
the    Berkshires    and    Connecticat. 

Boston. 
Oina  and  Company: 
Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes.     By  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Hardy. 

A  book  for  very  little  girls,  appropriate 
for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Page  and  Company: 
The  Watchers  of  the  Trails.    By  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

In  his  preface  to  this  book  of  animal 
life  which  is  in  a  way  a  sequel  to  "The 
Kindred  of  the  Wild,"  Mr.  Roberts  says 
that  these  stories  are  avowedly  fiction, 
and  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  true, 
"in  that  the  material  of  which  they  are 
moulded  consists  of  facts."  Mr.  Roberts 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood  on  the  fringes 
of  the  forest,  as  he  expresses  it,  and  the 
"earliest  enthusiasms  which  he  can 
recollect  are  connected  with  some  of  the 
furred  or  feathered  kindred."  The  volume 
contains  many  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Charles  Livingston  Bull,  and  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
The  Sign  of  Triumph.  By  Sheppard  Stev- 

A  romance  of  the  Children's  Crusade,  in 
the  thirtenth  century.  This  is  a  period 
neglected  by  the  novelist  seeking  histori- 
cal background.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Stevens 
has  the  field  to  herself  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  tale  the  author  has  followed  the 
fate  of  the  French  children  in  their 
march  to  the  sea. 
The  Bright  Face  of  Danger.    By  Robert 

Neilson  Stephens. 

An  historical  romance  by  the  author 
of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  which  re- 
lates the  further  adventures  of  Henri  de 
Launay,  son  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Tour- 
noire..  Among  the  best  selling  books 
for  June  we  erroneously  credited  Mr. 
Stephens's  story  to  another  publishing 
house,  instead  of  to  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page 
and  Company. 
Azalim.     By  Mark  Ashton. 

Jexebel,  Queen  of  Israel,  is  the  chief 
character  in  Mr.  Ashton's  romance  of  old 
Judea.  Contrasted  with  her  are  the 
prophet  Elijah  and  the  shepherd  Azalim. 
Like  this  author's  earlier  work,  "She 
Stands  Alone,"  the  entire  story  is  founded 
on  Biblical  history.  , ,  . 
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The  Second  Mrs.  Jim.    By  Stephen  Con- 
rad. 

Mrs.  Jim  is  a  good-natured,  quaintly 
humorous  step-mother,  having  married 
a  prosperous  farmer  with  two  boys.  She 
tells  her  own  story  in  her  own  kind  of 
dialect,  and  probably  owes  her  being  to 
the  success  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs." 
Hemming,  the  Adventurer.  By  Theodore 
Roberts. 

The  first  book  of  Mr.  Roberts,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  brother  of  the  author  of  "The 
Kindred  of  the  Wild."  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  London,  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  New  York,  and  the  plot 
is  a  sufiiciently  interesting  one  to  keep 
the  reader's  thoughts  from  wandering. 

Small,  Majnard  «nd  Company: 
The  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United 
States,   i;87-i904.      An     Historical     Re- 
view.    By  Edward  Bicknell. 
A  very  small  book  which  gives  briefly 
the   story  of  the   acquisition   of  territory 
by   which   the   states   along   the   Atlantic 
coast  have  grown  into  the  United  States 
of  America.     This   is   the   third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. 

Brookljm. 
Brookljm  Eagle: 

Being  Done  Good.  By  Edward  B.  Lent. 
This  rather  clumsy  title  stands  for 
comments  on  the  advance  made  by  medi- 
cal science  during  the  past  five  thousand 
years  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  In 
a  note  prefacing  the  book,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Skinner  expresses  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Lent's  chapter  on  homeopathy  is  one  of 
the  most  searching  since  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  "Currents  and  Counter  Cur- 
rents." 

Cambridge. 
Riverside  Press: 


Book-Lovers,  Bibliomaniacs,  and  Book 
Clubs.  By  Henry  H.  Harper. 
A  privately  printed  book  which  the  au- 
thor kindly  sends  us  with  his  compli- 
ments. He  has  long  mingled  with  pub- 
lishers, booksellers,  biblophiles,  collec- 
tors, and  bibliomaniacs,  and  what  he  has 
to  say  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  the 
title  should  prove  of  valuable 


Laird  and  Lee: 


Chicago. 


bition  reads  something  like  a  comic  opera. 
They  leave  home  in  an  ox-cart  and  re- 
turn in  an  automobile,  and  their  experi- 
ences in  the  meantime  are  conducive  to 
mirth  and  laughter. 

HcClurg  and  Company: 
A  Selection  from  the  World's  Great  Ora- 
tions.   Chosen  and  Edited  with  a  Series 
of  Introductions  by  Sherwin  Cody. 
In  this  volume,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory   of    oratory    and    the    art    of    public 
speaking,  the  editor  has  chosen  orations 
by     Demosthenes,     Cicero,     Savonarola, 
Bossuet,      Mirabeau,      Chatham,      Burke, 
Fox,    Grattan,    Webster,    Beecher,    and 
Gladstone.     Other  volumes  in  the  same 
series  are  "A  Selection  from  the  World's    ' 
Greatest  Short  Stories,"  and  "The  Best 
Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

Stone  and  Company: 


A  history  of  painting  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present  lime,  handsomely  il- 
lustrated. In  the  making  of  this  history,  Mr. 
Pattison  has  made  almost  no  classification, 
but  he  has  allowed  the  great  men  "to  stand 
on  their  own  feet,"  while  he  has  not 
neglected  to  keep  in  view  the  relationship 
of  one  man's  art  to  his  fellow's,  or  the 
relationship  of  schools.  Mr.  Fattison's 
photograph  is  reproduced  under  "Chron- 
icle and   Comment." 

Cleveland. 

Clark  Company: 

The  Philippine  Islands  i493-i8(>8.    Edited 

and  annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair 

and  James   Alexander  Robertson,  with 

historical    introduction    and   additional 

notes  by  Edward  Gay  lor  Bourne. 

Volume  XIV.  covers  the  period  from 

1605  to  1609.     See  preceding  numbers  of 

The  Bookman  for  further  notice  of  this 

Early  Western  Travels.     i?48-i846.  Edit- 
ed with  notes,  introductions,  index,  etc., 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 
Volume  III.  in  the  series  of  annotated 
reprints  of  some  of  the  best  and  rarest 
contemporary  works  of  travel. 

Cincinnati. 
Phonographic  Institute  Company: 


Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Becky's  Strange  Ad- 
ventures at  the  World's  Great  Exposi- 
tion.   By  Herschel  Williams. 
The  story  of  this   rural   couple's  trip 

from  Skowhegan  to  the  goal  of  their  am- 


A  small  volume  which  presents  the 
Pitman  system  of  phonography.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  uses  of  business 
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Hunilton,  New  York. 
Ewart  (Pruika): 
Notes  on  Rostand's  "L'Aiglon"  with  In- 
troduction.   By  Frank  C.  Ewart. 
A    pamphlet    containing    notes    which 
make   possible  a  better   appreciation  of 
Rostand's  play. 


Two  new  volumes  imported  in  the  Temple 
Series  of  Bible  characters  and  Scripture 
hand-books. 

Hoore  (Chsries  Leonard): 


London. 


An  imported  volume  of  unique  interest. 
The  following  chapter-headings  will  give 
an  idea  as  to  the  scope  of  the  book:  The 
Sixteenth  Century  Book- Fires,  Book- 
Fires  Under  James  I.,  Charles  the  First's 
Book-Fires,  Book-Fires  of  the  Rebellion, 
Book- Fires  of  the  Restoration,  Book- 
Fires  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  last  chap- 
ter on  Our  Last  Book-Fires  tells  of  the 
abolition  of  this  custom  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

LotiisviUe,  Ky. 

Sheltman  snd  Company: 
Under  the  Sun,  or.  The  Passing  of  the 

Incas.     By  Charles  W.  Buck. 

A  story  of  Old  Peru  by  a  former  United 
States  Minister  to  that  country.  The 
book  first  appeared  about  two  years  ago. 

Philadelphia. 
Johnson  and  Company: 
The  Life  of  John  Marshall.     By  Henry 

Flanders. 

Mr.  Flander's  "Life  of  Marshall"  was 
originally  issued  in  bis  "Lives  and  Times 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  Stales," 
but  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to 
make  a  separate  book  of  it.  Mr.  Flanders 
is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.     By 

Henry  Flandeta. 

A  brief  treatise  which  in  its  present 
revised  and  enlarged  form  is  in  its  fifth 
edition.  It  has  been  adopted  for^se  in 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  as  well  as  in  the  schools  for 
officers  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Ltppincott  Company: 
Saul  and  the  Rise  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy.   By  the  Reverend  Robert  Sinker, 
D.D. 


Tdgnmouth,  DevoiiBhir& 

Spdgbt  and  Walpole: 
The  Golden  Trade,  or,  A  Discovery  of 
the  River  Gambra,  and  the  Golden 
Trade  of  the  .Ethiopians.  By  Richard 
Jobson.  1623.  Now  reprinted  for  the 
first  time;  edited  by  Charles  G.  Kings- 
ley.  With  woodcut  ornamentations 
based  on  West  African  designs  by  R. 
Morton  Nance. 

An  imported  volume,  the  first  of  the 
Mary  Kingsley  Travel  Books.  The  edi- 
tion is  limited  to  three  hundred  numbered 


SALES  OP  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  to  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween June  and  July,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned: 

New  York  City. 

1.  Pillar  of  Light.    Tracy.     (Clode.)    $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

?i-So. 

4.  The  Queen's  Quair.    Hewlett.    (Macmil- 

lan.)   $i.5a 

5.  Rulers    of   Kings.     Atherton.    (Harper.) 

51.50. 

6.  Lure  of  Gold.    Millard.     (Clode.)    $1.50. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Pillar   of    Light.    Tracy,    (aode.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

4.  The  Queen's   Quair.     Hewlett     (Macmil- 

lan.)    51.50. 

5.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     51.50. 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 

.  The  Crossing.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 
51.50. 

!.  A  Little  Union  Scout  Harris.  (Mc- 
aure-Phitlips.)     $1.35. 

,.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.  Daskam.  (Har- 
per.)    $i.5a 

-  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

i.  Bred  in  the  Bone.  Page.  (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

I.  Susannah  and  One  Other.  Albanesi. 
(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Baltimore  Hi 

.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

?>-S0. 
I.  Bred  in  the   Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1-50. 
:.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

*i-So. 
,  Four     Roads    to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 
.  Sir    Mortimer.      Johnston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
I.  Pillar  of  Light,    Tracy.     (Clode.)    %i.SO. 


Boston,  Haaa.  3- 

[.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.)      4. 

$1.50. 
».  The  Queen's  Quair.     Hewlett.     (Macmil-      5. 

Ian.)     $1.50. 
|.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin.      6. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 
U  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McQure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 
;.  The    Transgression    of    Andrew    Vane.      i. 

Carryl.     (Holt.)     J1.50.  2. 

).  Anna     the     Adventuress.       Oppcnheim. 

(Little-Brown.)     $i.sa  3. 

Boston,  Haas.  4. 

[.  The  Crossing.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50.  s. 

t.  Anna  the  Adventuress.  Oppenheim. 
(Liltle-Brown.)      $1.50.  °- 

|.  The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth.  (Macmil- 
lan.)    $1.50. 

\.  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.  Shaw. 
(Stone.)     $2.50. 

i.  Olive  Latham.  Voynich.  (Lippincott.) 
$1-50. 

>.  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  N.  E.  Hoffmann. 
(Houghton-Mifflin.)     $1.50  net. 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 

.  The   Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
t.  The   Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-MerriU.) 

$1-50. 


t.  The  Silent  Places.    White.     (HcClure- 
Phillips.)     $i.5a 

I.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-MerrilL) 
$1.00  net 

;.  Rulers  of  Kings.    Atherton.    (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

i.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.    Wiggins. 
(Houghton.)     $1.35. 

Chicago,  IlL 

:.  Man  and  Superman.  Shaw,  (Brentano's.) 
$1.35  net. 

r.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
$1.50- 

I.  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.    Shaw.  (Bren- 
tano's.)    $1.00. 

|.  Romance.     Conrad    &    Heupper.      (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)    $1.50. 

;.  The      Double      Garden.        Maeterlinck. 
(Dodd-Mead.)     $1.40   net 

i.  My   Friend    Frospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 
Qure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 
ClereUnd,  O. 

.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.    (MacmilUo.) 
$r.so. 

I.  The     Casuway.      Rives.       (Bobbs-Mer- 
riU.)   $1.00  net 

u  The     Yoke.      Miller.       (Bobbs-MerriU.) 
$1.50. 
When  Wilderness  Was  King.     ParriBb. 

(McQurg.)    $i.5a 
The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.   Doubleday- 

Page.)    $1.50. 
The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McCIure- 
Phillips.)     $1.50. 


Dallaa,  Tezaa. 

.  Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.)  $1.50. 

I.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 
$1.50- 

l.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 
(McClurg.)    $1.50, 

I.  The     Day    of    the    Dog.     McCutcheon. 
(Dodd-Mead.)     $1.25. 

;.  My   Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)    $i.5a 

i.  The     Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Double- 
day-Page.)    $1.50. 

Denver,  Colo. 

.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
$1.50- 

!.  A  Texas  Matchmaker.    Adams.   (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin.)    $1.50. 

|.  Heart   of  My  Heart.     Meredith.     (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)    $1.25. 

\.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 
Phillips.)     $1.50. 

;.  My    Friend    Prospero.     Harland.     (Mc- 
Qure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

L  Ouray    Jim.     Stickney.    (Ledger    Pub. 
Co.)     75c 
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Detroit,  Hich. 
Yoke.      Miller.      {Bobbs-Mcrrill.) 


(Macmiltan.) 
McCutcheon. 
Wig- 


1.  The 

51.50. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill. 

Ji.So. 

3.  The    Day    of    the    Dog. 

(Dodd-Mead.)     $1.25. 

4.  Rebecca    of    Sunnybrook    Farm. 

gins.      (Houghton-MiffJin.)     $1.25. 

5.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $i.sa 

6.  The  Oueen's  Quair.     Hewlett     (Macmil- 

lan.)     51.50. 

IndianapoliB,  Ind. 
I.  The     Yoke.      Miller.       (Bobbs-MerHll.) 

$1.50. 
a.  The  Castaway.    Rives.     (Bobbs -Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (MacmilUn.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$l-So. 

5.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michel  son. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Grafters.     Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

51-50. 

KuiBU  City,  Ho. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Mi 

51.50. 

2.  The   Silent   Places. 

Phillips.)     5i-50- 

3.  The  Castaway.    Rives. 

$1.00. 

4.  Order  No.  11.    Stanley.    (Century.)  51.5a 

5.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.     Wiggin. 

(Houghton-Mifflin.)     51.25. 

6.  The  Darrow  Enigma.     Severy.     (Dodd- 

Mead.)    51-50. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

51.S0. 

2.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.  (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     51-50. 

4.  Cap'n  Eri-    Lincoln.     (Barn 

5.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise. 

(Century.)     51.50. 

6.  In   the   Bishop's   Carriage. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    51.50. 

LoiiisviUe,  Ky. 
1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
51.50. 

Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 


lillan.) 
White.     (McClnre- 
(Bobbs-Merrill-) 


4.  The  Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phitlips.)     51-50- 

5.  Bred   in   the    Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

51.50. 

6.  Pamela   Congreve.     Matthews.     (Dodd- 

Mead.)     $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

51-50. 

2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day-Page.)    51.50. 

3.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.  Keays. 

(McClure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  Sir     Mortimer.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 

51.50. 

5.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     51-50. 

6.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd-Mead.)     51.25. 

New  Hsven,  Conn. 

t.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
5150- 

2.  A    Daughter    of    Dab.     Taylor.     (Cen- 

tury.)    51.5a 

3.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.   Daskam.   (Har- 

per.)  51.50. 

4.  Villa  Claudia.    Mitchell.    (Life  Pub.  Co.) 

$150. 

5.  The   Queen's  Quair.     Hewlett     (Macmil- 

lan.)    51-50- 

New  Orleans,  L«. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

51-50. 

2.  Bred   in   the   Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

51.50. 

3.  Rulers   of    Kings.     Atherton.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Bright  Face  of  Danger.    Stephans. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.    Wiggin. 

(Houghton-Mifflin.)  51.25. 


J.)  51.50. 

Norfolk,  v.. 

Goodwin. 

I.  The  Crossing.     Churchill. 

(Macmillan.) 

Michelson. 

51.19. 
2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage 

Michelson. 

3.  A  : 


51-50- 


(Mc- 


( Bobbs-Merrill,)     51.19. 

3.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.    Keaya. 

(McClure-Phillips.)     51.19. 

4.  Villa  Claudia.    Mitchell.    (Life  Pub.  Co.) 

51.19. 

5.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

51.19. 

6.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

51-19-  .,  , 
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3.  The    Yoke.      Miller.      (Bobba-Merrill.) 

4.  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McQure- 
Phillips.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.     McCutchcon. 
•  (Dodd-Mead.)     $1.35. 

6.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.    Wig^n. 
(Houghton-Mifflin.)     I1.35. 

St  Loaia,  Uo. 

I.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Uacmillan.} 

a.  The    Coat.      Phillips.      (Bobba-Merrill.) 
$1,50.  ■ 

3.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atberton.     (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

4.  Adventures    of   Etizabelh.    (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

5.  Olive  Latham.     Voynicb.     (Lippincott.) 
%i.50. 

6.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 
Phillips.)    $i.sa 

8t  Paul,  Hinn. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
Si.SO- 

2.  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McClure- 
Pbillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Donble- 
day-Page.)     $i.5a 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 
Clnre-Phillips.)     Ji-Sa 

5.  Elizabeth  in  Riigen.    (Macmillan.)  $i.5a 
&  The     Cost.      Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1-50. 

Sah  Uka  Cltr,  Utah. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)       i-  The   Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
51.50. 
a.  Sir    Mortimer.      Johnston.      (Harper.) 
?i.SO. 

3.  The   Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Double- 
Portland,  Ore.  day-Page.)    $i.5a 

4.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.     Farrish. 
(McCIurg.)     ?i.50. 

5.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelaon. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.)     %i.so. 

6.  My   Friend   Prospero.     Harland.      (Mc- 
Clure-Phillips.)     $1.50. 


Omaha,  Neb. 

.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (MacmillaiL) 

L  Rulers  of  Kings.  Atberton.  (Harper.) 
?i-SO. 

|.  Uncle  Mac's  Neb.  Leighton.  (Holt.) 
$l-a5- 

\.  The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Double- 
day-Page.)     J1.50. 

;.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.  Daskam.  (Har- 
per.)    Si.sa 

k  The  Silent  Places.  White.  (McClure- 
Phillips.)     $1.50. 

ntuburg.  Pa. 

.  The  Crossing.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 
J1.50. 

!.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.  Michelson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.)     Ji.sa 

1.  When  Wilderness  Was  King.  Parrish. 
(McClurg.)    $i.5a 

I.  The  Queen's  Quair.  Hewlett.  (Macmil- 
lan.)   $i.5a 

|.  The  Silent  Places.  White.  (McClure- 
Phillips.)     51.S0. 

L  Robert  Cavelier.  Orcutt.  (McCIurg.) 
$1.50. 

Portland.  Me. 

:.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

*i.5a 
k  The  Givers.     Freeman.  (Harper.)    $1.25. 
I.  The   Silent   Places.     White.      (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 
\.  Kin    O'Klaadin    Day.      (Small-Maynard.) 

$1.00  net. 
i.  The    Cost.      Phillips. 

$1-50. 
i.  The  Castaway.    Rives. 

f  i.oo  net. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


I.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McCIure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 
I.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

*i.5a 
I.  When   Wilderness  Was   King.     Parrisb. 

(McCIurg.)     $1.50. 
I-  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Harper.) 

?i.S0. 
;.  Romance.     Conrad.     (Mc CI u re-Phillips.) 

*i-50. 
i.  The    Day    of    the    Dog.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd-Mead.)    $1.35. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

:.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (MacmillaiL) 

$1.50. 
t.  In   the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 


San  Prandaco,  CaL 
.  The   Crossing.     Cburcbill.    (Macmillan.) 


$'■50. 
3.  In   the    Bishop's   Carriage. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
3.  The    Virginian.      Wister.      (] 


4.  The    Queen's    Quair.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $t.5a 

5.  Dorothea.    Maartens.    (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Futh  of  Men.    London.    (MacmiU 

Ian.)     I1.50. 
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Toledo,  Oi 


I.  The  Crossing.    Cburcbill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
a.  The  Castaway.    Rives.     (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribrer.)     Ji-SO. 

4.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.    Wiggin. 

(Houghton-Mifflin.)     $l.5a 

5.  Bred  in   the    Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1-50. 

6.  The  Deliverance.    Glasgow.  (Doubleday- 

Page.)     Ji.so. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.    ( Cop  p- CI  ark.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)   7Sc.  and  $1.25. 

3.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)   75c.  and  $1.25. 

4.  The    Silent    Places.     White.     (Morang.) 

»i.2S- 

5.  Brave  Hearts.    Fraser.  (Morang.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Imperialist.     Cotes.     (Copp-Clark.) 

»i.50. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Bred  in    th< 

$1.50. 

4.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-MerrilL)     $i.5a 

5.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.     Appieton.    $1.50. 


Page.     (Scribner.) 


Worccater,  Haw. 

I.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

?i.So. 
3.  The  Seiners.  Connolly.  (Scribner.)  fi.so. 
3.  Watchers  of  the  Trail.    Roberta.   (Page.) 

$3.00. 

4-  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McCIure- 

Phillips.)    fi.sa 

5-  In   the   Bishop's   Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     Ji.sa 
6.  The    Memoirs    of    a    Baby.      Oaikam. 
(Harper.)     $1.50. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  but  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system : 

.   1  Fonrra. 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receivet  10 


6th       "  "  4 

BEST  SELLING   BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  at 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50 30B 

2.  The  Silent  Places.    White.    (McClure, 

Phillips.)     51.50  105 

3.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1,50  jB 

4.  The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbi-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50 6a 

5.  Sir     Mortimer.       Johnston.       (Har- 

per.)   ?i.so 49 

6.  The   Memoirs  of  a    Baby.     Daskara. 

(Harper.)    ¥1.50 44 
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SUMMER 

SPORTS 

TENNIS,  GOLFING,  AUTOMOBIL- 
ING,  FISHING.  AU  great  fun,  but  aU 
necessitate  a  visit  to  the  tub.  Make  the 
bath  a  pleasure  by  using  HAND  SAPO- 
LIO,  the  only  soap  that  removes  aU  scur^ 
casts  off  the  constantly  dying  outer  skin, 
and  gives  the  inner  skin  a  chance  to 
assimilate  new  life. 


ATHLETES,  to  keep  in  good  trim, 
must  look  well  to  the  condition  of  the 
skin.  To  this  end,  HAND  SAPOLIO 
should  be  used  in  their  daily  baths.  It 
liberates  the  activities  of  the  pores,  pro- 
motes healthy  circulation  and  helps  every 
function  of  the  body,  from  the  action  of 
the  muscles  to  the  digestion  of  the  food. 


WOULD  YOU  "WIN  PLACE?  Be 
clean,  both  in  and  out.  We  can  not  un- 
dertake the  former  task — that  lies  with 
yourself— but  the  latter  we  can  aid  with 
HAND  SAPOLIO.  The  safest  soap  in 
existence.    Test  it  yourself 
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Exceptional  Summer 


%'^t  Sa;  of  tfit  3Bog 

BY 

GEORGE  BARR  HcCUTCHEON 

Ci)e  Sarrob)  Cntgma 

BY 

HELVIN  L.  SEVERY 

'Qmhw  Barr  UcCulcbeon  baa  written  •  d*- 
Bshtful   lUtle    itorr    with  m   taking  Mine, 
-The  Day  of  the  Oof    It  1«  not  a  aowl. 
belDK  in  three  ■oenvt,  cooitruotlTs  Id  time, 
with  a  las  at  the  end  telllns  how  It  came 
out,  ■□(]  le  therefore  a  lonflsb  abort  atorT. 
But  It  la  quite  the  beat  thlnv  he  b««  dene, 
vlewlDi  it  aa  a  bit  of  llteraXure,  belns  thor- 
ousblr  put  tocatber,  well  «wlCB««.  wlthQUt 

waU  CM  bk" 

"Thla  la  on«  of  «io  best  of  a«»etlv« 
Uorlea    of    the    preaeflt    year,    and    wa 
may   even    extend    this  n&temeDt  anA 
•ay  that  11  1*  tbe  beat  or  recant  peara, 
Tb«  author-  baa  slven   ub  a   we)l-eo»- 

eniltinnf  from  the  ant  to  the  laat  oC 
the  Btory.    Thft  elucidation  of  the  mya- 

lintU  aimoat   tbe    very    laat   paffM  !• 
there  a  b^t  (tf  wbo  really  cominlttaa 
thejiurder." 

-CfiicAgo  Ntms. 

1LLOSTRATION5  IN  COLOR  BY 
I2ma.  aM,  $105 

nj-USTRATHD 

l2mo.  Oath,  $tJO 

Pamela  Congretie 

BY 

'      FRANCES  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

i^trong  iEac 

BY 

S.R.  CROCKETT 

"A  JW-  or   two  mio  -My  jMOf  Fcof 
•CkMB  to  Town;"  pnulahed  \t7  Mlaa  lUt- 

Uewa,  waa  received  witt  Bocljani,  drama- 
«sad   and    boeamo  Iniineiuely    popular, 

•pUod*  had  a  daah  and  aparkle  about  il 
that    Immediately    «apturad    the    popular 

>ior  -A  Uttle  Trasody  at  TiMt  IWn"  haa 
th*  UtaraiT  TalB»  that,  may  b*  elaimad 

"CtbtaortUt  tUa  la  a  lova  atorr  vt  imn 
■tto«th  and  acope  doaa  not  quality  It  by 
^t»  It  ia  much  'mor*    It  la  a.  aUnr  ol 
tbrnxri  gaxU..   It  xrlpa  the  beart-lnteraat 

ILLUSTRATBD 

I2m>,  CMh,  $IJO 

ILLUSTRATED 

Umo.  Chth,  $fJO 

DODD,  ^EAD  &  COMPANY 


Ploaae  menUaa  Tbe  Bookman  in  wrttlnc  t 


Google 
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fading 


[For  sale  at  all  Book-Sho^ 
or  sent  pr^iaid  by  the  pub- 
lishers on  receipt  of  price] 


** Satire **        ^*'""  '^"''y 

SP  "  »•  <-         CHIMMIE  FADDEN 

BY 

EDTABD  T.  TOTNSEND 

d)e  ^tor?  of  i^ustan 

BY 

MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY 

*W«  •bent  try  to  dewrlbe  "Snw.-N-it 
la  enooKh  to  H17  tbat  It  is  ot  the  trae 
"CUmtnie  Fadden"  brand:  that  Ita  fnn 
U  qotte  plenUrol  and  thnt  (or  tboM  who 

ta«l^t«COttH  well  be  wiabed  for.  much 

"W«  tUnk 
IMOide  irbo  nad  tUa  bmdt  will,  when 
tbftr  bMoma  Temlnlacoit  aboot   It.   ra- 
call  tt  as  aomethinc  of  itroiiK  dramatic 
IntMMt.  la  which  deattoy  UinuU     tha 

rt(Mii«i«  whare,  with  aome  animatioii. 
tba7  act  o«  tl»  anar  fil«i»ha  of  JJft" 

—^rscuse  lUrtJd. 

ILLUSTRATED 

l6mo,  Gofh,  7Sc 

ILLUSTRATHD 

t2mo,  Ooth,  St  JO 

BY 

JOSEPHINE  CAROLINE  SATYER 

A  Sauglitrr  of  %  dtatffi 

BY 

MAX  PEMBERTON 

"TI19   BverftK»  rMder    !• 
awM.   Rlmoct  annoyed,   at   flnrt.    bjr   the 

wufiartA   by    the    chief    perMna    in    the 

"Mr.  PemBSfton  has  written  roipy  la- 
tcnatlng  books  but  few.  If  any.  twtter 

haa  drawnhli  cbaractera  finely,  the  ■«)( 

ctavtr" 

-SprtngfiM  Union. 

ILLUSTRATED 

l2mo,  aotfi.  fl^ 

ILLt»TRATBD 

/2mo,  CMh,  tfSO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

DODD,  MEAD  AND 
COMPANY 


will  publish  in  the  early  autumn 

NEW    NOVELS    BY 

MARIE   CORELLI 

and 

GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 


?- 


tjihe  publishers  do  not 
think  it  advisable  at  pres- 
ent to  give  the  title,  or 
any  description  of  the  con- 
tents of  Miss  CorelH's  new 
book,  but  they  can  say  that 
it  is  a  work  of  great  vivacity 
and  charm,  and  with  a 
deep  human  interest  which 
will  appeal  to  a  large 
circle  of  readers. 


&- 


Beverley  of  Graustark 

^Mr.  McCutcheon's  new 
book  is  a  Sequel  to  "Grau- 
stark." The  people  and 
the  country  called  into  being 
in  this  last  book  by  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the 
author  possess  too  many  in- 
teresting possibilities  to  be 
disposed  of  in  one  book, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
the  publishers  make  this 
announcement. 


The  Bookman   I 
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George 

Barr 

McCutcheon's 


u 


The  Day  of  the  Do^' 


Is,  in  tKe  Opinion  of  tKe 


PKiladelpKia   Item — "  A  capital  example  of  genuine  humor." 

Detroit  Tribune — "As  diverting  a  piece   of  fiction  as  has  appeared   this 


Nevr  Orleans   Picajrune — "A  very  charming  tale,  and  chamiingty  told." 


CKicft^o  Journal — "  Infinitely  n 


e  charming  than  '  Graustatk'  " 

vitli  delightful  humov  and 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch — "  One  of  the  gayest  and  most  original  of 


"  Quite  the  best  thing  the  author  has  done." 


WKen  such  autKorities  tell  you  so.  the 
booK  must  certainly  be  -worth  -while 

Several  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher, 
and  illustrations  and  border  decorations  by  Margaret  and 
Helen  Maitland  Armstrong.  i2vnQ,  cloth,  $1.25 

At  All  BooHstorea,  or  S«nt  on  Receipt  of  Price  hv  the  Fubliahera 


DODD,  MEAD  CO.  COMPANY 


372    riFTH    AVENUE 


NEW    YORH 
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"Affords  the  most  fascinating  side-tighis  on  fUsfory 
that  can  be  imagined," —  Chicago  Record  Hermd. 


S>6e  History  of 

tKe  Nineteenth  Century 

in  Caricature 


By 


ARTHUR  BARILEH  HABRICE     ^      FROERIC  lABER  COOPER 


/mitor  aubir  of  THE  BOOKMAN 


Llltriay  Editor  N.  Y.  Clobe 


CHE  first  book  describing,  on  a  scale  of  any  breadth,  an  art 
which  has  played  so  vital  a  part  in  moulding  the  histcny 
of  nations  in  recent  times.  Hitherto  the  bibliography  of  carica- 
ture has   been   wofiilly   incomplete.     Those  who  have  written  of 

it   have   confined   thenaelves  to    some  

comer  of  the  subject,  dealing  with  the 
work  of  some  individual  man  or  the 
comic  art  of  some  very  limited  period. 
Wright  produced  a  book  which  dealt 
with  the  grotesque  designs  drawn  in 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges;  and  another  confined  entirely 
to  the  prints  of  James  Gillray.  Champ- 
fleury,  Tiret-Bognet,  Grand  Carteret, 
and  others  in  France  have  contributed 

volumes    on    the    subject    of    French ^ 

caricature,  but  these  in  the  main  are 

hardly  more  than  monc^;raphs.  James  Parton's  "History  of  Cari- 
cature and  Comic  Art "  attempts  to  cover  entirely  too  wide  a  ^lace 
and  deals  only  slightly  with  the  influence  of  the  political  cartooa 

8vo,  Handsomely  Printed,  fbith  Over  200 
Illustrations.    Net,  $2.50.    {Postage,  J  9c.) 


COMMENT 


Or,ttrts  PicAyanet 

work   which,  conaJdrring  the 
t  embliihril  pmition  of  rbe  car* 
cannot  fail  of  popuUrity. " 
»»e  Herald: 

good    hiiiDiy    of  ciriciniTcj 
aiiblt,  ind  particular!)'  cnjoya' 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY.  372  5th  Avenue.  New  York 
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rut  aooKMjm  jmotitTiSBi 


cA  Remarkable 
Detective    Story^ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ITEM  uya: 
"It  ia  really  bnlUaiit  in  ita  conception. 
We  should  adviac  everyone  to  read 
thie  abaorbing  book." 

THE  N.  r.  PRESS  uya  that  "Mr. 
Sevcry  baa  written  one  of  the  beat  de- 
tective storica  aince  the  appearance  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  in  the  field  of  crimi- 
nal fiction. " 

THE  BROOKLYN  TIMES  says  it  is 
"  ingcniouB,  novel  and  enp'oaaing." 

THE  NEWARK  NEWS  aaya  that 
"the  final  unravelling  of  the  myatery" 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  work." 


qAnd  one  of  the  best  in  re- 
cent years.  It  possesses  the 
somewhat  lare  merit  among: 
recent  stcmes  of  this  char- 
acter of  having  a  new  and 
thoroughly  interesting    plot 


i 

FIND  THE 
ASSASSIN 

tlit 


Illustrated,  12mo  :  :  $1.50 

For  ule  at  all  Bookaho|w,or  from  tba  publiihva, 


Dodd,  Mead  CSi,  Company,  New  York 
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LUBKE'S 
HISTORY  OF  ART 

Tnuul«ed  from  the  Latetc  Germu  Edidon.     Edited,  Reriied  and  Much  Enlu^ 

By  RUSSELL  STURGIS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

What  Makes  the  New  Edition  Valuable 

First — The  last  edition  has  been  minutely  revised,  and 

brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Second- — Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  editor,  is  an  authority 

in  art  matters.  \ 

Third — There  are  many^  more  illustrations  in  the  text, 

and  over  loo  beautiful  full-page  half-tone  plates  which 

the  older  edition  did  not  have. 

Fourth — -There  is  a  full  general  index  and  an  index  of 

illustrations. 

Fifth— 'V)\\%  new  edition  of  Lubke  is  the  best  general 

history  of  art  in  the  English  language. 

The  illustnirions  are  a  special  feature  of  the  New  Edition, 
there  being  660  line  cuts  in  the  text,  and  130  full-page  half- 
tone plates,  the  older  editions  having  no  half-tone  plates  and 
only  550  cuts  in  the  text. 

Two  vols.    81J0,  cloth.     Price,  $10.00  net. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

NEW  YORK 
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Books 

Marie  CerelH 

XX 

George  Barr 

▼ 

NEW  BOOKS  By 

McCuUheon 

Onoto  Watanna 

Lucas  Malet 

Paul  Leicester  Ford 

Hamblen  Sears 

Miscellaneous 

Hamilton  fVrigbt 

Amelia  E.  Barr 

Mabie 

Jerome  K.  Jerome 

NEW  BOOKS  B, 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 

E.PbillipsOppenheim 

H.  A.  Gittrbcr 

Paul  Laurence 

S.  R.  Crockett 

Anna  Alice  Chopin 

Dunbar 

John  Oxenham 

George  Ashdown 

John  Uri  Lloyd 

Eden  Phil/potts 

Audiley 

Esther  Singleton 

Paul  Laurence 

Andrew  Lang 

Walter  Russell 

Dunbar 

Russell  Slurgis 

Wallace  Irwin 

Max  Pemberton 

Alfred  Slead 

Max  Beerbohm 

and  others 

In  jfuveniie 
Books 

mlliam  Palis 

and  others 

In  Biography 
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List  of  Valuable      ^Ul     JIJOORS      Reduced  Prices 


All  of  theie  book*  we  oiFer  at  greatly  reduced  price*.  Covcri  of  some  of  them  are  worn  or  the  Irind- 
ing  broken,  but  we  have  indicated  in  the  deicriptionB,  the  imperfect  ion  a  to  be  found  b  each  book. 


DODD,  MEAD  CBl,  COMPANY,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


_  .„    .  .1  colour,   compiled.  arranKed.   and 

.,   Illustrated  with  62  charaeteiiatlc  pictures  printed      .  colours  Uota 

copper- platea,  folto,  allli,  uncut,  cover  very  allBhtly  ahop-wom.     London,  1900. 

Marked  at  tZZE.OD.    OSered  at  %\26M. 
PICTURES  TROM  GREEK  VASES 

The  While  Athenian  Lekythl.  A  aerlea  of  IZ  polychrome  platea,  repreaentlng  the  paintings 
on  typical  examples  on  the  white  Athenian  Lekytlu,  drawn  In  colour*  from  orlglnala  by  Henry 
Wallla.    With  text  lllustratlona.  oblonK  qutirto,  cloth,  gltt  topa. 

Marked  at  tl2.E0.     Offered  at  IS.OO. 
THE   STUARTS 

Being:  lIlUBtrallona  of  the  peraonal  biatorr  of  the  ramlly  (eapeclally  Mary,  Queen  of  Bcota). 
In  XVIth,  XVlIth  and  XVlIIth  Century  Art.  Portraits,  mlnlaturea,  relics,  etc.,  from  moat 
celebrated  collections,  by  J.  J.  Foster.  In  i  vol*.,  4to,  Cloth.  Kilt  tops,  covera  allKhtly  rubbed. 
London  and  New  York.  190Z.  Marked  at  tlOO.OO.     Offered  at  tTE.OO. 

CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH   PAINTERS 

An  Essay  t 

' ■*''  — "     ^roiaia,    ueiarocne,    Ary    Dcneuer,     iroyon.    nosa 

le.  Frire,  Toulmouche.  Marked  a 

SEVENTY-FIVE  PORTRAITS  OF  CELEBRATED   PAINTERS 

From  Authentic  OrlglnHls  etched  by  Jamea  Olrtln.  4to.  half  morocco,  back  cover  laeklnr, 
binding  broken.     London,  181T.  Marked  at  114.00.     Offered  at  t2.0S. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING 

A  Treatise  on  Wood  Kngrftvlnc,  Hlatorlcal  and  Practical,  with  upwarda  of  300  Uluatratlona 
encraved  on  wood,  by  Joiin  Jackson.  Ito,  half  morocco.  Original  edition  with  beautiful  Im- 
prcaslona  of  the  numerous  wood  engravlan.     The  corners  are  sllgrhtly  worn. 

Marked  at  120.00.     Offered  at  tT.EO. 

THOMAS  BEWICK 

His  Life  and  Times  bv  Robert  Robinson,  with  200  wood  cut  Illustrations.  8vo  cloth,  uncut. 
Newcastle,  IHIT.     Covers  slightly  worn.  Marked  at  120.00.     Offered  at  tlO.DO. 

CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE 

Illustrated  with  3G  lithographic  plates  fron  original  designs  by  H.  Hudson  Holly,  architect. 
4lo.  cloth,  covers  slightly  worn.    Hartford,  ISTl.  Harked  at  tlO.OO.     Offered  at  tS.DO. 

REMBRANDT  DRAWINGS 

Reproduced  In  phototype,  edition  limited  to  160  copies.  2  vols.,  folio,  looae  In  portfolio,  cloth. 
100  plates.  John  La  Farge  says  of  them:  "Their  value  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  perhapa 
the  iirocFSS  being  so  much  nearer  tlian  the  Braun  photographs  of  Rembrandt  drawlnga 
allows  us  to  get  still  nearer  the  original."  Offered  at  tTS.OO. 

ETCHINGS  IN   BELGIUM 

with  deacrlptlve  letter-press  by  E:mest  Qeorre.  London,  18T8.  4to.  cloth,  slit  edges.  Ulua- 
tralcd  with  30  lull-page  etched  plates,  cover  slightly  ahop-wom.  binding  broken.  A  tteautlful 
book.    All  the  platea  Tn  perfect  condition.  Marked  at  (b.OO.    Offered  at  14.00. 

MAN  IN  ART 

Btudles^  In  Religious  and  Historical  Art.  Portraits  and  Oenre.  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


Introduction  by  R,  A.  tt.  Stevenson  and  A    Catalogue 

/-■..,.  ,-■..... •  .t.  n-.i 1  Portrait  Gallery  of  " — 

nd  4  In  llthographl 
126.00.    Offered  at 


.   .  s  by  J.  L.  Caw.  Curator  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scot 
0  platea.  of  which  6E  are  In  photogravure  and  4  In  lithographic  foe- 


BJUANK    FOR  HAIL   ORDER 

(7M«>r>.  DODD,  MSAD  A  COMPANY.  Prjre 

Xn  Fifth  tAvenue.  New  York: 

PIcise  MDd  mt  the  lollovlit  boots  unied  In  roar  Xaaii' 

■tIecRd  llii  of  Vilusble  ART  BOOKS:  J'aiue 
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"^oerng" 


S5p 
foaxit  ®an  Wem 


'"  These  poema  maj  be  cammended  to  all  to  whom  ilnceie  and  pkulonmto 
emotion  makes  appeal." 


Bonoa  TrMnacrlpt! 

■■  Uarte  Tan  ToratTi 
roundels  art  ••  spoD- 

■onff.  Till  ljrl«  slDC 
tb«DiMlT«.  Tban  la 
•Iwa7>  a  ploM  la  lltar. 


Marie  Tan  Tont  Is  widelj  known  In 
America  and  Englaud  as  a  writer  of 
verse,  mncfa  of  which  bu  appeared  fn 
the  l&st  few  years  In  Seribnen,  Harpert, 
and  other  American  Magazines.  This, 
however.  Is  the  flrst  collection  of  h«r 
Terse  ever  pablished,  consisting  o(  love 
poems,  iyrlca,  roundels  and  songs,  with 
scTertl  dramatic  and  narratlTe  poems. 
Uiss  Van  Vorst  Is  also  well  known  in 
this  country  as  the  anthoE  of  "  The 
Woman  Wbo  Tolls,"  written  in  collabo- 
ration with  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst. 

Svo  iUnstratod.    Net,  (3.50 


•■  Id  Iht*  dnaij  (InM 
wb«ti  thara  an  mora 
i^UMten  tban  pacta. 
It  la  a  wtlataeUon  ta 
mlniiia  a  dngar  whoM 
miudo  l»  tma  and  (ami- 
nina.  HnvlithaBraol 
traa  poaUr— a  atrons 
Datora  not*.  Th*  poM 
hai  found  a  w^  eJoaa 


PUBUSHERS 


Botiti,  ilEeati  S,  Comjianp 


372  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


The  Novels  of  Anthony  Trellope 


THE  CHRONICLES  OP  BARSBTSHIRB 

With  illurtratirmf  by  C.  R.  Gtant.  Compriiias- 
I.  THE  WARDEN 


3.  BARCHBSTER  TOWERSl 

ivolv.  iimo,  eloth.       -       .       .       .         ,.„ 

3.  DR.  THORNE 

» vols,  umccloth,        ....  ,,0 

4.  PRAMLEY  PARSONAGE 

5.  THE  SHALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINOTON 

6.  LAST  CHRONICLE  OP  BARSET    '" 

jvoli.iimo.  clmh,       .       -       .       ,  J.,  J 

Thiwt,  i3v<>l>..ijnio.c1oth.      -       -       ifiit 
HaU™^.  orhiUmoracco.     -       .       .        .2.» 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  NOVELS 

ComprisiTK  : 

1.  THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS 

2.  CAfTvoU^PORGIVE  HER?      "      ' 

3vnl«..  l.mo,  cloth.        .... 

3.  phinbas  finn 

4.  phineas'"redux 

5.  the  prime^minister 

J  vols,,  nmo.dnlh.       .... 
e.  THE  DUKE'S  CHILDREN 

Half  calf,  or  half  morocco.     -       -       •       ^ 


Publiahcd  by- 


Dodd,  cTV^cad  CEt,  Company 


of  jlKlormontgm 

BT 

L  WOODBRIDGE  RILKY,  Ph.a 

fVF  several  thouBond  woite  on 
^^  Mormonisin,  few  have  treated 
impartially,  not  me  has  examined 
scientifically,  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern its  apparent  marvels.  This 
book  investigates  the  elusive  men- 
tal conditions  of  a  strangely  com- 
plez  diaraeter,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 

Dr.  Daniel  Coit  OUman  says :  "  It  is  ■ 
vetj  interesting  psjdiologlcal  stndjr — 
an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
hufflannatnre  and  tl^  origin  of  deluions.'' 

Price,  $1.50  net 

^te>t  ikteab  &  Compan? 

PUBUSHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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To  BOOKMAN  Subscribers 


SPECIAL 
NOTICE 


SUBSCRIBERS  to  THE 
BOOKMAN  intending  to 
change  their  address  for  the 
sununer  months  and  dearous  of  re- 
ceiving the  magazine  at  their  sum- 
mer address,  will  focilitate  matters  t^  notifying  us  of  the  change 
on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month,  otherwise  the  number  issued 
at  the  end  of  that  month  will  go  to  the  old  address. 

PLEASE  STATE  OLD  Ara>R£SS  AS  TELL  AS  NEW 

DODD,    MEAD    CS.    COMPANY 

Publishera  372  FIFTH  AVEWJE,  NEW  YORK 


If  Vo«  OlJiM  Trend)  Bo«l»  °:.Xt:l 

tion-Sdlool  Book*,    standard   Books,  Nov*b,   etc.- 

",;"  WILLUM  R.  JENKINS,  ■■"!;'"" 

Importer.  BSI  and  8SJ  SIXTH  AVENUE  (.Stii  Street). 
^BW  VCWK.    CatBlogne  on  upplicalion. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MA  DC. 


»»T*»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»y»Tyy»»g»»» 


A 


lib  e'!1j.''"™*Sj  ?sr*'' 


''B00K'4.0VERS,  BIBLIOMANIACS 
and  BOOK  CLUBS" 

Ifl  the  nttrutlve  title  ol  a  little  prlratrl;  printed  lOlume. 
bT  Ueiir;  H.  Harj^r.  noston.  Mass.  The  book  rvprp- 
•enU  one  ol  the  most  periTt  spMlinfn*  oT  tjpograplij- 


bllopbile*  t(i  rtful.*' 


Beverley  of 
Graustark 


MANUSCRIPTS 

neatly,  accurately  and  promptly 

TYPEWRITTEN 

Very  moderate  rates.  For 
card  of  rates  and  other* 
general  information,  address 
H.  S.,  care  BOOKMAN, 
372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York- 


CAN  YOU  HEAR? 


tl  tNiob  b^rd  of  hi 


[iQ, 


,  UKL  vtut  BMu  wm  Aimnc 
BOOK  PI/ATES 


T.JOSEPH    DOWLINO 


|ut«nwiiT  4ftllOimi   IZTfT  ST^PHaADELMIA 


For  Any   Boole   on   Earth 

Write  10   H,  H.  TIMBY,  Book  HaaUr, 

rm.lep  Free. CONWRAUT.  OHIO. 
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i^d^oole  anl>  Colltjjies 


iH«$«aciitu«attf 


jKa^ttadttuiettii 


«.>.„. 

Walnut  HiU  School 

A   colleie    TFCnirnorv  Kbuol   fui    flili.     CiiiIdeue  leni  on 
.ppllc»i»».     Mi«CONANT.=d  MiMBIGELOW.PriBcip^.. 

Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  ahtndgomeeititel.OOOfeetabQtete*  level, 
gilb  are  giveo  an  outdoor  life, acoUege  pi^iara- 
toryor  a  general edneation  bracarefiill<rcl]<»en 

Foi  catalogue  addreaa. 

PlttsfleM.  Musachusetts. 

ROCK    RIDGE    HALL 

AKkHlhrko^     Loratton  hljih  anddrj.     Laboratortw. 
Shi.p  tor  Hwhatile  ArM.     A  iip»  grinnarium  with  sirlm- 
m Inn  pool-   Strong  teachnv.   Kantaat  bnya.   A  Tlgoraui 
•ehool  lite.     Anierium  liisaln.     Flu  Tor  Co1I»«b.  SclenUflc 
3«hool  and  fiustiuwi.     IDiiBtrated  pamplilet  nnt  tire. 

DR.  a.  R.  wnrre.  Prlid*i<.  wiillakT  mill.  laa. 

|5ctD  f  orft 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls 

Oaneral  and  College  Prrimratarr  Caun«. 
lAita  iwrfaClcin  ftmun.lK. 

^a^I)ington,  &.  (S. 

5&cnntfpltoania 

CHEVY  CHASE  COLLEGE 

A  Home  School  for  Young  Ladlci.    Campus  oF  ten 
acres.      Preparatory  and  Collcire  Courses.      Special 
advanUges  in  Musi.:,  Art,   Elocuti™  and  Domestic 
Science.     Healthful  location  and  pure  artesian  water. 

of  lh«  hooM.    Woodl.7  Bond  .ad  TwflntiMh  Street.  ftMS- 
ImttoD.  D.  C.                         lULe,  L.  H.  Bouuowi,  Principal. 

BEVERLEY 
OF 

GRAUSTARK 
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SI.  Ntebalaa  Atm.*tmr.  A  Ham*  Belui^  tor  (null  bon 
call.    Rei.  L.  A.  SaTaraT,  D.D..  OltkA.,  Prnldnl! 
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125  Sheets 
100  Envelopes 

-  $1.00 


In  the  most  fashionable  gray 
vfhite   shade. 

In  the  very"  comfortable  linen 
fabric  finish. 

In  the  newest  letter  size. 


stationery  Department 

BotiD.  ifUati  ant)  Qlompanp 

Fifth  cAvenue  and    35th   Street 

NEW  YORK 
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Cool  Trip  to  Cool 

California 

Across  the  Rockies 

ALL   THE   WAY 

$50  round  trip  hom  Chicago  and  $47.50  from  St  Louis. 
Aug.  1 5  to  Sept  10.  Equally  low  rates  from  East  generally. 
The  luxurious  California   Limited  —  serai-weekly  service. 

Aik  h  be*  MdBi.  "SoBH  Ottiv.  ■>  CiHgiu." 
AdibH  Ctwl  P—av.  OftB.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Rr..  lUiwiT  £»!»»>.  Cfaian 

J. 

J 

Ll 

b 

Stolen  Emperor 

Bt  MRS.  HUGH  FRASBR 
Autbetoi  "M»rnB*«  Mating"  B»e. 

An  IntanictT  li>l«>tfa«  takof  OM 
Jipu  Ml  to  >  m«Urtr  muuMr 

Iftmo,  Cletb    -   m.30 

Dodd,  M«ad  '■^■■.  iC<^pany 

COOPER  ENORAVINO  CO.,  *-r" 
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but  to  nt  the  b«it  mcDlt*  from  elaotrical  treatment  700  mast  bave  the  rlobl 
kind  of  an  tnetnuneut  andapply  It  properlr.  Our  batterlea,  tour  to  twaire  opl- 
lan^are  ontutruotsd  rrom  the  beat  o(  material!  b;  expert  mecbanioi. 


amended  b*  hUDdTBdaof  idij- 
price.    With  each  ont-**^ — 

y«¥ 


bjj. 


ItouWDrrCeU  Dial  BatterrlU.  used  aiu]re_. 

aiolaua,  li  ■  high  grade  ioKtrumeiit  at  the  right 

Initnmenta  we  wiid  g^atlm  a  oop7  of  "  fcllW  ■  ■  ■™— _. 

ff  Trmttlmg  tUmmmtm  wUM  F^f*Mo  OTMf  «/  E 

J.  Hacker,  117  D.    This  Utile  book  gives  tuEl  and  explicit  Instructions  f<] 

Ing  oar  batterle*  ml  feSNMa  Cases  ot  Paraljels.  Rhenmatlsm,  Lnmbasa^ 
Nearalicla,  Conitlpatloii.  etc.,  readllr  field  to  the  currents  ot  electrliiltr  feo- 
eralfldblonr  batteries,  applied  under  Dr.  Mackey'a  molhoda.  Tbemechinleal 
effeota  of  these  currents  will  develop,  harden  and  strenRtbcn  the  muscles, 
and  tone  the  general  system.  In  the  same  manner  aa  phjelr-' '—      "— ' 


which  deaoribea  theae 


TUSfSSSir-' 


and  teUa  how  tbe7 

Sift.** 


a  BJUioLAr  tr„ 
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WHY  "PAGANS"? 


rrUE   term  "paesD"  lltarallr  meuu  rllla^ 
I      nr,  rnMle  or  barbsrliu.  aDd  a*  lued  br 

^L  Chriiitliuai  meaiu  &n  IdDlatrooi  or  god- 
]s«  mvi— «  heath«n:  A  beBthen  msuu  a 
AMlAar-nuo,  bnihmui  or  NtTOgcl  Now  eoQ- 
■Idsr  ths  BbaaTdlt;  ol  applying  this  tm-m  pmgma 
to  the  old  anek  Phlloiophan,  AoeratM,  F&lo 
and  Arittotle.  Cbreo  ol  ths  Kreateat  mlnda  In  tha 
history  ol  rellBlon,  oUilca  and  phlloaophy.  Tbarn 


arbarian 


r  Kreatwt  mod 
To  Bat  a  true 

antltle/    TB« 

mnn'ratfona" 

aod  a  LBe  of 

tiocratei. 

Pilaa,  tt-OO  Al  an  BootoaiarB, 

CHAS,M,HI68IHSI!iC0.,Nllsta[s, 

Vita  ORka:  271  IMI  ttmt.  VmKn,  I.  T. 
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ST.  DENIS 


HOTEL 

T  trd  ::r>  i_  JCr-w  Tjr* 


Tiiie  i"rictt  Br^uiz;:  acd  tfcrer 


THE 

FOmt'TKACK 

NEWS 


■OKsnuxa 


.Google 
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FOOD 

FOR 
THOUGHT 


Analysis  of  the  perspiration  of  a  brain-worker  shovra  the  amount 
of  brain  effort  by  the  volume  of  little  particles  of  Phosphate  of  Potash 
thrown  off  by  the  brain  when  working. 

Brain  (also  nerve  tissue)  wears  away  under  the  daily  grind 
just  as  other  parts  of  the  body  do  and  must  be  rebuilt  daily  by  food 
containing  Albumen  and  Phosphate  of  Potash  or  Brain  and  Nerves 
wiU  grow  weak  and  consequently  the  whole  body  must  suffer. 

You  know  brain-fag,  nervous  prostration  and  similar  troubles 
come  from  taxing  Brain  or  Nerves  and  at  the  same  time  failing  to  select 
proper  food  to   repair   the  wear  and  tear. 

In  GRAPE-NUTS  food  these  necessary  elements  arc  found 
pre-digested  so  anyone  can  assimilate  them  and  a  strong,  sturdy, 
money-making  set  of  brains   can  be  built  on 

Grape^Nuts 
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GVNH  FVRinnnil!  CaCnildllnMs,MUk. 

AIM  mtim  ct  CUHH.DDIII  ud  FlLtHG  Cutxsn. 

IF  YOU  WEAR 

f  Collar  Buttons! 


and  want 
kind  that  i 
er  break, 
cause  they 
made  froc 
single  pieci 
metal, 
don't  fail! 
to  ask  for 

KKtMcNTZ  Collar  Buttons 

Made  io  rolled  plate,  tterliD^  and  gold.  The 
Dame  KremcDU  and  the  quality  is  aiamped  on 
the  back  of  every  button.  There's  more  gold  in 
ourplited  button  than  in  any  other  make.  Write 
'—  *^~iklet,  "  The  Story  of  a  Collar  Button." 


KREMENTZ  &  CO. 
f  76  Chutnut  SL,  Newark.  N.  J. 


For  Clearing  the  Complexion 

and  aU  forma  of  DrtpaptU,  IndiJMtioD,  Cob- 
itipattoii,SomrSU>ii>achorndWMth,etc,ii9e 

REQUA'S 

Charcoal  Tablets 


wrltlngr  to  advertlMrs. 
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BANKERS, 

The  Greatest  Experts  on 
Investments,  Make  Thar  Own 
Fortunes  Secure  in  Policies  of 

ThcMutuallifc 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


RICHARD  A.  MeCURDY.  Praideot 


ThU  Company  hat  recently  issued  to 
a  Banker  the  largnt  amount  of  insurance 
ever  takoi  out  by  one  man  in  a  nagle 
company. 

"UeliMitwJ  for  $1,500,000 

Tbe  largeit  He  insurance  poBcy  ever 
taken  out  by  an  individual,  namely,  one  for 
$1,500,000,  has  juit  been  issued  by  The 
Mutual  Life  to  a  hanker  and  financier  and 
mesabo'  ti  a  large  Stock  EJichange  finn. 

The  Mutual  has  outstanding  a  number 
ai  poKdes  for  a  mSKon  or  more,  inclu- 
ding one  on  the  life  of  George  W. 
Vanderinh."        Mm  Yak  Sm.  Apnl  1. 1904. 


The  President  of  a  large  New  York 
Bank  writes  about  The  Mutual  Life 
Yearly  Bond  Contract  which  guanmtees 

The  Delivery  <^  a  B(»id  Each 
Year  for  20  Years. 

"Enclosed  find  check  for  first  amuial 
prenmim  on  YeaHy  Bond  Contract  winch 
you  left  me  f cr  my  spprovaL  While  I 
did  not  contenytate  taking  out  additional 
inturance  at  present,  after  reafng  and 
carefully  ccmndering  dns  p<£cy,  1  am 
convinced  that  >t  oSen  more  prao^ 
tical  inducements  dian  any  of 
the  policies  I  now  carry." 


Small  policK*  are  wntten  in  THE  MUTUAL 
UFE  on  |iBi  ■*  Uvorable  Icmn  ••  the  Urgcit  one*. 
In  what  oiher  "^ —" ^-   '• ' 
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